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PREFACE. 


By  the  Special  Commission  Act  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  35),  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Hannen,  the  Honourable 
Sir  John  Charles  Day,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Archibald 
Levin  Smith,  were  appointed  to  "  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  charges  and  allegations  made  against  certain 
members  of  Parliament  and  other  persons  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  in  an  action  entitled  '  O'Donnell  versus 
Walter  and  another.'  " 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Commission  Court  was 
held  on  September  17th,  1888.  The  first  sitting  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  the  Inquiry  took  place  on 
October  22nd,  1888,  the  last  on  November  22nd,  1889. 
The  Court  sat  on  129  days.  The  official  shorthand 
notes  extend  to  7,096  closely  printed  pages,  recording 
the  evidence  of  273  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the 
"  Times  "  and  lOi  by  the  Respondents,  to  and  by  whom 
98,177  questions  were  put  and  answered.  Many  docu- 
ments and  speeches  are  quoted  in  the  notes.  There  were 
also  I  060  pages  of  reports  of  speeches,  and  a  mass  of 
documents  separately  collected.  It  was  found  to  be  use- 
less to  give  the  references  to  the  official  notes,  because 
the  paging  is  to  be  altered  in  the  revised  edition. 

The  Attorney-General  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  "Times."  Sir  Charles  Russell 
stated  the  case  for  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Davitt  addressed 
the  Court  on  his  own  behalf.  Before  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents  had 
concluded  their  Counsel  retired  from  the  case. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  counsel  appeared  in  the  case. 


For  the  "Times." 
The  Attorney-General. 
(Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.) 
Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy,  Q.C. 
Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Q.C.  \  of  the  Irish 
Mr.  S.  Ronan,  Q.C.      /        Bar. 
Mr.  W.  Graham. 


For  Mr.  Parnell. 
Sir.  Charles  Russell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P. 

For  other  Irish  Members. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,.Q.C.,  M.P. 
Mr.  F.  Lockwood,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 
Mr,  Arthur  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 
Mr.   T.   Harrington,   M.P.    (of  the 

Irish  Bar.) 


Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith. 

Mr.  Davitt.  \ 

Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.  J-appeared  in  person. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.  J 

Sir  Henry  James  rose  on  the  1 1 8th  day  of  the  Inquiry 
to  reply  upon  the  whole  case,  and  spoke  for  nearly  twelve 
days.  His  speech,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  official 
notes,  is,  with  some  few  immaterial  omissions,  to  be  found 
in  the  following  pages. 

The  speech  combines  a  history  of  the  origin,  principles, 
and  action  of  the  Leagues,  with  an  outline  of  the  political 
events  occurring  in  Ireland  during  the  period  of  their 
existence.  Chronological  sequence  appears  as  far  as 
possible  to  have  been  sought,  commencing  with  the 
framing  of  Michael  Davitt's  policy  in  his  prison  cell 
down  to  the  change  of  action  which  arose  in  the  early 
months  of  1886.  The  Leagues  are  considered  as  a  system, 
and  their  character  and  influence  traced  by  means  of  the 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  Those  who  place  this 
speech  in  the  hands  of  the  public  believe  that  the  temperate 
advocacy  and  moderate  language  of  the  speaker  will  cause 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  his  arguments,  and  that  those 
arguments  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  loyal 
subject  of  the  Queen. 


SPEECH    OF    THE 

Rt.  Hon.  SIR  HENRY  JAMES, 


Q.C,  M.P 


INTRODUCTION. 

My  Lords,  I  commence  the  attempt  to  discharge  the  most 
heavy  and  responsible  duty  that  has  been  allotted  to  me  with 
some  considerations  fully  impressed  upon  my  mind.  I  shall 
not  forget  that  the  words  that  fall  from  me — even  from  me — 
may  prove  to  be  words  either  for  good  or  for  eyil.  I  also 
remember  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  me  some  assist- 
ance in  the  arrangement  and  collection  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
that  has  been  placed  before  you,  to  an  extent  not  always 
expected  within  the  ordinary  area  of  advocacy.  I  shall  also 
note  that  the  absence,  the  regrettable  absence,  of  my  learned 
friends,  and  some  of  their  clients,  casts  upon  me  in  a  double 
degree  that  duty,  ever  a  paramount  duty,  of  endeavouring  to 
maintain  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  statement  I  shall 
submit  to  you,  and  also  will  impose  upon  me  the  task  of  verify- 
ing in  detail  by  the  evidence  such  statements  as  I  shall  feel  it 
right  to  make. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  observations 
I  have  to  make,  I  have  to  criticise,  perhaps  condemn,  the 
conduct  of  men  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  public 
life,  such  a  task  in  itself  affords  no  pleasure  to  me.  Yet,  whilst 
I  shall  endeavour  to  temper  that  criticism  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  moderation  which  never  weakens  advocacy,  yet  my  duty, 
my  paramount  duty,  is  to  those  clients  whose  interests  now 
in  the  last  moments  of  this  investigation  have  been  com- 
mitted to  me  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  that  duty, 
not  seeking  or  desiring  any  man's  praise,  and  careless,  fully 
careless,  of  the  amount  of  criticism  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  applied  to  the  attempt  I  am  now  about  to  make. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  occupy  no  portion  of  your  Lordships' 
time,  which  is  public  time,  with  any  remarks  of  a  prefatory 
character,  but  I  think,  before  I  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
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issues  raised  in  this  investigation,  there  are  three  questions 
which  were  submitted  to  you  by  the  way  of  argument  by  my 
learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  the  speech  he  made  to 
you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell.  As  I  am  mentioning  that  speech, 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
have  had  in  public  of  expressing  my  admiration  for  that  proof 
of  forensic  ability  which  my  learned  friend,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  made  so  apparent.  The  respondents  in  this  case 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  my  learned  friend.  An  Irishman  by  birth,  with  a  life's 
training  fitting  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  with  a  zeal 
fostered  by  many  causes,  my  learned  friend  took  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  showing  that  amongst  the 
members  of  the  English  bar  there  are  those  who  are  still  able 
to  maintain — perhaps  to  add  to  its  character  and  reputation  for 
ability  and  industry. 

My  Lords,  if  I  have  now  again,  as  I  fear  I  shall  often  have, 
to  refer  to  the  speech  of  my  learned  friend,  it  will  not  be  with 
the  object  of  measuring  swords  with  him,  still  less  will  it  be 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  political  propositions  which 
frequently  enough  appear  in  my  friend's  speech.  The  only 
object  that  I  shall  have  in  making  reference  to  the  argument 
of  my  learned  friend  will  be  to  endeavour  to  show  that  many 
of  the  propositions  which  he  made  were  not  founded  upon  the 
evidence  that  has  been  adduced  before  this  Commission  ;  and 
still  more  shall  I  endeavour  to  show  that  the  deductions  my 
learned  friend  endeavoured  to  draw  from  that  evidence  are  not 
accurate  or  well-founded  deductions. 

The  questions  that  my  learned  friend  submitted  to  you, 
and  to  which  I  now  desire  in  the  first  instance  to  refer,  were 
three.  He  asked  you  to  consider  in  this  investigation  Who 
are  the  accusers  ?  Who  are  the  accused  ?  and.  At  what  time 
and  under  what  circumstances,  were  the  accusations  that  are 
to  be  inquired  into  made  ?  My  learned  friend  answered  those 
questions,  and  he  stated  to  you  that  the  accusers  are  the 
"Times";  whom  he  called  a  partnership,  or  syndicate,  if 
consistent  in  nothing  else,  ever  consistent  in  unrelenting,  un- 
varying hostility  to  the  Irish  people.  My  Lords,  that  statement 
was  made  without  any  attempt  to  prove  it.  My  friend  quoted 
some  disjointed  scraps  of  gossip,  some  of  them  so  obscure  and 
so  disjointed  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  trace  them  and 
yet  that  grave  charge,  a  charge  that  was  made  in  the  same 
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speech,  which  comprehended  many  suggestions  of  unfounded 
charges  made  against  his  clients,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  by 
without  an  attempt,  as  I  say,  to  support  it,  and  it  is  now  lying 
where  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  learned  friend. 

I  have  of  course  to  bear  in  mind  the  rule  that  must  govern 
the  proceedings  of  this  Court,  and  unless  here  or  there  we 
touch  upon  matters  of  history,  or  of  common  knowledge,  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  refer  to  specific  matters,  and  for 
the  first  time  to  place  them  in  evidence  before  you  now  in 
order  to  refute  the  charge  that  my  learned  friend  has  brought 
against  the  "  Times."  At  the  same  time  I  am  entitled  to  refer 
to  documents  that  have  been  used  in  evidence  either  by 
my  learned  friend  or  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  and  occupying  as  little  time  as  I  can,  and  speaking 
only  in  very  general  terms  I  seek  to  traverse  with  as  strong 
a  hand  as  is  at  my  disposal  the  allegation  my  learned  friend 
thus  makes  in  this  charge  against  the  "  Times  "  newspaper. 

Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  in  which 
we  approach  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people ;  much  depends 
upon  what  we  regard  as  those  interests ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  that  my  learned  friend  has  drawn,  as  I  regard  it,  a  distorted 
delineation  of  the  action  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  when  he 
has  made  this  grave  charge  against  its  proprietors.  As  I  say, 
I  have  my  answer  to  my  learned  friend's  charge.  I  say  that 
wherever  the  material  interests  of  the  Irish  nation  have  been 
involved,  the  "Times"  has  been  the  consistent  and  systematic 
defender  and  supporter  of  those  interests.  When  religious 
equality  was  sought  for  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people, 
there  were  no  stronger  defenders  of  that  contention  than  those 
who  represented  the  "  Times  "  newspaper.  When  the  fate  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
from  disabilities  was  at  stake,  the  "Times"  was  the  most  earnest 
supporter  of  emancipation.  When  benefit  could  come  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  by  securing  to  them  the  education 
they  received  at  Maynooth,  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  by 
the  State  was  consistently  supported  by  the  "Times"  news- 
paper. When,  again,  freedom  was  to  be  given  to  religious 
denominational  faith  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
heartily  did  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  support  such  freedom. 

It  may  be  that  seeing  wide  difference  between  those 
interests  that  affect  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  nation  and  the 
action  and  the  interests  of  agitators  working  for  political  ends. 
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by  methods  the  "  Times  "  condemned,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  has  been  given  support  to  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Irish  people,  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  "  Times,  "  were 
leading  a  people  astray,  had  to  receive  the  condemnation  of 
men  who  were  really  endeavouring  to  aid  the  Irish  people. 

It  has  not  only  been  in  support  of  religious  equality  and 
abrogation  of  penal  laws  that  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Times  " 
newspaper  have  contended;  they  sought  to  extend  the  political 
franchise  as  early  as  the  year  1850.  They  have  been  no  oppo- 
nents of  the  extension  of  that  franchise,  the  equal  franchise 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  later  times.  And  still  perhaps 
giving  more  earnest  proof  of  the  identity  of  their  feelings  with 
those  who  were  associated  in  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
or  in  allaying  the  sufferings  of  its  people— -amongst  those  who 
endeavoured  to  stay  the  effects  of  one  of  the  direst  famines 
that  has  ever  affected  probably  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen — the  proprietors  of  the  "Times"  in  the  year  1846 
threw  themselves  heartily  into  the  offer  of  assistance  that  was 
given  to  the  Irish  people,  and  at  that  time  at  least  there  were 
many  amongst  that  generous  nation  who  had  a  return  of 
gratitude,  and  not  of  condemnation,  to  make  towards  the 
proprietors  of  the  "  Times." 

Even  in  respect  of  this  very  matter  that  is  now  raised,  the 
special  state  of  things  that  has  of  late  existed  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland,  the  "  Times  "  has  not  been 
found  always  on  the  side  of  the  landlord.  If  I  may  refer 
particularly,  and  this  is  the  only  reference  I  shall  make  to 
a  particular  quotation,  I  would  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  that  very  document  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  referred,  to 
this  pamphlet  from  which  he  quoted  at  length,  the  pamphlet 
published  in  the  year  1880,  a  collection  of  articles  that  were 
written  at  the  time  when  the  pressure  of  famine  weighed 
heavily  upon  small  landlords  and  land  occupiers  of  Ireland, 
and  from  this  view  I  do  not  know  that  the  "  Times "  in 
principle  has  ever  deviated.  As  early  as  1847  the  "Times" 
wrote — 

"We  may  confidently  appeal  to  what  we  ourselves 
have  done  for  Ireland.  We  have  risked  the  goodwill  of 
the  whole  English  aristocracy  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
with  which  we  urged  the  duties  of  property.  We  laboured 
that  the  absentee  should  be  a  byword  and  a  reproach  a 
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very  outcast  from  English  society.  We  risked  our  credit 
for  truth  by  retaiHng  with  strong  comments  Irish  narratives 
of  ejectment  and  clearance,  extermination  and  death.  We 
were  ready  to  support  Ministers  in  any  measures  required 
for  the  famine,  however  arduous  and  costly.  Nay,  to  go 
further  back,  the  O'Connells  may  know  by  domestic 
tradition  that  while  we  kept  no  terms  with  Repeal,  or 
with  the  liberator  himself,  so  long  as  he  was  marshalling 
millions  on  the  old  battle  fields  of  the  Saxon  and  Celt, 
we  nevertheless  always  received  from  his  hands  with 
favour  and  indulgence  any  project  whatever  that  intended 
the  substantial  good,  not  the  further  division  and  exas- 
peration, of  the  people." 

And,  in  similar  words,  and  at  least  with  similar  intention 
in  this  very  article,  an  article  of  December  1847,  a  writer  in 
the  "  Times  "  said : 

"  The  people  of  England  see  not  merely  with  horror 
and  disgust,  but  with  a  sober  apprehension  of  danger, 
that  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  and  the  selected  cham- 
pions of  the  popular  hierarchy,  throw  the  veil  over  crime, 
and  ask  license  for  outrage.  They  see  that  the  mercies 
of  this  party  are  reserved  for  the  assassin,  and  its  severity 
for  the  victim." 

The  principles  in  those  two  extracts,  I  think,  have  con- 
trolled the  conduct  of  the  "  Times "  from  then  until  now. 
^Vhen  there  was  legislation  intended  to  benefit  the  tenant, 
when  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  proposed,  the  "Times," 
acting  from  the  point  of  view  accepted  by  the  writer  in  1847, 
gave  it  a  full  and  complete  support.  In  the  later  Act  of  1881, 
not  founding  its  support  upon  economic  views,  but  regarding 
it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  again  the  Irish  tenant  found  a  sup- 
porter of  that  Act — that  great  charter,  as  my  friend  has  termed 
it,  that  great  charter  of  the  Irish  tenant,  in  the  "  Times." 
And  thus  it  has  been  that  whilst  that  act  of  substantial  benefit 
has  received  the  support  of  that,  which  is  admitted,  even  by 
my  friends,  to  be  a  great  power  in  this  country,  a  great  and 
influential  journal ;  at  the  same  time,  on  behalf  not  of  a  class, 
and  a  paramount  class,  but  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Irish  nation, 
who  have  most  needed  protection,  it  has  struck  home,  and  it 
has  struck  admittedly  hard  against  those  who  in  the  language 
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of  this  article  have  been  supporting  the  assassin  and  attacking 
the  victim. 

''Such,  in  very  brief  terms,  is  the  reply  I  make  to  my  friend's 
first  question,  "  Who  are  the  accusers  ?  " 

The  second  question  was,  "  Who  are  the  accused  ?  "  and 
my  learned  friend  summed  up  that  question  by  using  a  quota- 
tion often  made ;  he  said,  my  Lords,  it  is  accusing  the  whole 
Irish  nation ;  and  then  employing  the  often- repeated  quotation 
of  Burke,  he  told  your  Lordships  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
task  of  indicting  a  nation. 

Well,  if  that  task  has  been  impossible  before,  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
such  an  indictment  being  preferred.  He  has,  in  his  speech, 
charged  the  people  of  this  country — charged  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — with  fraud,  with  cruelty,  and  with  oppression  ; 
and  I  know  no  more  grievous  charges  than  those  that  could  be 
resolved  into  the  form  of  an  indictment ;  and,  while  I  have  not 
to  make  answer  to  such  charges,  historical  as  they  are  for  the 
most  p;at  in  character,  at  the  same  time  I  accept  from  him  the 
proof  of  his  experience  that  such  a  charge  could  be  made  if  it 
were  necessary  to  be  preferred.  But,  my  Lords,  I  take  a 
different  ground  from  that.  No  charge  has  been  made  against 
the  Irish  nation.  A  charge  has  been  made  by  the  "Times" 
newspaper  against  a  system  and  a  combination  of  men.  It  is 
true  that  the  combination  has  included  many  men.  Many  men 
have  joined  that  combination,  some  from  interest,  as  it  has 
been  admitted  ;  some  from  terror,  as  it  has  been  proved.  And 
if  it  be  that  the  acts  of  that  combination,  when  investigated, 
are  proved  to  have  represented  a  system  of  cruel  oppression  to 
those  who  differed  from  its  principles  ;  if  it  be  proved  to  have 
imposed  burdens  not  only  unjust  but  immoral  upon  men  who 
ought  to  have  been  free  from  them  ;  then,  the  first  observation 
is  that  upon  such  a  combination  no  nationality  can  be  founded ; 
from  such  a  combination  no  freedom  can  spring ;  and,  if  but  one 
tithe  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made  can  be  supported,  then 
I  say  that  the  sooner  that  indictment  is  preferred,  the  sooner 
the  trial  is  had,  the  sooner  the  judgment  is  delivered  upon  that 
indictment,  the  better  will  it  be  for  those  who  have  suffered 
long  and  grievously  from  the  acts  of  that  combination,  and  even 
still  better  will  it  be  for  the  character  and  fame  of  those,  the 
actors,  who  have  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  acts  that  this 
combination  has  thought  right  to  impose  upon  the  Irish  people. 
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But,  my  Lords,  one  question  now  remains  for  me,  the  third 
question  that  my  friend  submitted  to  you.  He  asked,  When 
was  it  that  these  accusations  "  were  made  "  ?  I  will  tell  him 
the  time  when  they  were  made.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1887,  in  the  debate  that  arose  upon  the  reply  that 
should  be  made  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr.  Parnell 
had  spoken,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  stated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  appears  in  the  evidence  before  you, 
that  there  were  but  two  alternatives  for  the  Irish  people  ;  they 
had  to  choose  between  the  Land  League  and  the  class  of  men 
who  have  been  termed  before  your  Lordships  "  the  Invincibles." 
That  speech  was  made  in  the  month  of  February  1887,  and  in 
the  first  article  that  has  been  subject  to  inquiry  in  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter,  the  first  article  of  those  which  constitutes  the  publica- 
tion called  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  the  announcement  is 
made  by  referring  to  that  saying  of  Mr.  Parnell's.  It  quotes 
his  words,  and  refers  to  them  :  "  In  Ireland  the  choice  lies 
between  the  League  and  the  Invincibles  ; "  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating,  that  if  the  alternative  were  as  Mr. 
Parnell  stated  only  between  the  Invincibles  and  the  League,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  that  country,  if  the  Invincibles  were  put 
on  one  side,  if  as  our  only  alternative  there  should  remain  the 
Land  League,  to  become,  as  it  has  vauntingly  been  said  in  this 
case,  the  de  facto — the  absolute  Government  of  Ireland.  That 
was  the  time  when  these  accusations  were  made;  but  my 
learned  friend  also,  in  reference  to  the  "Times,"  says 'that 
there  were  charges  made  which,  with  one  exception,  had  often 
been  made  before.  They  were  stale,  raked-up  charges,  of 
which  nien  had  spoken  in  many  years  gone  by.  I  differ  from 
my  learned  friend.  I  deny  that  these  specific  charges  have  ever 
been  made  in  the  form  that  they  are  now  presented  to  you,  even 
if  in  substance  there  has  been  reference  made  to  charges  of  a 
similar  character  during  the  years  1881  and  1883  in  Parliament. 
Yet  the  proof  in  support  of  these  charges  has  never  been 
collected  together — has  never  been  arranged — has  never  been 
formed  into  one  body  by  the  connecting  link  of  one  chain 
of  evidence,  and  the  full  answer  that  I  will  give  to  my  friend's 
statement  that  these  are  old  stale  charges  I  will  postpone  until 
I  have  made  that  attempt,  let  it-  succeed  or  fail,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  place  before  you,  and  collect  the  different  branches 
of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  proposition  I  have  to  submit  to 
you.     And  then,  my  Lords,  I  shall  submit  to  you,  and  submit 
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with  confidence,  that  never  before  have  the  people  of  this 
country  known  the  proof  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charges  the  "  Times  "  have  preferred.  That  verdict,  the  only 
one  I  ought  to  look  to,  the  decision  of  your  Lordships,  must 
be  given  upon  evidence  governed  by  our  rules  affecting  testi- 
mony, and  by  evidence  that  I  trust  will  be  conclusive  in 
support  of  tibe  proposition  I  shall  now  submit  to  you. 

Sir  c5harles  Russell's  Historical  Argument. 

My  Lords,  desirous  as  I  am  at  once  to  approach  the 
material  matters  affecting  the  very  issues  raised  in  this  inquiry, 
there  still  is  one  subject  matter  that  stands  between  me  and 
the  grappling  with  the  real  facts  of  this  case.  I  refer  to  those 
matters  dealt  with  in  my  friend's  speech  which  are  of  a  historical 
character. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  those 
historical  matters  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  issues 
that  are  before  this  Commission,  but  I  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  guided  by  the  course  my  friend  thought  it  right  to  take 
when  he  dwelt  at  length  and  in  great  detail  on  matters  entirely 
of  a  historical  character.  I  think  his  speech  has  taught  me 
much  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  avoid ;  yet  these  matters  from 
the  point  of  view  which  I  am  now  presenting  to  your  Lord- 
ships, are  not  entirely  unimportant.  Their  importance  arises, 
not,  I  think,  from  their  inherent  value,  but  from  the  attempt 
that  has  been  made  by  my  friend  to  attach^  a  false  value  to 
them. 

Speaking  very  generally,  my  learned  friend's  mode  of  argu- 
ment and  reliance  upon  this  historical  argument  was  an 
endeavour  to  show  to  you  that  the  condition  of  things  that 
existed  in  later  years  in  Ireland  sprang  from  causes  of  historical 
character.  In  that  I  think  my  friend's  fallacy  consisted.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  these  causes,  which  I  shall 
term  historical  causes,  and  to  those  arguments  founded  upon 
them  by  my  learned  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
entire  irrelevancy  to  the  matter  which  is  now  before  your 
Lordships.  I  desire  to  sweep  them  away,  I  desire  to  show 
them  non-existent,  because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  trace 
home  to  men  of  a  later  time  the  causes  of  crime  in  Ireland.  If 
my  friend  should  prove  to  be  right,  that  that  which  existed  in 
Ireland  after  the  year  1879  was  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  if  he 
should  prove  there  were  causes  of  discontent  that  brought  into 
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existence  crime,  that  fostered  il,  and  rendered  its  increase 
inevitable,  my  friend  does  much  to  meet  the  charge  of  personal 
responsibility  brought  against  his  client  and  those  who  are 
respondents  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  this  inquiry.  Therefore  I 
have  to  sweep  away  my  friend's  argument,  and  to  show  that 
those  old  causes  of  discontent  had  been  removed,  that  there 
remained  but  one  means  and  one  method  of  artificially  creating 
discontent  in  Ireland. 

My  learned  friend's  mode  of  argument,  if  I  may  say  so, 
proceeded  farther.  With  a  slight  want  of  discrimination 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  my  learned  friend  seemed  to 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the  possession — I  should  think 
from  the  manner  of  his  speech  the  recent  possession — of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis's  book.  My  friend  seemed,  by  the 
extent  of  the  quotations  taken  from  that  book,  to  regard  it  as  a 
complete  explanation  of  all  that  has  of  late  occurred  in  Ireland. 
But  speaking,  as  I  have  every  cause  personally  to  speak,  with 
the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  great  and  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
that  book  was  written  in  the  year  1836;  it  was  dealing  with 
reports  of  1823,  1824,  and  1825  ;  it  was  deaUng  especially  with 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  and 
was  written  in  reference  to  that  particular  object.  And  if  we 
are  now  to  trace  events  to  causes,  it  was  dealing,  in  relation  to 
the  year  1879,  ""'•'^  ^  P^^'  ^n<i  historical  period.  It  was  deal- 
ing with  facts  non-existent  in  the  time  covered  by  this  inquiry, 
and  dealing  with  grievances  of  the  Irish  people  which  happily 
are  entirely  removed. 

My  learned  friend  placed  before  yo  1  what  he  termed  four 
causes  of  discontent  and  crime  in  Ireland,  and  I  may  sum- 
marise what  my  friend  states.  The  causes  of  discontent  and 
crime  were  (i)  the  restriction  on  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland ;  {2)  the  penal  code,  or  as  he  afterwards,  by 
his  reference,  explained  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  religious 
disability  and  inequaUty ;  (3)  the  power  of  the  landlord  over 
the  tenant;  and  (4)  the  mistrust  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  as  he  termed  it.  Very  briefly,  I  say  that  those  sug- 
gestions of  causes  of  discontent  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
unsupported  by  argument  that  deserves  any  consideration. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  what  is  termed  this  commercial 
injustice,  the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.    It  almost  raises  a  smile  from  those  who  are  dealing 
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with  the  practical  questions  in  this  case  ;  it  raises  a  smile,  I 
say,  upon  their  face  to  recollect  that  this  commercial  injustice 
is  said  to  spring  from  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  from  the  benefit 
of  the  navigation  laws  passed  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1663.  My  friend  could  refer  to  the  obstacles  thrown 
by  legislation  in  the  way  of  the  shipping  of  cattle  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1665  and  the  year  1680,  still 
beyond  the  two  centuries,  and  could  tell  you  also  historically 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  woollen  trade  in  the  year  1699. 
Well,  those  may  have  been  harsh  measures,  but  it  was  follow- 
ing out  the  policy  that  this  country  showed  not  only  to  Ireland 
but  also  to  Scotland  and  to  our  colonies  in  America.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  the  times.     It  was  no  more. 

And  that  this  was  the  policy  shown  not  only  to  Ireland  but 
wherever  England  had  the  power  to  affect  other  countries,  is 
proved  by  the  writer  from  whom  my  friend  has  quoted  so 
much,  by  Mr.  Lecky,  when  he  says  in  his  second  volume 
"  England  did  to  Ireland  but  little  more  than  she  had  done  to 
America  and  Scotland,  and  she  acted  in  accordance  with  com- 
mercial principles  that  then  governed  all  her  colonial  policy."  ^ 

Well,  my  Lords,  whether  this  be  important  or  not  as  affect- 
ing the  action  of  the  Irish  people,  at  the  times  when  that 
legislation  was  in  existence,  it  is  more  important  for  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  that  all  such  legislation  has  long  since  died 
away,  and  its  effects  have  long  since  gone  into  a  buried  past. 

By  the  very  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  all 
duties  on  importation  of  goods  from  one  country  to  the  other 
vanished.  By  the  free  trade  policy  of  1846  protective  duties 
were  finally  swept  away.  Long,  long  ago,  in  1779,  the  restric- 
tions upon  importations  were  removed — the  restrictions  between 
England  and  Ireland  were  entirely  removed,  and  I  could  again 
quote  authority  for  that  statement,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  instructive 
it  should  be  read — the  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  fourth 
volume,  at  page  500,  where  he  says  : — 

"At  the  close  of  1779,  and  the  beginning  of  1780,  a 
series  of  measures  were  carried  in  England  which  exceeded 
the  utmost  that  a  few  years  before  the  most  sanguine 
Irishman  could  either  have  expected  or  demanded.  The 
Acts   which   prohibited   the   Irish   from   exporting   their 

Lecky's  "History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  vol.  ii., 
20,  quoting  Tucker's  "  Four  Tracts,"  p.  133. 
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woollen  manufactures  and  their  glass  were  wholly  repealed, 
and  the  great  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  freely  thrown 
open  to  them." 

And  then,  my  Lords,  not  to  read  the  whole  of  the  quota- 
tion, it  proceeds : — 

"Thus  fell  to  the  ground  that  great  system  of  com- 
mercial restriction  which  began  under  Charles  II.,  which 
under  William  III.  acquired  a  crushing  severity,  and  which 
had  received  several  additional  clauses  in  the  succeeding 
reigns." 

And  in  respect  of  these  restrictions  on  Irish  industry,  in 
that  authority  upon  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has 
very  fully  relied — I  am  speaking  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  report — 
there  appears  this  summary,  page  331  : — 

"No  doubt  Irish  industries  were  interfered  with  by 
hostile  tariffs  and  legislation  of  a  restrictive  character ;  but 
so  were  industries  all  over  the  world  and  in  every  country, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  find,  the  only  industry  which  suffered 
materially  in  this  way  was  the  wool  industry,  which  could 
scarcely  have  grown  into  a  serious  competition  with 
England  after  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery." 

And  though  all  these  restrictions,  and  these  unhappy 
burdens  upon  Irish  industry  were  swept  away  more  than  a 
century  ago,  this  is  one  of  the  causes  upon  which  my  learned 
friend  now  relies  as  being  the  natural  parent  of  discontent  so 
as  to  relieve  his  client  from  any  responsibility  in  having  fostered 
or  created  a  state  of  things  existing  for  ten  years  past  in  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  the  second  of  these  so-called  natural  causes, 
causes  of  discontent  and  crime  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend, 
was  alleged  to  be  the  existence  of  penal  laws,  or,  as  explained, 
I  think,  more  appropriately,  the  existence  of  religious  inequality. 
Of  course,  dealing  again  with  this  historical  subject,  you  are  not 
inquiring  whether  there  has  been  at  any  time  injustice  shown 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  holding  any  denominational  or 
particular  religious  views.  The  material  matter  is  to  see 
whether  such  or  similar  cause  could  have  been  a  moving  reason 
for  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Ireland  during  the  period 
under  consideration.     My  learned   friend,   in  support  of  his 
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contention  that  these  penal  laws,  as  he  termed  them,  form  the 
cause  of  discontent,  and  are  productive  of  crime,  referred 
especially  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky,  and  he  also  stated 
that  the  relaxation  of  those  laws  resulted  from  the  effects  of 
Irish  opinion,  popular  opinion.  My  friend  read  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Lecky  which,  without  doubt,  shows,  as  we  all  know, 
that  there  have  been  penal  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  as  they  had  affected  them  equally  in  England,  and 
that  passage  was  read  by  my  friend.  I  never,  my  Lords,  would 
use  towards  my  learned  friend  any  covert  suggestion  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  other  passages  of  any  document  had 
been  read.  It  is  a  method  of  observation  which  is  distasteful, 
and  I  am  sure  my  friend  only  did  what  any  of  us  would  have 
done ;  he  read  such  portion  of  an  authority  as  he  deemed  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  argument  which  he  was  using,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Lecky,  whilst  he  does  use  words  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  existing  against  Roman  Catholics,  also 
added  to  that  condemnation  very  material  matter.  Imme- 
diately before  the  passage  ascribed  in  my  friend's  speech  to 
Mr.  Froude,  but  really  by  Mr.  Lecky,  appear  these  words  : — 

"  The  policy  of  extinguishing  Catholicism  by  suppress- 
ing its  services  and  banishing  its  bishops  was  silently 
abandoned :  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  laws  against  Catholic  worship  were  virtually  obsolete, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Parlia- 
ment which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  one 
of  the  most  intolerant  had  become  one  of  the  most  tolerant 
in  Europe."  ^ 

And  so  the  cause  that  my  learned  friend  placed  before  you 
as  one  of  those  four  causes  that  had  as  a  fact  produced  dis- 
content, leading  to  crime,  according  to  the  authority  which  my 
learned  friend  quotes  to  show  the  evil  of  that  repressive  system, 
had  passed  away,  and  the  system  and  the  laws  alike  had  become 
obsolete,  and  there  had  been  perfect  freedom  shown  as  early 
at  least  as  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 

Whilst  my  learned  friend,  attacking  as  I  said  just  now  a 
nation,  and  attacking  the  English  people  for  the  course  they 
had  pursued  towards  Ireland,  attributed  to  English  legislation 
'  Lecky,  i.,  301. 
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all  that  was  evil,  and  to  the  effect  of  Irish  popular  opinion  all 
that  was  good,  he  should  have  noted  that  whilst  such  was  his 
charge,  the  authority  from  whom  he  had  quoted,  Mr.  Lecky, 
had  stated  distinctly  that  such  removal  of  disability  had  sprung 
from  the  initiation  of  English  members  of  Parliament,  members 
of  the  English  Parliament  in  1778,  and  that  the  legislation  of 
1793)  when  under  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  lieutenancy  the  electoral 
franchise  was  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  sprang 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  English  minister,  from 
Mr.  Dundas,  and  not  from  popular  opinion  in  Ireland.^ 

Again  I  say  that  my  learned  friend,  in  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  religious  inequality  and  discontent,  was  led  away  by 
the  too  great  eifect  he  was  giving  to  the  work  of  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis.  At  the  time  that  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
wrote,  a  grievance  undoubtedly  existed — existed  certainly  in 
the  minds  of  every  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  and  prominently 
in  the  minds  of  every  occupier  of  land  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  At  that  time,  although  Catholic  emancipation  from 
the  disability  of  entering  Parliament  had  been  given  by  the  legis- 
lation of  1829,  still  as  a  heavy  impost  alike  upon  men's  positions 
and  upon  men's  freedom  and  equality,  there  existed  the  Irish 
Church.  But  the  force  of  its  weight,  upon  men's  material 
interests,  and  upon  their  feelings  and  desire  for  equality,  sprang 
prominently  and  particularly  from  the  exaction  of  tithes  under 
that  Church.  It  was  with  that  system,  in  the  year  1836,  that 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  dealing.  It  was  the  evils  of 
that  system,  productive  of  secret  societies,  and  productive  of 
discontent,  that  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  combating. 
It  was  not  till  1838,  two  years  after  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
published  his  book,  that  the  tithe  was  commuted  into  a  rent- 
charge  upon  the  land ;  and  then  we  have  again  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Lecky  as  to  the  effect  of  that  removal.  His  views  are 
expressed  at  volume  vi:,  page  411  : — 

" '  The  collection  of  tithes,  or  the  method  rather  than 
the  amount,  was  detested  both  by  the  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  exceedingly  unpopular  among 
the  smaller  landed  gentry.'  .  .  .  'Its  inequalities  and 
injustices  were  too  glaring-  for  any  plausible  defence,  and 
the  language  of  Pitt  seems  to  show  that  England  would 
have  placed  no  obstacle   in  the  way  of  redress.'    .    .    . 

'  Lecky,  iv.,  477 ;  vi.,  50. 
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'  The  Irish  Church,  when  it  was  supported  by  tithes,  was 
the  most  unpopular  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Europe, 
and  it  kept  the  country  in  a  condition  verging  on  civil  war. 
After  the  commutation  of  tithes  nearly  all  active  hostility 
to  it  disappeared.  The  Church  question  speedily  becaine 
indifferent  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  :  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  a  beneficent,  and  usually  a  popular  element 
in  Irish  society,  and  the  measure  which  finally  disendowed 
them  was  much  more  due  to  the  exigencies  of  English  party 
politics  than  to  any  genuine  pressure  of  Irish  opinion.'  " 

With  the  removal  of  tithes,  the  principal  burthen  which 
fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  as  an  occupier  of  land 
passed  away.  The  sentiment  on  the  subject  remained,  but 
with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  the 
grievance  was  entirely  removed.  And  so  it  is  that,  in  respect 
first  to  commercial  inequality  or  injustice,  and  secondly  to 
religious  disability  or  to  undue  religious  restraint  or  burthen, 
there  had  been  an  entire  sweeping  away  of  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  yet  it  was  for  a  fair  portion  of  time  that  my  learned 
friend  dwelt  upon  these  two  grievances  as  the  source  to  which 
he  endeavoured  to  trace,  and  to  which  he  promised  to  trace, 
the  causes  of  discontent  and  crime  ;  whilst  upon  investigation 
it  seems  that  what  my  friend  was  doing  was  to  present  a  tale  to 
you,  a  tale  artistically  arranged  and  eloquently  expressed,  and 
yet  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  lately  said,  it  was  a  tale  of  the  dead,  a 
tale  of  the  deeds  of  generations  that  have  passed  away  and  are 
mouldering  in  the  dust. 

I  hope  I  have  swept  away  these  two  causes  of  discontent 
which  would  lead  to  crime.  I  know  not  if  there  were  any 
political  causes  likely  to  produce  discontent.  There  may  have 
been  at  the  time  with  which  we  have  to  deal  some  political 
grievances,  fair  questions  for  Parliamentary  discussion.  I  can 
understand  the  poUtician  pointing  perhaps  to  a  smaller 
electoral  roll  in  Irish  counties  or  boroughs  than  in  England. 
That  resulted  from  the  character  of  those  who  held  the  land ;  not 
from  the  effect  of  legislation.  There  was,  too,  perhaps  a  more 
substantial  grievance  in  the  inequality  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
It  did  produce,  no  doubt,  a  much  smaller  municipal  constituency 
in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland.  But  one  has,  my  Lords,  to  ask 
how  far  would  such  considerations  affect  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  consisting,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
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the  most  part,  of  a  rural  and  agricultural  population.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  small  Irish  landowner,  as  he  lived  by  day  and 
by  night  within  his  wretched  home,  would  be  affected  much  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  electors  in  an  Irish  county  than 
in  a  corresponding  English  county.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  bring  discontent  to  his  mind  that  would  send  him  out 
on  the  hillside  by  night  if  he  were  told  that  there  were  fewer 
municipal  electors  in  Waterford  and  in  Belfast  than  there  were 
in  Southampton  or  in  Nottingham.  Those  were  not  the  causes 
that  would  move  men  to  the  risk  proceeding  from  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  It  would  not  move  them  to  a  discontent 
with  their  daily  lot.  Those  who  thought  and  those  who  acted 
had  to  place,  as  they  did  place,  on  one  side,  all  subjects  of 
discontent  represented  by  political  considerations.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  third  cause  of  discontent  to  which  my  learned 
friend  referred  remained,  the  relative  positions  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  producing  a  condition  amongst  many  men,  which  is 
said  (and  to  some  extent  I  am  not  about  to  controvert  the 
saying)  to  have  produced  a  wretched  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  especially  of  the  small  holder.  That  was  existent, 
and  had  to  be  dealt  with.  I  should  describe  that  subject  and 
that  cause  as  being  of  a  social  rather  than  of  a  pohtical 
character.  It  affected  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.  It  was  no  matter  of  sentiment.  It  was  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  past.  It  affected  every  man  as  he  went  forth 
from  or  entered  into  his  house.  It  was  brought  literally  home 
to  him  in  a  form  that  would  cause  him  to  be  moved,  and 
deeply  moved,  by  any  suggestion  for  the  amelioration  of  his 
condition. 

I  am  not  about  to  defend  in  its  entirety  the  system  that 
existed,  a  system  which  regulated  the  relative  position  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Something  at  least  had  been  done  in 
the  year  1870  to  benefit  the  tenant  and  to  place  him  in  a 
better  relative  position  than  he  had  occupied  towards  his 
landlord.  I  have  accepted  that  which  has  fallen  from  you.  I 
am  not  about,  in  detail,  to  discuss  this  system.  But  it  is 
necessary  in  relation  to  matter  I  have  to  refer  to,  directly 
bearing  upon  these  issues,  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  the 
legislation  of  1870,  the  Land  Act  of  that  year,  had  materially 
benefited  the  tenant.  Except  for  non-payment  of  rent  he 
could  not  be  arbitrarily  ejected  or  evicted  without  compen- 
sation paid  to  him,  and  although  subsequent  legislation  has 
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admitted  that  that  was  not  a  full  measure  of  redress  of  the 
grievance  of  the  tenant,  yet  it  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition that  he  had  previously  occupied.  I  do  not  defend  the 
system  that  had  existed  before  1881  in  its  entirety,  because 
Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has 
admitted  by  the  legislation  of  that  year  that  there  were 
grievances  requiring  redress,  and  assuming,  as  we  do  assume, 
that  Parliament  has  acted  within  its  wisdom  in  passing  the 
measure  of  188 1,  there  is  an  admission  of  the  highest  record, 
an  admission  upon  the  Statute  Book  of  this  country,  that  there 
were  grievances  which  required  to  be  redressed. 

It  is  part  of  the  argument  I  am  endeavouring  to  submit  to 
you,  that  there  were  practical  grievances,  which,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Irish  tenant,  had  settled  deeply  in  his 
spirit  and  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  from  that  fountain  that  those 
who  were  seeking  to  produce  unsettlement  in  Ireland  knew 
they  could  procure  the  most  copious  stream  of  assistance  in 
their  work.  But  whilst  I  say  I  am  not  about  to  defend  the 
system,  or  to  defend  individual  landlords,  it  is,  I  think,  due  to 
those  who  have  been  attacked  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land 
League  ;  those  who  were  sought  to  be  banished  from  Ireland ; 
those  who  have  been  attacked  here ;  it  is  but  due  to  them  to 
say  that  of  late  at  least  there  has  seldom  been  justice  meted 
out  to  them.. 

It  would  be  almost  historical  if  1  remind  you  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission  there  are  words  of 
commendation  of  the  Irish  landlords  as  a  class.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  refer  to  it  except  as  a  matter  of  history, 
but  I  know  that  the  statesman  who  introduced  the  Land  Bill  of 
1 88 1  did  not  base  the  necessity  of  that  measure  upon  the  ill 
deeds  of  the  landlords,  but  offered  them  an  acquittal  from  any 
conduct  that  deserved  condemnation. 

My  Lords,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  read  to  you  the  words 
again  of  Mr.  Lecky,  where  he  says  (vol.  iv.,  page  315)  : — 

"  It  is  essential  indeed  in  considering  the  economical 
condition  of  Ireland  in  the  last  century  to  bear  steadily 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  landowner  and  the 
middleman,  and  to  remember  that  the  latter,  with  whom 
alone  the  cottier  came  in  much  contact,  was  constantly 
spoken  of  as  the  landlord.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  the 
charge  of  exacting  exorbitant  or  oppressive  rents  can  be 
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sustained  against  the  Irish  landowners  of  the  i8th  century 
considered  as  a  class." 

"  The  faults  of  Irish  landowners  have  indeed  at  most 
periods  of  Irish  history  been  much  more  faults  of  negli- 
gence than  of  oppression."  .  .  . 

"  Leases  sometimes  for  ever,  more  often  for  lives  extend- 
ing over  40,  50,  60,  or  even  70  years,  were  general." 

I  read  from  Lecky  in  disjointed  not  in  consecutive  sentences ; 
but  on  pp.  315  and  317  his  views  as  to  the  faults  that 
rested  upon  the  Irish  landlords  are  found.  But  if,  as  I  think, 
a  word  of  praise  and  a  word  of  defence  is  due  to  them  and 
many  of  them,  it  is  not  controverted  by  me,  that  there  was 
at  the  time  we  have  to  deal  with  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  Irish  tenant  that  he  had  a  grievance,  which  I  term  a  social 
grievance,  and  to  that  feeling  any  agitator  could  appeal,  and 
appeal  with  confidence,  as  a  moving  power  in  the  action  of  the 
Irish  tenant. 

My  Lords,  I  think,  therefore,  again  in  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  past  has  been  made  by  my 
learned  friend  in  undue  degree  to  apply  to  the  present.  He 
has  taken  partly  from  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis;  he  has 
taken  partly  from  Mr.  Lecky  when  dealing  with  past  times ;  he 
has  taken  from  an  authority  which  I  cannot  trace,  too,  argu- 
ments which,  submitted  to  your  Lordships,  amount  to  the 
statement  that  at  the  time  when  we  enter  upon  this  inquiry  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  tenant  was  one  that  of  its  own  motion, 
of  its  own  action,  naturally  produced,  inherently  produced,  the 
discontent  and  therefore  the  crime,  the  source  of  which  we 
are  now  seeking  to  arrive  at. 

In  his  speech  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  : — 

"  The  result  has  been  that  the  Irish  tenant  has  been, 
broadly  speaking  (I  am  now,  of  course,  merely  speaking 
of  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  who  most  need  protection), 
reduced  in  his  surroundings  of  house,  of  clothing,  of 
food,  to  a  sordid  condition,  to  a  condition  described, — 
and  I  shall  cite  the  recent  authority  upon  this  point  of 
Wate, — and  truly  described  as  the  worst  clad,  worst  fed, 
and  worst  housed  population  on  the  face  of  the  civilised 
globe." 

Well,  I  might  read  another  portion  of  his  speech.     I  think 
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by  a  misprint,  my  friend  repeats  those  words,  referring  them 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  I  am  speaking  entirely  from  memory, 
and  I  have  not  devoted  time  to  vouch  my  recollection  ;  but  I 
think  those  were  the  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  there- 
fore, must  have  spoken  them  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  to 
the  recent  authority  of  Wate,  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  mis- 
print of  any  kind  there,  but  the  industry  of  one  of  my  friends 
has  discovered  that  in  the  year  1763  Mr.  Wate  was  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and,  scarcely 
supposing  that  my  friend  meant  to  quote  that  official  as  a 
recent  authority,  you  must  take  the  description,  which  my 
memory  suggests  to  me  was  given  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  as  applying  to  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  and 
more  ago. 

It  is  part  of  my  case  (and  the  proposition  of  my  friend  I 
do  not  differ  from ;  I  agree  with  it),  that  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasant  or  small  tenant  was  not  such  as  would  bring 
content  and  satisfaction  to  his  mind.  Still,  I  protest  against 
the  view  that  was  presented  to  you,  viz.,  that  the  condition  of 
things  which  had  existed  in  Ireland  in  time  gone  by — a  condi- 
tion of  things  to  be  regretted  and  to  be  reprehended — existed 
in  its  intensity  down  to  the  present  time,  so  as  to  be  a  self- 
acting  cause  of  crime.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully  of 
my  friend's  argument,  the  fault  he  has  made  has  been  in  deal- 
ing too  much  in  historical  research.  He  confused  the  past 
with  the  present ;  and  whilst  he  had  many  quotations  to  give 
to  you  from  Lecky  and  from  others  as  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland  in  past  times,  may  I  ask  you  to  consider  how  many  of 
those  hours  that  my  friend  so  usefully  (and  I  mean  it  un- " 
affectedly)  occupied  when  addressing  your  Lordships,  were 
occupied  with  dealing  with  the  important  period  of  Irish 
history,  the  period  that  existed  between  the  year  1846  and 
the  year  1879  ?  I  ^^ve  perused  more  than  once  my  friend's 
argument,  and  as  far  as  I  can  discover  that  period  is  a  blank. 
With  the  exception  of  dealing  with  Deasy's  Act  in  i860,  and 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  history  has  no  charm  for  my  learned 
friend  when  dealing  with  a  period  subsequent  to  1846. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  history  to  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
this  case  must  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  echoes  of  the  past. 
It  must  deal  with  the  facts  and  the  incidents  of  a  time  that 
shall  not  be  too  remote,  but  shall  be  sufficiently  approximate 
to  produce  effect,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the   results  into 
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which  inquiry  has  to  be  made.  I  am  not  about  to  deal  at 
length  with  the  severe  crisis — with  the  grievous  affliction  that 
fell  upon  Ireland — I  mean  the  famine  of  1846  and  1847,  the 
intensity  of  which  has  now  become  matter  of  history.  Death, 
absolute  starvation,  of  strong  men  as  well  as  women  and 
children,  were  things  daily  and  hourly  to  be  told.  It  was  a 
crisis  such  as  probably  in  European  countries  has  never  been 
exceeded,  but  for  good  or  for  evil  it  was  a  crisis  out  of  which 
a  new  order  of  things  sprang  up  in  Ireland.  In  that  work  my 
friend  has  referred  to,  Dr.  Grimshaw's  report,  this  matter  is 
referred  to.  I  quote  this  book  with  confidence,  because  my 
learned  friend  accepts  Dr.  Grimshaw  as  a  reliable  authority, 
as  an  authority  that  your  Lordship  may  pay  full  heed  to,  and  at 
page  323  Dr.  Grimshaw  says  : — 

"  The  broad  fact  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Irish 
crisis  of  1846-47  caused  a  complete  social  revolution  in 
this  country — so  complete  that  every  important  existing 
institution  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  new  birth  or 
development  after  that  great  crisis." 

Whilst  I  am  sure  there  is  some  good  reason  for  my  friend's 
line  of  argument,  I  believe  that  fact  will  commend  itself 
to  your  judgment,  not  only  upon  that  authority,  but  upon 
general  knowledge.  It  seems  strange,  I  say,  that  my  friend's 
argument  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland  should  be  founded  within 
the  area  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  work  upon  a  state  of 
things  pre-existent  to  the  great  crisis  that  is  here  referred  to, 
and  that  none  of  the  time  at  my  learned  friend's  disposal  was 
given  to  dealing  with  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  after  the 
crisis  of  1846  and  1847.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  crisis 
may  have  produced  either  improvement,  or  it  may  have  pro- 
duced a  falling  back  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
is  a  happy  thought  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  and  of  its  people,  that  the  effect  of  that  crisis  was 
one  essentially  of  good,  essentially  of  improvement.  In  the 
first  place,  Dr.  Grimshaw,  at  page  361,  says — 

"  Possibly  we  might  have  advanced  faster  than  we 
have  done ;  but  when  we  consider  the  mighty  collapse 
that  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  half 
century,  which  began  in  the  days  of  the  great  famine  of 
1846,  1847,  ai^d  1848,  it  may  be  that  Ireland  has  advanced 
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more  rapidly,  and  recovered  from  the  condition  of  almost 
total  wreck,  more  completely  than  any  other  country  would 
have  done,  or  ever  has  done." 

That  is  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grimshaw,  but  the  progress 
that  Ireland  has  made  rests  not  only  on  the  mere  opinion  of  a 
writer.  Happily  it  can  be  established  by  the  proof  of  actual 
and  material  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  Irish  peasantry.  If  we  trace  the  cause  of  the 
great  suffering  in  Ireland  that  existed  prior  to  1846,  and 
certainly  was  developed  by  the  bad  harvests  of  1846,  1847, 
and  1848,  we  shall  learn  something  of  what  would  be  Ukely 
to  produce  the  discontent,  the  source  of  which  we  are  now  in 
search  of.  My  Lords,  the  two  great  causes  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Irish  tenant  holder  (and  as  my  learned  friend  dealt 
with  that  class  generally,  referring  to  the  small  tenant  holder,  I 
am  employing  the  term  in  the  same  sense),  the  two  great 
causes  producing  that  sad  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  in 
1846  and  1847  were  to  be  found  in  over-population,  and  in  the 
economic  condition,  partly  the  natural,  I  should  say,  and  partly 
the  economic  condition  of  the  soil.  We  have  it  upon  high 
authority  upon  this  subject,  the  authority  of  Malthus,  that 
during  the  eighteenth  century  the  population  of  Ireland  in- 
creased with  greater  speed,  and  at  a  higher  rate  of  increase, 
than  any  known  increase  of  population  in  Europe. '  Such 
increase  resulting  from  early  marriage,  aided  by  the  absence 
of  emigration,  produced  a  large  population,  demanding  some 
means  of  sustenance,  and  demanding  of  course  the  existence 
of  a  home.  We  know  that  certainly  during  the  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whilst,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  mentioned,  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  increased  basis  of  sustenance,  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  population,  there  was  also,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  a  greater  home  demand, — this  demand  for  covering  or 
for  homes, — and  while  the  demand  became  greater,  for  a  time 
at  least,  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  instead  of  increasing  had  been  diminishing.  Speaking 
very  generally,  we  know  that  in  1841  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  upwards  of  eight  millions.  The  commerce  of  Ireland,  the 
industries  of  Ireland  had  fallen  away,  and  the  increase  of 
population  found  no  relief  in  that  which  affords  relief  in  many 
countries,  namely,  the  centralisation  of  an  increasing  popula- 
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lion  in  certain  districts  where  industries  abound.  Emigration 
up  to  a  certain  time,  a  comparatively  recent  time,  did  nothing 
to  meet  this  ever-increasing  demand.  And  so  it  was  that  this 
population  so  growing  had  to  find  the  increased  necessity  of 
support  in  one  direction  only,  and  that  was  the  land. 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  how  sad  had  been  the  course 
that  had  been  taken  by  legislation,  supposed  to  be  bene- 
ficial legislation,  and  yet,  as  it  must  have  been  in  relation  to 
Ireland,  producing  sad  results.  Nature  has  made  Ireland, 
with  its  damp  climate,  a  country  ill-adapted  for  the  production 
of  any  cereal  crop.  It  was  a  country  where,  in  certain  portions 
of  it,  the  warm  and  damp  climate  produced  a  pasture  land  of 
exceeding  richness,  and  if  a  false  inducement  had  not  com- 
bated with  the  directions  in  which  nature  would  have  led  man, 
Ireland  would  have  remained  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  times, 
a  land  where  little  corn  was  grown,  and  where  pasture  afforded 
the  richest  food  for  cattle.  But  in  the  year  1784  legislation 
stepped  in,  and  that  which  was  known  as  Mr.  Forster's  Corn 
Law  granted  large  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  It 
imposed  heavy  duties  upon  importation  into  Ireland.  Of 
course,  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Parliament  had  the 
power  of  dealing  with  its  internal  affairs.  That  legislation, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  war  prices  existed  in  Ireland,  caused 
the  land  to  be  broken  up,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  corn,  a  crop  to  which  it  was  never  suited.  For  a  time,  of 
course,  on  these  small  holdings  where  corn  was  grown,  each 
man  may  have  found  a  home.  Each  man  may  have  found  from 
that  crop  a  great  gain  to  himself;  but  times  which  some  will 
think  happier  times  came  into  existence.  The  war  closed  in 
1815.  The  high  prices  fell  away.  This  land  could  not  grow  any 
corn  that  could  be  dealt  with  as  a  commodity  at  any  profit,  and 
so  under  the  new  condition  of  things  which  existed,  when  this 
artificial  system  had  failed  to  have  any  eiifect,  when  the  bounty 
system  was  repealed,  when  prices  fell  away,  the  result  came  to 
be  that  the  corn  land  did  not  give  support  to  man,  and  there 
was  a  tendency  of  course  to  return  to  the  larger  pasture  hold- 
ings, when  men  would  be  swept  away  from  the  possession  of 
the  small  holdings  they  had  previously  held.  Those  were  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  crisis  of  1846,  and  when  there  came 
the  falling  off  in  the  harvest,  especially  in  the  potato  crop,  in 
184s,  1846,  and  1847,  it  found  Ireland  sadly  over-populated, 
over-populated  in  relation  to  the  resources  at  its  command  for 
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the  purpose  of  its  support.  There  is  no  human  being  wlio  can 
do  other  than  deplore  all  the  suffering  that  took  place,  and  all 
those  causes  which  produced  a  falling  off  of  population,  a 
population  that  if  not  decimated,  was  diminished  by  death  and 
starvation ;  a  population  that  has  been  diminished  to  an  un- 
natural extent  by  emigration ;  I  mean  not  an  unnatural  extent 
under  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  in  relation  to  the  wishes  and 
the  wills  of  men  who  emigrated.  Whilst  those  causes  reduced 
the  population  of  Ireland  by  three  millions  between  1841  and 
1881,  yet  as  that  population  diminished  so  there  became  a 
greater  amount  of  support  for  the  men  who  remained,  and  the 
insufficiency,  be  it  of  food,  be  it  even  of  the  very  homes  to  cover 
men,  was  year  by  year  steadily  diminishing,  and  so  the  cause 
of  suffering  and  discontent  grew  less.  My  Lords,  it  is  not 
immaterial  to  look  in  relation  to  this  fact  to  the  figures  that  we 
obtain  from  Dr.  Grimshaw  to  show  how  great  had  been  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant  with  whose 
conduct  we  are  about  to  deal. 

In  the  year  1841  the  population  was  8,175,124.  In  1881, 
which  is  an  approximate  census  to  the  time  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  the  population  had  fallen  to  5,174,836,  or  a  sad 
falling  off  of  three  millions  in  those  forty  years — three-eighths  of 
the  population  gone.  Dr.  Grimshaw  gives  the  figures  dealing 
with  the  rural  population,  a  distinction  which  of  course  leaves 
out  the  inhabitants  of  such  cities  as  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Cork.  He  points  out  in  the  year  1841  there  were  13,464,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
population.  The  intervening  years  are  all  told  by  the  second 
table  of  Dr.  Grimshaw,  but  I  will  only  read  the  result.  Whilst 
in  1841  the  population  was  8,175,000,  and  13,464,000  acres 
afforded  them  accommodation,  in  the  year  1881  there  were 
15,271,000  acres  under  cultivation  to  meet  a  population  that 
had  diminished  from  8,175,000  to  5,175,000,  and  so  the  result 
is  that  whilst  in  1841  there  had  been  for  each  individual  of  the 
rural  population  one  and  eight-tenths  of  an  acre,  in  the  year  i88i 
there  were  three  and  a  half  acres  for  each  individual.  It  had 
been  a  progressive  increase,  an  increase,  therefore,  which  must 
have  produced  a  greater  amount  of  content  in  the  Irish  tenant. 
I  say  that  the  progress  and  improvement  in  the  Irish  tenant 
was  a  progress  and  improvement  that  was  brought  home  to 
him.  It  did  not  mean  merely  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  a 
few,  and  the  riches  of  a  country  being  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
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privileged  class.  We  have  in  Dr.  Grimshaw's  report,  at  page 
332,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  peasant  was 
housed.  We  have  a  vivid  description  placed  before  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  Irish  tenants  lived,  and  your  Lordships 
will  find  probably  an  increase  of  improvement  and  advance, 
telling  as  happy  a  tale  as  was  ever  found  in  a  statistical  report. 
In  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Grimshaw  tells  us  there  was  a  total  of 
1,328,839  inhabited  houses.  ,  Of  these  only  40,080  were  what 
were  termed  first-class  houses.  You  have  then  264,184  second 
class,  533,297  third,  and  491,278  of  the  fourth ;  and  so  out  of 
the  1,328,839  there  were  more  than  a  million  represented  by 
the  wretched  hovels  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  class.  There 
were  half  a  million  of  the  fourth-class  houses.  Your  Lordships 
will  understand  what  they  were.  Dr.  Grimshaw  says,  "The 
fourth  class  includes  all  single-room  houses,  constituted  of 
mud  or  perishable  material ;  the  third  a  better  class,  with 
from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows "  ;  then  we  come  to 
the  second,  "  a  good  farmhouse  in  the  country  or  a  small  town 
house  ;  "  and  I  say  that  it  is  a  happy  comparison,  between  what 
existed  in  Ireland  in  1841  and  that  which  existed  in  1881. 
The  first-class  houses  had  increased  from  40,080  to  66,727,  no 
very  great  increase.  The  second-class  houses,  that  is  good 
farmhouses  as  described  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  had  increased  from 
264,184  to  422,241,  and  then  we  come  to  the  bad  class  of 
houses,  the  third  and  the  fourth.  The  third-class  houses  have 
decreased  from  533,297  to  384,475.  The  fourth-class  houses, 
that  class  that  must  have  represented  a  blot  upon  the  social 
system  of  any  country,  had  decreased  from  491,278  to  40,665 
only.  Amongst  the  sad  facts  mentioned  by  my  learned  friend 
in  connection  with  Irish  history,  and  perhaps  still  more  amongst 
the  sad  fa,cts  eloquently  told  to  you  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  no 
reference  has  been  made  to  such  progress  that  Ireland  had  been 
making  in  relation  to  its  sorest  and  direst  disease.  Who,  if 
they  read  that  half  the  people  of  the  country  lived  with  a 
whole  family  in  a  single  room,  with  mud  forming  the  walls, 
such  fuel  as  was  burnt  finding  no  outlet  for  its  smoke,  would 
need  to  be  told  that  such  a  country  must  have  a  cloud  of 
misery  hanging  over  it  ?  And  such  was  the  country  that  my 
learned  friend,  dealing  with  a  time  which  was  long  gone  by, 
has  been  describing.  Yet  whilst  the  light  happily  has  cast 
away  much  of  this  cloud,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
now  stands  forth  as  a  bright  record,  for  some  reason  or  other 
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both  the  skilled  advocate  and  the  eloquent  supporter  of  his 
country's  rights  have  been  willing  not  to  mention  the  happy 
progress  that  Ireland  has  so  fortunately  been  making. 

This  is  not  political.  This  bears  directly  upon  the  issue 
that  is  before  you.  I  ask  you  to  recollect  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  case  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  that 
when  the  action  we  are  inquiring  into  took  place,  Ireland  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  a  natural  upheaving  of  men  to  throw 
off  the  misery  of  their  condition  took  place,  and  no  agitator's 
art  was  required  to  foster  a  plant  of  natural  growth.  Is  it  not 
material  to  know  that  whilst  you  may  bring  up  the  musty 
records  of  secret  societies  as  told  by  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  referring  to  a  time  gone  by,  when  there  was  a  state,  no 
doubt,  of  wretched  misery  and  degradation  existing  in  Ireland, 
that  happily  humanity  has  done  much,  the  progress  of  nations 
and  of  civilisation  has  done  more?  We  have  in  the  Irish 
people,  if  not  a  condition  you  would  desire,  at  least  a  condition 
that  has  been  altered  and  changed  in  every  respect  for  the 
better.  And  it  was  in  relation  to  a  nation  and  a  people  so 
changing,  so  benefited  by  progress,  that  the  old  rules  of 
conduct  are  sought  to  be  applied.  It  is  (as  my  friend  says  on  the 
recent  authority  of  one  hundred  years  ago)  with  the  country 
worst  clad,  worst  fed  of  any  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  my 
learned  friend  seeks  to  deal.  He  is  dealing  with  a  country 
that  existed  before  the  crisis  of  1846,  whilst  I  feel  I  am 
entitled  to  say  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  your 
Lordships  if  I  deal  with  it  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  time. 
That,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you,  is  the  Ireland  which  comes 
within  the  area  of  the  investigation  being  carried  on  in  this 
Court. 

I  know  not  whether  you  will  think  it  has  sufficient  bearing 
upon  the  subject  when  we  are  considering  the  progress  that 
this  country  has  been  making,  to  consider  not  only  the  improved 
material  position  of  its  peasantry,  not  only  that  it  should  be 
shown  to  you  that  they  were  approaching  a  condition,  if  not 
having  reached  it,  of  equality  with  the  peasants  of  England, 
but  also  what  progress  they  had  made  in  matters  that  would 
aid  Irishmen  in  bringing  independent  judgment  to  bear 
upon  all  that  was  submitted  to  them.  I  will  only  occupy 
your  time  for  one  minute  or  two  in  pointing  out  to  you  that  the 
Ireland  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  1879  was  not  an  Ireland 
formed  of  ignorant  and   uninformed  men.      Proof  has  been 
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given  in  this  Court  again  and  again  of  the  quick  inherent 
intelligence  of  the  Irish  peasant.  I  think  no  one  who  has 
been  in  any  way  assisting  in  these  proceedings  has  failed  to 
form  a  judgment  of  comparison  between  men  in  equivalent 
classes  in  England  and  Ireland  favourable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  peasant  class  of  Ireland  who  have  given  testimony 
before  your  Lordships. 

It  was  true  that  in  earlier  times  education  had  not  made, 
great  way  amongst  Irishmen.  Poverty  perhaps  had  not 
allowed  many  of  them  to  obtain  education  for  themselves, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  any  one's  feelings  if  I  say  that 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  never  made  it  its  peculiar  duty  to  bring  education  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  whom  it  taught.  Still,  certainly  the 
result  was  that  in  the  year  1841  (I  again  am  quoting  from  Dr. 
Grimshaw),  out  of  a  population  in  Ireland  of  8,175,000  only 
1,966,000  could  read  and  write.  Then  there  was  a  class  that 
could  reg,d  only,  but  53  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  education,  and  so 
in  1 88 1,  instead  of  there  being  53  per  cent,  that  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  that  percentage  had  been  reduced  to  25  per 
cent.  The  figures  are  given  in  the  table  in  full  detail,  the 
different  details  from  1 841  to  1881  of  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  who  could  read  only,  and  the  percentages  are 
worked  out  in  relation  to  the  population.  Thus  in  the  same 
way  that  there  had  been  advance  in  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people,  so  there  had  been  an  advance  in  that  education 
which  would  enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  had 
been,  as,  of  course,  every  one  knows,  in  those  forty  years,  an 
immense  advanceUn  the  dissemination  of  writings ;  and  news- 
papers (whether  they  were  for  good  or  for  evil)  were  scattered 
throughout  the  land  in  greater  proportion  than  they  had  been. 
And  we  can  understand  that  this  progress,  applied  to  the  quick 
intelligence  of  the  Irish  peasant,  would  make  him  a  ready  listener 
to  anything  that  would  affect  his  senses,  anything  certainly  that 
would  lead  him  to  believe  that  advantage  and  improvement 
could  be  brought  home  to  him.  And  so  it  was  with  an  Ireland 
growing  in  prosperity,  with  a  people  growing  in  knowledge 
and  in  intelligence,  we  now  approach  that  time  which  is  the 
material  time  for  consideration  ;  we  approach  the  period, 
undefined  in  some  respects,  but  which  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  as  commencing  in  the 
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year  1877,  and  I  for  one  moment  ask  you  to  cast  a  retrospect 
to  that  particular  time. 

Michael  Davitt. 

I  am  now  departing  from  retrospect  of  an  historical  charac 
ter.  I  am  now  calling  into  being  a  man  desirous  of  effecting 
great  results  in  Ireland.  I  will  take  no  abstract  or  hypothetical 
view  of  the  position.  Affecting  a  more  concrete  position,  I  will 
suppose  that  a  man  was  desirous  of  effecting  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  he  was 
resolving  in  his  own  mind  what  agencies  could  be  brought  into 
existence,  how  that  work  could  be  carried  out,  and  towards 
whom  those  agencies  ought  to  be  applied.  I  hope  the  very 
short  review  I  have  made  of  historical  matters  will  establish  the 
fact  that  the  man  so  thinking  and  so  resolving  would  know  that 
political  grievance  no  longer  existed.  He  would  know  it  would 
be  useless  to  tell  any  occupier  of  land  in  Ireland  that  he  was' 
wanting  in  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  his  product  by 
commercial  inequality  or  by  commercial  restriction.  It  would 
be  useless  even  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  have  told  any 
of  his  flock  that  they  suffered  from  religious  disability,  from  a 
grievance  of  inequality  in  respect  to  laws  affecting  their  religion, 
and  so,  be  the  man  whoever  he  might,  any  agitator  would  have 
known  that  the  only  point  which  he  could  urge  and  successfully 
urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Irish  tenant,  would  be  that  position 
he  occupied  towards  his  landlord,  and  the  only  benefit  by 
which  he  could  lure  him  into  action  would  be  a  benefit  derived 
from  an  alteration  of  these  relative  positions. 

My  Lords,  I  turn  from  events  before  the  year  1877,  and  I 
come  to  the  action  of  a  man  who  has  played  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  Ireland's  history  during  the  last  ten  years. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  in  the  year  1877, 
there  was  a  man  occupying  a  cell  in  Dartmoor  prison.  He  had 
occupied  it  for  a  long  period,  for  some  seven  years,  and  during 
that  time  his  mind  had  dwelt — this  is  no  tale  of  mine — his  mind 
had  dwelt  upon  those  wrongs  as  he  deemed  them,  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  and  his  thoughts  had  been  occupied  during  the  dark 
dreary  hours  of  imprisonment  with  seeking  for  the  best  method 
of  relieving  those  wrongs. 

To  that  man  the  Ireland  he  was  dealing  with  must  have  been 
the  Ireland  of  1870.     I  presume  that  his  imprisonment  was  of 
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such  a  character  that  he  had  been  shut  out  from  all  knowledge 
of  the  world  ;  he  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  legislation, 
for  instance,  of  1870,  and  he  would  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
influence  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  ; 
he  was  brooding  after  the  fashion  of  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  speech,  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  of  a  time 
that  was  past.  And  this  will  become  a  material  fact.  When 
his  mind  was  employed  upon  the  framing  of  means  and  methods 
for  altering  the  position  of  Ireland,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
conditions  of  the  class  he  was  about  to  appeal  to,  had  they 
flourished  or  failed,  had  the  harvests  been  beneficent  or 
deficient.  All  such  considerations  must  have  been  a  blank 
to  him ;  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Ireland  he  had  known,  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  grievances  he  had  known,  and  he  was  finding 
a  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  with  which  he  had  been 
acquainted. 

My  Lords,  I  need  not  tell  you  the  man  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  is  the  Irishman  who  has  been  addressing  you  with 
such  great  eloquence  and  ability  for  so  many  days.  I  would 
not  for  one  moment  take  upon  myself  the  task  of  dissecting 
another  man's  character,  still  less  would  I  endeavour  to  surmise 
causes  and  reasons  for  his  actions.  I  prefer  dealing  with  facts. 
But  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  according  to  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  is  the  father  of  the  Land  League,  and  as  we 
proceed,  step  by  step,  I  will  show  that  all  that  has  been  carried 
out  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Davitt.  The  first  initial  thought 
and  conception  was  his,  the  original  action  that  brought  men 
together  with  a  common  object  was  all  his,  and  for  a  time  the 
government  of  the  Land  League  was  in  his  hands.  It  is,  there- 
fore, material,  and  most  material  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
acts  of  this  body  in  combination,  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
its  actions  as  moved  and  controlled  by  certain  men,  to  inquire 
and  to  ask  who  these  men  are.  In  answering  that  question,  if 
one  answers  it  rightly,  one  establishes  the  motives  and  objects 
of  a  man  in  acting  in  the  manner  in  which  action  has  occurred. 
Whilst  saying  that  I  would  abstain  from  dissecting  any  man's 
character,  and  likelihood  of  action  resulting  from  that  character, 
it  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  false  delicacy  in  dealing  with 
a  person  so  prominent  in  these  events  as  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  if 
one  did  not  ask  from  what  spring  of  action  did  the  organisation 
controlled  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  pjoceed. 

For  nearly,  for  more,  in  fact,  than  twelve  months,  so  far 
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as  they  are  occupied  by  legal  events,  some  of  us  have  sat 
in  close  contact  with  Michael  Davitt.  Your  Lordships  have 
probably  observed  the  quickness  with  which  he  has  appreciated 
your  ruling  upon  many  matters.  I  may  say  there  is  not  one 
amongst  us,  not  any  of  my  learned  friends,  who  will  not  feel 
that  the  courtesy  and  bearing  he  has  displayed  towards  us, 
the  assistance  he  has  often  rendered  us,  and  also  his  great 
knowledge  of  this  case,  have  given  us  some  insight  into  that 
strange  quickness,  that  intelligence,  that  instinctive  power 
which  must  have  made  him  a  paramount  figure  when  dealing 
with  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  must  have  caused  him  to  have 
been  almost  an  irresistible  agent  when  contending  with  men  of 
a  different  degree  of  intelligence. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  think  there  are  personally  few  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  who  would  not 
feel  it  a  repugnant  task  to  criticise  the  action  that  he  was 
controlling,  and  to  trace  to  him  any  conduct  that  would  impute 
bad  motives ;  but  still,  the  facts  of  this  case  stand  before 
you,  and  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Davitt's  conduct  must  be 
judged  by  you.  We  know  now  the  simple  patent  facts,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  alter,  and  certainly  in  relation  to  Mr.  Davitt 
we  have  nothing  in  hostility  to  him  to  exaggerate. 

From  Mr.  Davitt's  story,  as  it  has  been  told  by  himself  in 
the  witness-box,  and  from  many  passages  in  the  eloquent 
speech  which  he  has  addressed  to  you,  we  know  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  Mr.  Davitt,  from  his 
point  of  view,  addressed  you  lengthily  in  advocacy  of  that 
position.  He  told  you  of  the  wrongs  that  he  thought  needed 
redress,  and  then  he  appealed  to  you  as  a  legal  tribunal,  to 
say  whether  there  was  not  some  excuse  for  his  position  as  a 
Fenian.  I  will  take  that  combination  as  it  exists,  and  as  we — 
I  say  we — I  mean  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  alone  can 
deal  with  it.  It  was  a  treasonable  combination,  a  combination 
against  the  Government  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  it  was 
a  combination  made  against  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and 
against  the  authority  of  the  law  in  this  country,  and  whether 
men  may  find  a  vast  difference  between  the  crime  of  such  a 
conspiracy  and  the  ordinary  crime  of  human  nature,  I  can 
find  no  justification  for  a  man  belonging  to  a  treasonable 
combination,  a  conspiracy  to  upset  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 

I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that  your  justification  for  treason 
is  when  it  is  successful.     This  combination  was  not  justified 
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even  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  a  wretched 
development,  a  fiasco  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be  retorted 
by  those  who  have  sympathy  with  the  uprising  of  those 
people  such  as  it  was  in  1867,  that  you  have  no  right  to 
charge  treason  or  treason-felony  as  a  crime,  for  when  you 
find  there  is  a  people  rising  up  against  a  government,  there 
is  a  usurpation  of  the  right  of  a  nation.  This  Fenian 
conspiracy,  which  Mr.  Davitt  justifies  as  being  according 
to  his  view  the  combination  of  a  people  to  redress  its 
wrong,  was  told  off  in  its  miserable  hundreds  and  thousands, 
and  fizzled  out  of  existence  in  some  wretched  attempt  at 
outbreak. 

Well,  Mr.  Davitt  has  invited  opinion  upon  his  action  and 
upon  his  conduct,  and  both  in  evidence  and  in  speech  has 
alluded,  as  a  proof  of  his  own  character,  to  the  letter  so  often 
referred  to,  which  I  think  we  have  called  the  pen  letter  to 
Forester,  the  letter  written  to  a  young  man,  I  think  in  the  year 
1869,  and  which  was  found  upon  him  when  arrested. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  have  wished  to  pass  it 
by.  I  prefer  judging  Mr.  Davitt  as  he  is,  and  as  he  has 
appeared  before  you,  than  referring  to  a  time  that  is  past, 
and  I  feel  that  in  reading  that  letter  there  would  be  a  dis- 
position in  your  Lordships — at  least  I  would  respectfully 
commend  it  to  you — to  accept  Mr.  Davitt's  explanation  so  far 
as  it  can  be  accepted. 

But  this  letter  is  material  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  action  of  the  body  within  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  acting. 
This  letter  discloses  and  reveals  the  manner  of  action  of 
this  body  which  Mr.  Davitt  justifies  at  the  time  this  letter 
was  written. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Dundee,  which  place  I 
have  left  all  right.  Your  letter  of  Monday  I  have  just 
read.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  account  is  correct. 
In  reference  to  the  other  affair,  I  hope  you  won't  take 
any  part  in  it  whatever — I  mean  in  the  carrying  of  it  out. 
If  it  is  decided  upon,  and  you  receive  Jem's,  and  through 
him  Fitz's  consent,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means ;  but  one 
thing  you  must  remember,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  of 
too  much  importance  to  our  family  to  be  spared  even 
at  the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among  the 
flock.     You  must  know  that  if  anything  happened  to  you 
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the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  last  six  months  will  have  been 
almost  in  vain." 

I  stop  in  reading  that  letter  for  a  moment.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  of  the  explanation  Mr.  Davitt  gave.  This 
explanation  was  that  he  was  writing  to  a  young  man  whom  he 
learned  was  improperly  about  to  take  part  in  the  assassination 
of  another ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  man  taking  part  in  it 
Mr.  Davitt  made  it  a  condition  precedent  that  he  should  have 
the  consent  of  two  persons  mentioned  here  in  their  Christian 
names,  and  that  then  Mr.  Davitt  intended  writing  to  those 
two  persons  asking  them  to  withhold  their  consent. 

I  am  not  going  to  cavil  overmuch  at  Mr.  Davitt's  explana- 
tion. One  would  be  happy  if  you  could  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  that  explanation  was  a  correct  one.  I  leave  that  to  your 
Lordships,  but  this  forms  the  material  part  of  that  letter.  Mr. 
Davitt  was  contemplating,  according  to  his  own  account,  that 
action  should  not  take  place ;  but  if  it  should  take  place,  he 
contemplated  that  if  this  young  man  did  not  commit  this 
assassination,  some  one  should — and  "  whoever  is  employed, 
don't  let  him  use  the  pen  " — that  is  admitted  to  be  a  revolver 
— "  don't  let  him  use  the  revolver  we  have  been  selling,  get 
another  for  the  purpose — a  common  one." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  charge  of  treason- 
felony  against  Mr.  Davitt  was  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  man 
named  Wilson  in  these  arms  for  importation  into  Ireland. 
Accept  it,  if  your  Lordships  will :  let  it  be  so.  I  am  glad  to 
take  in  relief  of  Mr.  Davitt  the  explanation  that  he  tried  to 
prevent  this  young  man  from  himself  committing  murder. 
Yet  the  advice  goes  if  this  murder  has  to  be  done, — if  any  one 
has  to  do  it,  do  not  do  it  with  a  weapon  that  will  cause 
detection,  but  commit  that  murder  with  another  weapon,  so 
that  the  detection  of  the  criminal  may  be  hindered.  When 
we  come  to  consider  whether  the  Fenian  body  were  an  assassi- 
nating society,  this  letter  is  very  material,  and  this  is  why  I 
refer  to  it  here  as  representing  the  views  of  a  man  whose  own 
conception  we  know  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  humanity.  In 
contemplation  of  a  contingency,  he  advocates  the  criminal, 
whoever  he  may  be,  taking  a  course  that  shall  avoid  detection, 
but  not  avoid  the  crime ;  and  I  will  show  you  that  that  is  his 
primary  care.  Let  it  be  said,  and  I  say  it  to  the  full  extent, 
that  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  wrote  that  letter  was  a  young  man  of 
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twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  scarcely  reached  manhood,  and 
whatever  is  to  be  said  in  respect  to  the  writing  of  that  letter 
I  think  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  qualification  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  represents  Mr.  Uavitt  in  the 
full  power  of  manhood,  but  in  the  time  of  his  youth ;  still  it 
represents  him  active  within  the  political  organisation,  and 
active  according  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  that  organisa- 
tion. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Davitt's  sufferings  in  his  early  life.  No  one 
will  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  such  a  tale  as  told  by  Mr. 
Davitt  exacts  the  sympathy  of.  all  right-thinking  men.  I 
daresay  all  that  he  has  said  about  the  eviction  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  him  is  true.  But,  my  Lords,  this  letter,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  particularly  refer  to  it,  shows  whatever 
his  early  life  has  been,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  manhood 
he  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  in  those  practices 
pointed  at  in  that  letter. 

So  it  was  that  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  went 
into  the  life  which  he  led  for  seven  years  in  Dartmoor  Prison. 
And  what  did  those  seven  years  produce  in  him  ?  He  dwelt 
upon  these  wrongs  which  he  and  those  who  belonged  to  him 
had  sustained.  As  he  used  to  dwell  upon  these  wrongs — I 
hope  that  they  were  fancied  wrongs^ — from  which  he  thought 
his  country  suffered,  during  these  seven  years  of  darkness, 
with  life  shut  out  from  him,  he  had  none  of  the  distractions 
that  a  life  of  business  or  occupation  would  have  brought  him. 
He  had  none  of  the  softening  influences  of  a  home  life  to 
cause  him  to  think  with  lessened  anger  either  of  his  own 
individual  fate,  or  the  grievances  of  his  country.  This  is  a 
tale  that  he  himself  tells,  that  it  solaced  his  mind  during  the 
seven  years  of  imprisonment  to  think  over  the  best  means 
of  redressing  these  grievances  of  which  he  spoke,  and  that 
he  thought  over  and  over  again  how  he  could  arrive  at  a 
certain  end. 

My  Lords,  I  ask  your  attention  to  two  aspects  of  the  pro- 
positions that  have  been  placed  before  you.  My  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  that  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League  in  1879,  the  action  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
action  of  the  Irish  peasants  after  the  formation  of  that  League, 
were  all  the  outcome,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  condition 
of  those  peasants,  and  that  the  movement  grew  even  as  un- 
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planted  and  untended  seed  will  grow  merely  by  the  throwing 
of  the  seed  upon  the  earth,  and  then  came  forth  discontent 
and  crime  naturally  growing  from  it.  That  view,  presented 
with  great  force  by  my  friend,  was  the  view  that  Archbishop 
Walsh,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  clergy,  took  when  he 
said  they  had  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association  springing  up 
in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  1879 — a  beneficent  society 
which  could  receive  the  blessing  and  be  a  welcome  aid  of  the 
Irish  clergy.  That  being  the  view,  and  that  being  the  aspect 
presented  of  the  benefits  from  one  side,  what  is  the  source 
from  which  all  these  benefits  have  come  ?  They  have  come, 
as  I  will  trace  the  action  of  these  circumstances  step  by  step 
— they  have  come  from  the  design  and  thought  of  Michael 
Davitt  as  he  lay  in  his  cell  in  the  year  1877  and  the  preceding 
years.  The  current  cannot  run  backwards — you  cannot  make 
the  distress  of  1879  affect  the  design  of  Michael  Davitt  in  1877 
— the  design  was  complete,  it  was  resolved  upon  ;  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  that  humble  peasant  man,  so  lying  as  a 
prisoner  in  Dartmoor,  could  move  a  people  into  action  and 
could  produce  political  events  which  disclose  the  resolution 
of  Michael  Davitt.  To  him  we  must  look  as  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  all  this  action,  be  it  for  good  or  be  it  for  evil. 
If  this  be  so  one  has  to  ask  now  what  was  the  design  that 
Michael  Davitt  determined  upon  ?  What  was  the  course  of 
action  that  to  his  mind  came  as  being  the  likely  action  to 
produce  the  results  that  he  sought  to  attain?  Ask  that  question, 
and  there  comes  this  further  question  to  be  answered.  What  did 
Michael  Davitt  seek  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  now  in  criticism 
of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  when  he  says  boldly  to  you,  as  he  has 
always  said  from  first  to  last,  that  he  has  not  had  in  view  any 
assistance  to  the  Irish  tenant,  except  as  means  to  an  end. 
He  has  had  an  object,  which  to  him  was  a  broad,  and  a  great 
object  in  view ;  he  has  sought  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  he  had  any  other  object  in  final  view.  AVhat  were  the 
steps  that  would  lead  to  the  goal,  of  course,  will  present 
different  considerations,  but  the  goal  to  be  reached,  the  final 
result  of  all  the  labour,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt's  often- 
expressed  views,  the  independence  for  which  the  Fenians  had 
fought,  or  would  have  fought  by  open  force,  and  which  Mr. 
Davitt  was  endeavouring  to  reach  and  attain  by  what  has  been 
termed  in  this  inquiry  constitutional  means. 
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Let  us  fashion  to  ourselves  in  thought  what  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt's  thoughts  must  have  been.  We  need  not  speculate 
on  the  matter,  because  he  has  told  us  what  they  were;  but 
we  can  speculate  in  order  to  detail  what  he  must  have  resolved 
upon.  Mr.  Davitt  must  have  known,  his  object  being  a  poli- 
tical one,  and  not  a  social  one  of  assistance  to  a  suffering  class, 
that  he  must  conduct  any  agitation  that  was  entered  upon  in 
support  of  that  object  by  political  means. 

If  he  had  dealt  with  the  redress  of  grievances,  if  he  had 
dealt,  for  instance,  with  the  relief  of  a  suffering  tenant  oppressed 
by  much  rent,  that  would  have  been  simply  a  localisation  of 
action.  You  w^ould,  of  course,  have  had  good  landlords,  and 
you  would  have  had  bad  landlords;  you  would  have  had 
tenants  that  were  lightly  burdened,  and  tenants  who  were 
oppressed  by  their  burden ;  and  if  in  detail  you  had  said  let 
us  redress  grievances,  it  would  have  been  simply  an  attack 
upon  the  bad  landlord,  simply  an  action  by  an  oppressed 
tenant,  and  not  by  the  lightly  burdened  tenant.  You  would 
have  had  an  action  of  these  individuals  according  to  locality — 
you  would  have  had,  no  doubt,  an  attack  upon  the  bad  land- 
lord, and  arrangements  and  concessions  made  and  grievances 
redressed  in  localities ;  you  would,  at  the  best,  according  to 
the  pressure  of  Mr.  Davitt's  action,  have  had  local  outbreak  or 
local  attack.  And  therefore  now  for  the  first  time  departing 
from  the  old  habits  of  redressing  grievances  existing  in  different 
localities — departing  from  the  old  habit  of  things  which  had 
caused  the  Ribbonmen  of  Westmeath  to  come  into  existence 
and  to  spread  over  a  locality  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
particular  and  local  grievances— passing  from  the  time  when, 
according  to  that  well-used  book  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  secret 
societies  sprang  up  in  different  counties,  making  an  effort  to 
deal  with  real  grievances  and  seeking  to  obtain  redress  here 
and  there  in  Ireland — Mr.  Davitt,  full  of  an  ambition  which 
did  not  aim  at  the  redress  of  grievances  except  as  the  means  to 
an  end,  sought,  in  order  to  obtain  political  results,  political 
centralisation.  The  reason  was  that  centralisation  should  have 
control  over  locality,  and  should  lay  down  fixed  and  firm  rules 
for  the  action  of  men  ;  that  you  should  tell  the  man  who  had 
a  grievance  to  redress,  and  the  man  who  had  no  grievance  to 
redress — you  shall  act  in  the  same  way,  and  be  governed  by 
the  same  rule  of  action.  He  sought  to  obtain  a  central  power 
that  should  enable  men,  when  they  would,  to  settle  action,  and 
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when  they  would  to  have  control,  complete  and  entire,  over 
every  man's  individual  action.  He  knew  that  the  mere  redress 
of  personal  or  individual  grievance  would  do  little  or  nothing 
to  effect  the  great  political  result  he  sought,  namely,  the  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland ;  and  so  he  designed  a  method  of  appealing 
to  the  interests  of  men  to  bring  them  under  a  certain  fixed 
rule  of  general  combination,  and  then,  having  them  at  the 
command  of  politicians,  he  is  able  to  use  the  men  whose 
grievances  were  social,  and  the  men  not  affected  by  political 
considerations. 

I  think  we  must  give  Mr.  Davitt  credit  for  some  originality. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  year  1848  Mr.  Fenton  Lalor  had  published 
in  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Felon  "  some  suggestions  in  favour 
of  a  rnovement  which  Mr.  Davitt  himself  accepts  as  identical 
or  nearly  identical  with  that  movement,  which  Mr.  Davitt 
afterwards  submitted  to  those  who  sympathised  with  him  in 
Ireland  and  in  America.  But  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  Mr.  P'enton  Lalor's  publication,  and  I  accept 
Mr.  Davitt's  statement  in  that  respect,  as  I  shall  in  many 
others  that  follow.  Therefore  it  is  to  him  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  that  the  originality  of  this  movement  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Of  course  a  movement  such  as  this,  which  has  had 
such  great  effects,  modelled  from  one  man's  thoughts,  under 
the  circumstances  that  affecting  Mr.  Davitt  in  prison,  certainly 
must  represent  the  action  of  a  mind  of  great  strength,  and  of 
great  originality. 

When  we  work  it  out,  however,  it  was  dealing  with  very 
natural  causes  and  very  natural  results.  Mr.  Davitt,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  knew  as  well,  perhaps  almost  better, 
than  any  one,  what  would  affect  the  "mind  of  an  Irish  peasant. 
Having  great  influence  with  the  Irish  people  as  an  Irish 
peasant  in  his  birth  and  origin,  he  knew  political  argument 
and  political  topics  would  fall  dead  upon  those  men's  ears ; 
but  without  using  the  term  that  he  could  appeal  to  their 
cupidity — some  one  has  used  that  term — or  to  the  baser  motives 
of  action  in  men's  lives,  I  say  he  knew  he  could  bring  home 
to  them  the  necessity  of  action  if  he  could  tell  them  that 
they  would  earn  the  name  of  patriot,  that  they  would  be 
effecting  great  alteration  in  their  country's  position,  and  at 
the  same  time  tell  them  that  they  would  be  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  the  money  they  had  promised  and  contracted 
to  pay.      I  am  afraid  we  shall   further  find  that  Mr.  Davitt 
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knew  that  it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  this  class  alone.  He 
knew  that  to  appeal  moderately  to  the  peasants,  described 
by  my  friend  as  half  fed,  and  as  I  shall  show,  and  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  describes  them,  inert  and  dormant  and 
unlikely  to  be  moved  by  appeal,  would  be  useless,  unless 
he  could  combine  them  in  action  with  men  of  physical  strength, 
men  of  strong  will,  and  men  of  power  of  action.  And  I  think 
we  shall  see  that  the  alliance  that  he  designed,  and  the  alli- 
ance that  he  carried  out,  was  an  alliance  between  tenants  who 
were  seeking  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  rent  they  had 
contracted  to  pay,  and  Fenians  who  were  willing  to  hide  for 
a  time  the  weapons  they  were  willing  to  use. 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  waited  in  expectation  and  hope  till 
the  19th  day  of  December,  1877,  when  he  came  forth  from  his 
prison.  As  I  have  said,  he  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  at  that  time ;  about  an  Ireland  comparatively 
prosperous  in  its  late  seasons,  and  prosperous  in  its  political 
condition  ;  about  a  peasantry  that  were  growing  day  by  day  more 
contented,  who  had  less  cause  for  discontent  in  their  lot  every 
hour.  Mr.  Davitt,  as  he  came  from  his  prison,  went  forth,  and 
to  them  he  made  the  appeal  that  he  afterwards  made  more  in 
detail  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  He  had,  as  he  tells 
us  afterwards  in  America,  changed  no  opinion.  He  has  told 
us  to-day  that  imprisonment  had  softened  his  views,  his 
views,  at  least,  as  to  the  manner  of  action.  I  will  only  take 
Mr.  Davitt's  words,  and  I  think  he  has  correctly  conveyed 
what  he  meant.  If  he  says  that  he  had  changed  his  views  upon 
the  policy,  the  wisdom  of  action,  still  his  hatred  of  England 
and  English  rule  was  the  same,  as  he  explained  to  the  American 
people.  As  he  thought  before  his  imprisonment  so  he  thought 
after  his  release.  He  had  been  a  Fenian,  and  he  left  prison 
a  Fenian,  and  the  first  act,  as  we  know,  when  the  prison  door 
was  open,  the  first  act  he  did  was  to  look  about  for  his  old 
associates,  and  of  those  who  remained  there  were  enough  still 
to  elect  him  upon  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood. Whether  it  was  in  December  of  1877  or  the  beginning 
of  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  shortly  after  his  release  showed  that  there, 
was  no  change  in  the  mode  of  thought  which  he  now  says  had 
been  softened  in  prison,  for  he  still  with  fixed  opinions  rejoined 
the  body  he  had  left.  It  may  be  the  suffering  that  he  had 
undergone  had  given  him  claim  upon  that  body.  He  was  elected 
at  once  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian 
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body.  He  says,  and  I  accept  in  all  these  matters  Mr.  Davitt's 
statement,  that  he  did  not  attend  the  Supreme  Council  after 
the  month  of  July  1879,  though  he  remained  a  member  of  it 
until  his  expulsion  in  May  1880.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  not  of  the  Fenian  body.  He  was  elected, 
according  to  his  own  evidence,  shortly  after  his  release  from 
Dartmoor  prison ;  he  remained  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
body,  and  he  was  not  expelled  till  the  month  of  May  1880. 

My  Lords,  as  I  see  Mr.  Davitt  is  not  here,  I  would  verify 
the  statement  I  have  made.     He  is  asked  this  question  : 

"You  joined  again  when  you  came  out  in  1877? — 
(A.)  Almost  immediately.  (Q.)  Where  ?— {^.)  There 
was  no  joining  in  the  sense  of  taking  an  oath.  (Q.)  You 
attended  at  some  place  ? — (A.)  I  rejoined  here  in  London. 
(Q.)  A  circle  in  London? — (A.)  No,  I  was  not  attached 
to  any  circle  in  London.  (Q.)  You  simply  attended  a 
meeting? — (A.)  I  simply  attended  a  meeting;  yes.  (Q.) 
Of  some  I.  R.  B.  body  ? — (A.)  A  circle  in  London.  The 
organisation  in  London  had  dwindled  to  little  or  nothing 
at  that  time.  (Q.)  Did  you  again  have  any  office  between 
1877  and  1879? — (A.)  Yes;  I  was  elected  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council.  (Q.)  And  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  up  till  the  time  of  your 
going  to  America,  as  I  understand? — (A.)  I  ceased  to 
attend  after  the  middle  of  1879.  Then  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  America  in  1880  I  was  expelled." 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Davitt  has  said  to-day, 
that  he  had  changed  his  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  so 
read  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  joining  the  Fenian  body  shows 
the  contrary,  but  I  have  Mr.  Davitt's  express  statement  upon 
this  matter,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  when  that  which  I  am  about  to 
read  to  your  Lordships  was  read  to  him,  gave  this  answer, 
"  I  adopt  every  word  of  it."  In  answer  to  an  address  that  was 
presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1878,  on  his 
first  visit  to  America,  Mr.  Davitt  stated  what  his  opinions  were, 
and  he  says  this  correctly  represents  his  views  : — 

"Twelve    or    fourteen   years   ago,   my   boyish   heart 
thrilled   with   admiration   for   the    men   who   confronted 
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Ireland's  foe,  and  taught  from  the  dock  and  the  prison 
the  undying  principles  of  Irish  nationality.  I  became  an 
humble  disciple  of  the  same  and  an  enemy  to  the  enemies 
of  my  country.  In  my  riper  years  I  have  adhered  to  the 
principles  I  then  imbibed,  and  when  their  profession 
entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which  Dr.  Luby,  Mr.  Devoy, 
General  Bourke,  and  many  others  had  to  bear,  I  trust  I 
endured  it  in  a  like  spirit  to  theirs,  and  left  behind  me 
a  prison  record  of  which  my  countrymen  need  not  feel 
ashamed.  You  are  already  aware  that  my  stay  in  America 
is  to  be  of  short  duration,  and,  as  a  public  expression  of 
my  opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  injudicious,  I 
therefore  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  them  beyond  saying 
that  my  imprisonment  has  not  changed  my  political 
convictions  in  the  least,  nor  lessened  my  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted." 

I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Davitt  to  remind  you  that  he  made 
an  explanation  in  the  box  that  the  use  of  the  words  "  public 
expression  of  my  opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  injudicious," 
did  not  mean  that  he  had  any  hidden  views  at  that  time  which 
could  not  be  made  public.  He  had  been  released  from  prison 
under  certain  terms  that  would  place  him  in  a  wrongful 
position,  if  he  publicly  expressed  his  opinions. 

But  here  is  a  statement,  to  that  extent  only  I  use  it — 
Mr.  Davitt's  views  were  the  same  upon  political  events  as 
when  he  entered  prison ;  and  in  riper  years  he  adhered  to  the 
principles  he  had  imbibed  in  the  younger  period  of  life,  when 
their  expression  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which  others 
had  suffered. 

Now,  step  by  step,  in  endeavouring  to  see  from  what  origin 
this  Land  League  has  come,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  I  have 
established  first,  by  the  admission  of  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  father  of  the  Land 
League,  and  next,  by  simply  reminding  you  of  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Davitt  himself  has  given,  that  we  have  to  look  on  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  placed  this  design  of  his 
before  those  who  could  assist  him.  If  it  be  necessary,  I  can 
of  course  point  out  such  testimony  as  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
told  us  how  the  Land  League  was  started  in  Mayo  by  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt;  and  that  to  him  witness  after  witness' has 
ascribed  the  merit  or  demerit,  as  it  may  be,  of  having  founded 
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the  Land  League.  We  have  now  established  that  the  founder 
of  the  Land  League  was,  as  alleged  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime, 
a  Fenian,  that  is,  that  the  Land  League  was  of  Fenian  origin ; 
that  it  was  thought  of  and  designed  by  one  who  had  be- 
longed to  that  body— by  one  who  says  openly  and  frankly 
enough  that  he  did  belong  to  that  body ;  and  who  admits 
when  he  came  before  the  public,  both  in  America  and  in 
Ireland,  to  submit  his  scheme  to  them,  that  he  was  sub- 
mitting it  in  that  sense,  and  that  as  a  Nationalist  being  a 
Fenian,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Parnell's  use  of  the  term, 
he  was  seeking  one  final  end,  one  final  end  alone,  and  that 
was  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

Let  me  shortly  remind  you  what  steps  Mr.  Davitt  took  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  He  told  us  that  upon  release  from  prison 
he  sought  his  old  associates.  Time  had  passed,  and  those 
associates  had  been  scattered ;  most  of  them,  Mr.  Davitt  said, 
were  in  America.  I  thought,  from  the  evidence  at  first,  that 
Mr.  Davitt's  first  step  was,  when  he  came  into  the  world 
again,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  1877,  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  the  Irish  Fenians.  A  more  careful 
reading  of  his  statements  (as  well  as  the  report  of  John  Devoy, 
made  in  August  1879)  l^^ds  me  to  think  that  he  did  not  submit 
the  scheme  that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind  to  the  Irish  Home 
Nationalists,  until  after  his  return  from  America.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  very  material,  whether  he  submitted  it  to 
the  Irish  Nationalists  or  the  American  Nationalists  in  the  first 
instance.  It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Davitt  should  go  to  America, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  found  most  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
associated  in  action  were  in  America,  and  apart  from  the  proof 
that  we  have  who  those  men  were,  and  what  their  views  were, 
we  shall  have  at  least  this  fact  admitted  :  that  the  scattered 
friends  of  Mr.  Davitt,  the  friends  of  his  early  youth  and  his 
early  action,  were  the  Fenians  who  were  in  combination  to 
effect  by  physical  force  the  destruction  of  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  over  Ireland. 

Michael  Davitt  in  America — The  New  Departure. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  deal  with  Mr.  Davitt's  visit  to 
America,  in  the  month  of  August  1878.  It  may  be,  and  is 
likely,  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  several  reasons  for  making  that 
visit.     If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly  he  spoke  of  a  most 
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natural  personal  reason,  but  certainly  that  visit  was  connected 
with  political  purposes  also.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Davitt  said  :— 

"  I  had  a  well-defined  purpose  in  my  mind  which 
made  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic  more  than  a  mere 
incident ;  this  purpose  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Parnell  or  anybody  else.  The  first 
person  and  the  only  one  I  called  upon  in  New  York  was 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  now  member  for  Roscommon." 

Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  visited  America,  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  class  of  persons  whom  we  may  designate  as 
being  either  persons  of  extreme  views,  or  belonging  to  the 
revolutionary  party.  In  order  to  construe  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given,  it  is  reasonable,  I  think,  to  note  that  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  the  word  "  Nationalist " 
means  "  Fenian."  Mr.  Parnell  explained  the  use  of  this  term. 
Mr.  Parnell  said  "  Nationalists,"  up  to  the  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Land  League,  were  understood  to  be  men  who 
believed  in  physical  force ;  and  certainly  such  designation 
would  include  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  confederacy 
in  Ireland,  and  also  that  combination  which  was  in  correspond- 
ence and  near  connection  with  them,  namely,  the  Clan-na-Gael 
in  America. 

We  have  Mr.  Davitt's  own  account,  and  upon  this  part  of 
the  case  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  accurate.  Mr.  Davitt 
gives  his  own  narrative  as  to  the  events  that  occurred  upon 
his  arrival  in  New  York.     The  question  is  put  to  him : — 

"  How  soon  after  your  arrival  did  you  consult  any 
prominent  Nationalist  in  reference  to  your  schemes  ? 
(A.)  Possibly  immediately ;  wherever  I  met  them.  (Q.) 
Of  those  names  I  mentioned  to  you,  of  those  trustees  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  you  became  acquainted  with,  who, 
may  I  take  it,  were  among  those  you  consulted  ? — (A.) 
Dr.  Carroll,  John  Devoy,  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester, 
and  possibly  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  particular  recol- 
lection about  it.  (Q.)  Breslin  ?— (^.)  Possibly.  (Q.) 
Did  they  all  take  it  up  at  once  ? — (A  )  Oh,  indeed,  they 
did  not.  ((2.)  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  some  of  them 
were  opposed  to   it   at   first,  were  they  not  ? — (A.)  Oh 
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yes  :  and  a  large  number  remained  opposed  to  it  to  the 
end." 

Now,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  men  with  whom  Mr.  Davitt 
associated,  and  from  whom,  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  that 
new  departure,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League — sprang — the  men  with  whom  Mr.  Davitt  was 
associating,  and  who  were  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund.     Mr.  Davitt  is  asked  : — 

"  After  you  came  out  do  you  not  know  from  reading 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  that  it  was  called  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  middle  of  1879? — 
(A.)  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  name  was  changed 
in  1878  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  the  National  League 
F'und.  Of  course,  I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  am  speaking 
from  recollection.  {Q.)  Had  you  read  in  the  newspapers 
before  you  went  to  America  of  the  objects  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund? — (A.)  I  did  not.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  papers  on  this  side  about  it.  (Q.)  Did  you  know 
nothing  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — (A.)  I  was  in 
prison  for  seven  years  before  I  went  to  America.  (Q.) 
You  said  you  knew  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  trustee? — 
{A.)  1  learnt  that  when  I  went  to  America,  a  few  months 
before.  (Q.)  What  did  you  learn  about  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ? — (a.)  There  was  a  report  in  the  paper,  I  think, 
started  by  O'Donovan  Rossa,  that  the  objects  were  to 
assist  Irishmen  ;  the  object  was  to  strike  England  anywhere 
where  she  could  be  hurt ;  the  object  of  the  Skirmishing 

Fund (Q.)  Was  to  lay  the  big  cities  in  ashes? — (A.)  I  do 

not.know.  That  may  have  been  the  object  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa.  {Q.)Did  you  never  see  that  ? — (A. )  Yes,  O'Donovan 
Rossa  may  have  wrote  it.  (Q.)  Did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  in  August  1878  that  the  other  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  were  John  Breslin? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
Thomas  Clark  Luby  ?— (.<4.)  Yes.  (Q.)  John  Devoy  ?— 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Thomas  Francis  Bourke?— (^.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
James  Reynolds?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  Dr.  William 
Carroll  ?—(^.)  Yes." 

So  it  is  brought  home  to  Mr.  Davitt's  knowledge  who  were 
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the  members  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund ;  and  now  I  pause  for 
one  moment  only  to  see  what  this  Skirmishing  Fund  meant. 
It  was  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  destruction — destruc- 
tion of  Hfe,  destruction  of  the  Hves  of  innocent  people,  and 
destruction  of  property  wherever  it  could  be  found.  Testimony 
is  borne  as  to  the  character  of  this  Skirmishing  Fund.  Mr. 
James  Stephens,  the  representative  of  one  branch  of  the  Fenian 
combination,  who  had  been  in  favour  of  open  warfare,  gives 
his  view  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund ; — 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  that  Skirmishing  Fund ;  it 
is  at  once  the*  wildest,  lowest,  and  most  wicked  conception 
of  the  National  movement.  Its  parent  is  a  Cerberus  I 
shall  not  name." 

That  was  the  judgment  of  an  independent  judge.  The 
character  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  known,  and  it  was 
known  to  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  month  of  August.  He  knew  who 
were  the  trustees,  if  that  name  can  be  applied  to  such  men, 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  and  designs 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund;  and  it  is  the  fact  that  all  these 
men  were  associated  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  political 
movement,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  constitutional 
movement,  said  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer. 

I  would  refer  you  to  an  account  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Skirmishing  Fund  which  is  found  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  " 
under  the  date  of  the  ist  November,  1879.  Although  appear- 
ing in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  yet  it  is  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Irish  people  in  the  United  Sates,  and  I  presume  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal "  copied  this  letter.  The  letter  is  signed 
by  William  Carroll,  Luby,  BresUn,  Bourke,  Reynolds,  Devoy, 
and  Augustine  Ford  as  secretary.  Your  Lordships  will  observe 
the  identity  of  those  signatures  with  those  persons  known  to 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  as  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmi^ing  Fund. 

The  commencement  of  that  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  National  Fund  was  started  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding the  means  to  strike  a  telling  blow  against  England 
whenever  an  opportunity  should  present  itself.  Its  object 
was  at  first  distinct  from  the  general  movement  for  Irish 
independence,  and  not  influenced  by  any  particular  crisis 
in  Ireland  calling  for  immedi3.te  action.     Itsi ,  originators 
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never  calculated  that  it  should  perform  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  of  driving  the  foreigner  from  the  soil 
of  Ireland.  It  was  intended,  in  short,  to  hasten,  if  possible, 
the  advent  of  Ireland's  opportunity,  by  inflicting  injury  on 
England  at  vital  points  and  at  critical  moments,  while 
showing  the  Irish  people  the  immense  power  lying  un- 
appreciated in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  that 
empire  which  has  robbed  them  of  land  and  liberty,  and 
driven  them  homeless  over  the  earth." 

My  Lords,  I  have  given  you  the  date  of  that  letter's  appear- 
ance in  the  "Freeman's  Journal"  in  November  1879.  But 
there  is  another  account,  which  although  made  much  later  in 
date  than  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  speaks  of  the 
Skirmishing,  Fund  in  very  much  the  same  terms,  or  probably  in 
terms  of  a  more  explicit  character.  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
"Irish  World"  under  date  28th  August,  1880,  referring  back 
to  the  past  events,  and  informing  the  world  what  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  had  been. 

"  Five  years  ago  O'Donovan  Rossa,  through  the  columns 
of  this  paper,  made  known  to  the  Irish  people  the  idea  of 
skirmishing.  .  .  .  He  did  not  himself  write  the  address 
that  was  published.  Rossa  called  for  $5,000.  The  first 
notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than  the  rescue  of  a  few 
Fenian  prisoners  then  held  in  English  gaols.  He  wanted 
badly  to  knock  a  feather  out  of  England's  cap.  That  sort 
of  theatrical  work  did  not  satisfy  us." 

This  "  Irish  World,''  as  you  know  full  well,  is  Patrick 
Ford's  paper. 

"Nor  did  it  commend  itself  to  some  others  either. 
Rossa  then  said  he  was  willing  to  burn  down  some  ship- 
ping in  Liverpool.  Why  not  burn  down  London  and  the 
principal  cities  of  England  ?  asked  one  of  the  two  whom 
Rossa,  in  the  beginning,  associated  with  him  in  the 
movement.  Rosssa  said  he  was  in  favour  of  anything. 
The  question  of  loss  of  life  was  raised.  Yes,  said  he,  who 
had  put  forward  the  idea.  Yes,  it  is  war  ;  and  in  all  wars 
life  must  be  lost ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under 
such,  circumstances  would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded 
in  the  least  of  the. smallest  battles  between  the  South  and 
the  North.    Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves  and 
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burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job.  Here  *e 
interposed.  Why  should  you  ask  others  to  do  what  you 
yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all,  would  it  not  be  yourself' 
that  would  be  committing  the  sin  ?  Gentlemen,  if  you 
cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a  good  conscience  you  ought 
not  to  entertain  the  notion  at  all.  ; 

"Here  now,  two  questions  presented  themselves  :  (i) 
Was  the  thing  feasible  ?  (2)  If  feasible,  what  would  be  the 
probable  result  ? 

"That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execution,  that 
London  could  be  laid  in  ashes  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
to  us  self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
and  resolute  band  of  men,  say  ten  or  a  dozen,  when  a  force 
of  a  thousand  times  this  number,  coming  with  ships  and 
artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not  effect  a  landing. 
Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  Zulus 
to-day,  could  not  do  what  English-speaking  Irishmen  can 
accomplish.  Language,  skin-colour,  dress,  general  man- 
ners, are  all  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  Then,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Irishmen,  from  long  residence  in  the  enemy's  country, 
know  England's  cities  well.  Our  Irish  Skirmishers  would 
be  well  disguised.  They  would  enter  London  unknown 
and  unnoticed.  AVhen  the  night  for  action  came,  the 
night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little  band 
would  deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted 
task,  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the  band  alone, 
knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and  at  the  same 
instant  strike  with  lightning  the  enemy  of  their  land  and 
race.  .  .  .  In  two  hours  from  the  word  of  command  London 
would  be  inflames,  shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  fifty  different 
places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on,  the  men  could  be 
still  at  work.  The  blazing  spectacle  would  attract  all  eyes, 
and  leave  the  skirmishers  to  operate  with  impunity  in  the 
darkness." 

Then  there  are  "  Maxims  for  Skirmishers,"  and  then  comes 
the  history  of  the  fund,  showing  that  in  the  year  1877  Augustine 
Ford,  the  brother  of  Patrick  Ford,  resigned  the  treasurership 
on  the  ground  that  the  management  should  be  "  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  possess  more  activity  and  experience  in 
National  affairs  than  I  can  lay  claim  to;  such  are  Thomas 
Clarke,  Luby<  General  Bourke,  Dr.  Carroll,  John  Bfeslin,  and 
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John  Uevoy."  That  resignation  is  March  14th,  1877.  I  wish' 
to  guard  myself  by  reminding  you  that  the  date  of  this  publica- 
tion being  in  the  year  1880,  of  course  this  last  statement  I  have 
made  would  not  be  known  by  Mr.  Davitt.  But  Mr.  Davitt's 
own  statement  is — that  certainly  prior  to  the  month  of  August, 
when  he  commenced  the  lecturing  tour  of  a  political  character 
in  America,  when  he  associated  with  the  persons  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  by  him,  he  knew  them  to  be  trustees  of 
this  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  he  knew,  in  general  terms  at  least, 
the  objects  which  had  brought  that  Skirmishing  Fund  into 
existence. 

Mr.  Davitt  also  gives  an  account  as  to  the  feeling  in 
America. 

(Q.)  "The  national  feeling  in  America  at  that  time 
developed  was  practically  entirely  Fenian  ? — (A.)  Well,  I 
would  not  say  that ;  the  feeling  was  certainly  very  strong 
in  that  direction  amongst  a  class  of  Irish-Americans;  so 
far  as  the  mass  of  Irish-Americans  were  concerned  they 
were  rather  indifferent  about  the  Irish  question." 

Mr.  Parnell  himself  also  says  : — 

"  1  believe  that  so  far  as  any  active  interest  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  my  going  to  America  by  Irishmen  in  the 
Irish  question,  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of  revolutionary 
physical-force  ideas." 

Of  course  this  would  be  later  than  the  time  with  which  we 
are  dealing. 

"  I  believe  that  that  party  was  limited  in  numbers.  I 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  in  America, 
until  I  went  there,  did  not  take  any  interest  at  all  in  Irish 
politics." 

And  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  not  speaking  from  any  definite 
knowledge,  but  giving  the  opinion  in  terms  of  surmise,  speaks 
of  these  parties  in  America,  with  whom  Mr.  Devoy  was  acting, 
as  belonging  to  the  revolutionary  party. 

Now  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Davitt  should  have  been 
associating,  first,  from  the  absence  of  more  moderate  men, 
and  secondly,  from  his  own  will,  with  persons  of  an.  extreme 
character  or,  belonging  to  the  revolutionary  party.     His  own 
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view  was  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  allow  the  Nationalists 
to  take  charge  of  this  departure  which  he  was  inauguratina:. 

Mr,  Davitt  gave  an  account  at  a  much  later  period,  in  July 
1882,  speaking  of  his  action  at  this  time,  and  he  says  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  World  " — 

"  I  therefore  resolved  that  my  new  plan  in  connection 
with  Ireland  should  not  be  placed  for  operation  in  the 
hands  of  any  secret  society,  although  I  was  willing,  if  the 
Nationalists  chose  to  adopt  it  as  a  new  departure,  to  let 
them  inaugurate  it." 

If  I  am  not  dwelling  too  much  on  detail,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  Mr.  Davitt  commenced  this  visit  or  this  lecturing 
tour,  the  person. whose  address  he  had  to  give  as  representing 
him  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  Dr, 
Carroll.  This  advertisement  is  admitted  by  Mr,  Davitt  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  "  Irish  World." 

"  Mr.  Davitt  will  remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  midst, 
and  parties  desirous  of  securing  his  services  and  lectures 
will  address  Dr.  Carroll,  South  Sixteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia." 

We  start  Mr.  Davitt  under  these  auspices  upon  this,  the 
initial  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League ;  and  he  at 
once  prevailed  on  certain  of  these  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Mr.  Davitt,  I  submit 
to  you,  proves  that  statement  of  mine.  He  is  speaking  of  John 
Devoy,  and  says  : — 

"  There  may  have  been  a  similarity  in  our  views,  but  I 
do  not  think  you  put  it  very  accurately  in  that  way,  Mr, 
Attorney.  John  Devoy's  boast  is  that  he  converted  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  claim  any  credit  for  having  converted 
him.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  (Q.)  I  am 
not  upon  the  question  of  conversion.  Did  not  John 
Devoy  become  an  advocate  with  you  ? — (A.)  He  became 
a  Land  Leaguer,  certainly.  (Q.)  Did  he  not  become  an 
advocate  with  you  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  other 
Nationalists  to  join  in  this  movement? — (A.)  Certainly. 
(Q.)  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the 
overthrow  of  the  English  dominion  ?—{A.)  Certainly,  Hi? 
letters  read  here  show  thtit," 
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,  We  get  a  datum  line  here.  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's  indignant  attack  upon  the 
Attorney-General,  because  the  Attorney-General  said  this  was 
a  political  movement.  Here  is  Mr.  Davitt,  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  this  movement,  admitting  it  to  be  so.  He  admits 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  joined  him.  Of 
course,  dealing  with  the  year  1878,  and  knowing  the  views  of 
the  trustees,  he  could  not  suggest,  and  did  not  suggest,  that 
John  Uevoy  and  the  other. trustees  joined  with  the  beneficent 
object  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  small  tenant  farmers  of 
Ireland.  He  speaks  frankly  and  openly,  as  Mr.  Davitt  has,  I 
think  mostly,  throughout  this  inquiry,  done ;  and  he  says  that 
John  Devoy  joined  as  a  Land  Leaguer  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  English  dominion. 
It  is  too  small  to  discuss  terms.  We  have  called  that  the 
political  object,  and  I  do  not  think  my  friend.  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  could  say  that  it  was  a  beneficent  or  a  social  object 
that  these  men  had  in  view. 

Now  we  have  to  ask,  as  Mr.  Davitt  was  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  these  allies,  what  was  it  he  proposed  ?  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  read  an  article  appearing  in  the  "  New  York  Herald," 
and  reproduced  in  the  "Nation"  newspaper.  He  gives  there 
the  account  of  what  were  the  events  when  he  first  came  from 
prison,  and  what  were  the  propositions  that  he  made  to  these 
Nationalist  allies  he  was  seeking  to  obtain.     Mr.  Davitt  said : — 

"  This  brings  us  then  to  the  Land  League  movement 
itself.  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  to  bring  it  about? 
When  I  was  in  prison  I  spent  my  time  thinking  of  what 
plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all  Irishmen 
upon  some  one  common  ground..  I  saw  that  the  move- 
ments for  the  independence  of  Ireland  had  failed  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never  been  one  in  which 
the  people  were  united.  Second,  because  the  movements 
had  been  wholly  sentimental.  I  saw  that  for  Irishmen  to 
succeed  they  must  be  united,  and  that  they  must  have  a 
practical  issue  to  put  before  Englishmen  and  the  world  at 
large.  Sentiment  cannot  be. relied  upon  to  move  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  when  changes  of  great  political 
importance,  involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  a 
country  like  England,  conservative  and  somewhat  slow  to 
move,  are  to  be  brought  about,  there  must  be  something 
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practical  in  the  issue  put  forward.  I  saw  all  this,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home 
Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstructionists,  and  each  and  every 
shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ireland  could  be  united,  was 
the  land  question.  I  at  first  proposed  my  plan  to  leaders 
of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but 
they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  constitutional 
agitation." 

It  was  partly  on  account  of  the  term  "  short  time  "  that  I 
think  a  little  confusion  arose  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Davitt 
first  approached  the  Irish  Nationalists.  As  I  said,  looking  at 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  you,  I  think  the 
result  must  be  taken  to  be  that  the  appeal  to  the  Irish 
Nationalists  was  after  the  visit  to  America,  and  not  before. 
Then,  my  Lords,  came  the  sentence  which  I  have  lately  read 
as  to  the  willingness,  if  the  Nationalists  chose  to  adopt  the  new 
departure,  to  let  them  inaugurate  it.  As  I  am  reading  this  I 
think  I  had  better  conclude  it  with  the  very  defined  explanation 
by  Mr.  Davitt  of  his  views,  in  the  same  article,  although  this 
anticipates  in  point  of  time  what  I  am  dealing  with. 

"After  the  Boston  speech  outlining  the  policy,  how 
was  the  plan  introduced  into  Ireland  ? 

"  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by  John 
Devoy  to  the  '  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,'  a  month  after 
my  Boston  speech,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  new  policy  that 
would  widen  the  field  of  revolutionary  eifort.  The 
letter  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  although 
its  convincing  language  failed  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalist  party  was 
won  over  to  the  agitation  which  was  initiated  by  me  as  a 
neutral  platform  for  all  parties  to  stand  upon.  I  went 
into  the  West  of  Ireland  on  my  return,  when  I  found  that 
my  plan  was  denounced  by  the  leaders  and  the  organ  of 
the  Nationalists.  I  saw  the  priests  and  farmers  and  the 
local  leaders  of  the  Nationalists.  I  inquired  and  found 
that  the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878  had  been  poor,  and 
that  a  famine  was  expected  in  1879.  All  the  farmers  and 
cottiers  were  in  debt  to  the  landlords  and  shopkeepers. 
One  day,  in  Claremorris,  co.  Mayo — it  was  in  March  1879 
—I  was  in  company  with  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  a 
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cousin  of  jnine,  who  was  a  commercial  traveller.  He  is 
now  in  Australia  in  the  interests  of  the  Land  League. 
He  knew  the  circumstances  of  every  shopkeeper  in  the 
West  of  Ireland— their  poverty  and  debt — and  the  poverty 
of  the  people.  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information.  I  met  some  farmers  from  Irishtown,  a 
village  outside  of  Claremorris,  and  talked  to  them  about 
the  crops  and  the  rent.  Everywhere  I  heard  the  same 
story,  and  I  at  last  made  a  proposition  that  a  meeting  be 
called  in  Irishtown  to  give  expression  to  the  grievances 
of  the'tenant-farmers,  and  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the 
rent.  We  were  also  to  urge  the  abolition  of  landlordism. 
I  promised  to  have  the  speakers  there,  and  they  promised 
to  get  ^  the  audience.  I  wrote  to  Thomas  Brennan,  of 
Dublin,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  other  Irishmen 
known  for  their  adherence  to  Ireland's  cause,  and  I  drew 
up  the  resolutions." 

I  gather  from  that  statement  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Davitt 
was  in  America,  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  the  propositions  after- 
wards made  in  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1879,  '^^'te  probably 
the  propositions  that  were  made  to  the  leaders  of  the  advanced 
Nationalists.  They  would  include  separation,  call  it  self- 
government,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain.  Not  as  the  final  end,  but  as  a  step  to  secure  that, ' 
the  abolition  of  landlordism  was  intended.  Again  I  am 
asking  whether  these  objects  were  not  political?  And  such 
being  the  objects  of  Mr.  Davitt,  he  reasonably  enough  (I  mean 
from  his  point  of  view),  in  order  to  support  the  action  he  was 
taking,  sought  the  only  body  in  America  that  could  afford  him 
assistance.  Public  opinion  was  comparatively  dormant,  the 
only  active  persons  in  the  field  were  the  revolutionary  party. 
And  so  to  them,  represented  by  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund,  the  first  proposition  in  support  of  the  action  which 
founded  the  Land  League  was  made,  and  steps  were  taken 
upon  that  proposition.  The  result  of  this  was,  of  course,  that 
the  cablegram  was  sent.  Before  dealing  with  that  cablegram 
there  is  one  fact  to  be  added  as  to  the  views  entertained  by 
Mr.  Davitt  at  this  time,  and  the  steps  he  desired  to  take  in 
order  to  carry  those  views  into  effect.  There  had  been  a  pro- 
position in  the  year  1848  made  by  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Fenton 
Lalor,  which  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Felon," 
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Mr.  Davitt  states  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Fenton  Lalor's 
propositions  at  the  time  that  he  commenced  to  submit  his  own 
views  to  the  Nationalists  of  America,  but  Mr.  Davitt  admits 
now  that  whether  he  had  seen  Lalor's  propositions  or  not,  the 
propositions  are  identical,  or  very  nearly  so.  Note  his  views. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  asked  : — 

"  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  me  that  Fenton 
Lalor's  scheme  in  connection  with  the  land  had  been 
to  make  the  land  question  in  Ireland'  the  basis  whereby 
to  secure  national  independence  ? — (A.)  I  think  so. 
(Q.)  Was  not  that  the  principle  which  you  yourself 
adopted? — (A.)  That  was  the  principle  that  I  have  always 
comprehended  and  tried  to  act  up  to.  (Q.)  And  to  make 
the  land  question  a  stepping-stone  to  inational  independ- 
ence ? — (A.)  Yes,  if  I  could,  because,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
I  believe  thoroughly  in  complete  National  independence 
for  Ireland.     I  wish  to  God  I  could  get  it  to-morrow." 

My  Lords,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell  was  addressing  you,  and  depicting  the  Land 
League  as  a  beneficent,  charitable  institution,  depicting  it  as 
Archbishop  Walsh  said  that  it  was,  a  tenants'  defence  associa- 
tion against  landlords  who  oppressed  them,  and  that  it  existed 
for  that  purpose  only,  either  Mr.  Davitt  must  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  my  learned  friend,  or  else,  if  he  did  not  see  the  joke  of 
the  matter,  those  words  must  have  fallen  somewhat  harshly  on 
his  ears  when  he  (the  man  who  had  founded  the  Land  League, 
who  had  conceived  the  design  that  was  to  bring  these  minor 
men  who  really  followed  him  into  action)  from  the  first  had 
been  striving  for  one  ultimate  object,  which  to  him,  doubtless, 
is  the  goal  to  obtain  which  his  life  has  been,  and  will  be, 
devoted,  and  that  was  the  independence  of  Ireland.  Whilst 
that  was  his  object,  there  beneath  my  learned  friend  he  sat 
and  listened,  not  only  to  the  minimising  of  this  effort,  but  also 
the  reduction  of  it  to  contemptible  ends — as  Mr.  Davitt  would 
think — the  delivery  of  soup  to  tenants  who  were  in  need  at  a 
time  of  distress.  I  do  Mr.  Davitt  the  gredit  of  saying  that  his 
views  are  broad  enough,  and  be  they  right  or  wrong,  he  is  a 
man  of  a  different  calibre,  and  he  is  a  man  of  a  different  style 
and  mode  from  those  who  would  cloak  their  designs  under  the 
pretence,  the  miserable  pretence,  of  doing  an  act  of  charity, 
vvhen  their  whole  and  sole  object  was  of  a  different,  and  a  far 
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different,  description  and  tendency.  My  Lords,  I  must  pro- 
ceed with  this  view  of  Mr.  Davitt  with  respect  to  Fenton 
Lalor's  views  which  caused  me  to  digress.  As  I  said  before, 
he  gave  his  evidence  frankly  enough ;  he  said  his  object  was 
the  national  independence  of  Ireland  :  "  I  wish  to  God  I  could 
get  it  to-morrow." 

The  question  is  put  to  him  : — 

"  Treating  the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison  ? — 
(A.)  Which  they  are,  and  always  have  been.     (Q.)  What 

,  I  want  to  get  from  you,  and  what  I  ask  you  to  answer 
directly  is,  have  you  not  repeatedly  stated  that  your  view 
was  that  the  land  question  lay  at  the  root  of  a  successful 
revolution,  whereby  the  English  power  was  to  be  driven 
out  of  Ireland  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  put  it  in 
that  way  or  not.  (Q.)  I  am  not  pretending  to  put  your 
words ;  I  am  putting  the  substance  ? — (A.)  I  think  that 
gives  the  substance  of  it." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  no  waste  of  time  if  we  read  the  headings 
of  Lalor's  programme  in  the  "  Irish  Felon." 

"  The  practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  in  two 
parts  : — i.  Abolition  of  British  Government.  2.  Forma- 
tion of  a  national  one. 

"  I.  The  mode  of  action  which  this  country  might 
have  recourse  to,  consists  in  refusal  of  obedience  to 
usurped  authority. 

"  2.  In  maintaining  and  defending  such  refusal  of 
obedience. 

"  3.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise  such 
usurped  authority  and  every  proceeding  adopted  to 
enforce  obedience. 

"  4.  In  taking  quiet  and  peaceful  possession  of  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  Government,  and  in  proceeding 
quietly  to  exercise  them. 

"  5.  In  maintaining  and  defending  the  exercise  of 
such   rights   and   powers  should   it  be  attacked. 

"Strip,  then,  and  let  Ireland  strip.  Now  or  never, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  yet  too  late  to  achieve  independence. 
There  is,  I  am  convinced,  but  one  way  alone,  and 
that  is,  link  repeal  to  some  other  question,  like  a  railway 
carriage  to  the  engine,  some  question  strong  enough  to 
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carry  both  itself  and  repeal  together.  And  such  a  ques- 
tion there  is  in  the  land — one  ready  prepared.  Ages  have 
prepared  it.  An  engine  ready  made — one,  too,  that  will 
generate  its  own  steam  without  cause  or  care ;  a  self- 
acting  engine  if  once  the  fire  be  kindled.  Repeal  had 
always  to  be  dragged.  This  I  speak  of  will  carry  itself, 
as  the  common  ball  carries  itself,  down  the  hill. 

"  {Q.)  Those  are  Lalor's  words.  Do  you  remember 
referring  to  that  ? — {A.)  I  think  I  referred  to  that  article, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  quoting  those  particular  words. 
{Q.)  However,  it  was  that  part  of  Lalor's  programme  that 
I  was  referring  to.  There  is  a  similarity  between  the  two 
movements  ? — {A.)  Yes,  there  is  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween what  he  there  proposes  and  what  was  in  my  mind." 

By  the  translation  of  that  evidence  we  now  know  what  was 
in  Mr.  Davitt's  mind,  and  we  know  now  what  were  the  pro- 
positions he  would  make,  and,  as  I  submit  to  you,  he  must 
have  made,  and  did  make,  to  the  leading  Nationalists  in 
America  whose  support  he  sought.  You  will  recollect  that  on 
the  24th  September,  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  first  delivered  a  lecture 
at  New  York.  My  friend  Mr.  Askwith  points  out  to  me  that 
in  his  speech,  though  not  in  his  evidence,  Mr.  Davitt  refers  to 
a  previous  lecture  at  Philadelphia  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  evidence  as  to  what 
occurred  at  Philadelphia.  I  think  probably  the  reason  is  as 
Mr.  Davitt,  with  some  modesty,  says  : — "  I  was  not  at  the  time 
considered  of  even  sufficient  importance  to  get  a  paragraph  in 
the  daily  press  of  Philadelphia,  but  there  was  some  reference 
made  to  this  matter  in  the  'Irish  World.'  "  So,  probably,  we 
have  no  record  of  it  except  the  statement  in  Mr.  Davitt's 
speech.  But  we  have  a  recorded  account  of  what  took  place 
at  the  New  York  lecture.  For  this  resolution,  Mr.  Davitt  says, 
was  passed  : — 

"That  we  deem  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
proclaim  our  conviction  of  Ireland's  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence.  That  as  Ireland  has  never 
forfeited  her  right  to  independence,  and  as  no  action  on 
the  part  of  England  has  given  any  justification  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  union,  we  hereby  protest  against  all 
attempts  to  compromise,  and  renew  our  resolve  to  work 
for  the  complete  overthrow  of  British  domination." 
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It  will  be  noted  that  that  resolution  was  proposed  by  John 
Devoy.  It  was,  I  presume,  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Davitt's  lecture 
given  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  and  so  far, 
again,  a  political  object  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Davitt's  address  to 
the  public  that  gathered  to  hear  him. 

Then  I  think  the  next  meeting,  of  which  we  have  a  note, 
is  on  October  13th,  1878,  at  Brooklyn.  I  shall  have  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Davitt's  views  again  with  another  object,  but  we  see 
traces  here  that  Mr.  Davitt  (who,  of  course,  in  consequence  of 
the  sentence  he  had  undergone,  had  taken  no  part  between 
1870  and  the  commencement  of  the  year  1878  in  public  life) 
at  this  time  did  not  regard  with  any  great  favour  any  members 
of  what  was  then  termed  the  Parliamentary  Party,  except  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  it  shows  the  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time 
was  in  his  mind  as  one  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  him, 
Mr.  Davitt,  in  carrying  into  effect  his  political  objects. 

Mr.  Davitt  said— 

"  Heretofore  the  National  party  has  held  aloof  from 
the  Parliamentary  question,  because  of  the  treachery  of 
the  men  who  misrepresented  Ireland.  Those  men  have 
given  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Irish  question  to  the 
\vorld.  They  have  given  the  impression  abroad  that  all 
that  Ireland  wanted  was  a  fair  federal  union  with  the 
British  Empire — a  thing  that  the  Irish  people  will  never 
willingly  consent  to.  Not  one  of  the  103  representatives 
in  Parliament  from  Ireland  ever  hints  that  he  represents  a 
people  who  desire  a  separate  national  existence. 
*  *  *  *  0 

"Then  there  is  another  section,  composed  of  the 
honest  men,  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell.  They 
are  known  as  the  '  Obstructionist  Party,'  and  are  composed 
of  young  and  talented  Irishmen,  who  are  possessed  of 
courage  and  persistency,  and  do  what  they  can  to  assist 
Ireland." 

This  is  a  report : — 

"  The  speaker  reviewed  still  further  the  character  of 
the  men  who  represent  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  did  not  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  man  who  fitly 
represented  the  Irish  people,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Parnell, 
whose  popularity  shows  thstt  hp  does  represent  the  senti= 
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tnents  of  the  people.  The  Home  Rule  party  does  not 
represent  the  Irish  popular  feeling.  The  aim  of  the  Home 
Rule  party,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Power,  the  member  for 
Mayo,  when  in  this  country,  was  an  effort  to  place  Ireland 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  British  Empire  that  the  State 
of  New  York  bears  to  the  Union.  It  is  a  scheme  that  the 
Irish  people  will  not  tolerate,  and  they  have  thrown  the 
platform  and  the  party  aside,  and  it  exists  only  in  name." 

And  so,  as  Mr.  Davitt's  visit  continued,  he  was  still  express- 
ing openly  what  he  has  expressed  to  your  Lordships — that  his 
final  object  was  the  overthrow  of  British  Government  in  Ireland, 
so  as  to  secure  the  national  independence  of  his  country.  It 
is  in  order  of  date  about  the  time  of  this  meeting  that  we  have 
this  cablegram  sent,  to  which  so  much  reference  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  purpose  detaining  you  any  length  of  time  in 
discussing  that  cablegram  or  its  terms,  but  still  it  is  a  very 
important  document.  Who  were  the  men  who  sent  this  cable- 
gram to  Mr.  Parnell  ?  The  names  we  have  heard  before. 
They  were  William  Carroll,  Breslin,  Millen  (who  I  presume  is 
General  Millen),  John  Devoy,  and  Patrick  Mahon.  Four  of 
these  men  were  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  it  is,  I 
see,  admitted  that  General  Millen,  with  whose  conduct  we  shall 
have  to  deal  in  a  few  minutes,  also,  of  course,  was  an  extreme 
Nationalist,  and  has  been  connected-  with  acts  of  treason  in 
this  country.  Then  we  have  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester, 
who  Mr.  Davitt  says  was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
an  extremist.  He  occupied  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  He  is  an  extremist,  which  is  sufificient  for  what 
I  have  to  say.  There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
this  cablegram.  Mr.  Davitt  has  said  that  it  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Kickham,  who,  objecting  to  it,  did  not  forward  it  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  did  not  receive  it.  That  evidence  may 
be  accepted.  I  have  no  right  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence, that  it  is  incorrect.  It  was  sent  but  not  received.  I 
will  take  it  so.  Therefore  the  importance  of  it  is  that  this 
represents  the  view  of  the  Nationalists  in  America,  and 
certainly  Mr.  Sullivan  and  others  have  regarded  it  as  expressing, 
and  duly  expressing,  the  views  of  the  American  Nationalists. 
Alexander  Sullivan  says  that  "the  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  New  York,  and  the  platform  was  agreed  to  by 
them,  after  it  had  been  discussed  in  New  York." 
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This,  I  say,  must  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
communication  vith  these  Extremists.  It  is  true  that  he  says, 
and  I  must  again  accept  his  statement,  that  he  was  at  St.  Louis 
at  the  time  it  was  sent,  and  that  John  Uevoy  sent  it.  That  is 
immaterial  to  what  I  am  now  discussing— how  came  these 
Nationalists  to  send  this  over  ?  They  did  not  do  this  of  their 
own  motion  ;  they  did  not  do  this  until  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Davitt ;  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Parnell  until  they  knew  Mr.  Davitt's  estimation  of  Mr. 
Parnell ;  and  they  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  proposition 
that  any  Irishman  would  support  until  they  learned  from 
Mr.  Davitt  what  his  views  were.     Thus  they  send  : — 

"  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions : — 

"  First :  Abandonment  of  the  federal  demand  and 
substitution  of  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  self- 
government." 

The  term  "self-government"  is  used,  and  you  will  see 
how  important  that  term  is  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  open 
declaration  of  the  Land  League. 

"  Second  ;  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question  on 
the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while  accepting  con- 
cessions tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

"  Third :  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the 
platform. 

"Fourth  :  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all  Im- 
perial and  home  questions,  adopt  an  aggressive  policy, 
and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation. 

"  Fifth  :  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  in  the 
British  Empire  and  elsewhere." 

Such  were  the  five  propositions  and  terms  which  the 
Nationalists  were  willing  to  introduce  into  the  proposed 
alliance.  I  think  the  evidence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  receive  that  document ;  and  inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Parnell  taking  any  active  steps  until  he 
appears  at  the  Westport  meeting  in  June  1879,  though  I  will 
presume  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  with  others,  may  regard  that  sending 
of  the  cablegram  as  an  important  step  as  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  right  to  say  it  affected  his  action,  or 
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that  the  particular  terms  of  that  cablegram  would  induce  any 
course  that  he  afterwards  entered  upon. 

Now,  we  have  lastly,  in  December  1878,  the  Boston  speech 
of  Mr.  Davitt,  reported  in  Cashman's  Book.i  It  discloses 
Mr.  Davitt's  object  j  it  discloses  what  he  now  himself  says 
was  his  object,  namely,  to  secure  the  separate  existence 
of  Ireland,  to  obtain  an  independent  government.  He  re- 
views in  that  speech  the  past  action  of  the  Nationalist 
party. 

"  We  were  actuated  as  much  by  revenge  as  by  patriot- 
ism, and  received  the  penalty  which  follows  the  obeying 
of  a  passion  instead  of  the  dictates  of  a  virtue.  While 
recognising  that  it' was  a  war  of  races,  Saxon  against  Celtic, 
we  refused  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  ramparts  of 
expediency  or  employ  any  of  the  many  justifiable  means 
by  which  a  weak  people  might  utilise  their  strength ;  and 
we  therefore  marched  into  the  open  plain  inviting  destruc- 
tion. Instead  of  watching  our  enemy  from  behind  the 
Torres  Vedras  of  Ireland's  imperishable  national  principles, 
and  determining  our  action  by  his  weakness  or  strength, 
according  to  the  powers  arrayed  against  him,  we  left  our 
position  exposed  in  order  to  challenge  him  to  single 
combat,  and  we  never  marched  to  the  Paris  of  the  British 
Empire  to  see  him  relinquish  his  spoils  or  surrender  his 
conquests.'' 

Then,  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds  to  the  different  mode  of  action 
to  that  which  the  Nationalists  persisted  in,  and  he  asks  that 
they  shall  abandon  the  open  field,  and  that  they  shall  seek  for 
independence  by  other  means. 

"Let  them  show  that  the  social  well-being  of  our 
people  is  the  motive  of  their  actions,  and  aim  of  their 
endeavours,  while  striving  for  the  grand  object  ahead,  and 
then  the  farming  classes  in  Ireland  will  rally  round  them 
to  assist  in  reaching  that  object.  They  look  upon  a  man's 
existence  in  an  abstract  light,  and  think  he  should  be 
moved  in  their  cause  without  consulting  that  selfishness 
which  is  invariably  the  mainspring  of  human  actions." 

That  is  a  philosophy  I  will  not  attempt  to  combat,  but  it 
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really  represents  the  key  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  those 
who  assisted  him.  What  they  had  called  patriotism  was  open 
action  in  the  field,  but  they  have  now  to  appeal  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  class,  and  by  means  of  that  appeal  they  bring  in  the 
men  who  had  either  not  the  courage  or  the  desire  to  take  the 
field,  and  run  the  risk  and  bear  the  consequences  of  such 
action.  Accepting  the  view,  which  I  hope  is  incorrect,  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  that  selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human 
actions,  they  determined  to  appeal  to  it,  yet  to  use  it  as  a  mere 
pretence  and  cloak  for  the  attainment  of  the  final  object  which 
could  not  1)6  secured  by  any  other  means. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  place  before  you 
the  whole  result  of  this  American  combination  than  by  re- 
ferring you  to  the  letter  written  by  a  man  who  knew  all  that 
had  taken  place,  and  who  had  become  the  firm  ally  of  Mr. 
Davitt;  I  mean  John  Devoy.  On  December  nth,  1878,  a 
letter  from  Devoy  appeared  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal."  It 
is  a  long  letter,  and  again  I  will  make  extracts  from  it  of  only 
a  short  character.     Mr.  Devoy  says  ; — 

"  The  frequent  mention  made  of  my  name  in  the  '  Irish 
Press'  in  connection  with  the  so-called  new  departure 
proposed  by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  National  party,  and 
the  very  serious  errors  which  have  been  committed  in 
interpreting  the  scope  and  meaning  of  that  proposition, 
must  be  my  excuse  for  obtruding  myself  on  the  attention 
of  the  Irish  public.  As  the  '  Freeman '  has  published  so 
much  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  I  hope  you  will 
enable  me  to  state  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
responsible  for  the  original  proposition.  The  question 
whether  the  advanced  Irish  National  party — the  party  of 
separation — should  continue  the  policy  of  isolation  from 
the  public  life  of  the  country  which  was  inaugurated  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  James  Stephens  and  his  associates,  or 
return  to  older  methods — methods  as  old  at  least  as  the 
days  of  the  '  United  Irishmen  '—is  agitating  the  mind  of 
Irish  Nationalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  just  now, 
and  certainly  no  similar  incident  has  aroused  such  wide- 
spread discussion  in  Ireland  for  many  a  day  as  the  publi- 
cation of  the  views  of  the  exiled  Nationalists  resident  in 
New  York  on  the  subject." 

I  presume  that  meant  the  publication  of  the  cablegram  and 
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also  articles,  one  of  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to,  in  the 
"  Nation,"  dealing  with  the  question  of  this  new  departure. 

"  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  party, 
the  recovery  of  Ireland's  national  independence  and  the 
severance  of  all  political  connection  with  England,  is  one 
that  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  and  the  greatest 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Unless 
the  \\^hole  Irish  people,  or  a  great  majority  of  them, 
undertake  the  task  and  bend  their  whole  energies  to  its 
accomplishment — unless  the  best  intellect,  the  financial 
resource,  and  the  physical  strength  of  the  nation  be 
enlisted  in  the  effort — it  can  never  be  realised.  Even 
with  all  these  things  in  our  favour,  the  difficulties  in  our 
way  would  be  enormous ;  but  if  firmly  united  and  ably 
led,  we  could  overcome  them,  and  the  result  achieved 
would  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
despair  of  Ireland's  freedom,  and  am  as  much  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  struggle  to-day  as  some  of  those  who 
talk  loudest  against  constitutional  agitation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  Irish  people  can  be  enlisted  in  an 
effort  to  free  their  native  land,  and  that  they  have  within 
themselves  the  power  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their 
way.  I  feel  satisfied  that  Ireland  could  maintain  her 
existence  as  an  independent  nation,  become  a  respectable 
power  in  Europe,  provide  comfortably  for  a  large  popu- 
lation within  her  borders,  and  rival  England  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.  I  contend  she  can  never  attain  the 
development  to  which  her  geographical  position,  her 
natural  resources,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  gifts  of 
her  people  entitle  her,  without  becoming  complete  mistress 
of  her  own  destinies,  and  severing  her  connection  with 
England  ;  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  one  section  of  the 
people  alone  can  never  win  independence,  and  no  political 
party,  no  matter  how  devoted  or  determined,  can  ever  win 
the  support  of  the  whole  people  if  they  never  come  before 
the  public  and  take  no  part  in  the  e very-day  life  of  the 
country.  I  have  often  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat  it  once 
again,  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  free  Ireland.  I 
am  not  arguing  against  conspiracy,  but  only  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  Irish  Nationalists  taking  whatever  public 
action  for  the  advancement  of  the  National  cause  they 
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may  find.within  their  reach,  such  action  as  will  place  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  National  party  in  a  more  favourable 
light  before  the  world,  and  help  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Irish  people. 

"  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  lengths  I  am  prepared  to  go 
to  get  rid  of  foreign  domination  in  Ireland,  but  I  refuse 
to  be  guided  by  the  narrow  dogmatism  through  the 
instrumentality  of  which  a  few  pigmies  managed,  for  a 
sad  decade  or  so,  to  retain  the  leadership  for  which  neither 
nature  nor  training  ever  fitted  them.  I  want  to  see  the 
national  will  consulted  through  the  only  means  at  present 
available,  and  when  the  country  speaks  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  result,  for  I  am  convinced  that  Ireland  desires 
independence  to-day  as  ardently  as  ever,  and  that  nothing 
less  will  ever  satisfy  her." 

The  next  page  gives  the  history  of  what  Fenianism  had 
effected  in  the  past. 

"  The  Nationalists  could  only  obtain  control  of  the 
local  bodies  and  of  the  Parliamentary  representation  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  public 
policy  as  would  secure  the  support  of  that  large  class  of 
Irishmen  who  now  hold  aloof  from  all  parties,  but  are 
Nationalists  in  heart  and  feeling,  and  vote  for  the  man  or 
the  party  that  goes  nearest  to  their  ideas,  and  which  would 
further  detach  from  the  Home  Rule  party  all  who  are 
really  in  favour  of  a  larger  demand  than  that  of  Mr.  Butt, 
but  who  now  give  the  Home  Rulers  conditional  support. 
The  object,  however,  can  be  reached  much  more  easily 
by  an  honourable  compromise.  This  compromise  is  only 
possible  by  leaving  the  form  of  self-government  indefinite, 
putting  olT  the  definition,  until  a  really  representative 
body,  with  the  country  at  its  back,  and  elected  with  that 
mandate,  should  be  established  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  nation." 

Again,  I  say,  this  statement  is  very  important.    Then  I  will 
read  this  passage  also — 

"  As  the  battle  of  Irish  freedom  is  outside  Parliament, 
and  as  Home  Rulers,  Repealers,  and  Nationalists  all  call 
the  form  of  autocracy  they  desire  self-government,  as  in 
addition  to  this,  they  agree  substantially  as  to  the  present 
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heeds  of  Ireland,  there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 
agreeing  on  a  common  platform,  which  would  bind  them 
together  for  the  common  good  of  the  country  until  the 
country  itself  should  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  allegiance  of  all." 

We  then  have  some  few  words  pointing  to  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  the  land  question — 

"  No  party  or  combination  of  parties  in  Ireland  can 
ever  hope  to  win  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
except  it  honestly  proposes  a  radical  reform  of  the  land 
system." 

That  is  exactly  in  a  line  with  Mr.  Davitt's  view  that  he 
ought  to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  the  men  who  held  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  speech  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  his  New  Departure  was  different  from  John  Devoy's  views. 
I  do  not  follow  Mr.  Davitt's  reasoning  upon  that  matter. 
These  two  actors  seem  to  have  had  the  same  object  in  view, 
in  a  sense  not  to  form  one  contending  army,  but  to  form  an 
alliance  between  the  two  wings  of  the  same  army  and  to  act 
in  allied  concert.  But  while  John  Devoy  was  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  the  physical-force  wing  of  the  army,  while  Mr.  Davitt 
— accepting  his  own  statement  again — was  anxious  to  act  more 
in  union  with  the  party  that  was  bringing  the  weapon  of 
physical  force  into  action,  but  was  dealing  with  the  appeal  to 
the  selfishness  which  he  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  all 
human  action,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  Land  League  upon  the 
tenant  farmer,  the  action  was  a  joint  action  to  obtain  the 
common  end,  and  from  first  to  last  every  one  of  these  speakers 
was  pointing  out  that  no  independence  of  action  was  to  be 
given  up,  and  that  you  could  have  combined  action  with  the 
same  result,  each  of  the  two  wings  of  the  army  maintaining  its 
own  course. 

Mr.  Davitt  refers  to  this  letter  of  Devoy's,  without  the 
slightest  dissent,  and,  apparently,  with  approval. 

"  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by  Mr. 
John  Devoy  to  the  "  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal "  a  month 
after  my  Boston  speech  " — 

it  certainly  is  this  letter — 

"  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  in 
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favour  of  a  new  policy  that  would  widen  the  field  of 
revolutionary  effort.  The  letter  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  although  its  convincing  language  failed 
to  change  the  attitude  of  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Nationalist  party  was  won  over  to  the  agitation, 
which  was  initiated  by  me  as  a  neutral  platform  for  all 
parties  to  stand  upon." 

So  we  have  proof  of  whatever  may  have  occurred  in 
America.  The  result  is  found  in  that  letter  of  December  the 
nth,  and  the  statement  therein  contained  not  only  represents 
Devoy's  views  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  I  would 
also  compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  by  reference  to  Mr. 
John  O'Connor's  evidence  on  this  point.  Mr.  O'Connor's  own 
account  is  that  he  had  been  himself  in  active  political  life  as 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  physical  force  combination,  but  he  was 
attracted  by  Mr.  Devoy's  letter,  and  he  gives  his  account  of 
that  letter,  and  its  effect  upon  him. 

(Q.)  "When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  Fenian  body  ?—{y4.)  About  that  time.  (Q.)  That 
would  be  about  1880,  and  from  that  time? — (A.)  Yes,  after 
1  had  read  Mr.  Devoy's  letters.  (Q.)  Those,  of  course, 
were  earlier  than  1880  ? — (A.)  They  were,  I  think,  in 
1878  and  1879,  and  after  I  had  read  Mr.  Davitt's  speech. 
You  see  Mr.  Devoy's  letters  appealed  to  me  particularly, 
because  he  addressed  them  to  the  young  men  who  were 
devoting  their  time  to  revolutionary  purposes,  and,  if  I 
remember,  he  said  we  would  come  out  of  the  rat-holes 
of  conspiracy  and  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country, 
and  those  letters  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind ; 
and  then  I  began  to  read  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches,  and  they 
seemed  to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  taking  Mr.  Devoy's 
advice,  as  well  as  having  an  effect  upon  my  mind,  because 
I  thought  they  were  economically  sound." 

Then  Mr.  O'Connor  says  that  whilst  Mr.  Devoy  was  writing 
this  in  public,  he,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  advanced  wing — 
that  is,  the  physical  force  party — was,  in  secret,  endeavouring 
to  maintain  the  independent  action  of  the  men  who  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  take  the  open  field  when  the  occasion 
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arose.      He  says  that  he  met  Mr.  Devoy,  and  speaks  of  the 
meeting  thus — 

(Q.)  "  Had  you  read  his  letters — read  those  published 
letters  of  his,  before  he  endeavoured  to  detach  you  or 
prevent  you  from  joining  the  constitutional  movement  ? — 
(A.)  Well,  I  should  not  say  that  he  prevented  me  from 

joining  the  constitutional  movement,  because (Q.) 

Sought  to  prevent  you  ? — (A.)  Because  there  was  no 
constitutional  movement  in  active  operation  at  the  time. 
(Q.)  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  I  chose  your 
own  words. — (A.)  He  gave  me  no  encouragement  to 
carry  out  the  programme  put  forward  in  his  letter. 
(Q.)  Did  he  encourage  you  to  carry  out  the  old  pro- 
gramme of  the  Fenian  Society? — (A.)  Well,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  material  to  the  case  at  all.  (Q.)  You  decline 
to  answer? — (A.)  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 
(Q.)  To  what  date  do  you  apply  the  observation  that  he 
did  not  encourage  you  to  adopt  the  new  programme  ? — (A.) 
The  time  that  I  met  him.  IQ.)  Was  not  that  in  January 
1878  or  early  in  1879? — (^O  It  was  between  the  publi- 
cation of  his  letters  and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
League.  {Q.)ln  what  did  the  alteration  consist  ? — (A.)  He 
intended  us  in  his  letters  to  take  a  part  in  the  national 
life  of  the  country  in  the  open — to  enter  the  municipal 
council,  the  poor  law  boards,  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
generally  to  take  part  in  the  national  life  of  the  country. 
Well,  when  I  met  him,  he  did  not  encourage  me  to  do 
that.  (Q.)  Did  he  encourage  you  to  abstain  from  doing 
it? — (^.)  No,  he  did  not.  (Q.)  For  what  reason  do  you 
say  it  appeared  to  you  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  ? — 
(A.)  Well,  I  had  grounds  for  it.  (Q.)  What  were  they  ? — 
(A.)  I  cannot  say. 

"  (Tk»  President^  Do  you  mean  by  that — you  refuse  to 
say  ? — (A^  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  Fenian  organisation  the  grounds  were,  and  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  open  movement." 

My  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  examining  the  witness, 
abstained  from  pressing  Mr.  O'Connor  further.  I  hope  that 
the  view  my  learned  friends  have  taken,  together  with  myself, 
that  there  was  a  point  when  witnesses  who  refused  to  answer 
should  not  be  press'id  unduly,  has  met  with  your  approval. 
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Sometimes  they  were  unwilling  to  give  evidence  against 
those  who  had  acted  with  them.  That  was  a  feeling  which, 
whilst  it  may  meet  the  censure  of  legal  authority,  yet  one  can 
appreciate,  and  I  hope  it  met  with  your  sanction  that  we  did 
not  unduly  press  witnesses  who  sought  not  to  bear  evidence 
against  their  fellows  unnecessarily.  Therefore,  that  question 
was  not  pressed,  but  the  meaning  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  answers 
is  plain.  John  Devoy  was  not  patriotically  asking  men  to 
abstain  from  treasonable  practices,  he  was  not  asking  them  to 
lay  down  the  arms  they  had  acquired;  he  was  asking  them, 
for  the  sake  of  policy  and  expediency,  to  appear  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  those  who  were  going  to  call  themselves 
Constitutionalists,  and  were  taking  steps  within — I  cannot  say 
within  the  constitution — but,  certainly  without  probably  the 
area  of  treason.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  man  was 
doing  his  utmost,  while  concealing  his  real  thoughts  and 
objects,  to  prevent  the  course  of  constitutional  action  being 
taken,  and  not  only  was  attempting  to  keep  alive,  but  did  keep 
alive,  the  physical-force  body  that  existed  in  Ireland. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  a  course  more  full  of  duplicity 
than  that  which  this  man  John  Devoy  took.  At  this  time 
Mr.  O'Connor,  as  he  tells  us,  was  comparatively  a  young 
man.  Mr.  Devoy  had  appealed  to  him  in  his  written  docu- 
ment, which  he  had  sent  forth  to  the  public,  to  come  out  of 
the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy,  and  to  take  open  and  constitutional 
action.  Then  when  Devoy  meets  him  he  endeavours  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  remain  secretly  in  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy,  and 
to  continue  committing  acts  which  constitute,  according  to  our 
law,  acts  of  treason-felony,  and  endeavoured  that  the  pretence 
which  was  being  put  forward  to  the  public  should  be  main- 
tained on  the  one  hand,  and  that  the  expression  of  such 
pretence  should  be  defeated  on  the  other. 

I  think  it  well  to  mention  the  article  which  appears  upon 
the  same  subject  of  this  New  Departure  in  the  "  Nation  "  news- 
paper, which  expresses,  of  course,  the  views  of  one  of  those 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  mentioned ;  I  mean  Mr.  T. 
D.  Sullivan.  This  article  appeared  in  the  "Nation "  ori  the  1 2th 
November,  1878,  referring,  under  the  head  of  "The  Alleged 
Fenian  Proposals,"  to  matters  that  had  been  occurring  in 
America.     This  is  the  only  passage  I  desire  to  read  : —    " 

"  Some  of  the  proposals  which  at  present  stand  in  their 
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name,  those  which  are  said  to  have  been  cabled  from 
America,  do  not  strike  us  as  being  of  a  practical  nature, 
but  it  is  something  in  the  course  of  Irish  politics  to  have 
arrived  at  this  point ;  but  even  if  Fenians  and  Home 
Rulers  cannot  quite  agree  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  an 
open  and  legal  struggle  for  Irish  self-government  should 
proceed,  they  can  at  all  events  respect  each  other's  motives, 
cast  away  those  feelings  of  bitter  enmity  which,  fostered  by 
some  bad  advisers,  have  too  often  produced  disgraceful 
scenes,  and  work  in  friendly  accord  together  for  at  least 
some  portions  of  the  national  programme.  The  whole 
subject  is  full  of  interest  for  every  one  having  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  at  heart,  and  we  propose  to  return  to  it  in 
another  number." 

Fenian  Agitation  in  Ireland. 

I  believe  I  have  now  completed  the  whole  of  the  observa- 
tions that  I  desire  to  make  upon  Mr:  Davitt's  visit  to  America. 
In  the  month  of  December  1878  Mr.  Davitt  and  Devoy  sailed 
from  America  for  Ireland.  According  to  Mr.  Davitt's  state- 
ment, they  did  not  sail  in  the  same  ship,  but  they  met,  and 
met  early,  upon  their  arrival,  "  in  the  fall  of  1878."  What  was 
the  object  of  Devoy's  visit  ?  Mr.  Davitt  states  that  Devoy  was 
acting  in  concert  with  him.  Devoy  had  become  a  Land 
Leaguer.  The  question  whether  Devoy  converted  Davitt  or 
Davitt  converted  Devoy,  is  immaterial.  Their  action  was  to 
be  joint,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  acting  within  two 
different  wings  of  the  same  army.  It  is  disclosed  now  clearly 
and  distinctly  that  Devoy  at  this  time  came  to  this  kingdom 
for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only.  It  was  to  organise,  to 
strengthen,  and  to  arm  those  who  were  willing  to  fight  against 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  guilty  in  all  he  was 
doing  of  the  offence  of  high  treason.  I  am  taking  his  own 
account  and  no  one  else's.  He  has  made  a  report  of  what  he 
did.  You  will  see  where  his  field  of  action  was  identical  with 
the  field  of  action  of  Mr.  Davitt,  taking,  of  course,  at  this  time 
different  courses  of  action.  But  John  Devoy,  in  the  report  he 
made  in  August  1879,  discloses  his  action,  and  without  enter- 
ing upon  any  surmise  or  speculation  as  to  what  he  did,  I  would 
rather  take  his  own  words.  I  regret  the  document  is  long,  but 
it  is  very  important,  and  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  it. 
It  was  read  during  the  course  of  Le  Carron's  evidence  and 
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mixed  up  with  other  documents,  it  may  not  have  attracted  the 
full  attention  which  I  desire  should  be  attached  to  it.  Devoy 
returned  from  Ireland  in  the  month  of  July,  and  a  convention 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
9th  August,  1879.  To  that  convention  Devoy  makes  the 
report,  and  here  we  have  the  narrative  of  the  action  of  this  man, 
now  acting  in  concert,  for  some  purposes  at  least,  with  Mr. 
Michael  Uavitt.  This  is  addressed  to  the  executive  body  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

"  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  your 
body  on  the  24th  November,  1878,  I  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  loth  of  December  last  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  to 

be  held  in ,  early   in  January,  for  the  purpose  of 

further  consolidating  the  union  between  the  Clan-na-Gael 
and  the  I.R.B.,  and  devising  some  means  of  perfecting 
the  work  of  preparation  for  a  revolutionary  struggle  in 
Ireland, 

"  — —  was  selected,  as  you  are  aware,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  member  of  the  S.C,  as  being  safe  from 
the  many  inconveniences  attendant  upon  such  gatherings 
under  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag,  but  owing  to  the 
difificulty  of  getting  away  from  home  and  business  at  that 
period  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
were  unable  to  come  together  till  January  19th,  when  a 
full  meeting  took  place.  The  seven  provinces  into  which 
the  J.R.B.  is  divided,  viz.,  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster, 
Connaught,  North  of  England,  South  of  England,  and 
Scotland,  were  represented,  and  the  four  members  not 
representing  provinces  were  all  present.  I  found  them  to 
be  a  fairly  representative  body  of  intelligent  men,  mostly 
young,  but  having  among  them  a  few  who  have  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  least  two  of  those  present  had  been  identified  with  the 
'48  movement,  while  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  their 
connection  with  the  national  cause  dates  back  ten  or 
twelve  years,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  experience  in  the 
work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  So  far  as  honesty  of 
purpose  and  devotion  to  Ireland  are  concerned,  I  felt 
there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  do  not  think 
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any  set  of  men  could  be  got  together  having  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  movement  at  home,  its  '  per- 
sonnel,' its  capabilities,  and  its  wants.  I  have  since 
satisfied  myself,  by  actual  contact  with  the  local  officers 
and  the  rank  and  file,  that  they  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  organisation  throughout  Ireland,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. As  the  representative  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  was 
allowed  to  be  present  during  the  whole  meeting,  which 
lasted  a  whole  week,  and  one  of  the  home  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Directory  was  also  present." 

Then  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  mere  recitation  as  to 
the  events  which  had  occurred  within  the  I.R.B.  at  an  early 
period  in  relation  to  Mr.  Stephens  and  O'Donovan  Rossa.  I 
will  pass  that  over,  and  proceed  with  the  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  I.R.B. 

"  Three  of  the  best  organised  counties,  Dublin,  Louth, 
and  Wexford,  seceded  from  the  S.C,  and  believing  the 
statements  so  often  repeated,  that  the  American  organisa- 
tion supported  Mr.  Stephens,  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  that  gentleman.  There  still  remained  with  the  S.C. 
Ulster,  Connaught,  Munster,  a  portion  of  Leinster,  Scot- 
land, and  south  of  England;  but  the  work  in  these 
districts  was  almost  paralysed,  and  the  attention  of  the 
men  distracted  by  repeated  visits  and  communications  of 
a  conflicting  nature  from  contending  factions,  who  all 
claimed  to  be  '  working  for  Ireland.'  The  numbers  stood 
at  this  time  (1878)  as  follows:  about  19,000  men  stood 
by  the  S.C,  some  3,000  acted  independently  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  not  more  than  1,500,  chiefly  in  Leinster, 
followed  Mr.  S.  No  real  work  could  be  done ;  it  was  a 
struggle  for  existence,  and  ultimately  the  majority  pre- 
vailed. When  your  former  envoy  arrived  in  Ireland  this 
was  the  state  of  things  he  found  existing.  As  you  have 
been  informed,  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  another 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  residing  in  Ireland,  in  first 
gaining  over  the  Leinster  men  to  the  S.C.  by  telling  them 
the  real  truth  about  the  state  of  things  in  America.  A 
competent  and  energetic  man  was  elected  representative 
for  the  province,  an.d  these  men  who  had  been  for  a  few 
months  following  Mr.  S.,  have  since  continued  to  work 
for  and  under  the  S.C,  and  are  gradually  increasing  m 
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numbers.  The  displaced  representative,  however,  wishing 
to  be  at  the  head  of  something,  no  matter  how  small, 
then  went  over  to  Mr.  S.,  and  the  province  had  a  good 
riddance.  Mr.  S.  now  counts  some  200  and  odd  fol- 
lowers in  that  province,  who  firmly  believe  that  they  are 
working  with  the  men  in  America,  and  that  the  next 
convention  will  place  Mr.  S.  at  the  head  of  the  V.C. 
When  they  learn  the  result  of  that  body's  deliberations, 
I  am  confident  there  will  be  but  little  further  trouble 
about  Mr.  S.  You  are  also  aware  that  your  former  envoy 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  North  of  England,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen,  with  whose  names 
and  services  you  are  already  acquainted,  succeeded  in 
reconciling  the  North  of  England  to  the  S.C.,  thus  com- 
pleting the  union  of  the  whole  seven  provinces  of  the 
I.R.B.,  though  the  organisation  in  two  of  them  was 
considerably  shattered  by  the  ordeal  through  which  they 
had  lately  passed.  A  reorganisation  of  the  S.C.  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  concerned  was  then  effected,  and 
an  efficient  secretary  elected,  who  has  since  then  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  repairing  the  damage  done  during 
the  short  period  of  turmoil  and  contention.  Some  years 
before,  the  organisation  had  been  a  compact  body  of  over 
40,000  men  acting  under  its  elected  council,  and  making 
commendable  efforts  to  arm  its  members  in  spite  of  the 
most  discouraging  difficultiesj  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  after  the  S.C.  had  triumphed  over  the  difficulties 
above  mentioned,  it  was  reduced  to  about  24,000  men, 
the  confidence  of  many  of  its  members  greatly  shaken, 
and  much  of  the  material  accumulated  during  past  years 
badly  damaged  through  neglect  or  entirely  lost." 

Then  Mr.  Devoy  proceeds  to  show  what  he  was  doing  in 
order  to  revive  the  movement : — 

"  It  was  deemed  better  to  endeavour  to  weld  into  a 
solid  mass  the  united  fragments  than  to  increase  its  size 
by  the  addition  of  new  members.  Some  mistakes  were 
made,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  action  of  the  S.C.  seemed 
to  me  judicious  and  safe.  Some  17,000  dollars  had  been 
sent  by  the  Executive  Body  (10,000  dollars  came  from 
the  National  Fund  for  arms)  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing arms  into  the  country — " 
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The  identity  of  that  National  Fund  and  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  was  admitted. 

— "  but  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  R.D.  until  my  arrival, 
in  the  belief  that  the  machinery  of  the  movement  had  under- 
gone too  great  a  strain  to  be  able  to  bear  much  pressure, 
and  the  hands  of  the  S.C.  were  too  full  with  the  work  of 
restoration  to  allow  them  to  undertake  any  more.  The 
organisation  was  just  beginning  to  breathe  a  little  freely, 
and  to  feel  that  it  was  again  a  solid  living  body  when  I 
arrived  to  confer  with  the  S.C.  as  to  the  best  means  to 
infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  it.  After  the  most  careful 
consideration,  it  was  decided  that,  before  attenapting  the 
introduction  of  arms  in  large  quantities,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  three  or  four  competent  and  trusted 
men  to  visit  the  circles  from  end  to  end  of  the  organisation, 
and  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground,  and  to  explain  to 
the  officers  and  men  by  word  of  mouth  the  exact  condition 
of  affairs,  and  the  obligation  that  situation  imposed  upon 
them.  This  would  require  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of 
money ;  but  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  by  letter 
writing,  and  I  undertook  that  the  F.C.  (Executive 
Body)  would  place  a  sufficient  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
the  S.C.  to  meet  the  exigency.  This  promise  you  have 
promptly  and  liberally  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  not 
alone  a  thorough  organisation,  but  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  membership. 

"  As  the  funds  of  the  V.C.  would  not  go  very  far  in 
supplying  arms  gratis,  and  very  many  men  in  Ireland  can 
afford  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  price,  I  agreed,  on  behalf 
of  the  F.C.  (Executive  Body),  that  rifles  should  be  supplied 
at  the  rate  oi £1  each  to  the  men,  the  V.C.  (Clan-na-Gael) 
paying  the  balance  of  the  price,  and  defraying  all  costs  of 
purchase,  storage,  package,  and  transit;  and  that  where 
goods  already  paid  for  by  the  men  are  lost  in  transit  by 
the  agents  employed,  a  fresh  supply  should  be  given  free. 
At  the  time  I  made  this  promise,  I  understood  the  price 
to  be  somewhat  over  that  which  has  been  since  paid ; 
but  as  the  arrangement  had  already  been  made,  it  was 
considered  better  not  to  change  it.  Having  received  your 
consent  to  this  arrangement,  the  necessary  preparations 
to  carry  it  into  practical  effect  were  at  once  commenced. 
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"  By  purchasing  large  quantities  the  article  can  be 
got  much  cheaper,  and  as  I  left,  arrangement  for  the 
purchase  and  storage  in  a  safe  place  of  10,000  was  being 
made. 

"  The  good  effects  of  this  are  already  visible,  and  if 
no  bad  mistakes  are  made,  and  the  V.C.  exerts  itself  in 
earnest  to  push  on  this  good  and  necessary  work,  the 
brightest  future  is  before  us,  and  we  shall,  I  hope,  live  to 
see  at  least  the  military  honour  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  tarnished  by  two  bloodless  failures,  restored  to  its 
old  and  proud  position.  These  were  the  principal  trans- 
actions of  the  meeting." 

Then  comes  great  detail,  and  you  will  see  that  Devoy 
seems  to  have  left  Ireland  and  returned  on  April  ist.  I 
think  we  shall  find  there  was  a  meeting  in  Paris,  and  he  had 
been  away.  Then  the  report  speaks  of  a  visit  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  to  which  I  call  attention. 

"  I  began  with  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  and 
continued  my  tour  till  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the   organisation   in  all   of  the   seven   provinces.     I 

frequently  returned  to to   be   present   at   meetings 

of  the  executive  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  reported 
the  results  of  my  visits  with  whatever  recommendations 
I  thought  the  situation  demanded.  These  were  always 
favourably  considered,  and  in  many  cases  I  visited  the 
same  locality  more  than  once,  and  was  made  the  instru- 
ment of  carrying  out  necessary  reform.  Besides  county 
and  circle  meetings  I  attended  provincial  conventions  in 
Munster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  North  of  England,  and 
South  of  England,  and  local  district  meetings  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Derry,  Ennis,  Glasgow,  Dundalk,  and 
other  towns." 

The  letter  concludes  by  saying  : — 

"When  Leinsterand  Munster  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
re-organised,  which  will  take  some  time,  I  hope  to  see 
50,000  good  members  in  Ireland  alone,  and  I  should 
not  care  to  see  many  more.  In  Ulster,  Connaught,  Tipperary, 
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and  Clare,  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  are  small  farmers  or 
farmers'  sons." 

I  lay  stress  upon  that  statement. 

"  And  on  the  whole  there  is  a  much  better  representa- 
tion than  in  '65.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  also  the 
presence  in  the  organisation  and  in  positions  of  trust  of 
a  few  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry,  a  few  professional 
men,  and  a  large  sprinkling  of  comfortable  business  men. 
If  the  good  work  goes  on  and  faction  is  effectually 
crushed,  I  look  for  large  accessions  from  these  classes, 
who  are  now  decidedly  more  inclined  towards  the  national 
cause  than  at  any  period  since  '48.  Before  leaving  I  was 
enabled  [to  attend]  a  few  meetings  of  the  newly  elected 
S.C.,  through  whose  permission  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  full  and  complete  returns  of  the  numerical,  financial, 
and  military  standing  of  the  I.R.B.,  the  copies  of  accounts 
of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  S.C.,  and  the  vouchers 
of  money  and  arms  recently  received  from  the  V.C.,  which 
I  herewith  present.  At  this  meeting  the  good  under- 
standing with  the  V.C.  was  confirmed,  a  vacancy  on  the 

R.D.    filled,   the   military   scheme   of   General 

discussed,  a  committee  appointed  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution, and  other  important  business  transacted.  But  for 
the  necessity  of  hurrying,  off  to  attend  the  convention  I 
would  have  remained  another  month,  when  I  hoped  to 
have  still  better  news  to  report.  Since  the  meeting  in 
January,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  reports  I  present, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  4,000  members,  and 
140  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  and  of  500  in  the 
possession  of  the  S.C.  The  outlay  to  secure  this 
result  has  been  heavy  and  labour  incurred  very  severe, 
but  I  hope  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  V.C,  etc.,  etc. 
.  "Respectfully  and  fraternally,  John  Devoy." 

My  Lords,  the  importance  of  this  is  great,  as  showing 
Devoy's  action.  You  will  notice  his  dual  capacity.  He  was 
in  alliance  with  Mr.  Davitt,  who  had  agreed,  according  to  Mr. 
Davitt's  account  and  Devoy's,  to  have  a  neutral  platform  of 
action ;  but  their  meaning  of  a  neutral  platform  of  action  is 
that  there  shall  be  such  action  as  Devoy's  (which  we  have 
now  found  disclosed  by  this  report)  carfied  on  simultaneously 
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with  the  more  constitutional  mode  of  action.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  this  was  not  independent  action  of  Devoy.  It  was 
known  to  Mr.  Davitt  what  he  was  doing. 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  what  John  Devoy 
was  over  here  for  ?  " 

Answer  by  Mr.  Davitt :  — 

"Possibly  I  did.  (Q.)  What  was  it?— (^.)  I  have 
told  you  already  I  cannot  answer  without  breach  of 
honour.  (Q.)  If  Devoy  had  stated,  either  to  you,  or  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  what  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  what 
breach  of  honour  is  there  in  your  answering  the  question  ? 
— (A.)  If  John  Devoy  has  stated  it  in  his  paper,  or  in  any 
of  his  writings,  I  suppose  it  must  be  true.  (Q.)  Do  you 
not  know  perfectly  well  that  John  Devoy  was  over  here 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  your 
new  movement? — (A.)  That  was  possibly  one  of  his  ob- 
jects in  coming  over." 

This  is  the  way,  as  Mr.  Devoy  discloses  in  his  report,  that 
the  men  were  enlisted  in  Mr.  Davitt's  new  movement : — 

(Q.)  "  Can  you  suggest  any  other  ? — (A.)  Except  the 
one  I  have  told  you,  that  he  came  to  visit  his  father  and 
his  sisters  in  Dublin.  (Q.)  Have  you  had  curiosity 
enough  to  read  his  report  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention  ? 
— (A.)  I  listeneii  to  it  here,  but  I  never  read  it  before  or 
after.  (Q.)  You  know,  of  course,  that  that  particular 
document  put  in  is  a  contemporary  document  ? — {A.)  It 
was  put  in  by  the  witness  Beach,  I  believe.  (Q.)  ^^^lo- 
ever  it  was  put  in  by,  you  know  it  purports  to  be  a 
contemporary  document  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  having  read  that,  or  heard 
that  document  read,  you  did  not  know  that  those  were 
the  objects  of  John  Devoy's  coming  here  ? — (A.)  I  sup- 
pose John  Devoy's  report  explains  the  object  of  his  coming 
over,  and  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  it." 

If  this  document  was  a  spurious  document,  if  this  had 
been  a  forgery  on  the  part  of  Le  Caron,  Mr.  Davitt  would 
have  been  able  to  say  "  I  met  Devoy ;  I  knew  his  objects, 
and  the  statement  in  that  document  is  untrue ; "  but  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  fact  after  communicating  with  Devoy  in  1878 
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and  1879  during  his  visits  here,  Mr.  Davitt,  applying  that 
knowledge  to  this  report  to  the  convention  of  August  1879, 
frankly  says,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  true ;  that  report  does  convey 
the  object  of  his  coming." 

Mr.  Davitt  says  that  was  the  object  of  the  visit  of  Devoy 
to  Ireland,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  west  of  Ireland. 
We  proceed  a  little  further,  when  we  find  Mr.  Parnell's  view  of 
Devoy's  visit. 

(Q.)  "  Among  the  men  you  have  mentioned,  and  as  to 
whom  I  have  cross-examined  you  at  very  considerable 
length  with  reference  to  your  connection  in  America,  is 
John  Devoy.  Do  you  now  know,  one  way  or  the  other, 
whether  John  Devoy  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
consultations  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  formation  of  the 
policy  ? — (A.)  I  know  generally  that  John  Devoy  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Land  League 
in  America,  and  that  he  took  that  interest  before  I  went 
out  to  America." 

The  date  of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit  to  America,  you  will  re- 
collect, was  in  December  1879. 

(Q.)  "You  knew  generally  that  John  Devoy  and  Mr. 
Davitt  were  consulting  respecting  these  matters  in  the 
years  1878  and  1879? — (A.)  I  thought  it  probable.  I 
do  not  say  that  Davitt  ever  especially  told  me  that  he 
was  in  consultation  with  Mr.  John  Devoy,  but  I  should 
think  at  that  time  it  must  have  been  in  my  mind  that 
Mr.  Davitt  would  have  seen  Devoy,  and  that  Devoy  was 
in  favour  of  the  new  organisation,  that  is  to  say,  the  Land 
League  movement  in  Ireland.  {Q.)  I  want  first  to  call 
your  attention  to  this.  John  Devoy  had  been  a  leading 
Fenian?— {^.)  Undoubtedly.  (Q.)  You  had  had  no  public 
statement  that  John  Devoy  had  ever  ceased  to  be  a 
Fenian  7— (A.)  Certainly  not.  (Q.)  Do  you  suggest  that 
you  ever  had  any  private  statement  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Fenian? — (A.)  Never.  I  have  never  spoken  to 
John  Devoy  about  Fenianism  at  any  time.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  any  of  these  men  about  Fenianism.  (Q.)  You 
know  now  that  John  Devoy  was  a  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ?— (^.)  I  should  think  so.     It  is  probable. 
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(Q.)  And  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund?— (^.)  And 
a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund." 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  this  evidence  on  too  high  a  level.  I  do 
not  wish  to  erect  a  false  standard  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  brought 
home  now,  with  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt  acting  together,  that 
the  treasonable  action  of  Devoy  was  known  to  Mr.  Davitt,  the 
action  I  mean  of  urging  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to  run  the 
risk  of  all  the  consequences  of  their  treason  whilst  he,  Devoy, 
should  be  safe  in  America ;  that  he  was  organising  and  arming 
them ;  that  he  was  doing  his  best,  by  private  advice,  like  that 
to  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  to  cause  them  to  remain,  to  use  his 
own  term,  in  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Davitt 
knew  it,  Mr.  Parnell  at  least  knew  this,  that  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Devoy  were  in  consultation  together;  and  that  Devoy,  a 
trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  was  a  supporter  of  this  Land 
League  movement  during  the  years  1878  and  1879,  and  that 
it  was  a  support  that  was  given  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davitt 
at  that  time.  I  say  I  am  not  putting  it  that  there  was  positive 
knowledge  of  any  detail  of  action  as  to  this  in  Mr.  Parnell.  I 
think  that,  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  show  you  that  it  was  part  of 
his  policy  that  there  should  not  be  too  minute  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League, 
but  that  there  was  simply  a  general  view  entertained  by  Mr. 
Parnell  that  the  supporter  of  this  movement  at  this  time,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Davitt,  perhaps  the  principal  supporter 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davitt,  was  John  Devoy,  a  Fenian, 
known  to  him  as  a  Fenian,  and,  if  not  at  this  time,  at  a  later 
time,  known  to  him  as  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  was  the  joint  action  so  far  as 
Mr.  Devoy  took  part  in  it.  We  have  other  actors  too,  acting 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  like  manner — General  Millen 
and  Dr.  Carroll.  As  Devoy  came  in  December  1878  to  Ireland 
to  take  his  part  in  the  new  alliance,  so  came  General  Millen, 
and  so  came  Dr.  Carroll.  I  take  as  much  as  I  can,  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Davitt  for  my  authority,  and  Mr.  Davitt  speaks 
of  all  these  three  persons  who  so  jointly  acted. 

(Q.)  "  Were  you  aware  at  this  time  that  Devoy  had  the 
same  policy,  call  it  the  new  departure  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it? — {A.)  Practically  the  same.  (Q.)  Was 
John  Devoy  known  in  Ireland  as  being  a  Fenian  or  ex- 
Fenian  ? — (A.)  I  think  very  little  was  known  about  him 
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in  Ireland  at  all.  (Q.)  Had  he  been  punished  in  any 
way? — He  had  been  in  prison.  (Q.)  For  being  a  Fenian? 
—(A.)  Yes." 

Then  having  dealt  with  John  Devoy  this  question  is  put  to 
him  : — 

"  Did  General  Millen  come  over  too  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I 
met  General  Millen  in  Dublin  in  1879.  (Q-)  How  many 
times  ?~{A.)  Once.  (Q.)  Only  once  ?—{A.)  Once.  (Q.) 
What  was  General  Millen  over  for  ? — (A.)  That  I  cannot 
answer.  (Q.)  Are  you  sure,  did  you  not  inquire  ? — 
(A.)  I  know  what  he  came  over  for.  (Q.)  What  did  he 
come  over  for  ? — (A.)  That  I  cannot  answer." 

That  answer  of  course  is  more  expressive  than  any  detailed 
statement.  We  know  what  Mr.  Davitt  means.  I  do  not  wish 
to  refer  to  the  same  subject  again,  but  I  say  I  fully  appreciate 
his  statement.  If  General  Millen  is  over  here  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  acts  amounting  to  high  treason,  Davitt  says — 
Let  these  men  tell  that  themselves.  Do  not  ask  me  to  make 
myself  a  witness  against  my  fellows.     So  Davitt  says  here — 

"  I  know  what  he  came  over  for.  (Q.)  -What  did  he 
come  over  for?— (.<4.)  That  I  cannot  answer.  (Q.)  Did 
you  not  inquire  ? — (A.)  There  was  no  necessity  for  in- 
quiring, I  knew.  (Q.)  What  did  he  come  over  for? — 
(A.)  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  am  bound  to 
secrecy." 

I  presume  that  means  the  Fenian  oath  bound  Mr.  Davitt 
to  secrecy. 

"Let  me  understand  that?^ — (A.)  I  will  answer  in  this 
way  :  that  it  was  nothing  whatever  in  connection  with  land 
agitation.  (Q.)  How  bound  by  secrecy;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? — (A.)  I  met  General  Millen  in  Dublin, 
along  with  other  leaders  of  the  extreme  movement.  I  was 
pledged  to  secrecy  with  reference  to  this  meeting.  (Q.)  I 
really  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there 
was  a  particular  meeting  at  which  you  were  pledged  to 
secrecy? — (A.)  Every  meeting :  but  I  am  called  upon  to 
tell  you  that  I  was  there  because  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it. 
(Q.)  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  to  your  knowledge 
General  Millen  had  not  come  over  to  inspect  the  I.R.B. 

3* 
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forces?— (^.)  Possibly.  (Q.)  Can  you  suggest  any  other 
object  which  General  Millen  came  over  for? — (A.)  I  can 
only  answer  that  by  saying  he  did  not  come  over  in 
connection  with  what  you  call  the  land  agitation.  (Q.) 
That  is  no  answer  to  my  question  at  all.  Can  you 
suggest  any  other  object  that  General  Millen  had  in 
coming  over,  except  to  inspect  the  I.R.B.  forces  ?^(^.) 
You  are  suggesting  that  yourself.  I  am  not  going  to 
contradict  you." 

Of  course,  that  is  an  admission  by  Mr.  Davitt  that,  knowing 
what  General  Millen  came  over  for,  his  oath  of  secrecy  binds 
him  from  disclosing  the  object  of  the  visit,  which  must  be 
therefore  within  the  objects  for  which  the  oath  of  secrecy  was 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  that  combination  in  order  to 
prevent  disclosure.  That  being  the  case,  we  have  now  in 
addition  to  John  Devoy  this  General  Millen  communicating 
with  Mr.  Davitt,  and  coming  over  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
and  strengthening  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

One  other  visitor  also  was  here,  and  that  is  Dr.  Carroll,  the 
person  whose  address  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Davitt  when  he 
visited  America. 

(Q.)  "  Was  Dr.  Carroll  over  here  in  England  ?—{J.)  I 
think  he  was,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  Dr. 
Carroll  in  London.  (Q.)  Did  you  meet  Dr.  Carroll  while 
he  was  in  London  ?^(^.)  No,  I  met  him  in  Ireland. 
(Q.)  The  same  Dr.  William  Carroll  of  Philadelphia?— 
(A.)  The  same  Dr.  Carroll.  (Q.)  What  was  he  over  here 
for? — (A.)  Well,  I  would  rather  not  answer.  (Q.)  Was 
Dr.  William  Carroll  ever  here  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  and  plans  that  you  had  discussed  with  him  in 
America  ? — (A.)  Certainly  not.  (Q.)  Nothing  to  do  with 
them? — (A.)  Nothing  whatever.  (Q.)  What  was  your 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  state  why  Dr.  Carroll  was  over 
here  ? — (A.)  Because  I  met  Dr.  William  Carroll  in  Dublin 
with  other  Extremists,  and  I  am  pledged  to  secrecy  with 
reference  to  that  meeting.  (Q.)  Can  you  suggest  any 
purpose  for  which  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  over  here 
except  the  same  purpose  that  brought  John  Devoy  and 
Millen  over  here?— (^.)  No;  Dr.  William  Carroll  or 
General  Millen  came  to  Ireland — " 
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The  print  says — 

"  With  reference  to  the  new  departure  or  the  land 
agitation." 

Whether  that  is  quite  correctly  printed  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  be.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  which  way  it  is. 
Mi;.  Davitt  seems  to  have  said  before  that  General  Millen  did 
not  come  over  in  respect  to  the  land  agitation,  distinguishing 
that  from  the  action  of  the  other  wing  of  the  army,  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood.  Therefore,  whether  this  means  with 
reference  or  without  reference  I  cannot  say. 

(Q.)  "  Can  you  suggest  any  purpose  for  which  Dr.  William 
Carroll  was  over  here,  except  the  same  purpose  that  had 
brought  John  Devoy  and  Millen? — (A.)  No,  says  Mr. 
Davitt,  frankly  enough,  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  any 
other  purpose.  {Q.)  If  it  is  an  innocent  purpose,  Mr. 
Davitt,  what  reason  is  there  why  you  should  not  state  it  ? — 
(A.)  An  innocent  purpose  ?  (Q.)  Yes. — {A.)  1  believe  it 
was  innocent  from  a  moral  point  of  view,-  but  from  a  legal 
point  in  Ireland,  probably  not.  Many  things  that  are 
innocent  in  themselves  are  illegal  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  And 
in  England  too  ? — {A.)  Well,  possibly,  as  things  are 
managed  just  now," 

We  have  now  before  your  Lordships  John  Devoy,  agreeing 
in  the  new  departure ;  willing  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
new  departure  ;  willing  to  bring  into  operation  the  means  that 
were  under  the  terms  of  the  new  departure  to  effect  the  object. 
We  now  know  what  the  means  were  that  were  to  effect  the 
object  coming  within  the  new  departure  :  the  independence  to 
be  secured,  as  the  final  result,  by  methods  different  in  character ; 
John  Devoy  to  play  his  part  (and  he  played  it)  with  Millen  and 
Dr.  Carroll.  At  least  two  of  them  were  trustees  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund,  coming  to  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Davitt  now  admits, 
with  his  knowledge,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  constitutional 
agitation,  not  of  those  beneficent  objects  that  Archbishop 
Walsh  spoke  of  and  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell 
dwelt  upon,  but  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  (I  repeat 
the  term)  these  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and  marshalling  these 
young  men  till  they  shall  number  50,000,  taking  them  from 
the  industrial  objects  of  their  life  to  drill,   to  arm,   and  to 
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organise  them  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  this  country. 

I  wish  it  could  be  that  one  could  treat  this  action  of  this 
wing  of  the  new  movement,  acting  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
departure,  as  the  action  of  unauthorised  men,  and  say  simply  it 
was  the  outburst  of  the  old  habit  that  Mr.  Davitt  tells  us  of^ 
the  spirit  of  revenge  and  passion — and  not  resulting  from 
thought  and  combined  action  and  consideration  of  responsible 
men.  But  when  we  know  to  whom  every  one  has  attributed 
the  authorship  of  this  Land  League,  my  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  in  his  speech,  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  evidence,  every  one 
treating  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  as  the  father  of  this  Land  League  ; 
when  he  tells  us  himself  (it  is  no  statement  of  mine)  that  he 
knew  what  Devoy  was  doing ;  when  he  tells  us  that  he  met 
Uevoy,  met  Dr.  Carroll,  met  General  Millen,  from  the  fall 
of  1878  to  the  commencement  of  1879  in  secret  conclave, 
under  conditions  of  a  character  which  prevent  him  from  dis- 
closing to  you,  because  he  would  break  his  oath  of  secrecy  if 
he  did,  what  was  the  object  of  the  meeting ;  when  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  says  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Repubhcan  Brotherhood ;  that  he  con- 
tinued attending  the  meetings  until  July  1879,  and  that  he  was 
not  expelled  until  the  month  of  May  1880,  what  is  the  result 
that  we  must  arrive  at  ?  Surely,  it  is  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  bears  responsibility  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  there  is  to 
be  to  him  attributed  all  the  duty  springing  out  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  originator  and  the  founder  of  this  great  movement, 
he  bears  it,  and  bears  it  to  the  full  extent  of  having  allowed, 
not  only  to  his  knowledge,  but  within  his  very  hope  and  care, 
a  movement  to  go  on  which  was  in  assistance  of  that  which  on 
the  surface  was  constitutional,  but  which  really  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  ingredient  in  a  treasonable  and  a  traitorous 
combination. 

I  trust  I  am  not  dealing  too  much  in  detail,  but  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  corroboration  of  all  that  has  been  admitted,  although 
corroboration  can  scarcely  be  necessary ;  but  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  fortifying  in  other  directions  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  has  been  much  attacked,  and  who  has  given 
important  evidence  in  this  case.  You  will  recollect  that  Delaney 
gave  some  testimony  in  relation  to  the  action  of  December 
1878  and  the  early  part  of  1879.  The  reason  I  wish  to  refer 
to  it,  not  that  I  think  the  corroborations  of  the  admission  of 
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Mr.  Davitt  are  necessary,  is  to  show  you  that  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  Delaney's  testimony  in  other  respects.  For  years 
past  Delaney  has,  of  course,  been  living  under  conditions  that 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him,  I  presume,  to  receive  state- 
ments, certainly  statements  of  a  very  detailed  character,  of 
events  occurring  in  this  Court  or  elsewhere.  Delaney  was 
called  before  Le  Caron  gave  his  evidence,  before  the  report 
of  Devoy  was  read,  and  a  still  further  time  before  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Davitt.  He  deals  with  these  facts,  and  he  says 
this,  speaking  of  the  Fenian  Council.  He  says  he  joined  the 
Fenians  in  Dublin.  "  Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  Dr. 
McAlister,  John  Levy,  and  a  man  in  county  Cork,  named 
John  Doran,  formed  the  executive  council.  It  might  be 
about  1879  ;  I  am  not  correct  to  dates.  I  cannot  be  after  being 
six  years  in  prison.  Delegates  came  from  America.  John 
O'Connor  from  Cork,  a  commercial  traveller,  under  the  name 
of  Dr.  Kenealy  was  one.  John  Devoy  came  from  America,  and 
General  Millen,  and  at  the  same  time  Edward  Hanlon.  I  saw 
John  O'Connor  several  times  in  Dublin, — a  tall  man  of  sandy 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  large  sandy  moustache,  full  beard. 
He  was  known  as  Dr.  Kenealy."  Then  he  proceeds  to  deal 
with  other  matters.  Here  is  his  statement  that  Devoy  and 
General  Millen  came  from  America  as  delegates  at  this  time  to 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  meetings,  and  of  course  that 
now  proves  to  be  strictly  and  completely  true.  There  was  also 
a  statement  by  Delaney,  in  which  he  says  that  arms  were  to  be 
sent  in  from  America  and  expenses  paid.  You  will  recollect 
Devoy's  report  on  that  very  subject. 
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I  come  now  to  another  branch  of  this  inquiry,  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  proceeds  and  springs  from  the  events  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing,  namely,  the  inquiry  what  were  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Land  League  movement  ? 
Of  course,  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  to  deal  with  this  case  as  if  no  one  was 
responsible  for  any  statement  or  for  any  action  before  the 
2ist  day  of  October  1879.  My  learned  friend  says  that  upon 
that  day  the  Land  League  was  founded ;  and  my  friend  has 
argued  upon  the  responsibility  and  liability  for  judgment  of 
those  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League  as  if  this  was 
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some  narrow  case  like  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  company, 
and  he  has  suggested  that  the  act  of  incorporation  takmg  place 
on  the  2 1  St  of  October,  1879,  it  is  irrelevant  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  body  was  formed,  and  that 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the  articles  of  association,  if  I  may 
translate  the  terms  which  he  reads  as  being  the  rules  of  the 
Land  League ;  and  you  ought  not  to  hold  anybody  responsible 
when  you  are  dealing  with  what  he  terms  conspiracy,  except 
for  the  avowed  objects  which  appear  within  the  written  law  of 
that  combination.  That  may  be  very  well  if  you  are  endea- 
vouring only  to  affect  the  liability  or  responsibility  of  persons 
who  knew  nothing  more  than  what  was  disclosed  to  them  by 
the  avowed  objects,  but  it  is,  I  would  submit  to  you,  an  obser- 
vation of  my  friend  and  a  contention  of  my  friend  that  cannot 
be  supported,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  those  who  put  forward 
one  state  of  things,  who  avowed  objects  incomplete,  and  did 
not  disclose  their  true  'purpose,  had  other  objects  in  view, 
and,  from  first  to  last,  endeavoured  to  carry  out  those  objects. 
My  Lords,  our  view  on  the  other  hand  as  opposed  to  that  of 
ray  learned  friend,  is  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  meeting  in  Dublin, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Land  League  was  formed,  was  only  one 
step  of  many,  and  that  you  have  to  look  at  the  land  movement 
before  the  mere  technical  act  of  incorporation  or  formation  of 
the  association ;  and  I  purpose  showing,  according  to  statements 
not  of  persons  of  no  authority,  but  those  who  are  the  principal 
actors  in  the  whole  of  these  matters  before  this  inquiry,  that  the 
action  they  had  in  view,  at  least  in  commencing  the  movement, 
as  I  term  it,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League,  was  not  that  disclosed  by  the  Land  League  rules  or 
the  Land  League  authorised  statements,  but  was  of  the  character 
which  we  have  seen  actuated  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  John  Devoy 
in  the  course  they  had  taken  up  to  certainly  the  commencement 
of  1879.  I  anticipate  by  saying  again  (though  I  am  repeating 
myself)  that  I  seek  to  establish  that  the  objects  of  these  persons, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Land  League  as  a 
body  in  its  quasi  corporate  condition,  were,  first,  as  a  final 
result,  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  separation  from  Great 
Britain ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  step  to  obtain  that  result,  the 
destruction  of  landlordism  as  a  system  and  as  an  entity  in 
Ireland. 

I  will,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  establish  the  propositions.     First, 
I  think  it  necessary  very  shortly  to  refer  to  one  or  two  state- 
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ments  of  Mr.  Davitt.  They  occur  in  a  document  I  have 
already  referred  to,  a  narrative  that  he  gave  to  an  interviewer, 
a  person  who  interviewed  him  on  behalf  of  the  "  New  York 
Herald."     What  were  Mr.  Davitt's  objects? 

"  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  to  bring  it  about  ? 
When  I  was  in  prison  I  spent  my  time  thinking  of  what 
plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all  Irishmen 
upon  some  one  common  ground.  I  saw  that  the  move- 
ments for  the  independence  of  Ireland  had  failed  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never  been  one  in  which 
the  people  were  united.  Second,  because  the  movements 
had  been  wholly  sentimental.  I  saw  that  for  Irishmen 
to  succeed  they  must  be  united,  and  that  they  must  have 
a  practical  issue  to  put  before  Englishmen  and  the  world 
at  large.  Sentiment  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  when  changes  of  great  political 
importance,  involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  a 
country  like  England,  conservative  and  somewhat  slow  to 
move,  are  to  be  brought  about,  there  must  be  something 
practical  in  the  issue  put  forward.  I  saw  all  this,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home 
Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstructionists,  and  each  and  every 
shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ireland  could  be  united,  was 
the  land  question." 

That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I  will  now  refer  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  I  am  taking  this 
extract  from  the  book  that  Mr.  Davitt  put  into  my  hands, 
from  the  official  report  which  Mr.  Davitt  read,  of  the  con- 
vention of  April  i2th,  1882,  held  at  Lincoln  Hall,  Washington. 
This  letter,  by  Mr.  Egan,  was  read  at  the  convention  : — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  outcome  of  the  Land 
League  is  not  national.  No  one  in  Ireland  pretends  to 
hold  that  belief  unless  those  who  are  in  their  hearts 
inimical  to  the  national  cause.  The  land  movement  was 
originated,  built  up,  and  sustained  by  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland,  men  who,  eschewing  sentiment  and  sunburstism, 
determined  to  set  practically  to  work  to  effect  the  re- 
generation of  their  country.  On  my  own  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  my  friends  of  the  League,  both  in  prison  and 
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outside,  I  can  say  that  we  regard  the  land  question  only 
in  the  light  of  a  step  towards  national  independence, 
which  is,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the  goal  of  all  our 
efforts." 

Mr.  Egan  had  been  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  certainly 
until  its  suppression,  and  he  continued  to  act  as  de  facto 
treasurer  even  after  the  formal  suppression  of  that  body  in 
England. 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  give  minute  detail  as  to  the  declara- 
tions of  leaders,  but  I  have  taken  extracts  from  speeches  of 
men  made  in  the  year  1880,  who  were  acting  as  organisers 
of  the  Land  League,  such  men  as  Brennan,  Boyton,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  Malachi  O'SuUivan,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

I  would  refer  you  to  these  speeches  by  organisers  in  1880 : — 


NAME. 

DATE. 

PLACE. 

30th  May   

27th  June  

8th  August 

26th  September 

17th  October... 

13th  June   

4th  July 

5th  December 

29th  August  ... 

(J.J.O'Kellypresent) 
Brennan      

Ballinlough,  Roscommon. 
ICeadue,  Roscommon. 

Brennan  

Brennan  

Ballyshannon,  Donegal. 

(J.J.O'Kellypresent) 

Newtown,  Queen's  County. 
Carndonagh,  Donegal. 
Fethard,  Tipperary, 

Manorhamilton,  Leitrim. 

Boyton    

Boyton    

(J.  Dillon  present) 
P.  J.  Sheridan   

Then  there  are  speeches  from  higher  authority,  some,  for 
instance,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  bearing  upon  this  question.  At  a 
speech  made  at  Galway  on  the  24th  October,  1880,  Mr.  Parnell 
says  : — 

"I  wish  to  see  the  tenant  farmers  prosperous,  but  large 
and  important  as  is  the  class  of  tenant  farmers,  con- 
stituting as  they  do,  with  their  wives  and  families,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  would  not  have 
taken  off  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  work  if  I  had  not 
known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundations  by  this  move- 
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merit  for  the  recovery  of  our  legislative  independence. 
Push  on  then  towards  this  goal,  extend  your  organisation, 
and  let  every  tenant  farmer,  while  he  keeps  a  firm  grip 
of  his  holding,  recognise  also  the  great  truth  that  he  is 
serving  his  country  and  the  people  at  large,  and  helping 
to  break  down  English  misrule  in  Ireland." 

Then,  Mr.  Healy,  speaking  on  the  4th  of  March,  1882,  in 
America,  quotes  that  speech  as  being  an  important  declaration. 
Mr.  Healy  said : — 

"  It  is  a  movement  to  win  back  from  England  the  land 
of  Ireland,  which  was  robbed  from  the  people  by  the 
confiscating  armies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  present  movement  has  nothing 
national  behind  it,  as  if  every  one  of  its  leaders  was  not 
first  known  and  trusted,  because  of  his  national  aims. 
But  I  would  remind  you  that  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  Galway 
speech  two  years  ago,  explained  the  basis  of  the  movement 
when  he  told  the  Galway  farmers  that  he  would  never 
have  taken  off  his  coat  in  this  movement  were  it  not  one 
with  Irish  nationality  as  its  object." 

And  without  wearying  you,  I  would  refer  to  other  speeches 
by  reference  only  :  by  Mr.  Parnell,  at  Beaufort,  in  Kerry,  on 
the  1 6th  May,  1880;  at  Cork  on  the  3rd  October,  1880;  at 
Athlone  on  the  7th  November ;  at  Belleek  on  the  9th  November ; 
by  Mr.  Sexton  at  Kilkenny  to  the  like  effect,  2nd  November, 
1880 ;  by  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  at  Killeenadeema,  Galway, 
on  the  26th  September.  I  could  give  you  several  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris.  I  will  give  one  of  the  17th  October,  at 
Kiltoom,  Roscommon;  and  one  by  Mr.  Dillon,  on  the  17th 
October,  at  Holyford,  Tipperary. 

I  will  only  refer  now  to  gentlemen  who  are  members  of 
Parliament : — 


Mr.  Redmond 
Mr.  Parnell  . 
Mr.  Redmond 

Mr.  Leamy 

Mr.  O'Kelly  . 


1 8th  September,  18 
Sth  October,  1881 
9th  October,  1881 
9th  October,  1881 
9Lh  October,  1881 


Killinick,  Wexford. 
Dungarvan,Waterford. 
Wexford. 
Wexford. 

Wexford. 
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NAME. 

DATE. 

PLACE. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  ... 

Mr.  T.  M.  Mealy 

Mr.  William  Redmond... 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  . . . 
Mr.  William  O'Brien    ... 
Mr.  James  O'Connor     ... 
(Mr.  HarrisandMr.  Crilly 

present. ) 
Mr.  Small  

9th  October,  1881    ... 
24th  August,  1884  ... 
2ist  September,  1884 
28th  September,  1884 
8th  February,  1885... 
I2th  April,  1885  

24th  May,  1885    

24th  May,  1885    

23rd  August,  1885  ... 
30th  August,  1885  ... 
29th  November,  1885 

Ballyragget,  Kilkenny. 
Lismore,  Waterford. 
Wexford. 

Wolfhill,  Queen's  Co. 
Bansha,  Tipperary. 
Kilkerrin,  Galway. 

Taghmon,  Wexford. 
Taghmon,  Wexford. 
Gorey,  Wexford. 
Killarney,  Kerry. 
Ourteen   Roscommon 

Mr.  William  Redmond... 
Mr.  William  Redmond... 
Mr.  William  O'Brien    ... 
Mr.  D.  Sheehy  

I  make  no  apology  for  referring  to  those  speeches,  for,  of 
course,  they  are  speeches  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  appear 
here,  and  it  is  important  to  show  that  they  joined  in  the  general 
objects  of  the  Land  League.  I  will  only  read  an  extract  from 
one  speech  of  those  I  have  quoted.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Redmond's,  made  on  the  15th  December,  1881,  and  I  think  it 
very  clearly  states  his  own  views,  and  probably  the  views  of 
others.     He  says  : — 

"  I  say  for  one  I  have  a  great  and  another  object  in 
view  in  this  land  movement.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
peasants  of  Ireland  should  be  free  and  independent  men. 
I  am  anxious  above  all  that  Ireland  should  be  a  free  and 
an  independent  self-governing  country — (cheers).  And  it 
is  because  I  know  by  the  history  of  the  past  that  land- 
lordism in  Ireland  has  ever  been  the  supporter  of  alien 
rule,  and  because  I  know  that  to-day  it  is  the  only  link 
which  binds  us  in  that  hateful  union  to  England — it  is  for 
that  reason  above  all  others  that  I,  at  any  rate,  am  here 
to-day  as  a  Land  Leaguer — (cheers).  Now,  fellow  country- 
men, I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I  repeat  it  here 
to-day,  that  in  this  movement  in  Ireland  we  are  only 
continuing  and  prolonging  the  same  old  struggle  which 
has  never  ceased  to  be  waged  by  Irishmen  against  foreign 
rule  in  this  island.  In  the  old  days  that  movement  had 
other  names.     In  the  old  days  it  was  supported  by  other 
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means,  but  to-day,  on  a  constitutional  platform,  in  working 
for  the  land,  for  the  people,  we,  every  man  of  us,  are  still 
continuing  the  struggle  which  our  forefathers  made  on  the 
hill-side  and  the  valley  when  they  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  independence  of  their  country." 

I  have  only  one  other  reference  to  make  to  the  view  enter- 
tained by  those  who  had  known  Mr.  Davitt's  intentions  in 
America,  a  statement  made  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence  by  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  :— 

"Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  introduced  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  and  said :  '  I  remember  how,  only  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  this  man  came  to  Boston  to  meet  two  or  three 
who  had  worked  in  the  Irish  National  field  for  years,  and 
how  he  startled  them  with  the  new  proposition.  "  I  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "  the  true  base  of  Irish  National  movements 
is  the  land."'" 

That  concludes  all  that  at  present  I  propose  placing  before 
you,  to  show  the  initiation  of  the  movement  in  America,  the 
declared  intention  and  objects  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  of  others 
who  became  conspicuous  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  to 
establish  the  action  of  the  allied  wing  of  the  army,  at  this  time 
conducted  by  John  Devoy,  General  Millen,  and  Dr.  Carroll. 
We  now  pass  to  the  action  that  was  taken  in  this,  which  I  term 
the  land  movement,  in  contra-distinction  from  the  Land  League 
after  its  formal  establishment. 

The  Action  taken  at  the  Beginning  of  1879. 

We  now  know  to  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  desired  to 
appeal.  The  thoughts  that  he  had  given  to  this  subject,  and 
also  apparently  the  conclusion  that  he  had  arrived  at,  that 
selfishness  was  the  mainspring  of  all  human  actions,  caused 
him  to  determine  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  men,  and 
Mr.  Davitt  takes  that  view  himself.  Mr.  Davitt,  speaking  in 
August  1885,  says  : — 

"  It  is  true  it  was  a  new  departure  in  Irish  National 
effort.  The  appeals  which  it  addressed  to  the  Irish 
peasant  mind  were  not  born  of  the  exalted  patriotism  of 
Thomas  Davis,  and  did  not  excite  to  a  practice  of  the 
virtues  of  disinterested  patriotism.  It  appealed  to  self- 
interest,  I  admit,  rather  than  to  self-sacrifice;  but  who 
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will  say  that  in  this  instance  the  end  did  not  justify  the 
teaching,  when  no  other  would  have  aroused  the  tenant- 
farming  class  to  an  assertion  of  their  unquestioned  social 
rights  and  a  vindication  of  their  despised  and  trampled 
manhood." 

There  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  this  point,  a  witness 
who  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  proceedings  connected 
with  Irish  politics  for  some  years  past,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 
I  am  not  now  about  to  express  my  views  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  except  to  say  that  upon  such  a  subject  as  that 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  he  is  a  witness  who  had  ample 
means  of  knowledge,  and  he  has,  I  think,  placed  his  political 
views  before  your  Lordships  very  frankly  and  very  fairly.  Mr. 
Harris  tells  your  Lordships  what  must  have  been  known  to 
those  who  now  in  the  commencement  of  1879  were  entering 
upon  the  first  portion  of  the  active  campaign. 

The  President  said  : — 

"  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  language  on  the 
people  you  would  address,  if  it  was  stronger  than  you 
would  put  in  the  pamphlet." 

Mr.  Harris  had  admitted  some  of  his  speeches  were  of  a 
strong  character,  which  caused  the  President  to  make  that 
observation.     Then  Mr.  Harris  answered : — 

"Yes,  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  your 
Lordship  says;  but  still,  even  in  England  here,  great 
popular  leaders  have  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to,  as  I 
say,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  trying  to  stir 
them  up.  Our  peasantry  in  Ireland,  my  Lord  —  the 
farming  classes — were  in  a  very  dormant,  low,  enslaved 
condition,  and  if  we  had  not  worked  with  great  energy 
and  appealed  to  every  feeling  and  every  sentiment  that 
would  rouse  them  up,  we  could  never  have  brought  the 
Land  League  beyond  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Butt  had 
brought  it  in  his  old  drag-along  movement." 

Now,  I  would  submit  that  that  answer  given  by  Mr.  Harris, 
one  who  has  spent  his  life  mingling  and  communicating  with 
the  small  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  does  disclose  what  was  at 
this  time  the  object  of  the  prime  movers  in  these  proceedings. 
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They  had  no  rising  up  of  a  people  of  which  my  learned  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  spoke.  They  had  a  dormant  class,  a  class 
that  some  of  them  regarded  as  being  enslaved,  because  they 
were  so  dormant,  and  this  beneficent  institution  had  to  rouse 
them  up,  and  had  to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  human 
interests  of  which  Mr.  Davitt  had  spoken,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Harris  makes  reference  in  this  answer. 

I  place  side  by  side  with  this  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Harris,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stir  up  a  dormant  pea- 
santry and  not  to  restrain  those  who  were  influenced  by 
distress  or  sense  of  wrong,  but  to  encourage  them  to  action,  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  on  another  occasion,  which  also 
gives  a  key  to  his  conduct,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
joined  with  him.  It  is  a  speech  Mr.  Davitt  made  at  Kansas 
in  America  on  the  nth  September,  1880.  He  first  in  the 
opening  part  of  his  speech  says  : — 

"  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already 
been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against  landlordism 
— not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder  the  rifle  and 
go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now 
agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  settle- 
ment of  that  nature  providing  I  could  see  a  chance  of 
success." 

Mr.  Davitt  uses  this  language.     Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"  It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows.  We 
put  justice,  reason,  and  common  sense  against  theft, 
tyranny,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  going  to  win  in  the 
contest.  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in 
the  league,  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over  300,000,  and 
they  represent  with  their  families  over  1,000,000  of  the 
people.  England  cannot  aff"ord  to  keep  Ireland  in  this 
constant  state  of  unsettlement,  and  we  mean  to  keep 
Ireland  in  that  state  until  England  shall  banish  the  land- 
lord system." 

That  view  was  now  imprinted  upon  the  flag  that  was 
unfurled  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign.  The  in- 
tention of  those  who  founded  the  Land  League,  and  the  action 
of  those  who  supported  it,  have  always  been  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement.     That  is  not 
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my  assertion  or  my  argument.  That  is  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Davitt,  that  Ireland  was  to  be  kept  by  means  of  the  Larid 
League  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  and  when  he  went  forth  in 
the  commencement  of  1879,  he  went  with  that  specific  object ; 
and  with  such  object,  to  appeal  to  the  dormant  feeling  of  a 
peasantry  that  needed  to  be  aroused  to  unsettle  them,  and 
then  keep  them  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  this  campaign 
commenced.  The  allies  were  in  the  field.  Devoy  was  ap- 
pealing to  the  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Devoy, 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  standing  by  now  with 
other  weapons,  entering  upon  this  campaign  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  his  own  field  of  action ;  he  chose,  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious,  the  county  of  Mayo  in  which  to 
commence  the  movement.  I  say  the  reasons  are  obvious, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  Mr.  Davitt's  native  county ; 
but  it  was  one  which,  for  many  reasons,  would  form  the  centre 
of  that  district  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  could  appeal  with  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  success.  It  was  not  only  Mr.  Davitt's 
native  county,  but  all  those  who  were  primarily  associated  with 
him,  strangely  enough  were  either  natives  of  that  county,  or  came 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it.  Mr.  Davitt  himself, 
as  he  has  told  us,  was  a  Mayo  man.  Brennan,  Patrick  Egan, 
Matthew  Harris,  Mr.  Dillon,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Louden,  Malachi 
Sullivan,  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Quinn  were  also  all  natives  of  Mayo, 
or  the  district  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  There  were  also 
reasons  why  Mayo  should  form  the  first  field  of  action,  reasons 
somewhat  of  an  economic  character.  Mayo  at  this  time 
contained  30,000  tenant  farmers  with  holdings  under  ^5 
annual  value,  and  of  course  it  would  be  to  those  persons  that 
the  appeal  would  have  to  be  made.  In  one  sense  they  were 
the  most  sensitive  class  to  whom  this  appeal  could  be  ad- 
dressed, and  certainly  would  be  likely  to  be  the  most  sen- 
sitive class  that  John  Devoy,  who  was  operating  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  could  appeal  to.  If 
this  had  been  a  question  merely  of  reduction  of  rent,  this  class 
would  not  have  been  the  most  likely  class  to  influence.  My 
learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  gave  this  definition  of  an 
economic  rent — 

"  The  rent  which  is  truly  the  economic  rent  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  surplus  proceeds  from  a  given  farm  after 
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the  daily  wage  of  the  daily  labourer  has  been  paid,  and 
after  there  has  been  at  least  decent  sustenance  for  the 
man  who,  by  his  own  hand  and  the  hands  of  his  children, 
tills  the  land,  and  by  his  labour  gives  it  its  productive 
power." 

That  is  my  learned  friend's  definition  of  an  economic  rent. 
As  I  said,  I  am  not  discussing  this  speech  for  the  purpose  of 
a  dialectic  contest  with  my  friend,  but  as  bearing  upon  the 
Mayo  holders,  what  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  arises  upon  this 
definition  of  an  economic  rent  ?  My  friend's  statement  is 
that  a  man  is  to  pay  no  rent  until  he  has  supported  his  wife 
and  family.  If  so,  in  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
I  do  not  suppose  any  rent  can  come  within  this  economic 
theory  of  my  friend's.  You  cannot  in  these  small  holdings  of 
two  or  three  pounds  find  this  sustenance.  Yet  my  friend's 
view  is  that  the  Land  League  were  justified  in  appealing  to 
these  small  holders  of  Mayo  never  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  until 
they  had  supported  their  wives  and  families.  As  far  as  the 
landlord  is  concerned,  I  should  suggest  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  would  prefer  an  unmarried  tenant  to  a  married 
man,  and  perhaps  he  would  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  family,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  this  economic 
theory  of  my  friend.  But  when  Mr.  Davitt  made  this  appeal 
to  these  small  holders  he  was  not  appealing  to  them  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  their  rent  as  the  measure  of  the  justice  they 
were  to  receive  upon  such  principle  as  my  learned  friend  has 
laid  down.  He  was  appealing  to  them,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  to  "  keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  homesteads,"  so  that — 
his  view  being  to  defeat  the  system — they  might  drive  away  alike 
good  landlord  and  bad  landlord  from  occupying  the  position 
they  had  previously  occupied  in  relation  to  those  30,000  men. 

Now,  these  30,000  men  had  to  be  appealed  to,  and  they 
had  to  be  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Davitt,  appearing  to  take  a 
constitutional  course.  You  have  heard  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
account ;  that  this  movement  sprang  naturally,  almost  auto- 
matically, out  of  distress,  and  that  it  was  because  there 
was  recurrent  distress,  that  there  first  came  the  Land  League 
movement,  and,  secondly,  came  the  crime.  In  reference  to 
both  those  propositions  of  my  learned  friend,  I  will  ask 
you  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Mayo  at  the  time  when 
this   movement    commenced.      If    Mayo  was   in  a  state   of 
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perfect  distress  approaching  famine,  there  may  be  some  foun- 
dation for  my  friend's  argument — the  men  may  have  risen — 
even  the  dormant  peasantry  may  have  themselves  been  moved 
into  action  by  combination  to  stave  off  the  distress ;  they  may 
even  have  been  moved  to  crime  by  that  distress.  But,  if  it  be 
true  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  distress  ;  if  at  this  time 
the  county  where  this  warfare  commenced  was  in  circumstances 
that  would  not  create  either  combination  or  crime,  then 
my  friend's  argument  fails.  Knowing  the  necessity  of  his 
proving  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  simply  receiving  the  support  of 
suffering  tenants  who  had  appealed  to  a  leader  as  a  people 
may  appeal  to  a  man  fit  to  lead  them,  my  learned  friend 
laboured  this  point  at  length — at  far  greater  length  than  that 
at  which  I  shall  support  the  converse  proposition.  He  endea- 
voured by  an  argument — which  in  a  few  minutes  I  think  I  can 
show  was  fallacious — to  establish  to  you  that  there  was  such 
distress  in  Mayo  and  Ireland  in  1878  that  Land  League  and 
crime  came  into  existence,  growing  by  natural  process  from 
such  sources.  The  course  my  friend  took  was  to  refer  to  the 
year  1878,  and,  taking  certain  figures  derived  from  the  same 
source  that  I  will  take  mine  from,  to  endeavour  to  establish  to 
you  that  1878  was  a  year  of  such  bad  harvests  that  in  1879  i' 
had  produced  this  great  distress.  Your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect this  design  was  made  in  1878.  Everything  was  hatched 
in  1878,  and  we  are  dealing  with  the  commencement  of  1879, 
when  the  condition  of  the  people  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
harvests  of  1878.  The  bad  harvests  that  did,  no  doubt,  occur 
in  1879  could  not  have  produced  the  distress  of  the  first 
months  of  1879. 

Sir  Charles  Russell's  first  proposition  was  that  the  cereal 
crops  of  Ireland  had  diminished ;  and  going  back  to  past 
periods  my  friend  makes  a  comparison  between  the  years  1851, 
1861,  1871,  and  1881,  to  show  that  the  cereal  crops  had 
diminished.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  had  not  resulted 
from  bad  harvests.  It  had  resulted  from  the  change  that  was 
going  on  in  consequence  of  the  causes  that  I  have  mentioned, 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  cereal  crop,  and  the  unfitness  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  to  produce  that  crop.  There  had  been  a 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture ;  and  so  whilst  that 
conversion  was  taking  place  year  by  year,  and  the  acreage  and 
area  of  the  arable  land  were  diminished,  pasture  land  increased.^ 
'  Grimshaw,  p.  342. 
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The  fact  is,  that  during  the  time  on  which  my  learned  friend 
dwells  showing  a  decrease  of  the  arable  land,  the  value  of  the 
cattle  reared  in  Ireland  had  increased  by  ;^io,ooo,ooo  in 
value,  of  course  representing  an  increase  of  stock  requiring 
greater  pasture  land.  And  as,  happily,  this  more  fitting  use  of 
the  land  as  pasture  was  coming  into  existence,  of  course  you 
obtain  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  the  arable  land  ;  but  that  is 
the  whole  extent  to  which  the  argument  goes. 

Now  the  other  process  my  friend  applies  is  this.  He  takes 
the  year  1876,  and  using  that  as  a  datum  line,  he  then  com- 
pares the  crop  of  1878 — the  outcome  of  1878  from  the  land — 
and  says,  Oh,  see  what  a  falling  off  there  has  been  !  My  friend 
must  have  known,  and,  in  fact,  mentioned,  that  1876  was  the 
most  prosperous  year  that  Ireland  has  ever  known,  with  the 
exception,  I  think,  of  1851.  Therefore,  not  comparing  1878 
with  an  average  year,  but  comparing  1878  with  the  most 
exceptionally  prosperous  year,  my  friend  is  able  triumphantly 
to  say.  Why,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  crops  of  1878.  It 
fell  so  heavily  upon  these  Mayo  farmers  that  they  rise  in 
action,  moved  by  the  distress  which  was  existing  amongst 
them.  He  refers,  specifically  quoting  Dr.  Grimshaw,  to  the 
potato  crop,  1876,  as  being  4,154,000  tons.'^  In  1878  he  says 
the  yield  was  2,526,000  tons.  He  says.  Look  at  that  falling 
off,  and  look  what  distress  that  must  have  produced.  But 
compare  that  crop  of  1878  with  the  average  crop,  and  you  will 
find  that  1878  was  an  average  year  throughout  Ireland.  The 
Registrar-General's  return  published  in  the  year  1879  says 
this  :— 

"  Though  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the 
crops  generally  in  1879  is  exhibited  by  comparison  with 
1878,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  year  the 
harvest  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the  yield  of  many  of 
the  crops  was  above  average."  ^ 

We  have  the  yield  of  the  crops  that  existed  during  the 
period  that  report  refers  to  in  the  Registrar-General's  report 
for  the  year  1878.^  The  whole  statement  is  contained  in  a 
short  table,  and  the  product  of  the  year  1878  for  all  the 
different  crops — wheat,  oats,  barley,  to  potatoes  and  roots  of 

'  Grimshaw,  p.  326.  ''  Report  of  1879,  p.  11. 

=  Report  of  1878,  p.  53. 
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different  kinds — shows  that  this  is  fully  an  average  year.^  The  ton 
per  acre  product  of  hay  was  the  highest  ever  known.  The  wheat 
crop  is  also  far  above  the  average.  Barley  is  above  the  average, 
and  potatoes  producing  three  tons  to  the  acre,  are,  I  think,  also 
more  than  equal  to  the  average,  and  compare  most  favourably 
with  the  year  187 1,  when  the  product  was  two  tons  six-tenths  ; 
with  1872,  when  the  product  was  one  ton  eight-tenths;  and 
1877,  when  the  product  was  two  tons.  So  in  that  most  im- 
portant product  in  Ireland  of  potatoes,  there  is  a  sum  equal  to 
the  average,  and  other  crops  above  the  average.  That  is  not 
unimportant  with  relation  to  my  friend's  argument,  which  is 
refuted  by  these  statements  of  fact.  It  is  not  unimportant  in 
judging  of  the  question  whether  there  was  excuse  for  this 
organisation,  except  from  entirely  a  political  point  of  view. 
And  generally,  I  submit  to  you  that  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Davitt  went  into  action  he  was  appealing,  as  he  has  admitted, 
to  the  interests  of  men,  but  not  to  the  necessities  of  men,  and 
that  those  necessities  did  not  call  him  into  action,  but  he 
approached  men  who  would  never  have  combined  if  they  had 
not  been  affected  by  the  agitation  that  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  that  this  agitation  would  have  equally  been  brought  to 
bear  if  there  had  been  a  period  as  prosperous  as  1876  had 
been.  All  this  movement  has  sprung  and  been  developed 
from  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Davitt,  which  terminated  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1877  ;  I  mean  those  passive  reflections — 
enforced  passive  reflections.  Was  Mr.  Davitt  then  thinking  of 
good  years  or  bad  years  ?  He  was  thinking  of  a  political 
object,  and  he  was  in  his  own  mind  considering  the  best  means 
of  carrying  out  that  object,  and  I  say  if  Mr.  Davitt's  release 
had  been  in  1875  instead  of  1877  he  would  have  appealed  to 
the  Mayo  farmers  in  that  most  prosperous  year  of  1876.  He 
would  have  appealed  to  them  with  the  same  confidence  and 
used  the  same  arguments  that  he  did  use  when  he  found  him- 
self at  large  in  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  Ireland,  a  word  or  two  only  as 
to  the  particular  condition  of  Mayo.  In  the  Registrar-General's 
report  for  1878'  the  condition  of  Mayo  is  described.  In 
different  districts  of  Mayo  the  statements  differ,  but,  on  the 
whole,  Mayo  must  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There 
is  the  district  of  Ballina. 

'  Report  for  1878,  p.  73. 
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"  The  crops  in  this  district  are  exceptionally  good  this 
year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  favourable  weather  for 
farming  operations  during  the  season." 

The  next  is  Ballinrobe. 

"  All  the  crops  in  this  district  this  year  are  up  to  fair 
average,  save  the  potato  crop,  which  is  under  the  average. 
The  hay  crop  in  BelmuUet  is  over  the  average.  The 
potato  crop  is  under  the  average. 

"  Castlebar. — The  very  favourable  seed  season,  autumn, 
and  fair  growing  and  ripening  weather  during  the  summer 
and  prior  to  harvest  time,  accounted  for  the  good  yield  of 
all  crops  in  the  west  this  season.  The  potatoes  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  fair  crop.  Those  sown  early  not  so  good  or 
large  as  those  planted  later,  the  maturer  ones  having  been 
checked  by  the  incessant  rains  in  July. 

"  Claremorris. — The  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  various 
crops  in  this  district  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  mildness  and  geniality  of  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons. 

"  Newport. — The  quantity  of  potatoes  is  of  an  average, 
but  the  quality  is  very  inferior. 

"  In  Swineford  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  considered 
good  this  year,  owing  to  the  favourable  weather,  both  for 
ripening  and  gathering. 

"  Westport. — The  rates  of  produce  were  generally  good 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  all  kinds  of  crops  suffered 
severely  from  rain  and  high  winds  in  the  harvest.  Hence 
the  actual  produce  available  for  use  has  not  been  average. 
There  are  general  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  potato 
crop,  which  has  suffered  from  blight  and  wet." 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  one  witness  who  can  give  im- 
portant testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  Mayo ;  that  is  Mr. 
Louden.  He  was  closely  allied  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  these  Mayo 
proceedings,  and,  as  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  took  part  in 
the  Irishtown  meeting.  He  tells  you  that  the  condition  of 
Mayo  was  relatively  good.  He  first  misunderstood  me.  He 
was  speaking  of  Mayo,  and  he  seems  to  think  there  is  no 
prosperity  in  Ireland  for  any  one  occupying  the  position  of  a 
tenant  farmer.     Then  your  Lordship  said  to  him  : — 

"That  is  not  the    question.     You  are  asked  whether 
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they  were  good  years.  Agriculturally  speaking,  were  they 
good  years? — (A.)  The  point  of  view  of  the  price  of 
cattle  regulates  it.  (Q.)  No  ? — (A.)  Well,  they  were  good 
years.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  relatively  as  regards  crops. — 
(A.)  Relatively  they  were  good.  (Q.)  May  I  take  it  they 
were  all  good  from  1870  up  to  and  including  1878  or  not  ? — 
(A.)  Yes,  I  have  said  so.  (Q.)  They  were  all  prosperous 
from  1870  up  to  and  including  1878  ? — (A.)  Yes." 

Then  there  is  one  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Louden,  which 
I  do  not  regard  as  immaterial.  He  tells  you  that  the  bad 
feeling  that  had  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  was 
gradually  dying  out.     He  says  : — 

"  I  should  say  that  the  bad  feeling  was  more  intense 
immediately  after  the  year  1870," 

(That  was  in  consequence  of  the  Land  Act) 

"and  that  probably  it  began  to  die  out  as  the  years  rolled 
by." 

That  is  Mr.  Louden's  own  statement.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  word  had  gone  forth 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  that  if 
such  appeals  had  not  been  made  to  these  men, — not  that  they 
should  act  to  obtain  relief  from  distress,  but  that  they  should 
act  in  political  combination  in  pursuance  of  this  unsettling 
policy, — the  bad  feeling  which  had  existed  would,  as  years 
rolled  by,  have  died  out  and  gone  to  its  death  ;  and  that  it  has 
been  by  artificial  action  that  the  bad  feeling  has  been  restored 
to  strength,  and  has  been  increased  in  its  growth  for  the  purpose 
of  these  men. 

For  one  moment  still  dwelling  upon  the  question  of  the 
distinction  between  the  land  movement  and  the  Land  League, 
I  think  we  have  to  discover  the  formation  of  the  very  germ 
of  this  movement  at  a  period  immediately  before  April  1879. 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  throws  some  light  upon  this  subject  when 
he  is  asked  : — 

"  Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League? — (A.)  I  was.  (Q.)  I  do  not  think  you  attended 
the  Irishtown  meeting,  did  you  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did.  (Q.) 
Then  you  are  aware  of  the  resolutions  proposed  there  ? — 
(A.)  Yes.     (Q.)  There  was  a  period  in  which  the  Land 
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League  had  not  been  established,  but  in  which  its  princi- 
ples were  acknowledged,  between  the  spring  of  1879  ^"d 
the  autumn  of  1879?  — (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were  you  con- 
sulted during  that  period? — (A.)  Throughout  the  west 
of  Ireland  every  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League 
was  founded  was  advocated  by  our  association  and  pub- 
lished in  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  so 
that,  previously  to  the  Irishtown  meeting,  the  foundation 
was  already,  as  far  as  principle  and  advocacy  was  concerned, 
laid  of  the  League  itself." 

When  we  look  at  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  crime, 
I  shall  ask  your  Lordships  not  to  accept  the  hard-and-fast 
line  of  my  learned  friend,  the  semi-act  of  incorporation  of 
the  Land  League,  as  I  have  termed  it,  but  that  it  is  to  the 
movement,  which  had  commenced  before  the  Irishtown  meet- 
ing, according  to  Mr.  Harris,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
cause  which  produced  the  gradual  growth  of  crime  that  came 
into  existence  during  the  year  1879. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  briefly  trace  the  means  taken  to 
promote  the  land  movement  in  Mayo  in  1879.  Mr.  Davitt 
gives  his  account  in  these  words  : — 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  in  that  visit  to  Mayo  in  January  and 
February  1879,  which  is  the  date  I  suggest  to  you,  see  at 
various  places  local  members  of  the  I.R.B.,  with  a  view 
to  enlisting  them  in  the  Land  League  movement  ? — (A.) 
It  is  very  likely  I  sought  out  the  local  leaders  of  the 
extreme  organisation  in  Mayo  to  explain  the  land  agitation 
to  them.  (Q.)  How  did  you  get  the  names  ? — (A^  Well, 
the  Extremists  had  confidence  in  me  at  that  time,  and 
came  to  me;  whenever  I  went  to  Ireland  they  came 
and  introduced  themselves  to  me.  (Q.)  I  gather,  you 
looked  for  them — your  words  were  '  you  sought  them 
out '  ? — (A.)  It  is  very  possible  I  did.  (Q.)  How  did 
you  get  their  names  ? — (A.)  I  might  have  got  their  names 
from  the  County  Centre." 

And  it  is  important  to  note  the  localities  which  he  visited. 

(Q.)  "What  were  the  three  counties  you  said  you  visited 
principally  in  that  early  part  of  1879  ? — (^O  Mayo,  Sligo, 
and  Galway — the  Connemara  part  of  Galway  chiefly." 
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At  that  time  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  RepubUcan  Brotherhood.  He  ceased, 
according  to  his  evidence,  to  attend  the  meetings  in  July  1879, 
but  I  am  now  dealing  with  January  and  February  1879.  He 
was  not  formally  expelled,  as  he  has  said,  from  that  body  till 
the  month  of  May  1880. 

Now,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  note  that  about  this  time  John 
Devoy  was  paying  visits  to  the  same  people  in  the  same 
locality.     Mr.  Davitt  is  asked  : — 

(Q.)  "  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  of  those 
visits  from  any  of  those  people,  that  John  Devoy  had 
been  there  too? — (A.)  I  think  he  visited  Mayo.  (Q.) 
Before  you  were  there  ? — (A.)  No,  I  think  it  was  after  I 
first  went  to  Mayo.  I  think  it  was  during  the  time  he 
was  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  in 
the  course  of  going  about,  that  J.  W.  \\'^alsh  was  going 
about  in  Mayo  in  1879,  and  that  Devoy  had  paid  visits 
round  the  country? — (A.)  Oh,  Devoy  told  me  that  he 
had  been  to  Mayo.  (Q.)  Did  you  also  learn  it  from 
the  Fenian  or  I.R.B.  local  leaders  down  there? — (A.) 
I  learnt  in  Claremorris  that  he  had  visited  that  town. 
(Q.)  Did  Mr.  Devoy  tell  you  what  he  had  visited 
these  districts  for  ? — {A.)  No  ;  but  I  knew  what  he  went 
down  there  for.  (Q.)  What  was  it  ? — (A.)  I  would  rather 
not  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given.  (Q.)  Come,  Mr.  Davitt,  can  you  suggest  any 
other  reason,  except  to  go  round  and  enlist  the  local 
leaders  of  the  Fenians? — (A.)  Possibly  that  was  it. 
{Q.)  Now,  did  you  not  explain  to  these  Fenians  you  saw 
between  the  meetings,  the  members  of  the  I.R.B.,  that 
you  were  promoting  this  movement  with  a  view  to  National 
independence? — (A.)  It  is  possible,  but  I  have 'no  recol- 
lection of  it.  (Q.)  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you 
did  not  do  it  repeatedly? — (A.)  No;  this  is  what  I  will 
undertake  to  say.  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Ireland  and 
in  America,  that  in  my  belief  the  land  movement  which 
originated  in  Irishtown,  would  not  be  an  injury  to  the 
cause  of  National  independence.  That  is  the  way  I  put 
it." 

My  Lords,  at  that  Irishtown  meeting  I  cannot  give  you  many 
speeches.     You  will  recollect  that  by  an  accident  of  missing 
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his  train  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  present.  He  was  answerable  for 
the  meeting.  He  was  answerable  for  the  resolutions.  It  was 
a  meeting  which  was  essentially  a  Fenian  meeting.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Louden  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  every 
speaker  was  a  Fenian.  The  speakers  on  that  occasion  were 
Malachi  Sullivan,  Matthew  Harris,  Thomas  Brennan,  John 
Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  John  O'Connor  Power,  who  was 
then  member  for  the  county.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Louden,  every  one  of  those  persons  was  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  association.  The  responsibility  of  that 
meeting  was  shared  principally  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and 
John  Devoy.  We  may  never  quite  be  able  to  disclose  to  you 
the  extent  of  this  alliance  between  the  man  who  was  then  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  organising  an  army  of  Fenians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  representing  the  constitutional 
wing  of  the  army  on  the  other  hand,  but  here  and  there  proofs 
of  the  solidity  of  the  alliance  spring  up.  No  resolution  was 
moved  at  Irishtown,  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Devoy. 
He  of  course  had  his  terms  to  exact.  He  was  not  going,  I 
presume,  to  run  the  risk  of  committing  acts  of  treason  or 
treason-felony,  without  obtaining  the  result  of  the  combined 
action,  and  so  he  tells  us  that  these  resolutions  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Davitt  were  submitted  to  him  before  they 
were  moved.  He  says  in  a  letter  which  appears  in  "  United 
Ireland,"  on  the  28th  June,  1884, — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  knew  that  the  resolutions  passed  at  Irish- 
town,  Westport,  Claremorris,  and  the  other  early  land 
meetings  before  the  Land  League  was  formally  organised, 
but  which  were  the  real  beginning  of  the  movement  in 
Ireland,  were  written  by  himself  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and 
submitted  to  John  Devoy  prior  to  being  laid  before  the 
meetings." 

The  only  proof  I  have  as  to  what  took  place  at  that  meeting, 
as  far  as  regards  details,  is  in  the  shape  of  the  resolution.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  resolutions  : — 

"  That  as  the  land  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  every  other 
country,  was  intended  by  a  just  and  all-providing  God  for 
the  use  and  sustenance  of  those  of  His  people  to  whom 
He  gave  inclination  and  energies  to  cultivate  and  improve 
it,  any  system  which   sanctions  its  monopoly  by  a  privi- 
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leged  and  non-operative  class,  or  assigns  its  ownership 
and  control  to  a  landlord  caste  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  usurious  or  political  self-seeking,  detnands  from 
every  aggrieved  Irishman  an  undying  Jiostility,  being 
flagrantly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  their 
humanity." 

Then  there  is  another  resolution  to  this  effect  :^ 

"  Whereas  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
having  being  reduced  through  their  subjection  to  England 
and  its  coercive  legislation,  to  a  state  below  that  of  any 
civilised  country  in  the  world,  and  whereas  the  mouth- 
piece of  English  public  opinion,  when  speaking  of  conti- 
nental misgovernment  in  late  years,  has  declared  that 
government  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and 
that  whatever  rulers  wilfully  and  persistently  postpone  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  either  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
States  or  to  assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such 
rulers  have  thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  allegiance  ;  be  it 
therefore  resolved  that  we  Irishmen  assembled  to-day  in 
our  thousands,  do  hereby  endorse  the  foregoing  declarations 
as  embodying  the  position  and  wrongs  of  our  misgoverned 
and  impoverished  country,  and  as  likewise  affording  us  a 
justification  for  recording  our  unceasing  determination  to 
resort  to  every  lawful  means  compatible  with  an  outraged 
civilised  people,  whereby  our  unalienable  rights,  political 
and  social,  can  be  regained  from  our  enemies." 

Now,  I  think  these  resolutions  were  framed  after  considera- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  the  two  wings  of  the  army.  There  is  no 
open  declaration,  but  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the 
most  extreme  Nationalist.  There  was  a  necessity  to  make 
those  who  supported  them  come  within  the  League ;  there  was 
a  necessity  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
referred  to  the  intention  of  resorting  to  every  possible  means 
— every  legal  means  is  the  word  used — every  legal  means  of 
carrying  out  the  objects  that  at  that  time  they  certainly  had 
in  view.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  read  it,  but  I  will  remind  you 
that  Mr.  Davitt  has  selected  one  of  the  speeches  we  have  not 
in  our  possession,  I  think  Mr.  Brennan's  speech,  in  support 
of  the  views  then  expressed. 

The  second  meeting  we  have  to  deal  with  is  that  at  West- 
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port,  and  it  is  an  important  meeting,  because  it  is  the  first  time 
Mr.  Parnell  appears  upon  the  scene  in  connection  with  the 
land  movement.  It  is  a  meeting  of  the  7th  July,  1879.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  present  when  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  made  his  speech. 
The  speech  is  a  speech  that  is  addressed  to  the  Irish  National- 
ists ;  men,  as  Mr.  Parnell  understood  them,  of  extreme  views. 
Mr.  Davitt  at  that  meeting  says  : — 

"  He  would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo 
man  there  who  would  tell  him  as  a  man  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  that  he  had  done  anything  for  which  he  should 
apologise  before  that  meeting.  He  would  not,  in  the 
presence  of  the  gentlemen  upon  that  platform,  commit 
them  nor  the  meeting  by  giving  his  definition  of  the 
resolution,  and  would  content  himself  by  leaving  it  to 
those  present  to  draw  their  inference  from  it." 

That  resolution  was  in  these  terms  : — ■ 

"  That  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from  the 
people,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  have  never  ceased  to 
proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,  we  hereby  reassert  the 
right  of  our  country  to  self-government." 

We  have  introduced  there  a  declaration  of  that  term  self- 
government,  which,  as  we  see  afterwards,  was  purposely  left 
indefinite.     Mr.  Davitt  proceeds  : — 

"  They  were  there  to  proclaim  what  was  proclaimed 
in  a  different  way  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"  A  race  of  savages  on  the  continent  of  Africa  were  now 
showing  their  right  to  that  principle  which  was  as  strong 
in  the  Irish  heart  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago.  Various 
opinions  existed  as  to  whether  they  should  demand  their 
full  right  of  Irish  independence  or  ought  to  accept  some 
different  or  medium  measure.  He  (Mr.  Davitt),  as  an 
Irish  Nationalist,  could  not  retreat  an  inch  from  the 
position  he  took  up  when  he  represented  his  right  to 
independence.  He  called  upon  the  Irish  farmers  to  unite. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  the  English  members  who  pre- 
tended to  have  sympathy  with  Ireland.  They  had 
expressed  that  sympathy  by  oppression,  and  now,  because 
they  could  not  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
were  compelled  to  show  a  little  attention  to  Irish  questions. 
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Why  did- they  do  this  ?  Because  Mr.  Parnell  had  succeeded 
in  blocking  the  machinery  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  (A  voice.)  Bad  luck  to  it.  (Mr.  Davitt.) 
They  were  there  to  denounce  the  landlord  system  which 
was  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  Ireland.  They 
should  leave  this  meeting  condemning,  not  an  individual 
case,  but  the  system  itself.  It  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  English  Government,  and  the  landlords  were  only 
filling  a  territorial  garrison.  When  the  day  came  for  a 
settlement  of  this  question,  the  Government's  duty  would 
be  to  compensate  the  Irish  landlord.  The  people  would 
depend  upon  themselves  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land  question,  and  not  upon  the  Irish  parliamentary 
party.  As  regarded  that  party  he  believed  they  could 
count  upon  their  fingers  the  honest  men." 

My  Lords,  that  becomes  a  political  matter ;  that  is  spoken, 
as  Mr.  Parnell  says,  in  his  presence.  It  is  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  nationality,  and  not  of  the  relief  of  any  particular 
grievance. 

With  reference  to  this  Westport  meeting,  we  have  to  note 
that  immediately  before  it  took  place  there  had  been  an 
objection  made  to  it  in  very  strong  terms  by  Archbishop 
McHale.  It  is  said  now  that  this  letter,  which  was  called  to 
Mr.  Parnell's  attention,  was  not  written  by  that  very  reverend 
prelate  himself  I  really  cannot  discuss  or  know  how  that 
may  be,  but  the  importance  of  that  letter  will  be  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  armed  bands  of  men  were  at  work 
supporting  this  movement  according  to  the  view  of  the  writer 
of  that  letter.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  that  letter,  the 
meeting  being  on  the  7th,  writing  on  the  5th,  says : — 

"  In  a  telegraphic  message  exhibited  towards  the  end 
of  last  week  in  a  public  room  of  this  town,  an  Irish 
member  of  Parliament  has  unwittingly  expressed  his 
readiness  to  attend  a  meeting  convened  in  a  mysterious 
and  disorderly  manner,  which  is  to  be  held,  it  seems,  at 
Westport  on  Sunday  next.  Of  the  sympathy  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  for  the  rack-rented  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and 
of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing 
their  grievances,  abundant  evidence  exists  in  historic 
Mayo  as  elsewhere.  But  night  patrolling,  acts  and  words 
of  menace,  with  arms  in  hand,  the  profanation  of  what  is 
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most  sacred  in  religion — all  the  results  of  lawless  and 
occult  association,  eminently  merit  the  solemn  condemna- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  religion  as  directly  tending  to 
impiety  and  disorder  in  church  and  in  society.  Against 
such  combinations  in  the  diocese,  organised  by  a  few 
designing  men,  who  instead  of  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity seek  only  to  promote  personal  interests,  the  faithful 
clergy  will  not  fail  to  raise  their  warning  voices ;  and  to 
point  out  to  the  people  that  unhallowed  combinations  lead 
invariably  to  disaster  and  to  the  firmer  riveting  of  the 
chains  by  which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subordinate 
people  to  a  dominant  race. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuani.'' 

When  we  look,  as  we  shall  have  to  look,  at  the  existence 
of  crime  previously  to  this  time  in  1879,  't  will  not  be  unim- 
portant to  remark  that  here  is  a  record,  from  the  highest 
source,  I  am  sure  affecting  the  views,  and  meeting  with  respect 
from  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  Mayo,  that  there  had  been 
night  patrolling  and  acts  and  words  of  menace  connected,  at 
least  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  thought,  with  this  movement 
which  was  to  find  assistance  from  the  coming  meeting  on  the 
7th  June  at  Westport.  And  it  is  important  to  notice,  because 
it  was  an  express  warning  to  those  who  were  carrying  on 
this  movement,  that  that  crime  which  was,  as  the  movement 
proceeded,  steadily  increasing  from  day  to  day — this  night 
patrolling,  these  acts  and  words  of  menace,  were  connected 
with  this  movement.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  determine 
whether  with  such  a  notice,  given  to  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  what  was  taking  place  in  this  movement, 
there  did  not  lie  upon  them  also  the  obligation  of  taking 
the  fullest  care  that  every  precaution  should  be  employed 
to  stop  these  acts,  and  to  see  that  no  words  should  be  used 
to  encourage  the  men  who  were  commencing  the  career  of 
crime  that  unfortunately  has  gone  through  Mayo  and  the 
surrounding  counties. 

The  meeting,  as  I  have  said,  at  Westport  on  June  the  7th 
was  a  meeting  when  there  was  a  resolution  for  Nationality  and 
a  speech  for  Nationality  by  Mr.  Davitt.  There  was  also  a 
speech  made  by  Malachi  Sullivan,  in  which  Mr.  Sullivan,  with 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell  present,  is  dealing  with  the  effect 
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of  moral  and  physical  force.  He  points  out  that  moral  power 
becomes  strong  by  physical  force  being  behind;  and  there 
again,  of  course,  was  a  sentiment  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  two  classes  of  men  who  are  now 
moving  certainly  on  parallel  lines,  probably  in  closer  means 
of  communication  than  is  represented  by  parallel  lines.  Here 
is  the  expression  spoken  in  the  ears  of  representatives  of  both 
these  wings  of  the  allied  army,  namely,  that  moral  force  found 
its  strength  only  from  the  physical  force,  and  was  favouring  it. 

Mr.    Parnell   also   spoke,   and    his   views   are,  of  course, 
important.     These  are  the  words  which  he  used  : — 

"  I  should  be  deceiving  you  if  I  told  you  that  there 
was  any  use  in  relying  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  in  your  behalf.  I  think  that  if 
your  members  were  determined  and  resolute  they  could 
help  you,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they  won't.  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  wrong,  and  that  you  may  rely  upon  the  consti- 
tutional action  of  your  Parliamentary  representatives  in 
this  the  sore  time  of  your  need  and  trial,  but  above  all 
things  remember  that  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself, 
and  that  by  showing  such  a  public  spirit  as  you  have 
shown  here  to-day,  by  coming  in  your  thousands,  in  the 
face  of  every  difficulty,  you  will  do  more  to  show  the 
landlords  the  necessity  of  dealing  justly  with  you  than  if 
you  had  150  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the 
great  question  of  self-government  for  Ireland.  Vou  will 
say,  perhaps,  that  many  men  have  said  that  this  struggling 
for  concessions  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  demo- 
ralising thing.  Now,  I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  of  my 
own  existence,  that  if  you  had  men  of  determination,  of 
some  sort  of  courage  and  energy,  representing  you,  that 
you  could  obtain  concessions.  We  are  not  likely  to  get 
them  of  such  importance  and  amount  as  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  demoralised  by  them." 

I  am  asking  that  the  inference  should  be  drawn  that  the 
demoralisation  would  be  a  demoralisation  from  acting  on 
the  more  Nationalistic  view,  and  that  this  was  addressed  to 
men  of  extreme  views. 
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"  And  also  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should 
permit  ourselves  to  be  demoralised  by  the  greatest  con- 
cession of  all.  If  you  obtain  concessions  of  right 
privileges,  such  as  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Land 
Act,  you  run  no  risk  of  demoralising  yourselves.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between 
different  classes  has  increased  their  self-respect,  and  in- 
creased the  spirit  of  nationality  amongst  our  people.  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more  effectually  promote 
the  cause  of  self-government  for  Ireland  than  the  breaking 
down  of  those  barriers  between  different  classes.  Nothing 
would  be  more  effectual  for  that  than  the  obtaining  of 
a  good  Land  Bill, — the  planting  of  the  people  in  the  soil. 
If  we  had  the  farmers  of  Ireland  the  owners  of  the 
soil  to-morrow  we  would  not  be  long  without  getting  an 
Irish  Parliament.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  demoralised 
myself  by  any  concessions.  While  we  are  getting  a 
concession  we  may  show  the  Government  a  little  con- 
sideration for  the  time  being,  and  give  them  a  quid  pro 
quo,  but  after  that  the  bargain  ceases ;  and  when  we  have 
returned  them  a  fitting  return  for  what  we  have  got,  we 
are  quits  again,  and  are  free  to  use  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  according  to  the  times  and  according  to  the 
circumstances.  You  have  a  great  country  to  struggle  for, 
— a  great  country  before  you.  It  is  worth  a  little  exertion 
on  your  part,  it  is  worth  a  little  time.  Do  your  best,  and 
your  country  will  thank  you  for  it,  and  your  children 
hereafter." 

Thus  until  the  very  time  the  Land  League  was  formed, 
the  leaders, — Mr.  Davitt  in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
placing  him  as  I  do  in  a  very  secondary  position,  at  this  time, 
to  Mr.  Davitt, — were  urging  the  people  to  support  the  Land 
League  upon  the  ground,  not  that  the  distress  would  be 
relieved,  as  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  urged, 
but  upon  the  ground  that  this  movement  was  a  stepping-stone 
only  to  the  political  object,'  the  final  object  of  National 
independence. 

I  can  now  pass  from  this  meeting  at  Westport  on  the 
7th  June.  The  statement  appears  that  several  meetings 
followed,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Nationalists  of  Mayo,  and  it 
was  to  these  Nationalists  or  Fenians  of  Mayo  that  belongs  the 
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credit  of  having,  as  Mr.  Davitt  said,  kept  alive  the  agitation 
in  Mayo  at  this  time.  "  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society, 
but  as  individuals.  To  them  justly  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
kept  the  land  agitation  alive  at  this  time  in  Mayo." 

"  The  next  large  meeting  was  atWestport.  And  it  was 
then  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  first  stood  upon  the  platform 
together  in  Ireland.  At  that  meeting,  too,  Mr.  Parnell 
first  gave  utterance  to  the  saying,  which  is  now  a  house- 
hold word  in  Ireland  :  '  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  home- 
steads ' — and  I  used  the  words,  '  the  land  for  the  people.'  " 

Then  he  refers  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam's  letter,  and  he 
refers  also  to  the  meeting  at  Milltown,  at  which  he  says  there 
were  20,000  men,  4,000  being  on  horseback — with  green  rib- 
bons, green  being  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  Fenian  meetings 
in  the  old  time.  There  is  also  a  statement  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Davitt.  He  is  endeavouring  to 
combat  the  fact  that  the  Fenian  organisation  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  meeting,  and  he  says  : — 

"  Nothing  whatever,  but {Q.)  I  presume  individual 

members  had  ? — {A.)  Yes,  local  farmers  ;  there  were  not 
many  of  them  in  Mayo,  I  think.  I  think  the  farmers  and 
the  farmers'  sons  took  part  in  organising  that  meeting  and 
subsequent  meetings." 

That  agrees  with  the  statement  that  we  have  from  John 
Devoy's  report  that  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  sons  were  the 
men  who  were  being  enrolled  as  Fenians.  These  meetings 
formed  without  doubt  the  commencement  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Dillon  speaks  of  the  Land  League  movement  on  the  17th 
October,  1880. 

"  I  remember  a  short  year  ago,  when  this  banner  was 
first  raised  in  my  native  country,  the  county  Mayo,  in  the 
town  of  Claremorris." 

Then  he  rejoices  at  being  found  where  the  banner  was  raised, 
and  speaking  of  the  cause  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  cause  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  can  go  into, 
because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and  defeat  the  English 
garrison  which  holds  this  country  for  England.  Its  object 
is  to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  Nationality  by  emancipating 
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all    the   people  of  Ireland  from   the  control   of  English 
landlordism  and  settling  them  in  their  own  homes  as  free 


And  then  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  your  Lordship  more  in 
detail  to  show  that  this  movement  is  the  initial  movement  from 
which  we  are  to  trace  the  results  from  causes.  Mr.  Parnell,  in 
his  interview  afterwards  with  Mr.  Ives,  speaks  of  the  movement 
that  commenced  in  Irishtown.     He  said  : — 

"The  land  agitation  was  started  by  Mr.  Davitt  in 
April  last.  The  date  of  the  Irishtown  meeting  has  been 
the  commencement  of  the  whole  of  this  movement." 

Now  I  refer  to  this  incident  to  show  that  the  Land  League 
movement  commenced  before  the  Land  League  first  came  into 
actual  existence  as  a  combination.  My  object  in  doing  so  is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  when  we  discuss  the  character  of 
the  crime  that  came  into  existence,  that  we  can  trace  it,  even 
at  the  time  of  this  movement,  imperfect  as  it  was.  And  then 
afterwards,  as  the  Land  League  obtained  greater  power,  and 
obtained  a  more  complete  status  amongst  the  people,  we  can 
trace  the  fuller  development  of  the  crime  that  was  produced 
by  the  League. 

I  do  not  trouble  you  with  dwelling  upon  the  action  of  the 
men  who  were  then  at  work.  They  were,  I  think,  all  of  them 
Fenians.  Mr.  Brennan  we  find  was  actively  engaged  in 
western  meetings.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  at  work.  Mr. 
P.  W.'Nally  was  persuaded  to  join.  In  May,  June,  and  July 
Devoy  is  visiting  Mayo,  and  these  meetings  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  Mayo  until  August  1879,  '^hen  afterwards  spreading 
into  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo.  'i'hat  is  an  important 
question  as  to  the  area  over  which  its  influence  was  exercised. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  asked  : — 

"  I  think  through  the  summer  and  the  latter  part  of 
1879  you  had  several  other  meetings  on  the  same  question 
of  the  agrarian  movement  ?■ — {A.)  Yes  ;  the  meetings  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Mayo  until  about  August  of 
1879,  then  they  spread  into  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Sligo,  and  went  all  over  Ireland  shortly  after." 

And  now,  my  I>ords,  the  effect  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  by  these 
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means  obtains  two  great  results  at  a  period  shortly  after  the 
Castlebar  Convention,  and,  therefore,  towards  the  end  of 
August  1879.  Mr.  Parnell  is  reluctantly — I  use  that  term,  I 
think,  rightly — reluctantly  persuaded  to  join  the  Land  League 
movement.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  matter  again,  but  the 
reason  of  that  reluctance  bears  strongly  upon  subsequent 
events.  It  seems  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Parnell 
by  Mr.  Butt  that  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
central  organisation  ;  if  he  did  so,  Mr.  Butt  reminded  him, 
by  applying  the  rules  affecting  agency,  it  became  answerable 
for  the  act  of  its  branches.  Mr.  Parnell,  acting,  as  Sir  Charles 
Russell  said,  on  that  caution,  had  listened  to  the  suggestion, 
and  apparently  had  lingered  on  his  way  in  joining  the  Land 
League ;  and  it  was  only  when  events  pressed  upon  him, 
and  the  views  of  Mr.  Davitt,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Devoy, 
were  brought  to  his  notice,  that  at  length  the  desirability  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  movement  that  weis  going  on  seemed 
to  come  home  to  him,  and  he  agreed  to  enter  upon  it. 

This  is  Mr.  Parnell's  view  : — 

(Q.)  "Prior  to  that  meeting  of  the  21st  October,  was 
the  formation  of  a  league  a  matter  of  discussion  between 
you  and  Mr.  Davitt  ? — (A.)  Yes ;  we  had  several  discus- 
sions about  it.  (Q.)  What  was  Mr.  Davitt's  view,  and 
what  was  yours  ? — (A.)  Mr.  Davitt  was  very  anxious  that 
the  Land  League  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  tenants 
should  be  supported  by  an  agrarian  movement.  I  had  in 
my  mind  advice  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Butt,  one  or  two 
years  previously,  when  I  pressed  upon  him  the  extension 
of  the  Home  Rule  movement  by  the  formation  of  branches 
through  the  country.  He  said,  looking  at  it  from  a 
lawyer's  point  of  view,  that  we  should  be  made  responsible 
for  every  foolish  thing  done  by  the  members  of  the 
branches.  I  was  rather  disinclined  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  the  formation  of  an  extensive  agrarian  movement  on 
account  of  that  caution  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Butt. 
(Q.)  But  ultimately  you  acceded  to  Mr.  Davitt's  views? — 
(A.)  Ultimately  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take 
the  risk." 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  what  I  have  termed  his 
reluctance,  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Davitt  seem  to  be  almost 
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in  accord.  Mr.  Davitt,  alluding  to  the  time  after  the  Con- 
vention at  Castlebar,  when  the  National  League  of  Mayo 
was  organised,  says  : — 

"  I  met  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think,  in  Dublin,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  It  possibly  may  have  been  in  London.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
Land  League  for  Ireland.  He  strongly  objected,  and  re- 
presented to  me  what  he  said  here  in  this  witness-box, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an  extensive  organisation 
which  would  probably  break  away  from  the  control  of 
himself  and  others  ;  and  he  thought  a  small  committee  of 
representative  men  meeting  occasionally  in  Dublin,  and 
encouraging  local  organisations  like  that  of  Mayo,  would 
serve  the  purpose.  However,  subsequently,  at  a  meeting, 
I  think  with  him  at  his  own  house  in  Avondale,  he  agreed 
to  invite  representative  land  reformers  and  Nationalists 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  a  conference  in  Dublin.  This 
conference  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  the 
Land  League  of  Ireland  was  organised." 

Now  we  have  here  very  plainly  before  us  the  views  both  of 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Davitt,  whose  objects  were 
political,  had  only,  as  things  by  the  way,  to  deal  with  farmers' 
distress  or  the  position  the  tenant  held  to  the  landlord.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  local  action.  For  effecting  the  political 
purposes  he  had  in  view,  he  required  one  central  and  one  con- 
trolling authority.  Mr.  Davitt  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  else,  and  he  had  been  working  during  1878  and  1879 
to  effect  that  object.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
cautioned  by  one  whose  advice  certainly  would  have  been 
founded  upon  a  long  political  experience.  Mr.  Butt  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  very  danger  that  has  been  proved  to 
be  true,  and  the  actual  cause  of  terrible  events.  He  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  if  you,  acting  from  a  central  body, 
delegate  to  comparatively  irresponsible  men — to  the  rank  and 
file  of  your  organisation— the  right  and  the  power  of  individual 
action,  you  become  not  only  legally  but  morally  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  those  men.  And  here  comes  in  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Butt.  Here  comes  now,  my  Lords,  the  warning 
that  was  given  to  Mr.  Parnell,  not  as  many  warnings  are  given 
after  events,  but  before  events.  Mr.  Parnell  was  told  that 
in  the  course  he  was  about  to  take  danger  would  be  run  of 
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being  held  by  public  opinion,  and  I  hope  by  his  own  con- 
science, too,  answerable  and  responsible  for  the  acts  of  men 
to  whom  great  power  was  given,  which  could  not  be  con- 
trolled, and  so,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell  lingered  by  the 
way,  trying  to  solve  these  difficulties,  and  trying  to  see 
whether,  with  safety,  he  could  enter  upon  this  enterprise. 
But  at  last,  with  simply  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Davitt  enter- 
tained the  view  that  he  has  expressed  without  fear  before 
you — the  view  of  feeling  willing  to  return  if  necessary  to 
Fenian  action — knowing  that  the  men  who  had  been  acting 
with  Mr.  Davitt,  Brennan,  Egan,  and  others,  were  all  Fenians, 
knowing  that  Devoy  had  shared  the  counsel  and  the  action  by 
virtue  of  the  alliance  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  say,  without  asking  for  one  guarantee 
from  any  person  so  as  to  mitigate  the  danger  which  had  been 
placed  before  him,  without  taking  one  step  for  devising  any 
method,  rule,  plan,  or  order  in  relation  to  those  branches  that 
were  to  be  established,  handed  himself  over — the  party  he 
represented,  the  Parliamentary,  the  Constitutional  party,  he 
handed  them  over — into  the  hands  of  this  combination  of 
persons,  and  he  gave  to  the  Fenians  alike  the  power  of 
designing  the  method  of  the  plan,  and  then  of  carrying  it 
out,  and  he  left  the  power  of  action  entirely  in  their 
hands,  My  Lords,  such  was  one  of  the  results  that  Mr. 
Davitt  had  attained.  It  was  because  such  things  as  those 
were  in  my  mind,  that  I  said  we  must  regard  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  as  the  chief  actor  from  the  moment  when  his  mind 
during  his  incarceration  had  dwelt  upon  those  circumstances 
down  to  the  latest  time  which  we  are  considering,  and  we 
must  hold  him  responsible  for  these  events.  It  was  because 
we  could  recognise  step  after  step  the  power  he  was  exercising, 
and  because  from  the  first  taking  of  such  steps  the  final 
results  were  required  to  be  dark,  that  I  so  said. 

One  other  great  step  Mr.  Davitt  took.  He  had  secured 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  it  was  not  one  individual  he  had  secured, 
but  he  had  secured  Mr.  Parnell  with  all  his  Parliamentary 
influence;  he  had  secured  him  with  a  following  which  was 
not  at  that  time  so  numerous  as  it  is  now,  but  which  was 
equally  devoted;  he  secured  in  Mr.  Parnell's  person  that 
which  represented  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  with  him 
not  only  of  course  the  individuals  who  were  attached  to  him, 
but  also  the  influence  that  they  could  exercise  in  their  different 
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constituencies — the  influence  they  could  exercise  by  virtue  of 
their  name  and  position  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
But  that  would  not  have  been  enough.  The  farmers  and  the 
farmers'  sons,  the  young  men  who  had  in  the  past  time  repre- 
sented physical  force,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had 
represented  the  secret  societies  of  which  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  had  been  writing — their  support  had  to  be  secured  too ; 
and  it  may  have  been  a  satisfactory  moment  to  Mr.  Davitt, 
who,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  was  earnestly  and  according 
to  his  own  view  supporting  the  demands  and  the  object 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  achieve,  when  he  was  able  to 
write,  and  when  he  was  able  to  boast,  and  I  should  presume 
proudly  to  boast,  that  he  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the  active 
Nationalists.  They  had  held  aloof  in  January  1879,  they  had 
been  approached,  and  the  leaders  had  refused  an  alliance  with 
Mr.  Davitt  in  open  constitutional  action.  Time  had  passed, 
and  influences  had  been  at  work.  John  Devoy's  letter,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Davitt,  had  affected,  if  not  the  leaders,  the 
rank  and  file ;  but  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Devoy  also,  had 
visited  these  leaders,  and  that  strong  will  of  Michael  Davitt 
had  been  exercised  over  these,  the  weaker  men,  and  he  had 
brought  them,  with  the  strength  and  force  of  his  character — 
he  had  brought  them  into  line ;  and  you  can  understand  how 
much  the  power  of  Michael  Davitt  would  be  assisted  when  he 
could  point  to  John  Devoy,  the  man  who  had  placed,  if  not 
his  life,  at  least  his  liberty,  in  danger  by  treasonable  acts 
during  this  period  of  1879;  when  he  could  point  to  him  as 
one  of  those  who,  active  in  support  of  the  physical  force 
movement,  still  was  urging  the  Nationalist  leaders  to  combine 
with  Michael  Davitt  in  this  constitutional  wing  of  his  army. 
So  Mr.  Davitt,  having  secured,  at  the  end  of  August,  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Parnell,  is  able  then  to  announce  that  he 
has  brought  into  line  with  Mr.  Parnell  the  extreme  Nationalists 
of  Ireland.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  loth  September,  1879,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  O'Reilly, — I  am  sending  you  an  article 
for  the  '  Pilot '  on  the  next  phase  of  the  National  Land 
Movement.  This  land  agitation  is  destined  to  do  more 
for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  '98.  The  entire 
country  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolishing  land 
lordism.    All  the  known  and  active  N  ationals  will  combine 
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A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned,  which  will 
endeavour  to  arouse  the  healthy  Irish-Americans  to  a 
generous  appreciation  of  what  this  rational  movement 
demands  at  their  hands,  if  they  care  anything  at  all  for 
Ireland.  Hoping  yourself  and  family  are  as  well  as  I 
would  wish, 

"  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

"  Michael  Davitt." 

Now,  what  does  this  letter  mean  ?  The  entire  country 
has  accepted  the  proposal,  not  for  establishing  that  body  on 
which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  seemed  to  delight  to 
dwell,  the  charitable  institution  as  I  term  it,  but  a  proposal 
for  abolishing  landlordism.  "The  entire  country  has  accepted 
that  proposal.  All  the  known  and  active  Nationalists  will 
combine."  That  view  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  O'Kelly.  "The 
great  number  of  Fenians  had  come  into  us,  and  we  regarded 
those  Fenians  who  had  come  into  us  as  the  very  best  kind  of 
Fenians." 

The  path  is  to  be  trodden  onwards.  Mr.  Parnell  has  come 
into  line.  The  leading  Nationalists  have  accepted  the  pro- 
posal for  abolishing  landlordism,  not  upon  the  merit  of  that 
question  only,  but  because  in  driving  out  the  English  garrison 
you  advance  one  step  nearer  towards  obtaining  separation. 

And  then,  my  Lords,  comes  the  statement  that  a  convention 
is  shortly  to  be  summoned.  We  know  what  that  convention 
represents.  It  represents  the  meeting  that  took  place  in 
Dublin  on  the  21st  of  October,  attended  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
attended  by  those  others  to  whom  I  shall  have  to  refer,  and 
it  represents,  of  course,  the  formal  foundation  of  the  Land 
League. 

The  Loan  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund — Formal 
Foundation  of  the  League. 

Before  I  deal  with  the  formal  foundation  of  the  League 
there  is  one  circumstance  to  which  I  must  make  reference, 
and  which  is  material,  because  it  directly  goes  to  support  one 
of  the  allegations  in  the  case  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,  and  also 
in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime" ;  I  mean  that  allegation  that  refers 
to  the  support  of  this  Land  League — how  the  movement 
"was  planned  by  Fenian  brains,  reared  with  Fenian  hands, 
and  founded  on  a  Fenian  loan."  It  has  been  said  indignantly 
that  the  assertion  that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence 
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by  virtue  of  support  of  Fenian  money  is  untrue  and  unfounded. 
As  the  event  that  proved  the  allegation  to  be  correct  occurred 
prior  to  the  meeting  in  Dublin  in  October,  and  occurred  in 
the  month  of  August,  very  briefly  I  will  refer  to  it  now.  I 
am  about  to  accept  again  Mr.  Davitt's  statement  in  respect 
to  this  money.  Mr.  Davitt  somewhat  sharply  objected  to  the 
term  "  loan  "  being  applied  to  the  transaction.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Davitt  need  object  to  it.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
applied  the  term  had  nothing  in  their  minds.  They  had 
not  any  suggestion  of  anything  in  their  minds,  but  that  Mr. 
Davitt  has  been  all  through  his  public  life  perfectly  free  from 
receiving  any  moneys  or  any  advantage,  or  being  unduly 
affected  or  influenced  thereby.  But  Mr.  Davitt  was  without 
personal  resources,  and  he  was  anxious  that  this  movement 
should  be  supported.  In  the  month  of  August,  finding  that 
there  were  no  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  had  to  appeal  to 
some  one  for  money.  I  am  taking  Mr.  Davitt's  account. 
He  says  that  his  desire  was  to  deliver  some  lectures  on  a 
lecturing  tour,  to  be  able  to  earn  some  money,  most  fairly 
from  that  point  of  view,  by  lecturing,  and  that  then  he  should 
be  able  to  devote  such  funds  to  the  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment. Of  course,  it  may  have  been  before  or  after,  I  know 
not,  Mr.  Parnell's  acquiescence  in  the  movement,  but  certainly 
in  the  same  month  he  is  applying  to  those  in  America  who 
would  be  likely  to  aid  him,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  this  money. 

"Do  you  recollect  that  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn 
— not  the  end  but  the  autumn  of  1879,  ^^  somewhere 
about  that  time,  you  were  getting  pretty  well  towards  the 
end  of  your  resources  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  steps  did 
you  take  ? — (A.)  I  wrote  to  personal  friends  in  America, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on  my  first  visit,  Jphn 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  editor  of  the  '  Boston  Pilot,'  the  late 
Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester,  John  Devoy,  who  was  then 
on  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  and  Mr.  William  Carroll  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  (Q.)  Patrick  Ford 
of  the  'Irish  World'? — (A.)  Yes,  I  represented  to  them 
that  this  movement  had  then  been  started,  and  promised 
to  be  a  beneficial  movement.  (T/ie  Attorney- General) 
Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Davitt  ? — {A)  I 
have   not.     I   represented  that   my  funds  had  been  ex- 
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hausted,  and  I  was  anxious  to  go  to  America  on  another 
lecturing  tour,  and  to  explain  what  this  agitation  was  and 
what  I  thought  it  would  do  for  the  country " 

Sir  Charles  Russell  is  examining  Mr.  Davitt,  and  he  says  : — 

"  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a  question  here  about 
these  people.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  little  later  on 
about  others.  You  say  Mr.  John  Devoy  was  then  on  the 
well-known  paper  ? — (A.)  On  the  editorial  staff  of  a 
'New  York  Herald.'  (Q.)  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  editor  of 
the  '  Irish  World '  ?—{A.)  Yes." 

And  then  he  describes  Mr.  Mahon  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Boyle 
O'Reilly  as  a  member  of  the  Conservative  section. 

{Q.)"  What  were  the  results  of  this  appeal  or  request  that 
you  made  ? — (A.)  The  result  was  that  I  got  a  letter  from, 
I  think,  Patrick  Ford,  saying  that  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
which  had  been  known  as  the  '  Skirmishing '  Fund,  but 
which  was  then  known  as  the  National  Fund,  had  resolved 
to  send  me  a  sum  of  money  in  order  that  I  might  stay  in 
Ireland,  carry  on  this  work  of  agitation,  and  not  proceed 
to  America.  This  was  altogether  unexpected  because  I 
had  not  asked  for  any  money  whatever.     Following  that 

letter  I  got  from  Mr.  John  Devoy (Q.)  I  do  not 

quite  follow  you.  You  said  you  had  not  asked  for  any 
money  whatever.  I  do  not  understand  that? — (A.)  I 
had  not  asked  for  any  money  to  be  sent  to  me  by  any 
individual  or  from  anybody  in  America.  I  simply  asked 
that  these  gentlemen  should  help  me  if  I  went  out  on  a 
lecturing  tour  to  get  some  funds  to  keep  this  movement 
going  in  Ireland.  Following  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from 
Patrick  Ford  came  one  from  John  Devoy  with,  I  think, 
;^2oo,  and  then  there  was  a  subsequent  sum  of  ;^io8  or 
;^2o8  sent  to  me,  altogether  £408, 1  think." 

Now,  there  has  been  great  controversy  upon  this  subject, 
which  appears  to  be  rather  a  play  upon  words  than  representing 
anything  substantial.  It  has  been  said  in  controversy  that  the 
Land  League  did  not  receive  this  money.  Well,  no  one  cares 
to  say  it  did,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  events  of  August, 
and  the  meeting  at  Dublin  did  not  take  place  till  the  21st  Octo- 
ber.    The  question  is  whether  the  Land  League  movement 
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whether  the  events  that  caused  the  Land  League  to  come  into 
existence,   were   not   supported   by   this   money.     The   Land 
League  of  course  did  not  spring  into  existence  in  a  single  hour. 
You  had  to  build  up  your  movement,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  Land  League,  and  whilst  you  were  laying  those  foundations, 
money  had  to  be  expended,  and  if  the  foundations  had  not 
been  laid,  and  the  money  expended,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  Land  League  in  existence.     For  the  purpose  of  laying 
those  foundations,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  move- 
ment, money  being  required,   Mr.   Michael  Davitt  sought  to 
obtain  this  money.     He  says  so.     He  sought  it  for  what  ?    The 
agitation  that  was  going  on  was  that  agitation  to  which  Mr. 
Parnell  traces  the  formation  of  the  Land  League.      It  was  that 
movement  of  which  Mr.  Dillon  spoke.     It  was  that  movement 
which  alone  enabled  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  all  the  Nation- 
alists had  joined,  and  that  he  had  secured  too  the  alliance  of 
Mr.   Parnell.     And    so,   my  Lords,    this    money  was   applied 
certainly  (at  least  I  believe  it  to  have  been)  by  Mr.  Davitt  truly 
enough  to  the  purposes  of  the  movement.     He  explains  what 
they  were ;  some  expenses  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was 
taking   a   leading  part,  I   think   Mr.   Harris;  some   disburse- 
ments in  respect  to  literature ;  some  relief  to  men  who  were 
suffering,  and  probably,  I  should  say,  none  of  it  adhering  to 
Mr.  Davitt  himself.     This  money  was  the  money  which  went 
to  the  movement.     It  was  the  money,  without  which,  it  may 
be,  the  movement  would  have  come  to  an  end.     It  was  neces- 
sary, according  to  Mr.  Davitt's  views,  for  the  support  of  the 
movement,  and  he  obtained  it  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that 
purpose  only.     Well,  but  then  what  is  it  that  is  complained  of? 
That  the  money  came  from  Fenians.     My  Lords,  hereafter  I 
shall  have  to  show  the  identity  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  the 
United  Brotherhood  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
in   Ireland ;  but  there  is  an  intensity  of  fact  in  respect  to  the 
source  from  which  this  money  came.     Every  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  applied  were  members  of  the  extreme  or  revolu- 
tionary party.     That  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  immaterial. 
When  Patrick  Ford  sent  this  money,  he  sent  it  accompanied 
by  a  statement  in  the  letter  he  wrote  that  it  came  from  the 
Skirmishing   Fund.     The  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund, 
within  the.obhgations  of  their  trust,  advanced  it.     That  money 
had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  striking  hard  and  home 
against  England   whenever  opportunity  arose.     It   had   been 
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subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  her  great  towns  in  ashes 
if  it  could  safely  be  done.  It  had  been  subscribed  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  buildings  and  taking  life  it  may  be,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  as  nothing — the  consequences 
which  humanity  and  mankind  would  consider — if  only  harm 
could  be  done  to  this  country.  And  from  that  fund  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  tells  Mr.  Davitt  this  money  came,  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Davitt  knew  what  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was,  when  he  knew 
the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  subscribed.  From  that 
fund  came  this  same  money,  by  which  the  Land  League  move- 
ment was  maintained.  It  brought  the  Land  League  itself  into 
existence.  It  was  from  that  fund  Patrick  Ford  sent  it,  and  it 
was  from  that  fund  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  was,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  willing  to  take  it. 

These  facts  are  not  facts  that  have  been  now  suggested  by 
those  who  have  been  so  grievously  attacked  for  laying  bare  the 
truth.  They  are  the  simple  facts,  and  the  simple  statements 
of  Mr.  Davitt  himself.  I  have  read  his  evidence.  He  tells  you 
that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  announced  to  him  that  the  money  was 
not  assistance  rendered  by  private  individuals,  who  from  their 
position  in  America,  from  the  means  at  their  disposal,  from 
their  feelings  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Davitt,  or  from  their  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  had  found  money  by  themselves ;  but 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had,  within,  I 
presume,  the  duty  of  their  trust,  devoted  this  money  to  the 
formation  of  the  Land  League,  or  the  continuance  of  the  move- 
ment, as  being  one  of  the  objects  which  would  bring  destruction 
to  this  country,  and  would  hurt  and  harm  those  people  against 
whom  this  land  movement  was  endeavouring  to  fight. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  connection  with  this  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  which  now  we  know.  John  Devoy  was  one  of  the 
men  that  sent  this  money  to  Mr.  Michael  Davitt ;  he  was  a 
party  to  sending  it.  From  that  same  fund  John  Devoy  had 
been  drawing  money  ($10,000  had  been  drawn  late  in  1878,  or 
early  in  1879)  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  people  of  Ireland; 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  them  rifles  and  revolvers  and 
ammunition ;  for  the  purpose  of  organising  them,  and  bringing 
them  into  actual  array.  These  are  the  two  different  methods  : — • 
Supply  to  be  granted  for  open  war  ;  supply  to  be  granted  to  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  to  strike,  of  course,  hard  against 
England,  and  against  the  Government  of  the  land ;  supply  to 
be  voted  to  the  other  wing  of  the  same  army,  to  Mr.  Michael 
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Davitt  to  support  the  movement ;  supply  coming  from  the  one 
source,  clearly  the  central  fund  that  had  been  subscribed  by 
willing  subscribers  with  a  knowledge  that  the  money  they  gave 
was  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  attack  and  purposes  of  destruc- 
tion. And  then  the  money  so  willingly  given  with  the  object 
of  the  subscribers  in  view,  so  willingly  received,  was  devoted 
for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Davitt  has  stated,  of  carrying  on  this 
movement  till  it  received  a  successful  consummation  on  Octo- 
ber 2 1  St,  when  the  Land  League  was  founded. 

We  have  now  shown  step  by  step  th9t  Fenian  brains 
designed,  that  Fenian  hands  reared,  that  Fenian  money  started, 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League ;  and  now  we  can  consider 
who  were  the  men  that  then  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  we 
can  look  also  at  the  avowed  objects,  which  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  urges  you  to  look  alone  at — the  avowed 
objects  of  the  Land  League.  I  can  well  understand  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  to  appear  at 
that  meeting,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  other  Members 
of  Parliament  (I  could  refer  to  Mr.  Biggar  and  others  who  had 
faithfully  supported  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  Parliamentary  contests 
between  1874  and  1879)  ^^re  about  to  appear  at  that  meeting, 
many  men  would  gather  there.  There  were  many  men  who 
would  gather  there  to  whom  the  avowed  objects  only  would  be 
presented.  There  would  be  gathered  there,  I  presume,  men, 
who  if  told  of  that  which  was  only  to  be  told,  which  was  to  be 
on  the  surface,  would  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  combination  and  conspiracy  to  know  that  they  were  acting 
in  any  way  illegally.  If  there  were  men  who  thought,  as 
Archbishop  Walsh  thought,  that  the  Land  League  was  only  a 
tenants'  league,  or  tenants'  defence  association, — if  there  were 
men  who  were  willing  to  act  as  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  act, — I  could  understand  that  they,  prompted  with  many 
a  feeling  of  good  and  charity  towards  their  countrymen,  might 
at  this  time,  which  undoubtedly  was  a  time  of  distress,  feel  that 
they  were  only  following  the  lead  of  one  who  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people,  in  gathering 
upon  that  platform.  But,  my  Lords,  these  men  were  standing, 
as  I  say,  without  knowledge  and  without  communication  made 
to  them ;  and  whilst  they  stood  in  a  crowd  of  men,  many  of 
whom  can  fairly  be  pointed  to  as  not  being  rebels  against  the 
authority  of  the  Queen — men  who  may  be  actuated  by  good 
motives — these  formed  the  mere  outlying  fringe  of  the  real 
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body  which  was  gathered  there.  It  was  an  ornamental  process 
that  was  gone  through  when  names  were  paraded  and  these 
open  resolutions  moved.  But  what  we  have  now  to  look  at  is, 
into  whose  hands  did  the  power  of  the  Land  League  go  ?  We 
shall  see  that  even  Mr.  Parnell  had  very  little  to  do  with  these 
matters.  He  had  not  designed  the  Land  League.  He  had 
been  reluctantly  attracted  to  it,  and  reluctantly  drawn  into  it ; 
and  the  people  who  had  so  drawn  him  into  it,  who  had  so 
brought  him  into  alliance  with  the  more  active  wing  of  this 
allied  army,  were  careful  that  the  real  power  should  rest  with 
them.  And  I  will  show  you  that  those  who  represented  the 
executive  of  this  Land  League,  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  its 
operations,  were,  almost  without  exception,  Fenians  who  had 
taken  this  Fenian  oath,  who  had  been  acting  in  accordance 
with  Fenian  principles,  and  that  from  first  to  last  the  substantial 
power  rested,  and  rested  alone,  with  a  few  men  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  of  as  men  of  strong  will  and  earnest  purpose, 
with  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  the  object  of  using,  if 
they  could,  the  physical-force  portion  of  the  army.  They  did 
not  do  so  it  is  true.  Policy,  prudence,  the  terms  of  the  alliance, 
all  kept  them  back.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the  opportunity 
and  the  right  moment  for  action.  And  thus,  proceeding  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  had  been 
come  to,  they  presented,  no  doubt,  to  the  public  an  appearance 
which  was  merely  a  cloak,  whilst  underneath  that  cloak  acts 
were  taking  place,  which  they  controlled  from  beginning  to 
end ;  for  the  acts  of  the  Land  League,  when  brought  to  bear 
on  the  people  of  Ireland,  compelled  them  to  submit  not  only 
to  an  abstract  power,  but  to  a  very  government  of  terror  and  a 
government  of  intimidation. 

I  will  support  what  I  have  said.  Who  were  the  men  who 
worked  this  League  ?  Before  referring  to  the  executive,  I 
would  come  to  the  substance  of  the  matter.  We  get  the  truth 
of  what  is  done  in  a  letter,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  date  as 
to  time ;  but  it  is  dated  as  to  place,  "  83,  Amien  Street,  Dublin, 
Monday."  That  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt  to  Mr.  Harris 
says  : — 

"  Parnell,  Louden,  and  myself  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing list  and  objects  last  night — we  were  in  a  doubt  about 
the  use  of  Power's  name — it  would  meet  with  opposition 
in  America." 
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Mr.  O'Connor  Power  represented  Mayo,  but  there  was 
reference  to  him  as  having  put  forward  a  federal  view  which 
would  not  meet  with  favour  from,  the  Nationalists. 

"  But  how  to  ignore  him  in  such  a  representative  list 
would  be  impossible.  The  Home  Rulers  are  ashamed  at 
the  success  of  our  land  movement,  and  being  forced  into 
an  acceptance  of  our  platform,  they  will  of  course  en- 
deavour to  use  it  for  their  own  project.  But  with  Parnell 
acting  honestly,  and  ourselves  as  a  Vigilance  Committee 
to  watch  them,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  turn  the 
Land  Movement  from  its  legitimate  purpose. 

"  Give  me  your  opinion.  Parnell  or  Finnegan  is  to 
communicate  with  each  of  the  names  on  the  enclosed  list, 
and  obtain  their  sanction  to  an  appeal  to  wealthy  Irish- 
Americans  and  others  to  be  then  made  by  the  National 
Land  League  for  support.  Hoping  Mrs.  Harris  and  the 
family  are  well, 

"  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

"  M.  Davitt." 

Now  that  letter,  I  submit  to  you,  was  probably  written 
shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  21st  October.  There  is  a 
postscript. 

"William  O'Brien  will  do  immense  service  by  his 
letters  from  the  West.  That  in  to-day's  '  Freeman '  is 
excellent.  The  strollers  are  triumphing  all  along  the  line  ; 
your  old  opponent  Robinson  has  written  to  advise  our 
Mayo  platform ;  constitutional  brigandage  is  now  his  term 
for  landlordism." 

Then  comes  this  even  more  important  letter.  It  is  a  letter 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  on  the  28th 
January,  1880.  It  is  signed  by  Malachi  O'SulIivan,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  League,  said  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  a  Fenian. 
This  is  his  account,  knowing  what  is  going  on : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Harris, — I  fear  very  much  I  have 
got  into  a  very  narrow-minded  set  of  men  here.  They  are 
honest  and  earnest  enough,  but  they  want  broad  views. 
In  fact,  though  they  are  flashy,  they  have  very  little 
capacity.  There  is  a  little  circle— Egan,  Davitt,  Brennan, 
with  a  few  others  in  the  town— that  work  with  themselves. 
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No  person  knows  what  they  are  about,  what  objects  they 
have  in  view.  They  are  all  to  themselves.  I  am  not  in 
the  confidence  of  the  ring.  They  are  furious  with  me  for 
writing  that  little  letter  in  the  '  Freeman.'  It  would  inter- 
fere with  their  own  plans  whatever  they  were,  but  faith  I 
told  Brennan  very  quietly  that  if  he  thought  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  the  letter  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting 
of  the  committee,  and  I  would  answer  for  my  own  act. 
There  was  not  a  word  about  it  before  the  committee,  who 
all  thought  the  letter  a  very  proper  one  as  far  as  I  could 
discover  from  conversation  with  some  of  them  ;  of  course, 
I  did  not  tell  every  one  that  Brennan,  Davitt,  and  Egan 
were  vexed  about  it. 

"  While  I  am  willing  to  go  any  length  to  support  the 
principle  of  Irish  independence  in  its  extremest  form,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  little  clique 
bereft  of  judgment  or  capacity.  I  do  not  know  what 
private  object  these  men  wish  to  serve.  If  it  is  to  return 
Egan  and  a  few  others,  and  get  themselves  returned,  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  declining  becoming  M.P.'s,  why, 
damn  them,  no  man  would  support  them  more  earnestly 
than  I  would  or  than  you  would.  They  look  upon  both 
of  us  as  being  the  very  same.  They  cannot  move  us  one 
inch  further  than  we  see  it  judicious  to  go.  They  are  all 
in  the  present  without  an  eye  to  the  past  or  the  future, 
and  so  sure  as  you  live  I  fear  much  this  agitation  will 
result  in  nothing,  for  it  has  too  much  splashing  work, 
puffing  in  newspapers,  mob  oratory,  parade,  work  which 
schoolboys  would  do  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  and  no 
practical  organisation.  Do  you  see  in  America  how 
Parnell  has  gone  on  the  lines  of  your  letter  to  Kickham 
in  the  '  Irishman  '  long  ago  ? 

"They  throw  the  whole  credit  of  whatever  is  done  on 
Devoy,  Davitt,  and  Parnell." 

I  do  not  say  but  what  that  was  rightly  thrown.  Of  course, 
the  point  is  that  at  this  time,  according  to  one  who  was 
assistant  secretary  to  the  League,  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  the 
persons  who  were  really  and  truly  acting  in  charge  of  the 
League  interests  were  the  three  persons — Egan,  Brennan,  and 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Now  we  come  to  those  who  were  put  forward  to  the  public. 
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There  appeared  upon  the  executive,  openly  stated,  of  course, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  with  him  went  Mr.  Biggar,  who  has  been 
standing  by  his  side.  The  list,  of  course,  of  the  executive 
had  to  contain  the  names  of  the  Parliamentary  section.  There 
was  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  a  gentleman  who,  I  believe, 
is  now  dead,  Mr.  W.  H.  O'SuUivan,  but  who  certainly  was 
held  in  considerable  respect  by  those  who  knew  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Then  come  the  real  actors,  Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan. 

Now  we  shall  see,  this  being  the  executive  government, 
that  Mr.  Parnell,  as  he  tells  us  (it  is  not  my  statement),  interfered 
but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  League.  I  shall  have  to  show 
how  he  says  he  relied  upon  Mr.  Egan  for  advice  as  to  organisers 
and  as  to  other  matters  too.  His  Parliamentary  duties  kept 
him  away. 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  come  to  the  second  distinguished  name, 
Mr.  Biggar,  who,  I  have  every  reason  to  say,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  affairs  of  the  League. 
I  regard  Mr.  Biggar  as  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and 
very  retentive  memory.  But  it  is  strange  that  when  he  had 
to  be  cross-examined  by  me,  and  when  I  endeavoured  to  make 
my  questions  refer  only  to  most  relevant  and  pertinent  matters 
affecting  the  League,  Mr.  Biggar  was  remarkably  ignorant.  I 
have  counted  the  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Biggar  told  me  that 
he  did  not  remember  or  did  not  know,  and  I  was  going  to 
say  that  since  the  year  1820  there  is  no  witness  who  has  ever 
said  he  did  not  remember  so  often  as  Mr.  Biggar  said  it  upon 
that  occasion.  ,  But  I  do  not  •  know  why  I  should  put  any 
limitation  of  time,  because  in  a  comparatively  short  cross- 
examination  upon  relevant  matter,  Mr.  Biggar  informed  me 
exactly  144  times  that  he  either  did  not  know  or  did  not 
remember  most  important  matters  connected  with  the  League. 
Accepting  for  the  moment  this  amount  of  information  existing 
in  a  mind  of  so  much  intelligence,  and,  as  I  say,  such  con- 
siderable memory,  I  will  assume  that  Mr.  Biggar,  although  he 
was  treasurer,  and  although  large  sums  of  money  were  placed 
under  his  control,  either  from  the  natural  indolence  of  his 
disposition  (which  no  one  ever  had  discovered,  I  believe,  till 
Mr.  Biggar  had  mentioned  the  fact),  or  from  some  other  par- 
ticular motives,  did  not  interest  himself  in  coiit  rolling  any 
person  connected  with  this  Land  League. 
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I  cannot  tell  how  far  the  same  observation  as  to  non- 
interference would  apply  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  but  certainly  we 
do  not  find  any  record  of  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  interference.  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  his  action. 

There  remains  with  Mr.  Kettle  (who  appears  to  have  acted 
in  matters  connected  with  the  League  but  sparingly)  the 
Triumvirate  who  ruled  this  League.  Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan 
tells  correctly  the  matters  that  were  going  on.  He  says  :  "We 
have  to  deal  with  three  men  who  are  acting  as  they  like  and 
doing  what  they  like  ;  they  are  Patrick  Egan,  Michael  Davitt, 
and  Brennan."  My  Lords,  they  are  now  disclosed  to  be  the 
three  Fenians  joining  the  League  or  creating  the  League  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  Fenian  policy  and  carrying 
out  Fenian  views.  We  shall  see  that  all  that  could  either 
control  the  branches  or  influence  the  action  of  the  Central 
League,  comes  and  springs  from  this  central  body — men  with 
common  objects,  with  a  common  land  of  their  birth,  the 
county  of  Mayo,  belonging  to  this  Fenian  organisation,  and 
joining  this  alliance  and  creating  this  alliance  with  the  express 
reservation  that  the  independent  action  of  every  Nationalist 
that  joined  it  might  be  retained.  We  shall  demonstrate  as  we 
proceed  that  the  action  of  the  Land  League  had  little  to  do 
with  the  open  programme  disclosed  on  this  platform  on  this 
2ist  of  October.  It  had,  I  fancy,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
first  and  intense  article  of  Mr.  Davitt's  faith — the  unsettlement 
of  Ireland.  Keep  it  in  unsettlement  and  we  succeed.  And 
whilst  they  may  keep  a  nation  in  unsettlement  by  broad  and 
general  political  action,  that  was  not  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt. 
It  was  to  keep  every  hamlet  and  every  house  in  a  state  of 
unsettlement.  No  man  was  to  live  in  a  state  of  contentment. 
No  man  was  to  live  in  a  state  of  security  under  protection, 
with  certainty  that  the  safety  of  himself  and  those  who  were 
of  him  would  be  maintained.  It  was  an  unsettlement,  not  as 
I  say  moving  to  great  deeds  or  causing  the  upheaving  of  a 
nation ;  it  was  the  unsettlement  that  rendered  every  man's  rest 
by  day  and  by  night  disturbed  and  every  man  unsafe,  and 
these  were  the  men  who  had  declared  their  policy  and  accepted 
their  faith  from  a  Fenian  organisation  and  from  a  Fenian  com- 
bination, to  whom  Mr.  Parnell  in  this  ornamental  proceeding 
confided  the  interests  of  the  Land  League  which  might  have 
been  but  little,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  confided 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
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These  are  the  men  who  then  appeared  at  the  first  great 
meeting,  declared  to  be  the  executive.  Of  course  that  public 
meeting,  whilst  it  may  have  marked  a  great  crisis  in  the  aiifairs 
of  men,  was  merely  the  proof  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  right  when  he 
said  that  Mr.  Parnell  having  joined  the  prominent  Nationalists 
had  accepted  the  programme  of  trying  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  landlordism.  But  that  meeting,  as  I  say,  did  but  little. 
The  Land  League  had,  of  course,  to  get  to  work.  It  did, 
as  I  have,  rather  by  anticipation,  proved,  get  to  work,  with 
three  men  only  really  active  agents  in  carrying  on  its  operation. 
I  should  like  to  establish  this  a  little  more  strongly  by  some 
few  further  references.  We  have  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  bearing  strongly  upon  this  question.  He  is 
asked  as  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  period  of  January  1880, 
and  his  attention  is  called  to  a  letter  of  O'Sullivan  : — 

"Again  the  members  of  the  League  should  be  there 
and  take  their  audience  with  them  if  they  were  able. 
They  should  take  every  platform  in  the  country,  and  not 
be  sticking  to  the  meetings  they  organise  themselves  and 
for  themselves.  But  after  you  strip  the  League  of  its 
shell  you  find  only  Davitt,  Brennan,  and  Egan.  When 
we  see  these  things  ourselves  with  what  must  our  enemies 
look  upon  us  ? 

{Q.)  "I  presume  at  that  time  active  operations  were 
going  on? — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  That  is  the  date  I  want  to 
fix,  January  1880? — {A.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  Davitt 
and  Brennan  and  Egan  were  three  most  active  men.  I 
say  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  laying  the  foundation 
prior  to  that,  but  had  it  not  been  for  Michael  Davitt's 
great  energy  and  great  ability,  and  the  way  he  worked 
the  movement  with  Brennan  and  Egan,  it  would  have 
fallen  through,  I  believe. " 

I  will  trace  very  briefly,  as  I  have  come  to  what  I  have 
termed  the  action  of  the  League,  the  persons  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  action  of  the  League.  In  the  first  place,  of 
course,  there  was  frequent  change  in  the  offices  of  the  League. 
The  operation  of  what  we  term  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  the  Crimes 
Act  of  1 88 1,  caused  many  of  the  prominent  Fenians,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  many  prominent  members  of  the  Land 
League,  to  be  arrested.     Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Parnell 
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himself,  and  many  others  were  from  time  to  time  arrested. 
Therefore  we  have  a  shifting  organisation  from  that  cause  and 
also  from  many  other  causes.  But  we  can  trace  out  a  great 
many  of  the  men  who  were  employed  either  in  organising  or 
governing  the  Land  League.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  was  under  the  impression  that  there  were  no  organisers 
until  the  Disturbance  Bill  of  1880  was  rejected,  when,  as  Mr. 
Parnell  said,  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire,  and  that 
the  organisers  commenced  work  at  that  time.  That  is  not 
quite  correct.  No  doubt  the  organisers  were  added  to  at  that 
time,  but  organisation  had  been  going  on.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Brennan  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  The  date  is 
May  22nd,  1880. 

"I  will  have  the  matter  carried  through  some  day 
next  week.  You  will  require  organisers  in  order  properly 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League.  John  Walsh  is 
doing  Connaught." 

That  is  John  Walsh,  I  suppose,  of  Balla.  I  think  he  has 
been  admitted  and  proved  to  be  a  Fenian.  Then  there  is  a 
letter  of  April  4th,  i88o.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Dillon  had  been 
at  work  at  that  time  organising.     It  is  to  Mr.  Harris. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  2nd.  I  agree 
with  you,  that  the  state  of  Mayo  requires  serious  con- 
sideration. I  find,  however,  that  it  will  take  an  organiser 
of  great  skill  and  judgment  to  do  any  good  there,  and 
as  yet  I  have  no  such  man  at  my  command  that  I  can 
spare  for  work  in  Mayo,  unless  you  think  you  could 
undertake  it  yourself." 

Mr.  Harris  stated  that  he  had  been  very  active  at  that 
time,  and  had  been  expending  money  in  meetings.  Then  at 
a  later  time  we  find  Mr.  Boyton  at  work.  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  Mr.  Boyton  was  not  a  Fenian.  At  least,  we  have  not 
shown  he  was.  Sheridan,  who  spoke  in  Mayo,  was  clearly 
a  Fenian.  So,  apart  from  Boyton,  we  have  John  Walsh,  of 
Balla,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  belong- 
ing to  the  Fenians.  We  get  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough, 
also  a  Fenian  organiser.  Then  as  to  secretaries,  they  were 
at  first,  Mr.  Davitt,  Brennan,  and  Kettle.  Davitt  and  Brennan 
are  proved  to  be  Fenians.  The  treasurer  was  Mr.  Biggar, 
whose  Fenian  record  you  have.      He  had   been   a   Fenian, 
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but  according  to  his  view,  at  that  time  he  had  ceased  to  be 
one.     Then  there  were  Egan  and  O'SuUivan,  both  Fenians. 

In  later  times  we  had  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  as  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  giving  an  account  of  the  action  he 
took  immediately  before  the  suppression.  Also  acting  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  we  have  Egan,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Biggar,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor. 
Those,  I  think,  represent  the  whole  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Land  League.  Although  some  of  them  are,  of  course,  well 
known  to  us  in  public  life,  the  three  men  who  brought  the 
Land  League  into  existence,  and  answered  alike  for  its  inner 
motives,  its  avowed  programme,  and  its  action ;  the  three  men 
whose  conduct  I  shall  have  to  trace,  are  Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 
Patrick  Egan,  and  Thomas  Brennan. 

The  Sham  Rules  of  the  League. 

We  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  that  took  place  on  the 
formation  of  the  Land  League  on  the  21st  October,  1879. 
There  has  been,  I  think,  a  little  confusion  in  respect  of  the 
documents  placed  in  evidence  before  you,  on  the  part  of  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  There  must  be  no  confu- 
sion as  to  these  documents.  I  am  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  certain  resolutions  that  were  passed  and 
the  rules  my  friend  has  put  in.  The  truth  is,  1  think,  that  in 
the  first  instance  no  rules  whatever  were  framed.  My  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  falls  into  an  error  as  to  date. 
After  having  read  the  resolutions  and  the  address,  which  was 
also  issued,  my  friend  then  says,  "  I  have  read  in  that  con- 
nection the  rules  which  were  at  that  time  formulated,"  and  that 
was,  according  to  the  context,  either  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
or  immediately  after  the  meeting,  on  October  21st,  1879. 

Now  these  rules  which  have  been  put  in  do  not  appear 
anywhere  until  the  27  th  November,  1880.  They  appear  in  the 
"  Nation  "  newspaper  of  that  date  ;  and  so  there  is  a  period  of 
more  than  twelve  months  without  any  formal  rules  to  guide 
the  branches  being  issued.  But  upon  the  3rd  January, 
1880,  and  not  till  then,  a  certain  document  did  appear  in 
the  "Nation,"  to  which  I  have  to  call  close  attention.  It 
seems  from  the  report  in  the  "  Nation "  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Land  League  Committee  on  30th  December,  1879,  a 
"  Report  of  the  distress  at  present  existing  in  the  West  of 
Ireland "  was  handed  in   by   Mr.   Davitt.      Then  there  is  a 
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motion  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  existing  distress,  and  then  the 
document  proceeds : — 

"  Various  applications  having  been  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  " 

(Of  course,  then  they  were  without  rudder  or  compass — 
they  were  acting  without  guide), 

"  and  from  England  and  Scotland,  for  rules  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  on  organisation  were  submitted,  and 
adopted  pending  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  rules  for 
the  proper  management  of  such  bodies." 

Now  that  particular  period,  therefore,  is  from  December 
30th,  1879,  until  the  time  when  the  rules  did  appear,  namely, 
November  27th,  1880. 

Then,  it  is  said  that — 

"  A  branch  of  the  National  League  should  be  formed 
in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every  barony, 
with  sub-branches  of  tenants'  clubs  upon  every  large 
estate,  if  possible,  and  clubs  in  connection  with  the 
National  Land  League  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in 
its  labours  to  emancipate  the  Irish  tenant  farmers  from 
landlordism,  should  be  formed  in  towns  and  cities  in 
Ireland,  as  also  in  the  centres  of  Irish  population  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America.  The  tenant  farmers  of 
a  parish  or  barony  interested  in  the  setdement  of  the 
land  question  should  convene  a  meeting  in  some  central 
place,  and  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League.  Wherever  a  public  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  agitation  for  reduction  of  rents  and  change  of 
land  system  has  been  or  is  held,  a  local  branch  of  the 
Land  League  should  be  formed. 

There  are  also  detailed  statements  as  to  the  "  members 
and  qualifications  of  members,"  and  then  this  statement : — 

"  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League 
should  be  used  for  defending  such  of  its  members  as 
might  have  to  resist  rack-renting,  arbitrary  disturbance 
by  landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connection  with  a 
tenant's   holding,    for   which   public   opinion    should   be 
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evoked,  or  compensation  claimed  under  the  provisions 
for  that  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
Local  branches  voting  a  percentage  of  their  funds  to  the 
National  Land  League  could  claim  its  assistance  in  de- 
fending such  actions  as  the  foregoing  when  resolved  upon 
in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmer  member  sought  to  be 
wronged  or  injuredby  his  landlord  or  agent." 

This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
connection  with  legal  proceedings ;  that  of  course  is  dealing 
with  eviction,  dealing  with  any  claim  of  an  agrarian  character 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  is  not  one  word  there 
as  to  defending  any  prisoners  charged  with  crime.  Anything 
in  that  respect  that  has  been  done  is  outside  the  constitution 
of  the  Land  League.  Of  course  there  is  no  statement  of  the 
support  even  of  the  suspects,  because  at  this  time  Mr.  Forster's 
Act  was  not  in  existence,  and  therefore  there  were  no  suspects, 
and  it  could  not  be  within  the  constitution. 

Now  I  have  to  call  attention  to  this  : — 

"  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed 
to  become  a  member  of  any  branch." 

That  is,  as  to  the  becoming  a  member.     He  is  disqualified  for 
taking  a  farm  after  any  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

"  Any  member  of  a  branch  association,  bidding  for  or 
occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member 
has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which  a  member 
or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  ex- 
cessive rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of 
rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch  for  such  action, 
and  should  be  looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant  farmers,  and  an  enemy 
■  to  the  welfare  of  his  country." 

I  shall  afterwards  have  to  deal  with  the  meaning  of  this 
word  so  often  used — the  word  "  traitor  " — in  connection  with 
this,  and  point  out  its  significance  when  used  in  this  document 
and  in  others  too. 

"No  man  assisting  to  serve  process  of  ejectment  or 
taking  part  in  an  eviction  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce 
seized  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent  to  be  allowed  the 
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membership  of  any  branch  or  association  ;  any  member 
of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to 
be  at  once  expelled  and  denounced  for  his  action." 

So  far,  therefore,  I  think  we  have  the  history  of  the 
documents  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League. 

"We  come  now  to  the  formal  rules  issued  on  the  27th 
November,  1880,  which  are  merely  directory  rules,  as  to  the 
machinery,  and  the  manner  the  machinery  is  to  be  employed, 
issued  to  each  branch.  These  rules  say  nothing  about  any 
objects,  but  are  "  rules  for  the  guidance  of  branches."  I 
suppose  they  would  not  enter  into  a  question  of  what  are  the 
objects  of  the  Land  League,  in  the  direction  to  officers  and 
branches.  Rules  9  and  10  carry  out  the  views  expressed 
in  the  resolution  : — 

"  That  no  one  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  shall  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  l>ranch  of  the  Land 
League. 

"  That  any  member  of  a  branch  bidding  for  or  occu- 
pying a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has 
been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which  a  member  or 
non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  exces- 
sive rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack- 
rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch  for  such  action." 

Your  Lordship  will  see  there  is  not  one  word  there  about 
a  person  being  treated  as  a  traitor.  Probably  in  a  rule  you 
would  not  have  that  expressed,  but  as  I  understand,  the  previous 
document  had  been  issued  as  an  ad  interim  document — that 
document  would  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  branches 
with  the  rule,  and  it  would  be,  therefore,  that  every  man  who 
had  taken  a  farm  from  which  a  person  had  been  evicted  would 
be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor,  a  meaning  being  given  to  that  word 
according  to  the  reading  of  it  by  those  to  whom  the  document 
was  addressed. 

I  would  say  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his 
speech,  having  read  one  of  these  documents,  and  also  some 
others,  made  an  attack — a  very  serious  attack  ;  I  presume  it  was 
principally  directed  against  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General — in  which  he  said  that  it  was  a  great  scandal  that  your 
attention  had  not  been  called  to  these  two  documents.     It  will 
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not  be  perhaps  at  any  time,  certainly  not  at  this  moment,  that  I 
should  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-General,  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  from  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  him  and  them  ;  but  that  we  all,  and 
especially  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  have  been 
attacked  in  this  Court,  and  out  of  it,  must  be  known  to  your 
Lordships.  So  far  as  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
is  concerned,  the  attack  that  was  made  upon  this  occasion  as  to 
the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  the  case  had  been  conducted, 
and  the  grave  scandal  that  arose  from  the  non-production  of 
this  document,  which  had  as  a  fact  been  produced  and  read  at 
length,  and  which  fact  must  have  escaped  my  friend's  memory, 
that  attack  stands  prominently  forward  on  the  ground  of  its 
contrast  in  the  severity  of  its  tone  with  the  generally  very 
moderate  tone  employed  by  my  learned  friend. 

I  say  as  to  the  other  attacks  made  especially  upon  my 
learned  colleague — attacks  made  outside  this  Court  behind 
his  back — made  often  in  terms  that  were  intended  to  mislead 
by  those  making  them — it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  enter. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  wish  me  to  do  so.  All  I  do  wish  to 
say  is,  that  my  silence  on  such  attacks  is  regulated  by  what  I 
feel  to  be  due  to  your  Lordships  in  conducting  this  inquiry. 
But  while  now  I  do  no  more,  I  make  my  protest  against  these 
attacks,  and,  so  far  as  my  friends  are  concerned,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  meet  them  with  a  full  answer. 

My  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  while  commenting 
with  great  severity  of  language  on  keeping  this  document  back, 
forgot  it  had  been  read  in  exienso  by  the  Attorney-General. 
He  also  referred  to  four  other  documents — "  An  Appeal  to  the 
Irish  Race;"  "An  Appeal  to  the  Farmers  of  Ireland;"  "An 
Appeal  to  the  Tenant  Farmers  of  Ulster ; "  and  a  document 
relating  to  events  occurring  subsequent  to  the  time  we  are  dealing 
with,  "  The  Programme  of  Parliamentary  Reform."  My  learned 
friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  made  this,  which  I  term  a  very 
grave  attack  upon  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  this  case,  as 
if  there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  one  being  counsel 
or  attorney,  to  keep  back  from  your  Lordships  information. 
All  I  can  say  is — I  am  instructed  that  these  documents  had 
not  come  into  the  hands  of  any  one  representing  the  "  Times  " 
newspaper.  If  they  had,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
counsel  who  have  had  placed  upon  them  a  most  difficult  and 
responsible  duty  of  detennining  of  the  mass  of  information  in 
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our  possession,  what  to  place  before  you  as  material  and  what 
to  keep  back  as  irrelevant,  would  have  found  anything  in  this 
document,  with  the  exception  of  one  sentence,  that  would  have 
thrown  any  light  upon  this  inquiry,  and  if  we  had  read  these 
four  documents  at  great  length,  we  should  have  had  counsel 
for  the  respondents  complaining  and  saying,  Why  should  you 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  ?  we  should  have  had  the  public 
saying  the  same  thing  ;  we  should  have  had  those  rather  severe 
critics  of  ours,  who  report  our  proceedings  in  different  news- 
papers, complaining ;  and  possibly,  we  should  have  had  your 
Lordships  saying,  why  are  these  documents  read,  and  how  do 
they  throw  any  light  upon  the  inquiry  ?  But  there  is  one 
document,  if  we  had  had  it,  I  think  we  should  have  called  atten- 
tion to.  It  is  that  document  addressed  "To  the  Farmers  of 
Ireland,  and  all  interested  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Land 
Question." 

"  Having  addressed  the  exiled  of  our  race  in  behalf  of 
the  movement  which  has  been  initiated  for  the  redress  of 
the  land  evils  of  our  country,  we  now  venture  to  appeal  to 
you  for  practical  assistance  in  the  efforts  we  are  making 
towards  securing  the  soil  of  Ireland  for  those  who  cultivate 
it.  No  more  favourable  opportunity  has  ever  presented 
itself  to  our  people  for  the  settlement  of  a  momentous 
national  question  than  that  which  is  now  offered  by 
circumstances  the  most  propitious  for  a  radical  reform, 
existing  in  conjunction  with  an  extraordinary  popular 
agitation  demanding  the  justice  of  its  concession.  The 
first  industry  of  our  people  is  paralysed " 

My  Lords,  this  represents  the  most  favourable  opportunity — 

"  Foreign  competition  has  supplemented  the  disastrous 
effects  of  bad  harvests,  and  produced  a  crisis  which  renders 
it  almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  meet  their  rental 
obligations.  Agitation  has  had  to  be  evoked  to  demand 
reduction  of  rents  which  could  not  be  paid.  The  price  of 
land  has  also  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  farm 
produce,  and  the  stand  which  the  farming  classes  have 
been  compelled  to  make  for  reduced  rents.  Both  will  be 
continued  to  be  lowered  until  rents  are  brought  to  a  proper 
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level,  and  land  to  its  fair  value.  Will  the  people  of  Ireland 
lay  a  firm  hold  of  this  land  question  at  the  tide  that  is  now 
approaching,  and  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  peasant 
proprietary,  and  thus  insure  for  our  country  that  prosperity 
and  contentment  which  a  free  soil  has  produced  in  coun- 
tries where  landlordism  has  been  abolished  ?  " 

That  discloses,  I  think,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 
It  was  not  at  this  time  that  this  movement  was  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  charitable  institution  or  a  soup  kitchen,  to  which  my 
learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  reduced  it.  It  was  not  the 
distress  of  the  farmers  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  in  view  in  his  cell 
at  Dartmoor.  The  relief  of  that  distress  was  not  then  contem- 
plated by  him  ;  it  was  the  peasant  proprietary,  that  is,  the 
absence  of  landlordism  leading  to  national  independence  which 
Mr.  Davitt,  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  striving  for,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  step  in  that  direction  was  the  bad  harvest  and 
foreign  competition  reducing  the  farmers  to  a  state  of  discon- 
tent ;  and  Mr.  Davitt,  feeling  as  he  said  (and  he  has  quoted  to 
you  his  view),  that  selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human 
action,  appealed  to  that  selfishness  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  political  movement.  I  do  not  myself  see,  except  this  one 
document,  that  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  inquiry  by  read- 
ing these  documents,  but  I  allude  to  them  because  having 
read  one  set  of  rules,  having  read  the  resolutions,  my  friend 
thought  fit  to  bring  that  grave  indictment  against  his  own  col- 
leagues at  the  bar,  and  against  those  who  instructed  them. 
These  documents,  which  my  learned  friend  virtually  says  are  the 
only  guiding  documents  to  be  regarded,  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  substance  of  this  matter.  If  they  contained  the  only 
objects  which  the  promoters  of  the  Land  League  had  in  view, 
if  they  contained  a  declaration  of  the  results  that  were  sought 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Land  League,  then,  of  course,  they 
would  be  almost  final  when  we  are  judging  of  this  system  of 
Land  Leagueism.  But  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  documents 
were  documents  framed  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  It  is 
proved  that  those  documents  did  not  contain  the  objects  of 
those  who  formed  the  Land  League,  and  did  not  contain  the 
objects  the  Land  League  had  to  accomplish.  It  is  proved, 
too,  that  the  reason  for  this  concealment,  or  rather  this  non- 
statement,  was  a  political  reason.  It  was  to  strengthen  the 
numerical  force  that  had  to  be  summoned  into  action.     It  was 
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to  carry  out  the  new  departure,  this  new  alliance  of  all  men 
acting  within  one  common  army,  but  with  different  com- 
manders, and  different  in  independent  action,  and  it  was 
because  that  force  would  have  been  scattered  if  the  truth  had 
been  told,  that  these  documents  were  framed  as  they  have 
been  framed,  and  that  only  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  substance 
of  the  Land  League  was  placed  before  the  public. 

My  Lords,  from  many  points  of  view,  this  is  the  most 
material  aspect  of  this  case.  It  certainly  disposes  of  my 
learned  friend's  argument,  which  was  almost  of  a  legal  charac- 
ter. You  are  trying,  said  Sir  Charles  Russell,  you  are  trying 
my  clients  for  conspiracy.  If  you  try  men  for  conspiracy, 
applying  that  general  observation  to  the  concrete  case  before 
you,  you  can  deal  only  with  the  avowed  objects,  and  you  can 
deal  only  with  the  open  constitution,  that  is,  the  only  declara- 
tion of  the  combination  such  persons  entered  into.  Of  course 
if  those  who  were  so  charged  had  no  information  given  to 
them  but  what  appeared  in  this  constitution,  my  learned 
friend's  argument  would  be  well  founded,  but  if  it  be  that 
leader  and  follower  alike  knew  that  this  statement  to  the 
public  was  issued  under  a  pretence  in  order  to  gratify  the 
timid  land  reformer,  in  order  to  appear  to  act  constitutionally, 
legally,  and  not  to  disclose  unconstitutional  and  illegal  means, 
then  what  becomes  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's  argument,  and  do 
not  those  who  are  respondents  here  stand  in  this  position,  that 
they  have  to  answer  for  the  real  truth,  and  not  this  falsely 
disclosed  statement  ?  And,  my  Lords,  we  now  have  to  inquire 
from  their  own  lips,  and  not  by  way  of  surmise,  what  was  the 
real  constitution  of  this  body ;  what  were  the  objects  of  this 
body ;  and  what  were  the  means  by  which  the  objects  were 
carried  into  effect  ? 

Again  I  refer,  as  I  have  hitherto  referred,  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Michael  Uavitt.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt,  a  later 
letter  in  time  than  that  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  but 
it  refers  to  this  period.  It  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the 
2 1  St  May,  1884,  to  the  editor  of  the  "New  York  World."  Mr. 
Davitt  is  speaking  of  the  cabled  offer,  the  offer  which,  as  Mr. 
Davitt  says,  went  in  his  absence  from  John  Devoy,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  cabled  for  Mr.  Davitt  since  he  had  commu- 
nicated his  views  of  the  new  alliance  to  certain  people  in 
America;  and  I  have  accepted  it  as  cabled  to  Mr.  Kickham, 
and  not  reaching  Mr.  Parnell : — 
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"  The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  cabled  dissented 
from  the  proposals  contained  in  these  resolutions— which 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  '  New  Departure,' — but 
had  them  forwarded  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  replied  to  them,  or  brought  them  before  his  col- 
leagues (the  then  '  Obstructionists  ')  for  any  discussion  or 
action  whatever.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Land 
League  was  founded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  for 
dispute  and  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  programme 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named,  and  embodied 
in  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any  demand  for 
self-government),  cannot  be  credited  with  containing  the 
whole  '  principle '  upon  which  the  Land  League  was 
founded.  The  organisers  of  the  Conference  had  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  framing  such  a  programme  as 
would  not  '  scare  '  any  timid  land  reformer  away  from  the 
projected  movement,  and  it  was  further  considered  neces- 
sary to  render  it  eminently  constitutional  for  the  double 
purpose  of  legal  protection  against  the  Castle,  and  to 
enable  members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the 
House  of  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Land  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it 
was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism :  first, 
as  the  system  which  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and 
periodical  famines  which  have  decimated  Ireland ;  and, 
secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a  British  garrison, 
which  barred  the  way  to  national  independence." 

Mr.  Davitt  was  in  this  document  frank  and  open.  Between 
October  1879,  and  May  1884,  one  event  had  happened,  the 
Land  League  had  ceased  to  exist;  Mr.  Davitt  could  write 
about  it  frankly  and  openly ;  there  was  no  one  then  who  could 
suffer  in  relation  to  its  constitution,  it  had  passed  away.  An 
abortive  trial  had  occurred,  and  no  one  was  in  fear  of 
consequences,  no  evil  could  come  from  these  declarations,  and 
so  the  truth  is  told.  Timid  land  reformers  had  to  be  enlisted, 
and  so  they  were  not  told  that  landlordism  was  to  be  abolished. 
The  constitutionalists  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be 
armed  with  a  weapon,  of  ignorance  it  may  be,  and  certainly  of 
silence  if  they  chose,  and  so  they  were  entitled  to  say  there 
is   nothing  unconstitutional,  this  is  not  an  effort   to  obtain 
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the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  this  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  afford  relief  to  the  tenants  from  paying  higher 
rents. 

Mr.  Davitt  suggests  to  me  that  the  peasant  proprietary  was 
mentioned  in  the  constitution.  The  peasant  proprietary  may 
be  mentioned  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  but  this  abolition 
of  landlordism  for  the  purpose  of  securing  National  independ- 
ence, and  to  drive  out  the  British  garrison  is  not  mentioned, 
and  as  Mr.  Davitt  declares,  because  first  we  were  afraid  of  the 
Castle,  which  I  presume  meant  prosecution,  and  secondly,  we 
wished  to  allow  the  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  say  that  our  constitutional  confederation  which 
we  have  entered  into  will  be  nothing  more  than  what  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  described  it  to  be,  an  Irish  Tenants'  Defence 
Association. 

This  document,  my  Lords,  the  "  Appeal  to  the  Farmers  of 
Ireland,"  was  prepared,  it  is  stated,  by  three  persons,  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think,  probably,  it 
was  drawn  by  two  and  approved  by  one.  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Davitt,  taking  the  leading  part,  Mr.  Brennan  assisting 
him,  drew  this  appeal,  and,  as  explained  now  by  Mr.  Davitt, 
he  was  the  author  of  it.  We  know  not  only  the  hand  that 
drew  it,  but  the  mind  that  caused  it  to  be  drawn,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Davitt  was  brought  to 
bear  in  so  framing  it.  That  view  (I  pass  it  quickly  by)  your 
Lordships  will  find  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  evidence.  In  answer 
partly  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Ronan — it  is  a  combined  answer 
to  two  questions — Mr.  O'Connor  states  very  distinctly  that 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  declaration  of  self-government, 
the  programme  of  the  Land  League,  that  which  was  pub- 
lished to  the  public,  does  not  represent  the  complete  pro- 
gramme.    First,  Mr.  Ronan  put  the  question  : — 


"  Does  not  that  show  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt  is 
that  the  programme  is  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
prises no  demand  for  self-government  ?" — "I  see  Mr. Davitt 
makes  that  statement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  correct, 
there  was  no  allusion  to  it."  (The  Frisidenf.)  "  And  there- 
fore it  was  not  a  complete  programme  /" — "  And  therefore," 
says  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  "  it  was  not  a  complete  pro- 
gramme." 
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There  is  also  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  name  has  often 
appeared  in  these  proceedings.  This  I  am  about  to  read  is  on 
the  authority  of  one  who  has  taken  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
America  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  especially, 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  states  what 
was  the  first  plank  of  the  platform  upon  which  the  Americans 
were  standing.  Those  who  were  the  most  useful  in  their 
action,  most  powerful  in  their  contributions,  had  so  acted  upon 
their  knowledge  of  what  was  the  platform  and  programme  of 
the  Land  League. 

"  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,"  says  Mr.  Sullivan, 
"  the  Land  League  was  of  American  origin.  Its  platform 
was  drawn  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists 
residing  in  America,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John 
Devoy,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1878.  The  first  plank 
of  the  platform  was  a  declaration  for  self-government. 
The  second  advocated  vigorous  agitation  of  the  land 
question  on  the  "basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while 
accepting  concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

"  After  the  platform  drawn  up  in  New  York  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  it 
was  agreed  to  by  them,  and  the  Land  League  was  organ- 
ised in  Dublin,  October  21st,  1879.  ^^-  Parnell  was 
elected  president,  and  Mr.  Davitt  orie  of  the  secretaries. 
*  *  *  *  Davitt  himself  would  never  countenance  any 
misapprehension  of  the  facts.  He  knows  that  it  is  he  who 
has  altered  his  views,  while  the  platform  of  the  Irish 
National  League  remains  identical  with  the  platform  of 
the  Land  League." 

My  objects,  of  course,  in  reading  Mr.  Sullivan's  views  are 
simply  to  show  that  he,  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  except 
perhaps  in  later  days  Mr.  Egan,  in  the  American  action, 
regarded  the  first  plank  of  the  platform  as  a  declaration  of 
self-government.  I  do  not  enter  for  a  moment  into  a  discussion 
whether  Mr.  Sullivan  was  right  or  not  in  saying  the  Land 
League  is  of  American  or  Irish  origin ;  it  would  be  interesting,, 
in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  but,  as  we  now  know  the  facts,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  need  be  discussed,  at  least  by  advoca,tes, 
before  your  Lordships.    You  can  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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Americans  treating  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  at  Boston  as  the  first 
declaration  of  the  views  they  themselves  set  forth  in  their 
cablegram  to  Mr.  Parnell,  which  they  seem  to  think  was 
afterwards  acted  upon.  They  say  that  the  Land  League  came 
from  America.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  say  Mr.  Parnell 
did  not  act  on  this  cablegram,  may  treat  Ireland  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Land  League.  I  think  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  which  of  these  two  views  should  prevail ;  whether  Mr^ 
Devoy  in  America,  or  Mr.  Davitt  in  Ireland  should  have  the 
credit  for  it.  Between  the  two  views  I  really  do  not  seek  to 
determine,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  assist  your  Lordships 
very  much  to  arrive  at  a  determination  upon  the  point. 

I  think  I  have  now  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Land  League.  I  only  point  out  that  the 
word  "  self-government ''  which  is  used,  is  a  word  which  occurs 
in  the  cablegram  message ;  it  occurs  in  Mr.  Davitt's  Boston 
speech ;  it  occurs  in  Devoy's  letter  to  the  "  Freeman "  of 
December ;  it  occurs  in  the  first  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Davitt  at  the  Westport  meeting  of  the  7th  June,  1879 ;  ^^^  it 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Devoy,  apparently  'as  a  war  cry  in  which 
those  who  preferred  open  action  and  secret  action  could  join. 
It  was  purposely  left  uncertain  in  its  definition,  but  it  was  that 
link  which  bound  the  two  parties  together,  the  extreme  party 
and  those  who  have  been  called  the  constitutional  section  of 
this  movement.  Those  two  parties  were  combined,  and  working 
towards  this  self-government  end,  and  this  one  end  alone. 

Advantage  taken  of  the  Distress. 

I  have  now  to  turn  over  a  page,  and  deal  with  matters  of  a 
very  different  description.  In  the  addresses  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  those  who  had  framed  the  appeals,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr. 
Brennan,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  stated  that  they  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  on  account  of  the 
bad  harvest,  and  foreign  competition  having  reduced  prices.  I 
have  for  many  reasons  now  to  call  your  attention,  in  what  may 
be  thought  by  many  to  be  a  detailed  form,  to  this  opportunity, 
that  is,  what  the  distress  of  1879  represented.  From  many 
points  of  view  this  becomes  a  very  material  matter  of  con- 
sideration. Sir  Charles  Russell's  view  is  that  the  distress  of 
1879  produced  the  Land  League,  not  that  the  Land  Leaguers 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  that  it  was  distress  so 
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great,  so  pressing,  that  those  who  formed  in  their  numbers  the 
Land  League,  rose  in  combination  together  by  an  almost 
automatic  process  to  seek  relief  from  a  pressure  they  could  not 
bear.  It  is  most  material  therefore  to  see  what  this  distress  was 
in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  crime  that  commenced  to 
show  itself  did  or  did  not  proceed  from  that  distress.  To  antici- 
pate for  a  moment  my  learned  friend's  argument,  that  where 
there  is  recurrent  distress  you  obtain  recurrent  crime,  I  would 
say  I  wish  to  see  as  we  carry  the  tale  of  this  distress  through 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  my  friend's  statement,  that  the  crime  of  those  years  pro- 
ceeded from  the  distress,  and  entirely  proceeded  from  the 
distress  which  existed  in  them. 

With  those  two  objects  in  view,  I  would  endeavour  to 
show  the  real  nature  of  this  distress  as  it  existed  during  the 
year  1879. 

I  have  shown  by  the  documents,  which  I  will  not,  even  by 
the  way  of  repetition,  refer  to,  namely,  Mr.  Grimshaw's  report, 
that  1878  was  certainly,  in  all  respects,  an  average  year,  as  to 
many  crops  it  was  above  the  average ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  winter  of  1878  and  1879,  with  a  very  wet 
season  following  the  immediate  winter  and  the  early  days  of 
spring,  formed  a  distressing  period,  and  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  like  Mr.  Davitt  had,  would 
well  know  that  those  passing  months  before  the  result  of  the 
harvest  of  1879  was  seen,  foreboded  a  time  of  coming  distress. 
There  were  some  other  causes,  such  as  the  total  destruction  of 
the  kelp  trade,  which  pressed  heavily,  and  must  in  the  future 
press  heavily,  upon  the  peasants  of  some  particular  localities ; 
but  whilst  all  these  signs  would  tell  men  who,  from  their  position, 
had  the  means  of  applying  such  signs  to  the  future,  that  distress 
would  occur,  it  could  not  have  been  that  after  such  a  harvest 
as  the  harvest  of  1878,  distress  existed  in  any  acute  form  early 
in  1879. 

The  formation  of  the  Land  League  had  been  designed  and 
resolved  from  the  year  1877,  and  years  before,  by  the  man  who 
could  have  known  nothing,  or  but  little,  of  what  was  existing  in 
Ireland  at  the  time.  He  thought  this  matter  over,  but  he  could 
have  known  nothing  of  what  would  be  likely  to  exist  in  the 
time  of  his  action,  during  his  freedom,  in  the  years  1878  and 
1879.  This  accident  of  the  coming  distress  was  merely  an 
accident,  which  happily  came,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt's  views. 
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in  his  way ;  but  it  was  not  the  cause  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  has  put,  it  was  not  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
body  which  must  have  been  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Davitt  in 
that  life  of  darkness  he  led  for  seven  years,  it  was  not  the  cause 
of  considerations  in  America  when  the  cablegram  was  sent,  in 
August  1878  ;  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  alliance  which  Mr. 
Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  formed  before  they  commenced 
their  vast  canvass  to  enlist  the  farmers  of  Mayo  in  the  com- 
bination and  in  this  very  League  as  early  as  January  and 
February  1878,  and  it  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  Devoy 
when  he  was  reviewing  the  troops  in  existence — the  armed  men 
who  were  in  existence — and  adding  to  their  numbers  by 
organisations  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Still  we 
have  to  deal  with  what  I  term  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  coming  distress  in  Mayo  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
during  the  year  1879.  But  at  what  period  did  this  distress 
grow  so  as  to  be  of  importance  ?  We  learn  a  great  deal  of  the 
history  of  this  matter  first  from  Mr.  Davitt's  own  view.  Mr. 
Davitt  is  accounting  for  how  it  was  he  proceeded  as  he  did  with 
the  Land  League,  and  he  takes  the  view  that  after  having  seen 
the  priests  and  farmers  and  the  locaMeaders  of  the  Nationalists, 
and  after  having  marie  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  seasons  of 
1877  and  1878  were  in  some  districts  poor,  and  that  famine  was 
expected  in  1879.  Then  he  refers  particularly  to  a  day  in 
March  1879,  when  at  Claremorris,  in  company  with  John  W. 
Walsh  of  Balla,  he  obtained  certain  specific  information ;  and 
so  I  must  take  it  that  it  is  likely  that  from  the  wetness  of  the 
season — although  1878  has  been  proved,  as  I  say,  not  to  be  a 
bad  harvest,  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt's  view,  a  poor  harvest — 
there  was  anticipated  in  the  spring  of  1879  that  a  time  of 
distress  was  coming,  which  could  be  taken  advantage  of. 
We  learn  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  this  matter  from 
the  evidence,  and  the  important  evidence  that  was  given 
by  Mr.  Parnell  himself — given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ives  when 
detailing  the  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Parnell.  Whether 
Mr.  Parnell  did  or  did  not  see  the  proofs  of  this  interview  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  published,  Mr.  Parnell  himself  treats 
this  account  as  being  correct.     Mr.  Parnell  says  : — 

"The   land   agitation  was  started  by  Mr.    Davitt  in 
April  last,  taking  advantage  of  the  threatening  state  of 
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affairs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  land  for  the  tillers 
of  it." 

How  this,  coming  from  Mr.  Parnell,  refutes  the  advocacy 
of  his  counsel !  Where  is  the  automatic  action ;  the  natural 
growth ;  the  action  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  distress ;  the  growth 
of  the  Land  League,  coming  from  distress  ?  What  was  it  that 
brought  into  existence,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the  agitation, 
the  agitation  not  resulting  from  that  which  existed,  but  only 
that  which  was  threatening  ?  It  was  this  :  taking  advantage 
of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  April  1879,  Mr.  Davitt 
proceeded  to  agitate,  and,  as  Mr.  Harris  has  told  you,  to  rouse 
the  dormant  passions  of  an  inert  peasantry,  who  could  only  be 
roused  by  appealing  to  those  self-interests  which  would  guide 
them  into  activity  and  take  them  away  from  the  dormant  state 
in  which  they  existed. 

I  think  it  probably  is  true  that  during  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1879  the  distress  was  threatening  to  become  acute.  I  find 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  dated  September  29th,  1879, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the  strong  desir- 
ability of  forming  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  appealing 
to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and  more  especially  in  America, 
for  assistance  in  forwarding  the  new  land  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupier,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  tenants  during  this 
terrible  crisis  by  the  promotion  of  organisation." 

Of  course,  there  is  no  such  word  there  as  asking  for  relief 
from  distress.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  "  terrible  crisis  " 
meant  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  struggle  or  the  terrible  crisis  of 
the  season ;  that  may  be  left  in  doubt.  It  may  be  read  either 
way.  But  whilst  in  the  address  of  October  21st  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  the  words  are  used  that  "  no  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity can  be  presented  than  that  which  now  occurs,"  that  crisis 
may  mean  resulting  from  the  distress,  yet  at  that  time  there  is 
nothing  said  in  any  document  as  to  the  object  of  the  Land 
League  being  to  relieve  distress.  I  am  very  anxious  to  make 
no  statement  that  cannot  be  supported ;  but  I  do  not  find  in 
Mr.  Parnell's  speech  at  Westport  nor  throughout  the  speeches 
that  were  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1879  (I  ^^^ 
referring  to  the   class  of  speeches   represented  by   those   at 
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Irishtown,  Claremorris,  and  Westport)  any  appeal  made  on 
behalf  of  the  distressed  farmers.  I  can,  of  course,  find  organisa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  tenant  in  a  better  political 
position  as  against  his  landlord,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  this  social  crisis,  this  distress,  that  was  said  to  exist 
by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  argument,  I  cannot  find 
the  speakers  urging  upon  the  audience  they  were  addressing 
that  any  step  should  be  taken  to  relieve  distress,  and  in  all  that 
occurred  in  Dublin  on  the  21st  October,  1879,  I  believe  the 
like  silence  was  maintained.  I  think  that  must  be  so,  because 
we  shall  see  that,  at  a  period  later  than  the  21st  October,  the 
distress  became  so  acute  and  so  grave  that  men  were  moved  to 
action  they  had  never  thought  of,  and  never  contemplated  at 
the  time  they  were  either  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Land 
League,  or  were  declaring  the  whole  edifice  open  by  the 
meeting  of  the  21st  October,  1879.  Again,  I  have  to  refer  to 
the  interview  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Ives,  when  Mr. 
Parnell,  I  think,  gives  you  the  history  of  his  first  action  in  favour 
of  the  relief  of  distress.     Mr.  Parnell  says — 

"  I  consider  the  British  Government  ought  to  relieve 
the  distress,  and  we  have  been  watching  and  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  Government  would  fulfil  its  duty  in  this  re- 
spect. Finding  that  it  did  not,  the  Land  League  decided, 
just  before  I  left  Ireland,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
distressed,  and  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  say,  although 
our  primary  object  is  to  raise  money  in  aid  of  the  Land 
League,  that  if  any  charitable  Americans  desire  to  entrust 
us  with  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  them  and  apply  the  money,  through 
our  local  organisations,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
donors." 

Mr.  Parnell  sailed  on  the  21st  December,  1879,  from 
Queenstown,  and  so  it  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  which 
must  have  been  in  the  middle  of  December,  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Land  League  in  any  way  associated  itself  with  the 
relief  of  distress,  and  it  was  only,  as  Mr.  Parnell  says,  within  a 
few  hours  comparatively  of  his  leaving,  that  the  Land  League 
then  said,  we  will  make  ourselves  actors  in  the  charitable  and 
good  object  of  relieving  distress.  Mr.  Parnell  put  it,  by  the 
way,  that  though  his  primary  object  in  America  was  to  receive 
assistance  for  the  Land  League  organisation  and  for  carrying  on 
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the  Land  League,  yet,  if  charitable  Americans  chose  to  move 
he  would,  on  the  part  of  the  Land  League,  be  willing  to  receive 
subscriptions.  Also,  in  making  his  first  speech,  which  I  quote 
from  memory,  in  Aijierica,  in  Maddison  Square,  New  York, 
on  the  4th  January,  1880,  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  puts  it  simply  that  distress  is  imminent.  He  puts 
it,  even  then,  that  it  has  scarcely  reached  a  point  that  caused 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  famine.  Mr.  Ives,  too,  has  practical 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  He  visited  this  district.  He  had 
been  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  He  returned  to 
America  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Parnell;  and  after  having 
been  in  America  a  little  time  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  visited 
the  West  coast,  and  saw  that  sad  distress  which,  without  doubt, 
existed  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Mr.  Ives  gives  an  account  of  the  distress  when  cross- 
examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell : — 

(Q.)  "You  told  us  yesterday  you  went  to  Ireland  in 
1879  ;  that  was  in  November,  I  think,  of  1879  ? — (^•)  It 
was.  (Q.)  Was  that  with  reference  to  the  rumours  pf  an 
impending  famine  ? — (A.)  When  I  went  in  November 
1879,  no.  (Q.)  What  did  you  go  there  about  ? — (A.) 
Particularly  for  the  trials,  at  Sligo,  of  Davitt,  Daly,  and 
Kelly.  (Q.)  Being  there  in  September  1879,  what  did 
you  find  to  be  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the 
question  of  distress,  and,  possibly,  famine  ? — (A.)  I  do 
not  think  there  was  much  talk  about  that  till  December." 

Your  Lordships  see  how  this  agrees  with  the  action  of  the 
Land  League.  To  these  gentlemen  I  give  the  credit  of 
sympathy.  Men  like  Mr.  Davitt  would  have  full  sympathy 
with  those  with  whom  he  must  have  regarded  himself  as  more 
intensely  identified  than  even  with  his  fellow-countrymen ; 
generally ;  I  mean  with  the  small  tenant  farmers  of  Mayo. 
When  these  leaders  thought  the  distress  had  become  grievous 
and  acute  they  were  roused  to  some  action  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering.  I  give  them  that  credit ;  but  as  we  know  the  date 
now,  it  was  not  till  December  had  nearly  run  its  course ;  and 
so  Mr.  Ives  puts  it,  that  there  was  not  much  talk  about  that 
distress  till  December. 

(A.)  "  In  December  it  began  to  be  considerably  talked 
about,  and  I  believe  it  was  in  December  the  Duchess  of 

5* 
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Marlborough  started  her  committee.  (Q.)  You  have  told 
us  already  you  went  to  America  in  the  '  Scythia,'  and  then 
came  back  almost  immediately,  arriving  back  somewhere 
about  the  19th  of  January.  You  also  told  us  you  devoted 
yourself  for  a  considerable  part  of  some  three  years 
travelling  all  over  the  country,  and  visiting  various  parts  ? 
— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  visit,  amongst  others,  the 
counties  that  have  been  especially  referred  to,  Galway, 
Clare,  Mayo,  Cork,  and  Kerry  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  was  all  over 
the  coast  counties,  south  and  west.  (Q.)  And  did  you 
take  the  closest  observation  you  could  of  the  state  of  the 
various  districts  through  which  you  went  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
I  was  investigating  the  distress." 

Then  he  says  that  which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish 
to  dispute,  that  at  this  period  with  which  he  is  now  dealing, 
January  1880,  there  was  distress  of  a  very  grave  character.  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to '  compare  it  with  the  distress  which 
existed  during  the  famine  period  commencing  in  1846,  and 
continuing,  perhaps  in  less  degree,  to  the  year  1850  or 
1851.  But  I  do  not  want  to  minimise  at  all  the  distress, 
which  was  sad,  no  doubt,  from  its  extent,  and  pressed 
most  grievously  upon  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  coast.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  relief  funds 
came  into  existence,  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
fund,  and  also'  another  fund,  the  Mansion  House  Relief 
Fund.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  was  the  first.  They 
do  not  come  into  existence  until  December,  their  existence 
equally  following  the  date  I  have  given  for  the  spread  of 
this  famine. 

We  have  other  testimony  upon  the  fact  I  am  dealing  with, 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  famine.  Dr.  McCormack,  the  Bishop 
of  Galway,  tells  you  when  he  thought  the  famine  had  become 
a  matter  of  great  gravity.  He  states  that  the  condition  of  the 
district  which  Tvas  then  under  his  charge  was  such  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  public  appeal.  The  date  of 
his  letter  is  Christmas  eve,  1879.  He  says  his  letter  will  be 
found  in  the  "Freeman's  Journal"  of  the  26th  December, 
1879.     Then  the  question  is  put  to  him  : — 

(Q.)  "And  you  wrote  as  soon  as  you  thought  it  was 
time  to  write  ? — (A.)  Yes." 
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Of  course  this  letter  was  written  in  respect  to  the  condition 
of  the  very  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

There  is  a  matter  which  I  will  mention,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance.  Mr.  Parnell  seems 
to  have  made  what  Mr.  Ives  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  fund.  Mr.  Parnell  also  said  that 
the  Land  League  were  the  first  body  that  moved  in  order  to 
obtain  relief  for  these  distressed  peasants.  Mr.  Parnell  was 
inaccurate  in  that  respect.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Fund  is  proved  to  have  been  in  existence  before  Mr.  Parnell 
sailed,  because  he  was  attacking  it  at  the  commencement  of 
his  voyage,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  ship.  He  obtained  no 
information  from  land,  of  course,  after  he  sailed.  He  was 
saying  the  fund  would  be  a  failure  because  it  would  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  The  Land  League  never  moved  until 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  no  publication  of  their  intention 
was  made  till  after  his  departure,  whilst  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Fund  had  been  then  in  existence. 

I  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  wish  to  minimise  the  effect  of 
this  distress,  because  I  believe  it  existed,  and  that  relief  for 
the  peasantry  certainly  was  required,  but  there  is  a  view  of  it 
presented  which  is  useful  when  we  have  to  compare  it  with 
the  amount  of  distress  existing  in  1846,  and  the  crime  existing 
in  the  period  of  the  famine  of  1846.  That  piece  of  testimony 
is  from  an  American  point  of  view,  namely,  from  the  executive 
body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  In  issuing  a  circular  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  their  body  under  the  date  of 
September  ist,  1881,  they  say  : — 

"  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty,  and  who  generously 
gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want  when  England  in- 
tended by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous  '47  policy  to  turn 
a  trivial  failure  of  crops  into  an  artificial  famine  which 
would  consign  millions  to  paupers'  graves." 

Whether  that  phrase — "  trivial  failure  of  crops  " — be  correct 
or  not  I  really  do  not  know,  but  the  distress  was  substantial 
•and  heavy  enough  upon  those  poor  people.  Still  less  do  I 
know  how  far  the  words  "artificial  famine"  have  any  real 
meaning,  but,  though,  as  I  have  said  and  wish  to  repeat,  the 
distress  was  sad  in  its  extent,  still  that  observation  so  made 
shows  there  was  not  that  famine   which  existed  in  the  year 
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1846,  not  SO  widespread  nor  productive  of  so  much  evil  upon 
the  community. 

Mr.  Parnell's  Visit  to  America — Appeals  to  the 
Extreme  Party. 

My  Lords,  I  am  making — perhaps  slowly  enough — some 
progress,  both  in  respect  to  time  and  in  respect  to  events. 
You  will  recollect  that  by  the  sixth  resolution  that  was  passed 
when  the  Land  League  met  on  October  21st,  1879,  ^^  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  proceed  to  America.  He 
was  not  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  for  the 
distressed  peasants  of  Mayo  and  Galway.  Little  could  have 
been  thought  about  them  then,  as  I  have  said,  and  nothing 
certainly  was  declared  in  respect  of  their  position.  He  was 
sent  to  America  for  one  object,  as  the  resolution  states,  viz., 
to  collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Land 
League  organisation,  and  to  enable  the  Land  League  to  carry 
its  operations  forward  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  political  result. 
We  had  ample  proof  that  when  the  distress  was  made  known 
in  America,  the  Americans  who  had  sympathy  with  Ireland  or 
the  Irish-Americans  did  contribute  liberally,  most  liberally,  to 
aid  those  who  still  lived  in  the  land  which  some  of  them  had 
left.  But,  except  so  far  as  he  declared  his  willingness  to 
receive  money,  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  leave  England  with  the 
object  in  any  way  of  relieving  this  distress.  He  had  to  appeal 
to  a  class  of  men  in  America,  and  he  had  to  place  before  them 
views  that  would  enlist  their  sympathy,  and  so  procure  their 
support.  He  had  to  appeal  to  men  whom  by  that  time  he 
must  have  known  full  well.  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  to  America. 
Mr.  Davitt  had  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the  alliance  that 
was  to  come.  He  had  in  public  and  in  private  stated  his 
objects;  and  before  Mr.  Parnell  visited  America  Mr.  Davitt 
had  succeeded  in  winning  the  outpost  which  was  to  give  him 
the  command  in  the  future  of  the  position.  He  had  secured 
the  support  of  the  Nationalists  of  certainly  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  as  I  shall  show  to  you,  the  support 
of  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  He  had 
also  brought  Mr.  Parnell  into  line — into  line  with  John  Devoy  ; 
into  line  with  the  American  sympathisers  and  the  Clan-na-Gael ; 
into  line  with  the  extreme  Nationalists,  the  armed  Nationalists 
of  the  West  of  Ireland,  plotting  and  planning  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  so  after  that  alliance  had  been 
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made,  after  the  combination  of  the  forces  of  the  two  wings  of 
the  army  was  complete,  after  there  had  been  full  acquiescence 
of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  after 
certainly  there  had  been  ample  and  constant  opportunity  of 
counsel  and  deliberation  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt, 
who  now  had  become  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  Mr. 
Parnell  went  to  America  to  appeal  to  the  persons  whom  he 
knew  formed  the  strength  of  his  own  movement  in  America. 

Mr.  Parnell  speaks  at  Liverpool  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
but  I  do  not  know,  though  the  speech  has  been  proved,  that 
anything  turns  upon  it.  Mr.  Parnell,  as  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  took  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  a 
Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Nolan  was  one  of  the  extreme  section  of 
Nationalists.     Mr.  Parnell  said  on  December  sth,  1885  : — 

"  I,  myself,  in  the  great  movement  of  the  Land  League 
which  we  formed  some  years  ago,  and  in  which  we  were 
not  helped  by  Mr.  Philip  Callan,  however  much  we  may 
have  been  impeded,  was  under  considerable  obligation  to 
Mr.  Nolan  when  I  went  to  America.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Nolan  wrote  out  to  friends  in  America  and  got  them  to 
give  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  wherever  I  went,  I  found  no 
stronger  or  more  true  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than  the 
men  whose  sympathy  and  support  Mr.  Nolan  had  enlisted 
for  the  great  movement." 

The  question  is  asked  of  Mr.  Parnell : — 

" In  1885  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Nolan  was  a  Fenian? 
— {A.)  I  must  have  heard  it." 

Of  course,  that  date  is  not  the  date  we  are  dealing  with 
but  he  must  have  heard  it,  and  heard  it  in  the  past.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Parnell  takes  the  view  now  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
pletely correct  statement  of  his,  and  he  takes  the  view  that  he 
never  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Nolan  on  the  subject, 
and  that  he  thought  he  used  "  an  electioneering  exaggeration." 
When  he  was  asked,  before  this  speech  was  produced,  whether 
he  did  not  obtain  the  advantage  of  these  letters  of  introduction 
he  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  almost 
certain   I  did  not.      (Q.)  Did  you  know  Mr.  Nolan  ? — 
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(A.)  I  think  I  must  have  met  Mr.  Nolan  in  1879  amongst 
many  others." 

He  then  apparently  alters  that. 

"  I  first  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan  in  the  autumn  of  1885. 
(Q.)  No  knowledge  of  him  at  all  ? — {A.)  Not  the  slightest. 
(Q.)  You  are  quite  clear  about  it  ?  " 

Then   he   says  he   has   been    speaking    in    confusion   of 
persons. 

"  You  did  not  know  this  Mr.  Nolan,  the  member  for 
Louth  at  all  ? — (A.)  No,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Nolan,  the 
member  for  Louth,  till  the  general  election  was  coming 
on  in  1885." 

Assuming  the  tone  I  wish  to  assume,  as  far  as  I  can,  I  cannot 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  than  that  Mr.  Parnell's  memory 
failed  him,  and  that  he  did  start  with  letters  coming  from  a 
man  who  belonged  to  the  Fenian  body  and  who  would  be 
likely  to  give  those  letters  (if  not  delivered  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
hand),  which  paved  the  way  for  his  progress  through  America ; 
that  he  did  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Nolan's  letters,  and  that 
such  letters  would  naturally  be  addressed  to  those  who  sym- 
pathised with  Mr.  Nolan  and  his  views.  Again  the  question 
is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell — 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  impression 
or  belief  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  Mr.  Nolan  being  a 
Fenian  ?  " 

Mr.  Parnell  replied  : — • 

"  I  have  certainly  an  impression  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  physical-force  party  in  the  old  times." 

However  that  may  be,  though  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  the 
advantage  of  those  letters  was  secured  to  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Parnell  sailed  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  new  organisation 
in  America.  Again,  I  have  to  refer  to  what  occurred  on  the 
passage  outwards.  That,  of  course,  is  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ives.  I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  that  evidence  again, 
but  this  forms  the  summary  of  what  is  proved  by  Mr.  Ives. 
The  primary  object,  says  Mr.  Parnell,  is  to  receive  money  for 
the   Land   League.      He   also  informed   Mr.    Ives   that  Mr. 
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Davitt,  taking  advantage  of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  started  the  Land  League  movement;  that, 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  speaking,  sixty-eight  meet- 
ings had  been  held,  which  must  and  did  include  the  meetings 
prior  to  the  21st  October.  "Sixty-eight  meetings  had  been 
held  in  favour  of  the  Land  League  movement,  and  thirty  local 
branches  founded."     He  also  says  to  Mr.  Ives— 

"  We  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  all  tenants  from  pay- 
ing their  rents,  and  there  are  cowards  among  them  who 
have  not  shaken  off  their  belief  in  the  divine  rights  of 
landlords." 

My  Lords,  hereafter,  when  we  are  discussing  the  action  of 
the  Land  I^eague,  I  shall  ask  that  this  view  of  Mr.  Parnell's  be 
remembered  by  you.  "  We  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  all  ten- 
ants from  paying  their  rents,  for  some  are  cowards."  Those 
words  mean  that  the  willing  tenants,  who  had  only  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  just  rent  to  pay,  and  the  means  of  paying  it,  were 
regarded  as  cowards  if  they  discharged  the  duty  of  their  con- 
tract and  paid  a  fair  sum  for  rent. 

Then  in  conjunction  still  with  this,  Mr.  Parnell  uses  these 
words,  spoken  in  all  cold  blood  : — 

"  But  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  from  public 
opinion,  which  in  such  cases  is  apt  occasionally  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  unpleasant  ways,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  who  are  weak  and  cowardly." 

Here  was  Mr.  Parnell,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  excite- 
ment that  sometimes  affects  the  public  speaker,  stating  as  he 
was  sailing  between  Ireland  and  America,  stating  in  the  very 
inception  of  this  movement,  the  cause  that  had  produced  it, 
the  course  it  was  going  to  take,  and  the  effects  which  it 
would  produce,  which  informs  the  listener  that  his  idea  is, — ■ 
his  wish  is — his  intention,  I  presume,  is,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure  from  public  opinion,  which  is  apt  occasionally  to 
manifest  itself  in  unpleasant  ways,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  who  are  weak  and  cowardly.  And  the  weak  and 
cowardly  we  know  are  the  men,  who  having  to  pay  just  rent 
for  the  land  they  occupy,  having  the  means  of  paying  it,  wished 
to  pay  it.  We  have  here  express  words  foretelling  events 
that  occurred  in  subsequent  years.     Here  are  stated,  not  by 
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way  of  prophecy  only,  but  by  way  of  arrangement,  circum- 
stances that  led  to  crime  which  every  one  has  admitted  has 
formed  a  blot  in  Ireland's  history. 

One  or  two  more  words  Mr.  Parnell  has  used.  We  come 
now  to  this — 

"As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  Fenian 
organisation  and  its  leaders  are  opposed,  though  not 
hostile,  to  our  movement,  the  reason  being  that  it  is 
constitutional. 

"  A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should, 
in  my  opinion,  partake  of  both  a  constitutional  and  an 
illegal  character.  It  should  be  both  an  open  and  a  secret 
organisation,  using  the  constitution  for  its  own  purposes, 
but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination." 

Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. Mr.  Parnell  admits  it  to  be  correct.  And  now,  side  by 
side  with  that  conversation — spoken  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  a  person 
who  happened  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter — is  that  which  is 
alleged  by  the  "  Times  "  newspaper — is  that  which  is  alleged 
now  by  those  who  are  advocates  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper, 
that  which  i§  admitted  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  true,  viz.,  that 
he  was  willing  to  obtain  a  revolutionary  end  by  a  revolutionary 
movement.  He  is  willing  to  use  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
secret  combination  which  he  also  terms  an  illegal  combi- 
nation. What  was  that?  The  wing  of  his  own  army — the 
Fenians  whom  Devoy  had  brought  into  line — he  was  willing 
to  use  them,  they  being  a  secret  combination.  Thus  a  state- 
ment is  made,  not  by  those  whom  Sir  Charles  Russell  has 
attacked  so  vehemently,  but  a  statement  is  made  by  Mr. 
Parnell  himself,  that  those  men  who  were  wickedly  forming 
a  treasonable  combination,  and  who  were  guilty  of  a  treason- 
able conspiracy,  were  the  men  with  whom  he  was  desirous 
to  act  secretly,  so  that  the  public  should  not  know  of  the 
combination,  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  derive  all.  the  benefit 
that  could  be  derived  from  an  open  combination  and  a  secret 
agitation. 

This  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  gives  his  view 
of  what  he  meant  by  "  a  true  revolutionary  movement."  I  am 
asking  you  to  judge,  and  it  is  for  your  Lordships  alone  to 
judge  whether  these  words  are  or  are  not  rightly  susceptible  of 
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Mr.  Parnell's  explanation,  which  I  will  further  allude  to  when 
I  am  dealing  with  the  secret  and  open  combination. 

Then  two  other  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  Parnell. 
First  he  says  the  League  had  only  received  $1,200  when 
he  left  Ireland ;  so  that  there  could  not  be  any  sum  collected 
for  distress  at  the  time  when  he  left  Ireland.  He  also 
says  what  would  be  his  plan  of  action  when  he  reached 
America. 

"  I  expect  to  remain  in  New  York  a  few  days  to  attend 
a  meeting  which  I  understand  has  been  arranged  for. 
After  that,  much  will  depend  upon  the  plans  made  for  us 
by  the  American  Committee." 

My  Lords,  we  shall  see  who  they  were,  but  I  think  that  brings 
us  to  Mr.  Parnell's  landing,  which  would  take  place,  either  at 
the  very  close  of  the  year  1879,  or  the  first  day  of  January  1880. 
You  will  recollect  one  of  the  statements  made  in  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime."  "  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  sailed  for  America, 
and  immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Ford  and  the  princi- 
pal Fenian  ex-convicts."  Upon  arriving  you  will  find  that  he 
was  met  by  John  Devoy.     Mr.  Parnell  says,  being  asked : — 

"  I  think  the  very  first  man  we  met — it  was  not  exactly 
in  America,  because  it  was  on  board  the  steamer — was 
Mr.  John  Devoy,  who  boarded  us  (he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  "  New  York  Herald  ")  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  latest  news  for  his  employers.  (Q.)  What- 
ever the  purpose  was,  did  you  not  see  Mr.  John  Devoy 
in  America,  repeatedly  in  America  ? — {A.)  Repeatedly  in 
America.  (Q.)  You  knew  Mr.  Devoy  was  a  Fenian? — 
(A.)  1  knew  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  old 
physical  force  struggle  in  Ireland,  and  had  suffered 
for  it." 

He  had  known  Devoy  had  been  in  prison  for  Fenianism, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  advanced  revolutionary  ideas,  who 
thought  Ireland  could  only  be  benefited  by  physical  force 
and  fighting  in  the  open  field.  Well,  Mr.  Devoy  was  the  first 
person  who  met  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  to  whom  does  Mr.  Parnell 
appeal  ?  Now,  says  Mr.  Parnell,  when  he  went  to  America, 
the  only  persons  who  took  an  active  interest  at  that  time  in 
Irish  affairs  were  men  of  revolutionary  physical  force  ideas. 
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"  I  believed  that  so  far  as  any  active  interest  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  my  going  to  America  by  Irishmen  in  the 
Irish  question,  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of  revolutionary 
physical-force  ideas.  I  believe  that  that  party  was  limited 
in  numbers.  I  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people  in  America,  until  I  went  there,  did  not  take  any 
interest  at  all  in  Irish  politics." 

I  think  Mr.  Davitt  has  expressed  views  that  are  somewhat 
similar  as  to  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  political  affairs. 
But  such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Parnell  should  find  himself,  as  he  did,  directed  by  a 
committee  for  the  most  part  formed  of  men  belonging  to  the 
extreme  physical-force  party,  and  find  himself  associated  with 
those  men. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he  did  not  see  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford.  He  says  later  that  Patrick  Ford  at  that  time  was  a  great 
friend  of  his,  but  I  do  not  gather  from  Mr.  Parnell,  taking  the 
two  expressions  together,  that  it  was  a  friendship  of  association. 
It  was  probably  more  a  friendship  of  ideas  and  political 
thought ;  and  I  take  it  from  his  statement  that  he  did  not 
meet  him.  But  what  happened  ?  That  being  met  by  Mr. 
John  Devoy  he  certainly  sees  Mr.  Austin  Ford,  who,  I  believe, 
is  a  brother  of  Patrick  Ford.  Mr.  Parnell  says  Mr.  Austin  Ford 
was  the  representative  of  the  "  New  York  Irish  World."  It 
seems  also  that  it  was  stated  by  the  "  Irish  World  "  itself,  an 
authority  upon  the  subject.  It  is  given  as  a  statement  of  an 
individual  that  "when  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  landed  in 
America,  their  next  step  was  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
'  Irish  World '  office."  Then  it  states — I  do  not  know  how  far 
Mr.  Davitt  will  accept  the  statement — "  Mr.  Davitt  was  the 
child  of  the  '  Irish  World.' " 

I  do  not  think  that  was  put  directly  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  he 
never,  in  his  examination  in  chief,  has  denied  that  statement. 
And  taking  it  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  communication  with 
Austin  Ford,  that  he  went  to  the  "  Irish  World  "  office,  taking 
it  that  at  this  time,  according  to  the  view  I  have  presented, 
Mr.  Parnell  regarded  Patrick  Ford  as  his  friend,  and  also, 
that  when  he  was  leaving  America  he  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  amongst  others,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a 
Convention,  I  think  we  may  say  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  strong  agreement,  amounting,  certainly,  to  co-operation 
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between  Patrick  Ford,  whose  views  we  have  hereafter  to  discuss, 
and  Mr.  Parnell. 

Apparently,  before  leaving  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell  had  written 
out  his  views  to  the  "  Chicago  Daily  News  "  in  a  letter  dated 
the  1 2th  December,  1879.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Parnell  announced 
that  the  Nationalists  who  had  been  regarded  as  Fenians,  Re- 
pealers, and  Home  Rulers,  had  found  "  a  common  platform  and 
watchword,  '  The  Land  for  the  people.' "  Well,  my  Lords,  of 
course  that  is  paving  the  way — by  these  terms  of  '  self-govern- 
ment,' these  words  of  doubtful  use,  he  is  paving  the  way — for 
action  with  the  Nationalists  who,  as  he  knew,  were  persons  of 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  desiring  to  employ  physical  force. 

Now,  we  see  with  whom  it  is  Mr.  Parnell  acts.  We  have 
him  in  direct  communication  with  John  Devoy,  who  certainly 
comes  under  the  words  the  "  Times  "  has  employed,  namely, 
that  of  "  ex-convict,"  and  Mr.  Austin  Ford,  who  had  been,  up 
to  1877,  connected  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Then  we  find 
him  in  communication  with  Breslin.  His  view  is  that  he  does 
not  recollect  him.  But  I  think  you  will  find  hereafter  proved 
in  a  document  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  that  Mr.  Parnell's 
memory  on  that  point  very  likely  does  not  carry  him  to  a 
correct  conclusion.  And,  I  think,  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  very 
positive  about  it,  because  it  is  put  to  him : — 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?  and  his  answer  is,  I  must  have 
known  him  if  I  was  introduced  to  him,  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was." 

Then  my  learned  friend  says  afterwards — 

"  Now,  you  met  Breslin.  Did  you  see  J.  F.  Finerty  ? 
— (A.)  At  Chicago,  and  also  at  New  York." 

He  then  meets  Condon.  O'Meagher  Condon  was  one  of  the 
persons  convicted  at  Manchester  upon  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  Sergeant  Brett : — 

(Q.)  "  O'Meagher  Condon  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  re- 
leased prisoners  in  connection  with  the  Brett  murder,  was 
henot?— (^.)  I  think  so.  (Q.)  Did  O'Meagher  Condon 
arrange  for  your  meetings  at  Washington? — (A.)  Not  so 
far  as  I  know.  He  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  reception 
committee,  and  he  may  have  been  the  chairman.  {Q-)  I 
put   it   to   you.      At   Washington    was    not    O'Meagher 
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Condon  chairman  of  your  reception  committee  there  ?— 
(A.)  It  is  very  possible  he  was.  I  have  no  specific 
recollection  of  the  fact.  (Q.)  Did  O'Meagher  Condon 
arrange  for  your  reception — I  think  it  was  at  Congress 
you  spoke  of  making  a  speech,  was  it  not? — (A.)  At 
Congress,  yes.  (Q.)  Did  O'Meagher  Condon  arrange  for 
your  introduction  to  the  American  Congress  ? — (A.)  I  do 
not  understand  that.  (<2.)  But  do  you  say  he  did  not? 
— (A.)  The  resolution  was  introduced  by  some  United 
States  Congress  man,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority." 

You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  told  Ives  that  his 
tour  was  to  be  arranged  by  an  American  committee.  Now  we 
will  see  who  those  were.  Dr.  Carroll  was  the  person  princi- 
pally in  charge,  and  of  whom,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  shall  have  more  to  say. 

(Q.)  "Now  I  must  take  one  or  two  other  names,  if  you 
please,  with  reference  to  persons  who  did  personally 
arrange  for  your  meetings  and  visits.  I  am  confining 
myself  to  that.  Did  Dr.  William  Carroll  arrange  all  your 
meetings  at  Philadelphia?- — (A.)  Dr.  William  Carroll 
arranged  for  our  meetings  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts." 

That  of  course  is  an  important  district  in  Pennsylvania  with 
Philadelphia  for  its  capital. 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  evidence  that  is  given  by  the 
witness  who  has  appeared  here  under  the  name  of  Le  Caron 
or  Beach,  who  gives  an  account  of  those  who  managed  Mr. 
Parnell's  meetings,  and  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated. 
And  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  mentioned  the  name 
of  Le  Caron,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  pause  in  my  narrative  to  say 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  that  witness's  position  here.  It  is 
justice,  I  think,  to  that  witness  that  I  should  deal,  not,  perhaps, 
with  his  interests,  still  less  ought  I  to  say  his  fate,  but  it  is  due 
to  that  man  after  what  has  occurred,  that  something  should  be 
said  of  him,  and  on  his  behalf  My  Lords,  who  is  this  man 
on  whose  evidence  much  depends  in  this  case,  on  whom  I 
have  to  ask  you  to  rely,  whose  word  I  ask  you  to  accept  ?  As 
far  as  I  know,  that  man's  character,  apart  from  anything  that 
took  place  in  America,  in  connection  with  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Clan -na- Gael,  is  unimpeached.  He  has  given  an 
account   of   his    life  from   its   earliest   hours.     He   told   you 
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who  he  was,  and  what  had  been  his  Hfe.  Mr.  Davitt  used 
some  language  which  I  think,  only  by  those  who  did  not 
follow  Mr.  Davitt  closely,  would  appear  to  impute  that  that 
man  had  been  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  But  I  heard 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  he  in- 
tended to  suggest  that.  It  was  a  figurative  expression  in 
saying  Le  Caron  was  in  the  same  position  as  a  man  who  had 
been  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  But  I  know  those  words 
have  been  misunderstood ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Davitt  will 
allow  it  to  be  said  in  his  presence,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
convey  any  such  impression. 

That  man,  when  a  very  young  man,  left  his  home  in  this 
country,  and  went  to  France.  In  1861,  when  still  young,  he 
reached  America,  and  joined  in  the  American  war — the  war 
between  the  North  and  South.  He  obtained  distinction  while 
serving  in  the  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major.  He  learned 
shortly  after  the  war  came  to  an  end  of  the  intended  attack 
upon  Canada.  That  was  a  treasonable  attack  upon  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  was  an  attack  against 
men,  Canadians,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  mis-rule,  if 
mis-rule  there  had  been,  according  to  the  opinion  of  any  one 
in  Ireland.  And  Le  Caron,  who  was  true  to  his  allegiance  to 
this  country,  naturally  communicated  what  he  learnt  to  his 
father.  The  representative  of  the  borough  where  his  father 
lived  was  told  of  this  communication,  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  place  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
And  in  consequence  of  that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  Government,  Le  Caron  was  asked 
to  obtain  information  when  these  treasonable  practices  would 
be  commenced,  in  order  that  they  might  be  counteracted  and 
defeated.  And  so  this  man,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, placed  himself  in  communication  still  further  with  those 
who  were  traitorously  acting  in  America,  and  from  that  time, 
the  year  1867,  down  to  the  period  when  he  left  America  to 
appear  in  the  witness  box,  had  been  playing  a  part  in  the 
interests  of  his  country  alone. 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  true  that  he  did  from  time  to  time  in- 
fringe the  oath,  the  promissory  oath,  that  bound  him,  it  may  be 
said,  in  contract  to  those  who  were  thus  plotting, — plotting,  as 
I  shall  have  to  show  you,  not  only  the  open  and  more  hostile 
warfare  of  the  field,  but  plotting  the  assassination,  plotting  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  of  thousands  of  people.     And 
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for  twenty  years  that  man  held  his  Hfe  (as  the  term  is)  in  his 
hand.  He  never  could  have  had  one  moment  of  security, 
he  never  could  have  had  one  moment  of  certain  repose, 
either  in  his  active  or  in  his  home  life.  One  letter  misdirected, 
one  person  unfaithful  to  his  trust  in  the  post-oflfice,  an  accident 
any  hour  occurring,  and  that  man's  death  in  a  moment  was  as 
certain  as  a  person's  death  must  be  in  the  ultimate  result  of 
life.  My  Lords,  attacks  have  been  made  upon  him — attacks 
made  upon  him  first  by  those  who  personally  have  appeared 
in  this  case.  I  presume  that  the  attack  must  be  based  upon 
this,  that  Le  Caron  took  a  promissory  oath  of  secrecy.  I  ask 
on  whose  behalf  is  it  that  complaint  is  made  ?  Is  it  made  on 
behalf  of  the  men  who  were  thus  plotting  these  assassinations, 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  themselves,  and  who 
required  the  secrecy  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  punish- 
ment that,  of  course,  would  follow  ?  These  men,  who  as 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  as  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  human  beings  that  can  exist,  were  planning  and 
plotting  the  destruction  of  human  life  by  dynamite,  are  the 
men  on  whose  behalf  an  appeal  is  made,  that  honour  has  not 
been  maintained  between  them  and  the  man  who  took  the 
oath  of  secrecy.  I  purposely  refrain  from  discussing  the 
question  how  far  a  promissory  oath  can  ever  be  broken. 
I  must  leave  every  one  to  settle  his  own  view.  That 
involves  moral  questions,  and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  question  upon  its  highest  level.  I  must  leave  that  to  be 
determined  by  men  who  think  that  evil  sometimes  must  be 
done,  or  may  be  done,  in  order  that  good  may  come.  I  must 
leave  that  equally  to  be  determined  by  those  who,  within  their 
consciences,  boast  that  they  can  one  day  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  be  true  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood, 
and  endeavour  to  secure  a  Republican  Government,  and  the 
next  day  take  an  oath  to  be  true  in  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
of  these  realms. 

These  are  grave  questions  which  may,  undoubtedly,  affect 
men,  but  I  leave  them  to  be  settled  by  the  moralist,  the 
theologian,  and  the  casuist.  They  are  not  fitting  discussions 
before  this  tribunal,  or  in  this  inquiry.  But,  my  Lords,  there 
are  some  fitting  considerations,  affecting  the  conduct  of  this 
man.  What  has  this  man  been  ?  He  has  been  simply  a 
detective  on  the  part  of  his  country — on  the  part  of  innocent 
and  unprotected  subjects  of  the; Queen — unprotected  against 
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the  machinations  of  these  assassins.  If  a  detective  assists  in 
detecting  crime  which  has  occurred,  so  that  the  criminals  shall 
be  brought  to  justice,  the  community  applaud  him,  and  some 
of  your  Lordships  may  have  had  the  duty  of  calling  that  man 
before  you,  and  bestowing  upon  him  praise,  and  oifering  him 
reward.  What  is  that  but  simply  giving  praise  to  the  exertions 
of  a  man  who,  after  a  crime  has  been  committed,  has  detected 
the  criminal,  and  for  it  is  so  commended,  and  has  a  return 
made  to  him  ?  But  here  is  a  man  who,  with  the  risk,  probably, 
that  no  human  being  has  ever  been  subjected  to  before,  played 
the  part  of  detecting  crime  before  it  occurred,  not  only  aiding 
in  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  but  preventing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  plotting  of  crime,  and  thus  saving  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  no  other  protection.  Note,  too,  that  this 
man,  detective  as  he  has  been,  has  been  employed  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
from  the  machinations  of  these  assassins ;  and  that  this  man 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  attack  by  those  who  have  talked 
about  the  honour  that  a  man  should  bear,  and  bear  in  relation 
to  those  whom  he  had  thus  prevented  committing  crime. 

There  is  one  passage  in  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  speech  which  I  must  make  reference  to.  To  sup- 
pose that  my  learned  friend  could  have  exactly  meant  what  he 
said,  I  am  sure  is  impossible ;  or,  if  he  did,  I  am  sure  he  had 
not  the  facts  of  this  case  in  his  mind.  As  I  said  in  the  com- 
mencement of  these  observations  to  you,  I  have  not  come  here 
to  measure  swords  with  my  learned  friend,  or  to  carp  and  cavil 
at  his  speech,  but  there  was  a  portion  of  it  caught  my  ear  at 
the  time,  and  which  I  deeply  regretted  to  hear  my  learned 
friend  utter.  My  Lords,  that  speech  must  be  referred  to,  and 
that  speech  must  be  answered.  It  is  agairist  those  words  that 
I  seek  to  make  a  protest,  a  protest,  I  believe,  that  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  person  who  desires  to  see  crime 
detected  and  punished.  What  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
said  was — 

"  Here  was  a  man  about  whose  odious  profession  I 
will  not  waste  breath  in  talking.  The  state  of  society  has 
something  faulty  in  it  when  the  employment  of  such  men 
can  be  excused,  can  be  defended,  and  can  be  necessary. 
I  will  not  waste  breath  in  talking  of  that.  His  life  is  a 
living  lie.     He   is  worming  himself  into  the  confidence 
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of  men  (presumably  honest,  however  mistaken  in  their 
views)  only  to  turn  it  into  money,  and  betray  it.  But  he 
says  it  was  important ;  most  obviously  it  was  important." 

In  the  same  way,  in  another  sentence,  my  learned  friend  to 
some  extent  referred  to  this  man,  but  it  is  enough.  He  says  : 
"  The  state  of  society  must  be  wrong  that  excuses  the  employ- 
ment of  such  men."  I  ask.  Who  employed  Le  Caron  ?  He 
has  been  employed  since  the  year  1867.  Twenty  years  have 
run  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  these  transactions ;  and  he 
is  one  who  told  the  result  of  what  lie  heard,  and  what  he 
knew,  by  way  of  warning  to  the  representatives  of  the  English 
Government.  If  he  has  been  paid,  he  has  been  paid  by 
money  with  the  acquiescence,  if  not  by  the  very  hand  of 
English  statesmen.  During  the  twenty  years  he  has  been  so 
engaged,  many  of  the  highest  and  most  honoured  of  our 
statesmen,  acting  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  received  from 
him  the  result  of  his  acts  in  America.  Are  all  those  the  men 
whom  my  learned  friend  attacks  ?  And  in  attacking  Le  Caron 
as  he  did  in  the  witness-box,  who  is  he  attacking  ?  Is  he 
attacking  those  eminent  English  statesmen,  some  of  them  the 
associates  of  my  learned  friend  ?  Is  Sir  Charles  Russell  at- 
tacking the  men  who  were  seeking  to  save  the  lives  of  human 
beings  ?  I  wonder  what  would  be  said  of  any  minister  or  of 
any  human  being,  who,  if  they  had  been  told,  here  you  can 
obtain  information  that  shall  put  you  upon  the  steps  of  the 
criminal,  that  shall  tell  you  when  the  raid  is  to  be  made  in 
Canada,  when  the  public  buildings  of  London  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  when  human  beings  are  to  be  sent  to  death, 
when  the  destruction  of  Parliament,  as  it  sits,  is  to  be  at- 
tempted —  here  is  a  man  who  will  give  you  information 
as  to  all  this,  I  wonder,  I  repeat,  what  would  be  said 
of  the  minister  of  State  who  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
reality  of  these  suspicions,  and  had  said,  we  will  hear  none 
of  these  things,  we  will  obtain  no  such  information,  we 
will  let  men  go  to  their  doom  and  their  death,  we  will  let 
destruction  come,  because  honour  must  be  kept  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  we  will  not  allow  their  detection  to  take  place  ? 

My  Lords,  such  ministers  would  have  been  almost,  if  not 
accomplices,  participators  in  crime ;  yet  it  is  that  while  they 
deemed  it  right  to  take  the  course  they  did,  the  man  who  has 
run  all  this  risk,  and  produced  all  these  results,  is  attacked  in 
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the  language  of  my  learned  friend,  and  is  held  up  to  contempt 
and  to  scorn  by  him  who,  whilst  far  from  being  the  advocate 
of  these  persons,  yet  is  complaining  on  their  behalf,  and 
speaking  of  Le  Caron  in  the  language  I  have  referred  to. 

What  did  my  learned  friend  mean?  After  reading  the 
document  directly  approving  these  methods  of  assassination 
designed  by  these  men,  against  whom  Le  Caron  has  given 
evidence,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
English  bar  saying  they  are  presumably  honest  i  My  Lords, 
that  could  not  have  been,  as  I  say,  with  full  knowledge  in  my 
friend's  mind.  If  that  be  the  view  of  my  learned  friend,  that 
the  men  who  were  thus  plotting  assassination  are  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  honest,  I  desire  to  say  that  whilst  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself,  at  least  there  shall  be  a  voice  raised  in  protest 
against  such  a  construction  going  forth,  as  probably  these 
words  have  gone  forth,  to  the  civilised  world,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  these  words  of  my  friend's,  spoken  without 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  facts,  cannot,  and  do  not, 
represent  the  views  of  a  high-minded  English  gentleman. 

My  Lords,  having  thus  digressed  for  a  moment  on  behalf  of 
Le  Caron — I  felt  it,  as  I  said,  due  to  him  that  I  should  do  so 
— I  now  propose  to  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  what  Le  Caron 
has  said,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  I  will  give  corrobora- 
tion after  corroboration  of  Le  Caron's  statement. 

I  do  not  understand  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  was  asking  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Le 
Caron's  evidence  was  one  long  tale  of  falsehood.  I  did  not 
understand  him  to  suggest  that  any  one  of  those  documents 
had  been  concocted  or  were  forgeries.  Far  from  it.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  sometimes  relies  on  them  to  say  Le  Caron  is  a  valu- 
able witness  for  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Davitt  did  say  he  did  not 
admit  them  to  be  true  ;  but  those  are  the  only  words,  I  think, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  that  have  suggested — 
taking  it  as  a  whole— that  Le  Caron's  statement  is  to  be  im- 
peached as  the  testimony  of  a  person  not  telling  the  truth. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  particular  suggestions,  such  as 
in  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell,  that  Le  Caron  has  not  placed 
before  you  the  exact  state  of  circumstances ;  but  as  to  his 
intention  in  the  main  to  be  truthful  or  untruthful,  I  have  not 
heard  remarks  made  that  will  at  all  deteriorate  from  the  weight 
of  his  evidence.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  as  I 
have  said,  claimed  him  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Parnell,  terming 
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him  a  Deus  ex  Diabolo.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  Le  Caron  ought  to  have  weight  attached  to  his  testimony. 
My  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  cross-examine  him ;  and  while 
by  the  production  of  these  documents  Le  Caron  has  intro- 
duced the  names  of  persons  so  numerous  that  I  have  not 
devoted  time  to  count  them,  but  who  may  certainly  be  classed 
to  the  extent  of  scores  and  scores  of  persons,  taking  part  in 
proceedings  of  vast  importance,  some  of  which  will  affect  the 
character  of  those  actors  during  every  hour  of  their  lives,  yet,  with 
all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  those  who  have  appeared 
here,  and  all  the  powers  of  producing  witnesses  by  presenting 
them  here,  or  examining  them  by  commission  in  America — 
although  seven  or  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  Le  Caron  has 
given  his  evidence — not  one  human  being  has  either  appeared  or 
offered  to  be  examined  at  his  own  home,  to  state  that  one  word 
Le  Caron  has  said  of  him  is  not  correct.  Of  course,  I  except 
from  that  statement  the  contradiction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which 
I  shall  show  your  Lordships  is  of  a  very  limited  character,  as  to 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  There  was  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  Mr.  O'Kelly's  view  of  what  took  place  from  Le  Caron's. 
With  that  exception,  whilst  there  are  very  many  scores  of  per- 
sons who  could  say  all  this  is  incorrect  that  Le  Caron  has 
stated  in  respect  of  them,  or  in  respect  to  their  colleagues  and 
associates,  not  one  person  has  ever  ventured,  as  far  as  I  know, 
anywhere  to  say  that  his  statement  was  untrue,  and  no  one  has 
come  forward  in  evidence  so  to  say.  From  the  position  he 
has  occupied,  from  the  nature  of  his  testimony,  from  the  amount 
of  his  possible  refutation,  and  hereafter  the  corroboration  of 
his  testimony,  which  I  shall  show  you  exists,  I  would  ask  you 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  this  witness,  Le  Caron, 
has  said,  is  true. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  to  return  to  the  evi- 
dence which  he  gives  in  respect  of  Mr.  Parnell's  movements. 
He  says  in  his  examination  in  chief  that,  during  the  eastern 
and  western  tours,  the  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  he  gives  some  thirteen  names,  Alex- 
ander Sullivan,  Finerty,  John  Devoy,  who  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund ;  Breslin,  also  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund — all  of  them  have  been  regarded  and  admitted  by 
Mr.  Parnell  as  having  taken  part  ii)  the  arrangements.  He  also 
gave  other  names,  not  so  well  known  to  us  in  this  inquiry, 
not   so  conclusively  proved  to  have  taken   part   in  extreme 
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action,  but  according  to  Le  Caron  they  were  men  also  of 
extreme  views,  and  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  United 
Brotherhood. 

I  wish  of  course  at  once  to  say  that  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  effective  cross-examination  modified  that 
evidence,  and  the  witness  confined  the  statement  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  full  tour  to  certain  towns  on  the  western 
tour,  and  then  it  was  modified  to  specific  instances  given  on 
that  tour,  for  this  reason,  that  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  such  visits,  and  it  would  be,  I  presume,  likely 
enough  he  had  gathered  from  hearsay,  which  of  course  would 
not  affect  your  Lordships,  as  to  the  other  places,  and  so  he  had 
spoken  in  chief;  but  when  pressed  as  to  his  personal  know- 
ledge he  limits  it. 

Now  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  had  not  heard  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
in  the  first  instance,  and  speaks  of  it  as  being  said  to  be  a 
mischievous  body ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  gather  from  Mr.  Davitt's 
speech  that  he  does  not  regard  these  people  as  being  of  the 
character  which  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  to  give  them.  Mr.  Davitt 
describes  them  as  persons  of  the  very  greatest  respectability, 
and  describes  them  in  the  same  way  as  he  describes  the 
members  of  the  Land  League,  as  being  persons  occupying  high 
social  positions,  and  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  act  dis- 
creetly and  legally. 

"When  I  was  intimate  with  it  in  1880  " 
(which  was  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Parnell's  visit), 

"  it  embraced  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Irish  race 
in  America ;  judges,  professional  men,  merchants,  men  of 
the  highest  respectability,  men  of  civic  and  other  Govern- 
ment position,  men  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  an  organisation  if  it  countenanced  crime  or  assassina- 
tion in  any  way." 

Then,  by  way  of  contrast,  Mr.  Davitt  described  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Land  League,  and  he  says  it  was  composed  of 
professional  men,  judges,  merchants,  and  men  of  the  highest 
respectability. 

Again,  my  Lords,  I  have  read  the  names  of  three  of  these 
persons  who  were  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and 
on  the  ist  November,  1879,  there  had  appeared  in  the  "  Free- 
man's Journal "  a  letter  from  these  trustees.  It  is  specifically 
called  to  Mr.  Parnell's  attention. 
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"Now  I  must  ask  you  this,  had  there  not  appeared 
in  the  'Freeman'  of  the  ist  November,  1879,  that  is  to 
say,  a  few  days  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League, 
and  immediately  preceding  your  visit  to  America,  a  mani- 
festo signed  by  those  very  people  whom  I  have  been 
asking  you  about,  William  Carroll,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby, 
J.  J.  Breslin,  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  James  Reynolds,  and 
John  Devoy  ? — (A.)  I  think  it  is  very  possible." 

It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Irish  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  copied  into  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  of  the 
1st  November,  1879,  and  it  is  signed  by  these  men,  who  were 
trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  Carroll,  Luby,  Breslin,  Bourke, 
Reynolds,  Devoy,  and '  Augustine  Ford,  the  secretary.  The 
letter  says — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Nationalists  in  this  country.  It  is  no  time  for 
idle  talk,  but  for  serious  preparation  for  the  stern  work 
that  is  before  us.  The  national  movement  is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  when  its  members  must  be  prepared  to 
make  larger  sacrifices  and  work  with  redoubled  zeal,  so 
that  the  hour  of  trial  may  not  find  them  unprepared.  In 
view  of  the  change  in  the  situation,  it  has  been  decided, 
with  the  concurrence  of  several  trusted  friends  in  the 
National  party,  to  enlarge  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Fund,  and  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  Irish 
people  here  for  their  support.  The  National  Fund  was 
started  with  a  view  of  providing  the  means  to  strike  a 
telling  blow  against  England  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  Its  object  was  at  first  distinct  from 
the  general  movement  for  Irish  independence,  and  not 
influenced  by  any  particular  crisis  in  Ireland  calling  for 
immediate  action.  Its  originators  never  calculated  that 
it  should  perform  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of 
driving  the  foreigner  from  the  soil  of  Ireland.  It  was 
intended,  in  short,  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  advent  of 
Ireland's  opportunity  by  inflicting  injury  on  England  at 
vital  points  and  at  critical  moments,  while  showing  the 
Irish  people  the  immense  power  lying  unappreciated  in 
their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  that  empire  which  has 
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robbed  them  of  land  and  liberty,  and  driven  them  homeless 
over  the  earth." 

Then  the  letter  proceeds  at  length  to  state  certain  facts, 
and  this  is  a  material  part  which  I  wish  to  read  : — 

"  It  was  seen  also  that  the  commencement  of  such  Work 
would  force  on  a  crisis  in  Irish  national  affairs,  and  that  the 
National  party  would  be  compelled  by  the  circumstances 
thus  created  to  take  action  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. After  earnest  consultation  with  the  trusted  men 
of  the  National  party,  it  was  decided  that  preparatory 
steps  only  should  be  taken,  and  that  all  action  likely  to 
precipitate  a  crisis  in  Ireland  should  be  postponed  to  a 
more  fitting  opportunity.  It  is  only  by  the  closest  union 
and  the  most  complete  concert  of  action  that  the  Irish 
people  can  hope  to  succeed  in  overthrowing  English  domi- 
nation, and  all  the  branches  of  the  Irish  National  party 
must  act  as  the  divisions  of  an  army  animated  by  a  com- 
mon purpose,  and  guided  by  an  authority  whom  all  must 
recognise  toward  the  point  where  the  enemy  is  to  be  met." 

Then,  towards  the  conclusion— 

"We  do  not  wish  to  provoke  a  hopeless  resistance, 
but  wholesale  evictions  at  the  bayonet's  point  are  sure  to 
end  in  bloodshed,  and  many  will  prefer  to  die  like  men 
defending  their  homes  from  the  foreign  robbers  than  to 
live  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  or  starve  by  the  roadside. 
The  action  evidently  contemplated  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment may  provoke  such  a  conflict  between  the  people  and 
the  foreign  soldiery  as  will  precipitate  a  general  movement. 
This  is  a  danger  which  must  be  foreseen  and  provided 
for. 

"  In  the  event  of  such  a  conflict  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  shall  be  used  to  enable  the  people  to  stand  by 
their  homes,  to  strike  down  the  robber-rule  of  the  land- 
lord, and  to  inflict  speedy  punishment  for  acts  of  cruelty 
and  murder.  We  know  the  consequence  of  the  steps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  assume 
the  responsibility.  Will  you  share  the  responsibility  with 
us,  and  enable  us  to  take  really  effective  measures,  sus- 
taining the  fund  ? " 
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This  was  published  on  the  1st  November  in  the  "  Free- 
man," the  newspaper  having  a  very  great  circulation — pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  being  read,  and,  I  presume,  it 
was  read.  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  document  himself.  I  can  only  take 
Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  when  he  says  he  did  not  see  it ;  but  it 
certainly  must  have  been  circulated  amongst  those  who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

One  word  about  this  Skirmishing  Fund.  Its  objects  were 
so  widely  known  that  no  one,  I  presume,  would  have  thought 
of  communication  with  such  a  body,  whatever  they  may  have 
done  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  at  that  time.  But  you  will  recollect 
that  from  this  fund  a  sum  of  money  was  sent  by  John  Devoy ; 
and  a  letter  accompanied  that  sum,  or  was  written  contem- 
poraneously with  the  sending  of  it,  by  Patrick  Ford,  saying 
that  the  fund,  when  it  came  to  Mr.  Davitt's  hands,  came  from 
the  Skirmishing  Fund.  You  will  recollect  that  when  Mr. 
Parnell  heard  of  it  he  objected  to  it,  and  wished  to  make  the 
advance  out  of  the  Land  LeS-gue  funds  to  repay  that  amount. 
The  exact  time  when  that  objection  was  made  I  cannot  fix ; 
it  was  made  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  and  was 
made,  I  think,  before  Mr.  Davitt's  tour  in  America,  in  1880. 
I  presume  Mr.  Parnell  was  objecting  because  it  came  from 
that  source. 

My  Lords,  this  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  that  account  is  one  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  documents  produced  by  Le  Caron.  The  audit  took 
place  in  August  1 881,  at  the  Chicago  Clan-na-Gael  Convention. 
Le  Caron  is  asked : — 

"  Were  you  present  when  the  report  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  was  presented  ? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Did  you  take  the 
figures  down? — (A.)  Those  are  the  figures.  (Q.)  Did 
you  take  them  down? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Are  those  the 
figures  ? — {A.)  Yes,  taken  at  that  time. 

Then  the  two  sides  of  the  account  are  given.  Amongst 
the  expenditure  we  find  the  item  "  Land  League  trial, 
Davitt,  $1,532." 

I  would  mention  that  Mr.  Davitt  appropriates  the  proof 
given  by  Le  Caron  as  being  confirmatory  of  his  view.     Mr. 
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Davitt  said  in  his  speech,  dealing  with  this  sum  of  money  that 
we  have  been  dealing  with  : — 

"  Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  the 
mention  in  some  '  U.B.'  circular  produced  by  the  spy 
Beach,  of  a  money  item  in  connection  with  my  name, 
has  reference  to  the  remittance  from  Ford  and  Devby, 
already  explained." 

I  may  have  missed  it.  I  am  speaking  in  Mr.  Davitt's 
presence.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  sum  of  money  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Mr.  Davitt's  name  than  this,  and 
Mr.  Davitt  says  this  is  it : — 

"  No  evidence  whatever  has  been  given  to  show  that 
this  item  related  to  any  other  transaction. 

"No  other  moneys  but  the  sum  already  referred  to 
and  explained  by  me  was  ever  received  by  me  from  any 
revolutionary  fund  in  America  or  elsewhere  since  my 
release  from  prison  in  1877,  and  I  again  and  finally  deny 
as  absolutely  untrue  the  allegation  that  I  helped  to  found 
the  Land  League  with  money  which  had  been  subscribed 
for  purposes  of  outrage  and  crime." 

That  of  course  is  Mr.  Davitt's  view.  Mr.  Davitt  accepted 
this  advance,  but  he  received  it  contemporaneously  with  a 
letter  from  Patrick  Ford  telling  him  it  came  from  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund ;  and  here  we  have  this  item  appearing  in  this 
audit  of  accounts  at  a  Clan-na-Gael  convention. 

Now  I  have  to  ask  you  to  note  two  things.  In  the  first 
place,  what  had  the  Clan-na-Gael,  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  Davitt,  of  all  these  respectable  people  in  America,  to  do 
with  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? 
My  Lords,  whether  the  letter  of  November  ist,  1879,  had  or 
had  not  met  Mr.  Parnell's  eye,  read  as  it  must  have  been  by 
persons  in  Dublin,  the  character  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was 
known  to  every  one  of  these  respectable  professional  men  and 
bankers  in  America.  At  least,  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  a 
club  for  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  their  accounts 
are  audited,  and  they  have  to  render  account  and  make 
declaration  of  the  honesty  of  their  conduct  in  the  appropriation 
of  their  funds  to  this  Clan-na-Gael  body.  The  second  observa- 
tion upon  it  is  that  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
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the  absolute  corroboration  of  Le  Caron,  and  his  testimony. 
This  account  that  he  produces,  written  out  as  he  states  at  the 
time,  showing  this  return,  Mr.  Davitt  claims  the  benefit  of  as 
being  a  proof  that  that  money  had  been  advanced  in  the 
manner  stated;  and  he  points  to  it,  and  says :  "There  is  the 
item  that  came  from  Devoy  and  Ford  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  stated." 

Mr.  Davitt  suggests  to  me  the  same  audit  was  published 
in  the  "  Irish  World  "  of  1882  or  1883.  All  the  better.  If 
that  is  so,  I  will  take  it  there  are  some  acts  for  which  no 
shame  is  felt.  That  statement  is  now  made.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  no  proof  of  it.  If  the  proof  is  given,  all  the 
more  confirmatory  is  the  thread  which  I  am  placing  before 
your  Lordships,  but  what  then  ?  It  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  auditing  the  account  of 
a  set  of  assassins.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  suggestion 
means  that  this  has  been  copied  by  Le  Caron  from  that 
"  Irish  World."  If  it  were,  Mr.  Davitt,  who  has  displayed 
great  powers  of  cross-examination,  surely  ought  not  to  have 
been  silent,  and  allow  Le  Caron  to  go  out  of  the  box  uncross- 
examined,  and  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  ought  to  have 
put  these  things  to  him.  The  genuineness  of  this  document 
has  never  been  impeached.  It  has  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Davitt  as  aiding  his  statement,  and,  with  those  two  observations, 
I  will  now  pass  on  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
part  of  the  matter. 

I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Parnell  gave  my  learned  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  a  list  of  chairmen,  but  they  were  not 
managers  of  the  tour.  They  were  a  list  of  chairmen  only. 
I  have  no  right  to  refer  to  the  experience  of  any  one,  but  it 
is  possible  that  sometimes,  if  you  have  to  deal  with  political 
matters,  the  chairman  of  your  body  is  selected  on  account  of 
virtues  of  rather  a  negative  character,  and  if  you  wish  to  present 
to  the  public  an  appearance  or  political  views  of  any  description, 
you  do  not  always  choose  your  most  extreme,  or  most  active, 
or  your  most  daring  men  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  this  list 
produced  by  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  list  of  chairmen,  and  not  the 
persons  who  were  his  committee  and  had  organised  these 
meetings. 

Now,  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  them- 
selves of  their  utility  is  to  be  found  in  a  document  dated  the 
19th  April,  1880: — 
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"  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organisation  were  never 
better  exhibited  than  in  the  magnificent  successes  which 
have  attended  Mr.  Parnell  in  America.  They  furnish 
convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are  capable  of  doing 
if  they  will  but  unite  in  a  compact  organisation.  In  all 
the  large  cities  the  members  of  the  V.C.  were  among  the 
foremost  in  preparing  the  ground,  in  attending  to  the 
details,  and  in  seconding  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow - 
citizens.  It  has  been  a  great  educating  force  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  others,  and  they  should  in  all  proper 
ways  bend  their  energies  to  keep  the  question  before  the 
world." 

"There  has  been  hardly  any  movement  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  fifty  years  that  has  promised  more  good 
to  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country  than  the  one 
that  is  now  making  progress  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land.  It  is  the  only  real  important  and  tangible  thing 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  and  if  successful, 
it  will  prove  the  most  effective  agency  in  accomplishing 
the  greater  revolution  that  will  rid  the  nation  entirely  of 
foreign  rule.  When  you  get  the  people  deeply  interested 
with  the  land  question,  when  you  bring  it  home  to  the 
timid  conservative  farming  classes  " 

(this  is  the  Land  League  programme), 

"you  start  into  life  forces  that  have  been  dormant,  and 
you  do  more  than  ought  else  to  educate  them  up  to 
a  sense  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  and  to 
impart  to  them  some  of  the  spirit  that  makes  bold, 
independent,  and  order-loving  citizens.  The  landlords 
of  Ireland  are  the  garrison  forces  of  England." 

Then  one  other  passage  as  to  the  part  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  took.  The  "  Nation  "  newspaper,  a  newspaper  edited 
by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  says  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan 

"  Made  arrangements  for  the  famous  trip  of  Messrs. 
Parnell  and  Dillon  through  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  in  1880,  and 
accompanied  those  gentlemen  over  much  of  the  route."  .  .  . 

Again,  pausing,  there  comes  corroboration,  not  unimportant 
corroboration,  of  Le  Caron. 
6 
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Now,  passing  from  the  individuals  whose  connection  and 
whose  action  will  have  to  be  referred  to  again,  I  come  next  in 
order  to  Mr.  Parnell's  speeches  when  in  America.  I  should 
have  wished  you  to  have  seen  more  of  those  speeches  than 
we  have  been  able  to  present  to  you.  I  think  we  have  only 
been  able  to  refer  to  nine  of  them.  Of  course  the  reports  do 
not  appear  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  we  have  had  to 
get  them  as  best  we  could.  Mr  Parnell  had  a  report  of  all 
these  speeches,  but  he  gives  you  an  account  of  their  fate, 
because  he  says, — 

"  I  did  bring  home  a  newspaper  report  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings at  these  meetings,  but  the  mice  got  into  my 
portmanteau  and  devoured  a  good  many  of  them."  .  .  . 

Well,  I  have  really  nothing  in  reserve.  I  see  Mr  Biggar 
is  attracted  by  it.  If  Mr  Parnell  says  so,  I  daresay  it  is  so ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  of  an  example  of  one  of  the  very  numerous 
difficulties  that  have  been  put  in  our  way  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  in  arriving  at  a  statement.  If  Mr.  Parnell  says  the 
mice  devoured  his  speeches ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  did.  Mr. 
Biggar  is  attracted  by  it,  I  see,  and  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
him,  if  ever  he  happens  again  to  make  a  stupendous  effort  of 
forgetfulness,  that  these  mice  will  form  a  useful  and  playful 
alternative  in  respect  to  an  entire  want  of  memory,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  have  some  such  fact  as  this  to  fall  back  upon ; 
but  the  result  is,  the  mice  having  been  at  play,  we  are  deprived 
of  the  records  of  all  Mr  Parnell  said,  at  least  so  far  as  local 
journals  are  concerned,  but  from  what  we  have,  we  learn  much. 

Mr.  Davitt  objects  that  Mr.  Parnell's  speeches  are  reported 
in  the  "  Irish  World,"  and  the  "  Times  "  have  had  files  of  the 
"  Irish  World."  I  assure  Mr.  Davitt  we  have  searched  through 
all  we  have.  The  "  Irish  World  "  is  only  evidence  to  a  certain 
point.  I  am  not  saying  but  what  Mr.  Parnell's  statement  is 
perfectly  correct  as  regards  this  destruction.  But  Mr.  Parnell 
says  the  "  Irish  World  "  is  very  frequently  incorrect,  and  we 
cannot  rely  upon  the  report  of  these  speeches,  according  to 
Mr.  Parnell's  view,  because  the  "  Irish  World  "  did  not  report 
him  correctly,  even  when  we  have  initials  signed  to  the  report 
of  his  speech,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell's  view.  Still  we  have 
nine  of  these  speeches  that  have  been  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
to  some  of  them  we  can  make  reference.  I  was  about  to  say 
my  view  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  going  to  America  to  obtain  Ameri- 
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can  support,  as  he  did,  had  to  appeal  to  a  class  he  knew  was 
the  powerful  class.  That  was  the  revolutionary  and  physical 
force  body.  As  Alexander  Sullivan  says,  without  the  Nation- 
ahsts  the  body  would  be  like  an  eel  without  vertebrae.  So  Mr. 
Parnell  knew,  and  therefore  we  shall  find  he  was  appealing  to 
their  views  and  seeking  their  sympathy  rather  than  appealing, 
as  thereafter  he  appealed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  more 
constitutional  view.  We  have  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell 
in  Maddisori"  Square  on  the  4th  of  January.  I  quote  that 
speech,  with  one  object  alone,  and  that  is  to  show  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Parnell  was  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  what  was 
then  regarded  by  him  as  impending  distress. 

Mr.  Parnell  says  : — 

{  "  The  American  nation  has,  by  common  consent,  been 

made  the  arbitrator  in  this  great  struggle  for  land  in  Ire- 
land. .  .  .  Originally  we  proposed  only  to  address  you 
on  behalf  of  our  political  organisation." 

That  shows  at  that  time  distress  was  not  what  they  were 
dealing  with. 

"  But  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland  has  culminated  so 
rapidly,  a  terrible  far  and  widespread  famine  is  so  imminent 
that  we  felt  constrained  to  abandon  our  original  intention, 
and  to  leave  ourselves  open  to  receive  from  the  people  of 
America  money  for  the  purposes  of  our  political  organisa- 
tion, and  also  money  for  the  relief  of  the  pressing  distress 
in  Ireland.  We  propose  then  to  form  two  funds,  one  for 
the  relief  of  distress,  and  the  other  for  the  purely  political 
purpose  of  forwarding  an  organisation." 

Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"The  effect  of. that  cause  is,  of  course,  the  distress, 
and  while  we  take  care  to  do  the  best  we  can — and  the 
best  we  can  do  will  be  but  little — to  relieve  the  distress, 
we  must  also  take  care  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
exampled opportunity  which  is  now  presented  to  us  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  the  bad  system  in  1847,  and 
subsequent  years." 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  same  speech,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  dealing  with  the  land,  Mr.  Parnell  concludes  by 
saying : — 

"  And  then  I  believe  that  one  great  step  toward  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  will  have  been  made,  that  we  shall 
have  put  a  nail  into  the  cofifin  of  the  system  of  English 
misrule  in  Ireland." 

I  am  anxious  to  take  these  speeches  as  quickly  and  as 
shortly  as  I  can.  The  speech  next  in  order  of  date  is  Brooklyn^ 
The  date  is  the  24th  January,  1880 ;  then  at  Rochester  on 
the  27th  January  ;  then  at  Lynn,  extracts  put  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Then  we  have  the  Cincinnati  speech;  a  few  slight  extracts 
from  the  Newhaven  speech;  the  Troy  speech  on  the  14th 
February,  and  the  Pittsburgh  speech,  which  Mr.  Parnell 
disputes  the  accuracy  of.  I  ask  you  to  read  those  speeches, 
for  I  am  afraid  the  burden  will  be  too  great  for  me  to  go 
through  those  speeches  in  detail ;  but  my  suggestion  to  you 
is  that,  speaking  of  them  generally,  they  appeal  to  the 
only  class  that  was  worth  appealing  to  in  America,  namely,  the 
extreme  class.  But  I  have  to  refer  to  two  of  these  speeches, 
and  the  events  of  two  of  these  speeches.  They  are  of  import- 
ance, according  to  the  view  that  we  seek  to  present  to  you. 
The  one  is  the  Cincinnati  speech,  which  is  known  as  the  "  last 
link "  speech,  and  the  other  is  what  occurred  at  Troy,  when 
money  was  given  for  "  bread  and  lead." 

My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  said  that  it  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  comparatively  slight  importance  whether  Mr.  Parnell 
did  or  did  not  use  the  words  "  the  last  link  "  in  that  Cincinnati 
speech.  I  may  admit  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  most  perfect 
right  to  use  it,  if  he  liked.  But  that  is  not  now  the  question.  We 
are  not  now  on  the  question  whether  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  favour 
of  a  separate  nationality  existing  for  Ireland  or  not.  I  do  not 
think  my  friend  quite  saw  the  importance  of  the  matter.  We 
are  discussing  what  was  Mr.  Parnell's  conduct  in  America. 
To  whom  was  he  appealing?  Was  he  appealing  in  conse- 
quence of  an  association  with  revolutionary  men,  and  with  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ?  It  is  evidence  of  the  appeal  he  was  likely  to 
make,  and  in  fact  evidence  of  the  appeal  he  did  make,  if  we 
see  whether  he  used  words  that  would  commend  this  to  the 
men  who  were  revolutionary  in  their  ideas.  Whatever  may  be 
the  effect  of  it,  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Parnell  did  use  that  phrase.    The  effect  of  it  I  will  summarise 
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in  a  few  minutes.  But  first  did  Mr.  Parnell  use  it,  or  did  he 
not?  The  speech  was  reported  in  the  "Irish  World"  on 
the  21st  of  February,  and  I  have  asked  that  the  newspaper 
in  which  it  was  reported  should  be  produced  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  submitted  to  you,  because  the  report  of  the 
meeting  is  initialled  J..W.  F.,  and  I  may  say  J.  W.  F.  are 
the  initials  of  Judge  Fitzgerald,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

There  are  two  other  reports  of  this  meeting.  In  the 
"  Cincinnati  Journal,"  the  words  are  these  : — 

"  We  have  a  great  work  before  us.  With  your  assist- 
ance we  can  pass  the  winter  in  Ireland,  can  kill  the  Irish 
land  system,  and  when  that  corner-stone  of  English  mis- 
government  has  been  ground  to  powder,  the  way  is  paved 
for  Ireland  to  take  her  proper  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world." 

That  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  not  containing  this 
phrase,  but  substantially  the  effect  of  the  language  is  the  same, 
if  not  the  words.  Then,  my  Lords,  the  Attorney-General  put  in 
the  "  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,"  which  is  more  than  in- 
itialled ;  it  is  signed  with  the  name  of  the  reporter — J.  W. 
Schrage.  The  words  in  the  "  Irish  World "  and  in  the 
"  Commercial  Gazette  ''  are  these  : — 

"  None  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland, 
or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have 
destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to 
England." 

I  think,  if  reference  be  made  to  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence,  it 
will  be  found  that  his  denial  was  of  rather  a  conditional 
character.     All  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  about  it  when  asked — 


"  Did  you  use  that  language  ?  " — 


was 


"I  think  it  was  exceedingly  improbable,  but  I  cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time  undertake  to  say  that  I  did  not 
use  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  use  it.  It  was  very  unlike 
anything  else  that  I  said  in  America." 

Well,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  unlike,  in  sub- 
stance, the    report    Mr.   Parnell    himself    produced    in    the 
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"  Cincinnati  Journal."  But  I  say  that,  as  the  report  in  a  local 
paper  like  the  "  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  "  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Schrage,  and  the  report  in  the  "Irish  World  "  was  initialled, 
the  balance  of  evidence,  when  it  is  faced  only  by  Mr.  Parnell's 
somewhat  doubtful  denial,  is  that  these  words  were  used. 

Now,  passing  on,  before  we  come  to  the  effect  of  that,  to 
the  incident  at  Troy,  on  the  14th  February,  we  see  there  is 
not  so  much  dispute  as  there  is  in  respect  to  some  facts  in  the 
case.     About  this  meeting  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked : — 

"  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Troy  a  man  in  your  presence 
offered  five  dollars  for  bread,  and  twenty  for  lead  ? — (A.) 
That  was  the  expression  he  used.  (Q.)  And  you  did 
understand  that  as  meaning  that  somebody  in  the  audience 
was  willing  to  subscribe  five  dollars  for  what  I  may  call 
assistance,  and  twenty  dollars  towards  fighting  ? — (A.)  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  (Q.)  What  did  you  think  ? — (A.)  I  understand 
him  to  mean  he  was  subscribing  five  dollars  to  our  charit- 
able fund,  and  twenty  dollars  to  our  Land  League  agitation. 
(Q.)  Which  he  paraphrased  by  the  word  'lead'? — (A.)  He 
paraphrased  it  in  that  way,  because  the  one  thing  rhymed 
with  the  other.  (Q.)  In  the  first  place,  did  you  think  it  a 
fair  description  of  your  agitation  to  call  it  lead — '  twenty 
dollars  for  lead '  ? — (A.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was;  certainly 
not.  (Q.)  Why  do  you  think  it  was  the  Land  League  ? — 
(A.)  Because  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  me  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Land  League." 

Then  there  is  a  further  explanation  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which 
it  is  but  due  to  him  should  be  noted,  that  a  constitutional 
movement  was  meant  because  of  a  speech  he  made  early  in 
America,  when  he  said  there  were  men  who  would  wish  for 
an  armed  rebellion,  but  that  was  not  the  purpose  the  Land 
League  had  in  view.  That,  I  think,  was  certainly  the  fact. 
Then,  Mr.  Parnell  stated  that  this  incident  happens  in  an 
excited  meeting;  when,  as  it  is  proved,  a  man  comes  forward 
and  says,  "  Here  are  five  dollars  for  bread,  and  twenty  dollars 
for  lead."  Now  that  is  said  in  the  presence  of  men  who 
belonged  to  the  physical-force  party.  That  is  said  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  who  had  joined  in  the  alliance  with  the  party 
of  constitutional  action,  and  who  received  the  statement  with 
loud  cheers.       What  did  they   understand    by  those  words  ? 
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What  did  Mr.  Parnell  think  they  understood  by  those  words  ? 
The  fact  that  lead  and  bread  rhymed  I  should  scarcely  think 
an  explanation  that  a  politician  or  statesman  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
position  would  make.  Yet  Mr.  Parnell  did  so.  A  speech 
made  many,  many  miles  away  at  Maddison  Square,  New 
York,  could  scarcely  have  been  in  any  man's  mind.  That 
portion  of  the  audience  who  cheered  the  statement  would 
think  that  the  real  meaning  was  that  the  money  was  for  lead,  and 
there  is  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Parnell,  as  you 
recollect,  at  a  meeting  on  the  29th  April,  1880,  that  is,  the 
Rotunda  meeting,  speaks  of  the  incident  himself  again.  O'Han- 
lon  is  there,  urging  that  the  physical-force  movement  should 
have  attention  paid  to  it,  and  that  the  men  who  advocated  phy- 
sical force  should  not  be  put  on  one  side.  Mr.  Parnell  is  still  in 
pursuit  of  a  combined  force ;  and  he  refers  thus  to  this  incident : — 

"  The  Americans  sent  me  back  with  this  message,  that 
for  the  future  you  must  not  expect  one  cent  for  charity, 
but  millions  to  break  the  law  system  ;  and  now,  before  I 
go,  I  will  tell  you  a  httle  incident  that  happened  at  one  of 
our  meetings  in  America.  A  gentleman  came  on  the 
platform  and  handed  me  twenty-five  dollars,  and  said  : 
'  Here  are  five  dollars  for  bread,  and  twenty  for  lead.' 
(Loud  and  long  cheers.)  " 

Applause  and  cheers  followed  the  announcement  on  both 
occasions.  What  did  Mr.  Parnell  think  was  conveyed  in 
those  words  ?  Were  those  men  who  cheered  thinking  of 
the  rhyme  ?  Were  those  men  who  cheered  thinking  of  the 
hidden  meaning  that  "  lead  "  meant  the  Land  League  ? 

My  Lords,  they  took  those  words  as  Mr.  Parnell  gave  them, 
simply  wi.h  their  natural  s'ense  attached  to  them.  Now  Mr. 
Parnell  sees,  I  presume,  that  is  the  case. 

"  Did  you  intend  in  reciting  that  incident  to  appeal  to 
any  particular  section  of  the  audience? — {A.)  No;  I 
think  it  was  a  very  stupid  recitation  to  give,  and  I  certainly 
had  no  particular  object  in  my  head." 

Why  was  it  stupid?  Because  there  was  no  object?  I 
cannot  give  Mr.  Parnell  the  credit  for  saying  stupid  things. 
I  cannot  give  Mr.  Parnell  credit  for  saying  things  without  an 
object.     When  he  made  that  statement  he  must  have  known 
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he  was  conveying  to  those  who  heard  him  the  fact  that  a  person 
had  given  to  him  twenty  dollars  for  lead  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  the  recipient  of  them.  And  when 
he  was  made  the  recipient  of  those  twenty  dollars,  what  was  it 
for  ?  To  be  used  for  lead.  That  is  according  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
own  statement.  And  how  did  others  receive  that  statement  ? 
Mr.  Boyton,  of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  on  the  next  day, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  makes  a  speech  at  Dunmanway  in  Cork. 
He  makes  a  very  violent  speech,  and  in  it  he  refers  to  this 
incident,  and  he  says  : — 

"  There  was  a  little  story  told  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
to  the  effect  that  a  certain  American  gentleman  came  upon 
the  platform  and  said, '  Parnell,  there  is  twenty-five  dollars ; 
five  for  bread,  and  twenty  for  lead.'  Now,  that  simple 
bit  of  humour  has  put  your  hereditary  enemy  in  a  great 
flutter.  Therefore,  I  am  not  authorised  by  the  President 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  tell  you  that  that 
was  a  bond,  fide  transaction,  that  the  man  gave  him  twenty- 
five  dollars.  I  am  authorised  to  tell  you  here,  and  I  came 
all  the  way  to  Dunmanway,  that  those  twenty  dollars  are 
perfectly  safe,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Friday  night,  refused  to  tell  your  repre- 
sentatives what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  ;£3o,ooo  of 
secret  service  money,  and  that  he  has  displayed  admirable 
reticence  in  doing  so,  we,  in  like  manner,  are  not  going  to 
tell  Mr.  Forster  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  twenty 
dollars  that  has  since  swelled  into  twenty  thousand.  The 
money  gives  4  or  5  per  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we  are 
turning  it  into  good  round  sovereigns,  with  the  imprint 
of  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  upon  them.  Therefore  I 
ask  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  every  honest 
Irishman,  in  the  name  of  your  long-suffering  country,  to 
stick  together  like  brothers  one  and  all.  If  you  show  us 
evidence  that  you  are  in  earnest  to  help  us  and  take  a 
share  in  this  twenty  dollars  by  showing  us  that  you  will 
stand  together,  Daniel  O'Connell  never  had  half  such  a 
following  on  Tara  or  MuUaghmast  as  our  illustrious  young 
leader,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  (cheers),  and  I  tell  you 
that,  if  yOu  stick  together,  you  will  see  that  this  assemblage 
will  be  historical  in  the  county  of  Cork.     You  will  stand 
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together  for  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 
We  have  at  the  back  of  that  more  than  great  agitators  had 
before.  We  have  moral  force,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it, 
and,  perhaps,  we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  physical 
force,  but  we  do  not  want  to  use  it.  We  may  some  day 
come  down  and  see  you,  and  talk  about  something  else." 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Boyton  as  a  person  of  importance. 
There  was  a  man  of  whom  we  have  heard  much  at  this  Rotunda 
meeting,  of  the  name  of  O'Hanlon,  and  my  suggestion  is  his 
following  had  to  be  dealt  with.  He  heard  this,  I  presume, 
because  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  newspapers. 

"  May  I  ask  Mr.  Parnell  to  tell  the  public  what  he  has 
done  with  the  twenty  dollars  he  got  for  lead  from  some 
Irishmen  in  America  ?  " 

And  so  these  words,  which  Mr.  Parnell  calls  stupid,  are 
heard  by  men  who  attach  a  natural  meaning  to  them.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Parnell's  speeches,  do  not  often  find  him 
indulging  in  stupid  words,  do  not  often  find  him  indulging  in 
covert  language.  He  generally  says  what  he  means.  And 
certainly  Boyton,  O'Hanlon,  and  every  one  else  were  saying  to 
themselves,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to  receive  twenty 
dollars  for  lead,"  and  would  not  think  that  "lead"  was  used 
because  it  rhymed  with  bread.  That  has  never  been  given  as 
the  reason  for  this  speech  until  it  was  given  in  this  court,  and 
upon  this  inquiry. 

Now  those  are  the  two  speeches  that  I  wished  particularly 
to  refer  to.  My  belief  is  that  the  Cincinnati  speech,  and 
perhaps  this  incident,  gave  some  impetus  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
action,  and  to  prove  that  to  you  I  have  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  a  contested  matter ;  but  before  doing  so,  again  let  me  deal 
somewhat  more  particularly  with  Mr.  Parnell's  whole  action  in 
America.  Again  we  must  go  back  to  the  Ives  interview, 
and  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  there  is  the  very  address, 
the  very  proclamation  that  Mr.  Parnell  wished  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  American  people,  which  he  and  probably 
Mr.  Dillon  corrected  after  Mr.  Ives  had  drawn  it  out,  and 
after  Mr.  Ives  had  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  although 
I  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Parnell's  explanation,  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  there  to  be  found,  in  its 
natural  sense,  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  American 
6* 
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people.  What  was  Mr.  Parnell  doing  when  he  was  speaking 
to  Mr.  Ives  ?  He  was  explaining  to  him  his  views  on  the  land 
question — not  in  the  generalities  of  platform  oratory.  The 
person  who  addressed  him  was  seeking  an  explanation  of  his 
plan  in  America,  and  in  the  course  of  that  explanation  Mr. 
Parnell  used  the  words  that  now  are  of  importance. 

"  A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should,  in 
my  opinion,  partake  of  both  a  constitutional  and  an  illegal 
character.  It  should  be  both  an  open  and  a  secret 
organisation,  using  the  constitution  for  its  own  purposes, 
but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination." 

My  Lords,  that  is  in  answer  to  the  question  if  the  Fenians 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  present  land  movement. 

This  is  the  period  when  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  explanation 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Parnell.  The  explanation  is,  I  think, 
in  substance  this  :  Mr.  Parnell  says  I  was  not  speaking  of  the 
Land  League  movement  and  the  combination  of  the  Fenians ; 
I  was  speaking  of  the  Fenian  movement ;  and  what  I  meant 
was  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Fenians  that  they  should  have 
an  open  representation  in  Parliament,  knowing  that  they  had 
one  representative  from  the  west  in  Parliament,  that  they 
should  have  had  more.  And  I  was  speaking  of  that  which  is 
revolutionary — namely,  the  Fenian  body ;  and  for  their  welfare, 
and  for  their  benefit,  I  say  they  ought  to  have  open  action  as 
well  as  secret. 

I  submit  to  you  that  that  explanation  cannot  prevail.  Look 
again  at  the  question  that  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell — What  are 
your  plans  in  America  ?  What  have  the  Fenians  to  do  with 
the  Land  League  ?  He  was  speaking  of  both.  He  is  there 
speaking  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the  Land  League,  some  of 
whom  he  says  are  pressing  him  that  the  revolution  should  be 
conducted  both  by  open  and  secret  organisation. 

Does  not  that  mean  that  which  throughout  in  many  instances 
you  have  found  and  will  find  is  spoken  of  as  this  revolution  ? 
Sir  Charles  Russell  said,  "We  are  going  through  a  social 
revolution."  Again,  let  me  ask  you  whether,  in  relation  to 
this,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  does  not  tell  the  truth,  because  later 
in  date  his  view  is  identical  with  my  suggestion  upon  this 
matter  ?     Mr.  Harris  writes  : — 

"  Not  to  speak  of  political  societies,  every  government 
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in  Europe  has  its  secret  as  well  as  its  open  councils. 
Both  these  modes  of  action  have  their  use  and  abuse.  A 
wise  man  will  use  them  wisely,  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite, 
or  worse  still,  raise  a  controversy  about  their  relative 
merits,  and  in  that  way  oppose  them  to  each  other,  instead 
of  opposing  them  separately  or  combined  against  the 
common  enemy." 

Again,  if  Mr.  Parnell  intended  that  there  should  be  hidden 
meaning  in  these  words,  it  is  more,  I  think,  to  be  regretted 
that  that  went  forth  and  was  proclaimed  to  the  American 
people,  in  words  which,  read  in  their  natural  sense,  by  the 
light  of  the  question  put  to  him,  seem  to  point  to  a  combina- 
tion between  him,  representing  the  open  branch,  and  Devoy 
representing  the  secret  or  physical  movement;  and  these 
explanations,  again,  as  far  as  I  know,  represent  neither  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  nor  the  inference  any  one  would 
draw  from  them. 

Results  of  Mr.  Parnell's   Visit  to  America — Michael 
Davitt's  Second  Visit  to  America. 

In  combination  with  the  question  of  Mr.  Parnell's  speeches 
in  America,  I  now  have  to  deal  with  a  matter  very  germane,  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  of  a  different  character.  I  have  to 
submit  to  you  that  Mr.  Parnell  going  to  America,  by  virtue  of 
the  sixth  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  29th  October,  went 
for  the  primary  object  of  obtaining  money  to  support  the 
organisation.  My  Lords,  three  great  results  followed  from 
Mr.  Parnell's  visit  to  America.  He  did  obtain  the  money, 
then  and  in  the  future;  he  obtained  the  alliance  of  a  great 
force  in  America  when  dealing  with  Irish  matters — namely,  the 
"  Irish  World  " ;  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Land  League.  Those  were  the  three  results,  and  they  are 
important  factors,  showing  where  the  vitality  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  has  come  from. 

First,  in  relation  to  this  money.  I  believe  there  was  always 
an  intention  that  the  prime  mover  in  obtaining  the  money 
should  be  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  We  have  a  trace  of  this  in  a 
conversation  graphically  told  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson.  He  told 
your  Lordships  in  his  evidence  of  a  night  journey  through 
Mayo,  a  night  journey  in  company  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Redpath,  and  he  in  so  telling  said,  as  was  the  fact,  how  Mr. 
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Uavitt  had  been  most  assiduously  labouring  to  effect  this 
alliance,  that  the  strain  upon  him  had  become  great,  and  that 
Mr.  Redpath,  with  somewhat  of  a  bitter  jest,  spoke  of  another 
Irish  martyr,  and  another  big  Glasnevin  funeral,  and  then  Mr. 
Davitt,  who  probably  had  framed  the  resolutions  that  had  sent 
Mr.  Parnell  to  America,  tells  how  that  strain  will  be  removed 
because  the  fund  is  coming  into  existence,  and  that  Patrick 
Ford  would  assist  those  who  were  labouring  to  obtain  money 
in  Ireland.     Mr.  Ferguson  says : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  was  worn  out  with  cold  and  fatigue,  and 
above  all  with  the  ingratitude  of  men  from  whom  he  had 
expected  sympathy.  Our  spirits  were  low.  Mr.  Redpath 
uttered  a  bitter  jest  at  Mr.  Davitt's  expense.  '  We  would 
soon  have  another  Irish  martyr  and  a  big  Glasnevin 
funeral.'  The  great  organiser  roused  himself  and  broke 
a  long  silence  with  these  words  :  '  Two  or  three  of  us  can 
bear  this  strain  no  longer,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  we 
shall  have  a  fund  out  of  which  the  necessary  expenses 
can  be  paid.' " 

Then,  in  the  same  letter,  the  words  are  used  that  the 
workers  will  be  numerous,  and  the  light  will  be  spread.  Patrick 
Ford  is  behind  the  movement,  it  will  be  read  of  in  history. 
The  date  of  this  journey,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  exactly  give  you, 
but  I  think  we  can  trace  it  to  a  close  proximity  to  the 
22nd  January,  1880.  Mr.  Ferguson  seems  to  think  that  this 
was  shortly  before  a  meeting  in  Queen's  County,  at  a  place 
called  Knockaroo,  and  we  find  that  a  meeting  took  place  at 
Knockaroo  on  the  22nd  January.  And  so  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Parnell  was  labouring  away,  and,  met  by  Devoy,  and 
passing,  according  to  one  account,  across  the  threshold  of  the 
"  Irish  World,"  certainly  became,  as  he  himself  says,  a  great 
friend  of  Patrick  Ford  during  his  stay  in  America.  Mr.  Davitt 
rightly  again  anticipated  what  would  occur,  that  he  would  be 
relieved  of  great  pressure  upon  him  by  the  acquisition  of  funds 
for  this  movement,  and  that  Patrick  Ford  being  behind  the 
movement  the  strain  would  be  removed  by  the  means  of  those 
funds  being  secured. 

A  great  comment  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  upon  a 
phrase  used  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General.  The 
Attorney-General  had  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  have 
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moved  a  step  without  the  last  link  speech.  This  phrase  was 
made  use  of  by  my  learned  friend  in  reference  to  the  object 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit,  the  collection  of  money.  Of  course,  no 
one  thought  that  the  phrase  "  Move  a  step,"  was  to  be  taken  in 
its  entirely  natural  and  physical  meaning.  It  did  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Parnell  could  walk  more  or  less  since  the  Cincinnati 
speech.  What  my  learned  friend  did  say  was  that  Mr.  Parnell 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  his  object — the  primary  object 
being  the  collection  of  money — without  that  speech.  Sir 
Charles  Russell  made  a  triumphant  reply,  and  said.  How  could 
that  be  so  ?  The  last  link  speech  was  made  towards  the  close 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  stay  in  America.  Mr.  Parnell  had  arrived  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  and  he  was  summoned  away  early 
in  March  on  account  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  elections,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  party  in 
Ireland ;  and  that  date  of  the  20th  February,  the  date  of  the 
meeting,  is  given  to  show  that  the  last  link  speech  could  not 
have  caused  him  to  move  many  steps.  But  the  point  is  how 
much  money  had  Mr.  Parnell  collected  until  he  made  these 
appeals,  until  he  used  words  that  were  satisfactory  and  sufficient 
in  the  ears  of  the  active  portion  of  the  Irish-Americans  ?  and  the 
Attorney-General  was  absolutely  right  when  he  said  that  until 
Mr.  Parnell  made  that  Cincinnati  speech,  very  little  result  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Parnell's  appeals,  as  far  as  we  know.  After 
he  had  made  it  a  great  effect  was  produced. 

Fortunately  out  of  the  few  documents  relating  to  money 
that  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  we  have  documents  that  do 
throw  some  light  upon  this  period  of  time.  Mr.  Parnell  had 
been  in  America  at  the  time  he  made  the  speech  some  seven 
weeks.  The  way  before  him  had  been  prepared,  prepared  by 
sympathisers,  prepared  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Davitt's  previous 
visit ;  and  Mr.  Parnell's  name  was  very  well  known,  and  as  Sir 
Charles  Russell  said,  he  at  that  time  had  attended  nearly  all  the 
meetings  through  which,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  he  was  able 
to  make  the  appeal  for  subscriptions.  Until  he  made  that 
speech,  how  much  had  Mr.  Parnell  secured  ?  Previous  to  that 
Cincinnati  speech,  the  amount  collected  and  remitted  amounted 
to  ;^920  iSs.  gd.  For  relief  he  had  received  j£i  1,343,  but  for 
political  purposes  he  could  obtain,  and  did  obtain,  only  ;^92o 
prior  to  the  Cincinnati  speech.  There  are  only  four  remittances, 
and  of  that  sum  ;£73i  comes  from  one  town  alone— from 
Chicago. 
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We  know  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  speaking  throughout 
America.  He  made,  according  to  his  own  account,  nearly 
thirty  speeches,  but  he  had  made,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell's  view 
was,  the  great  majority  before  that  date.  He  only  obtains 
£ci2o  before  he  makes  the  "  last  link  "  speech,  but  the  next 
remittances,  proceeding  through  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  which  he  obtains,  amount  to  some  ;^i  0,400.  The 
relief  that  he  obtained  went  on  increasing,  of  course,  and, 
my  Lords,  one  is  happy  to  think  that  the  relief  fund  far 
exceeded  the  money  given  for  political  objects ;  it  amounted 

to  ;^54,892. 

Prior  to  that  speech,  with  the  exception  of  Chicago,  there 
is  less  than  ;^2oo  to  be  dealt  with,  so  far  as  remittances 
were  concerned.  ;^73r  had  come  from  Chicago  alone,  the 
home  of  Alexander  Sullivan  and  Finerty.  It  is  also  worthy 
to  be  noted,  to  show  where  the  money  for  the  Land 
League  came  from,  that  up  to  June  30th,  1880,  the  total 
sum  received  was  ;£-i2,<j2''->.  Ireland,  and  what  is  termed 
other  "sources,"  found  out  of  that  sum  ;^i,339.  Great  Britain 
;^262,  whilst  America  found  ;£\i,^2^.  Two  references  were 
made  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  this  money.  Speaking  on  the  i6th 
May,  1880,  at  Beaufort,  Mr.  Parnell  says  : — 

"  The  National  Land  League  has  plenty  of  money  at 
its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland.  Your  fellow-countrymen  in  America  will  send 
you  as  much  money  as  you  want.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  States  I  have  found  the  greatest  anxiety  to  help  you. 
Do  not,  then,  be  afraid ;  band  yourselves  together ;  organise 
yourselves  against  the  landlord  system,  and  believe  me, 
the  day  is  dawning  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  first 
great  step  to  strike  down  British  misrule,  and  the  noble 
dreams  of  Grattan,  Emmett,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  of  every  Irish  patriot  ought  at  all  times  to  be  brought 
to  a  triumph  and  realisation." 

Of  course,  such  a  resolution  and  speech  as  that,  when  sent, 
as  I  suppose  Mr.  Parnell's  utterances  would  be,  to  America, 
would  have  the  effect  of  showing  those  who  subscribed  this 
money  what  it  was  being  subscribed  for,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  were  looking  for  the  political  end  to  contribute  more. 
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Then  there  was  another  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell's  at  Kilkenny, 
on  the  2nd  October,  1880.     He  says  there  : — 

"  We  will  help  you  with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand, and  there  are  millions  of  your  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  in  America  who  will  help  you  also  (cheers), 
and  ('  we  have  to  thank  you  for  it ')  who  will  send  you 
money  to  keep  up  this  struggle  as  long  as  you  bear  your- 
selves like  men.  And  then  when  we  have  found  out  these 
bad  landlords,  and  have  reduced  them  to  their  knees,  and 
when  we  have  settled  the  question  without  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  far  as  the  bad  landlords  are  concerned,  we 
shall  not  find  it  any  more  difficult  to  reckon  with  the  good 
landlords  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Marum  is  so  anxious 
about." 

So,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  money  secured  and  obtained  in 
accordance  with  the  sixth  resolution  from  America. 

The  next  result  of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit  was  the  alliance  with 
the  "  Irish  World."  Mr.  Parnell  says,  speaking  of  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  America,  that  he  and  Patrick  Ford  were  good 
friends.  I  have  expressed  my  view  that  that  ought  not  to  be 
read  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell's  other  evidence,  where  he 
says  he  did  not  see  Patrick  Ford.  I  treat  that  as  being  more 
of  a  political  than  a  personal  intimacy ;  they  were  in  good 
agreement.  Mr.  Parnell,  too,  has  had  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  what  the  "  Irish  World  "  has  done  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Thanks  to  the  '  Irish  World '  and  its  readers  for  their 
constant  co-operation  and  substantial  support  in  our  great 
cause.     Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its  ultimate  success." 

I  have  also  the  views  expressed  by  other  conspicuous 
leaders.  First,  Mr.  Davitt  shows  his  view  of  the  "  Irish 
World  "  :— 

"  The  '  Irish  World,'  which,  of  course,  means  Patrick 
Ford,  has  almost  always  been  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from  Dartmoor,  and  if 
I  have  had  to  differ  occasionally  with  some  of  its  teachings, 
and  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  its  plans  for  the  freedom  of 
Ireland,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  unselfish 
patriotism   which    prompted    such    plans,    or   forgot   the 
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unparalleled  services  which  you  rendered  to  the  Land 
League  movement  from  its  very  inception  until  its 
organisation,  but  not  its  spirit,  was  suppressed  by  the 
Government  of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful  historian 
can  write  the  record  of  that  organisation  and  its  giant 
assault  upon  the  citadel  of  felonious  Irish  landlordism, 
without  recognising  the  fact  that  the  chief  inspiration  of 
the  movement,  its  spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial  strength, 
came  from  the  '  Irish  World.'  " 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  multiply  the  testimony  to 
show  how  much  the  Land  League  is  indebted  to  the  "  Irish 
World."  Everywhere  this  testimony  is  cropping  up.  I  would 
refer  your  Lordships  to  an  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr. 
Brennan.     There  are  many  of  them. 

"  The  thousand  pounds  (;^i,ooo)  cabled  this  week 
by  the  '  Irish  World  '  is  received.  Its  announcement  was 
received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid  and  continued 
encouragement  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  kindred, 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  America,  are  inspiriting 
our  people  very  much,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Land 
League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the  '  Irish  World,' 
and  to  all  co-operators,  its  sincere  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgment." 

Mr.  Egan,  in  a  letter  dated  25th  February,  i88i,  says  : — 

"Let  the  readers  of  the  'Irish  World'  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  Land  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks  for 
the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing." 

And  a  little  later,  on  the  19th  March,  Brennan  cables  : — 

"The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly 
coming  from  our  brothers  in  America,  through  the  '  Irish 
World  '  and  other  channels,  cheers  us  in  our  work." 

There  is  another,  which  is  from  Mr.  Quinn,  dated  the  2nd 
July,  1 88 1,  he  being  at  that  time  secretary  or  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Land  League  : — 

"  We  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  sympathisers 
of  suffering  humanity  to  send  the  '  Irish  World '  to  Ireland. 
The  success  of  the  cause  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent 
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of  the  acceptance  of  its  principles.  When  the  '  Irish 
World '  is  read  in  every  hamlet  in  every  county,  it  will  be 
beyond  the  power  of  earth  and  hell  to  perpetuate  the 
landlordism  in  Ireland." 

Only  one  quotation  more  in  such  respect,  and  that  is  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Healy.     He  says  : — 

"  He  was  rather  astonished  when  he  came  here  first, 
and  saw  in  the  American  papers  the  accounts  of  how  the 
people  were  rushing  into  the  Land  Courts,  but  from  the 
Irish  papers  just  to  hand,  he  found  that  the  tenants  all 
over  the  island  were  refusing  to  pay  one  penny  until  the 
Government  released  the  suspects,  and  that  the  only  papers 
that  reliability  could  be  put  in  were  the  '  Irish  World  '  and 
home  papers." 

At  that  time  Mr.  Healy  had  gone  with  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connor  and  Father  Sheehy  to  America,  as  representatives 
either  of  Mr.  Parnell  personally,  or  of  the  Land  League,  and,  so 
speaking  in  1881,  he  was  there  conveying  his  view  of  the  aid 
which  was  being  given  to  the  movement  by  the  "  Irish-  World." 
I  am  relieved,  I  think,  from  making  further  quotations  to  prove 
the  strength  of  the  alliance  between  the  Land  League  and  the 
"  Irish  World,"  and  the  aid  which  was  given,  because  upon  a 
question  raised  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  the  President 
went  very  fully  into  the  evidence  which  had  been  given, 
to  establish  the  admissibility  of  the  "  Irish  World's  "  contents, 
as  to  the  sort  of,  what  I  may  term,  agency,  affecting  the  "  Irish 
World's "  articles,  in  consequence  of  the  approval  that  had 
been  shown  of  its  writings  by  the  officers  and  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Land  League.  The  collection,  in  your  Lordships'  judg- 
ment, if  I  may  say  so,  is  so  complete,  that  I  should  be  repeating 
what  is  there  to  be  found,  and  I  pray  in  aid  of  my  argument 
what  your  Lordship  said. 

Now,  one  word  only  further  upon  this  "  Irish  World " 
alliance,  and  the  collection  of  money.  Mr.  Davitt,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  puts  his  view  before  you  to  the  effect  that 
money  spontaneously  arose,  and  was  sent  to  the  "  Irish  World," 
and  subscriptions  spontaneously  came  into  existence  by  people 
who  did  not  sympathise  with  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  extreme  doc- 
trines, and  he  gives  examples  of  this.  Well,  of  course  there  were 
people  of  different  views  and  different  degrees  of  opinion  in 
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America,  and  some  of  them  sent  their  subscriptions  to  the 
"Irish  World,"  coupled  with  individual  expressions  of  their 
perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  and  in  the  Land  League 
movement.  But  there  were,  as  Mr.  Davitt  says,  a  great  many 
other  letters  of  a  different  character ;  and  I  gathered  that  Mr. 
Davitt,  speaking  from  his  heart  and  mind,  did  not  sympathise 
with  those  other  letters,  and  did  not  read  them.  Those  letters 
showed  that  the  appeals  of  the  "  Irish  World,"  now  firmly  fixed 
in  alliance,  perhaps  through  Mr.  Davitt's  very  agency,  with  the 
Land  League,  and  its  promoters,  and  its  principal  actors,  were 
producing  the  money,  and  we  have  to  show  what  those  appeals 
were.     Mr.  Davitt  himself  wrote  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Healy  is  just  to  the  '  Irish  World,' 
when  he  says  we  would  have  got  the  subscriptions  (the 
money  sent  to  the  Land  League)  if  the  '  Irish  World' 
never  existed.  This  I  deny.  I  believe  that  three-fourths 
of  the  enormous  sum  of  money  received  by  the  Land 
League  from  America  was  subscribed  through  the  appeals 
which  were  made  by  Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the 
Auxiliary  American  League,  which  were  organised  by  the 
'  Irish  World.'  " 

And  so,  as  we  shall  come  in  a  moment  to  see,  as  to  the  mass 
of  money  which  was  sent  from  America  in  succeeding  years, 
that  which  was  written  in  1886  by  Mr.  Davitt  (who  has  full 
knowledge  of  these  matters)  is  true,  and  he  tells  the  truth,  I 
believe,  when  he  says  three-fourths  of  these  very  large  sums  of 
money,  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  come  from 
the  appeals  of  the  "Irish  World,"  and  come  from  the  branches 
of  the  Land  League  founded  by  Patrick  Ford. 

My  Lords,  the  importance  of  this  alliance  I  desire  to  place 
before  you.  I  believe  there  were  at  this  time  three  sections  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  Irish  affairs  in  America.  There 
was  a  clerical  or  conservative  party  which,  as  we  trace  the 
movements  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  you  will  find  was 
powerless,  and  was  soon  placed  on  one  side.  There  was  the 
revolutionary  party,  the  physical-force  party,  which  had  its 
strength  and  centre  in  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  which  had  its  base 
in  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  And  then  came  a  third  section,  a 
party  somewhat  socialistic  in  its  views,  and  that  was  the  party 
which  was  represented  by  Patrick  Ford  and  the  "  Irish  \\'orld." 
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If  you  measure  the  strength  of  those  parties  respectively  by  the 
money  that  is  produced  by  them,  you  must  refer  to  Mr.  Davitt's 
statement  of  1886,  that  three-fourths  of  the  money  which  came 
to  the  League  came  from  the  "  Irish  World,"  and,  so  given,  it 
was  given  in  identification  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
"  Irish  World."  There  is  a  statement  of  the  "  Irish  World's  " 
own  view  upon  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  an  article  which  appeared  on  the  3rd  December. 

"  The  understanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in  the 
'  Irish  World '  office  previous  to  the  call  for  the  con- 
vention, at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
Healy,  and  Mr.  Finerty  were  present,  was  that  no  treasurer 
should  be  appointed.  'If  the  question  comes  up,'  said 
Mr.  Finerty,  '  I  shall  move  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be 
declared  treasurer,  and  let  there  be  as  many  channels  of 
transmission  of  moneys  to  him  as  the  people  will.'  That 
agreed  with  our  view  of  the  matter.  This  money  question 
is  a  very  ticklish  one.  The  reasons  why  men  transmit 
their  moneys  to  the  Land  League  through  the  '  Irish 
World '  are  these  :  — '  A  dollar  sent  through  the  '  Irish 
World '  is  a  significant  endorsement  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Irish  World.' " 

That  article  would  be  written  when  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  were  in  America,  and  the 
"  Irish  World "  had  a  wide  circulation.  Thus,  again,  comes 
the  identification  of  the  money  collected  by  the  appeals  of  the 
"Irish  World,"  and  as  you  will  see  by  appeals  from  "Transat- 
lantic," with  his  foul  and  wretched  appeals  to  assassination. 
These  appeals  produced  the  money,  and  as  the  "  Irish 
World,"  in  its  exultation,  is  pleased  to  say,  the  men  who  sent 
the  money  through  the  agency  of  the  editor,  are  identifying  that 
gift  with  the  appeals  that  are  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Irish  World ; "  and  thus  you  know  the  contributions  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Davitt's  statement  amounting  to  three-quarters  of 
the  sum  received  by  the  Irish  Land  League  from  America, 
came  through  the  "  Irish  World  "  by  virtue  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  "  Irish  World,"  causing  response  to  those  doctrines  to  be 
made  by  the  contributors  who  sent  their  money. 

Now,  whilst  the  "  Irish  World  "  stood  aloof  from  absolute 
Clan-na-Gaelism — I  do  not  find  that  Patrick  Ford  belonged 
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to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  for  reasons  which  I  think  we  shall  find 
are  given, — yet  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
"  Irish  World "  was  strongly  in  favour  of  extreme  measures. 
It  opened  its  columns  at  all  times  to  communications  in 
support  of  those  extreme  measures,  and  when  Mr.  Parnell 
had  shown,  by  virtue  of  his  action  in  April  and  May  1882, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  enter  into  communication  with  those 
who  represented  the  Government  of  England,  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  was  too  highly  tried,  and  in  October  1882  he  broke  from 
any  apparent,  active,  declared  support  of  Mr.  Parnell.  But 
whilst  he  says  no  more  money  is  to  be  collected,  you  will  find 
that  after  that  period,  whilst  there  was  a  more  declared  view  in 
favour  of  extreme  measures,  amounting  to  views  in  favour  of 
dynamite,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  kindly  words  amount- 
ing to  support  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  movement,  as  if 
Mr.  Ford  still  had  the  view  that,  whilst  to  him  the  physical- 
force  movement  was  far  the  more  important,  yet  that  benefit 
and  good  could  be  derived  from  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

I  here  desire  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  about  now  to  enter 
upon  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  the  "  Irish  World,"  or  of 
the  contents  that  were  circulated.  That  must  be  deferred; 
and  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  think  I  need  say  as  to  the 
establishment,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit  and 
springing  from  it,  of  the  "  Irish  World "  alliance. 

The  third  result  of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit  only  remains.  That 
is  the  formation  of  the  American  Land  League.  Shortly  I  can 
deal  with  its  foundation.  You  will  recollect  that  when  about 
to  leave  America,  Mr.  Parnell  sent  a  telegram,  as  he  says,  to 
several  persons,  but  which  appeared  in  the  "  Irish  World  "  as 
addressed  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  He  asks  that  there  shall  be  a 
conference  or  a  convention.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Parnell  left 
America  in  the  month  of  March,  nothing  was  done  whilst  he 
was  there,  except  that  he  initiated  that  idea.  In  the  month  of 
May  Mr.  Davitt  went  to  America,  certainly  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
knowledge  ;  how  far  representing  him  I  cannot  say,  but  Mr. 
Davitt  going  to  America  found  Mr.  Dillon  there.  Mr.  Dillon 
was  in  America  with  Mr.  Davitt,  having  remained  in  America 
after  Mr.  Parnell's  visit. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  following  Mr.  Parnell's  advice 
to  found  Land  Leagues,  the  first  assistance  that  is  to  be  traced 
in  favour  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Parnell's  views  comes  from  the 
Clan-na-Gael.     They  took  action  as  early  as  April  19th,  1880. 
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This  is  an  address  from  the  executive  body  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael : — 

"  If  we  are  to  succeed,  it  can  only  be"  by  revolutionary 
work,  conducted  with  persistence  and  patience  by  men 
who  seek  no  noto/iety,  and  whose  knowledge  that  they 
are  doing  their  duty  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  their 
labours.  To  this  end  you  are  directed  hereafter  to  give 
as  much  attention  as  possible  to  our  own  work;  and  as 
little  as  possible  to  any  other,  and  your  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
F.C.  executive  body,  to  wit : — Resolved  that  the  F.C. 
congratulate  the  V.C.  (Clan-na-Gael)  upon  the  magnificent 
success  of  the  land  agitation,  and  thank  the  members  of 
the  V.C.  for  their  splendid  work  throughout  the  country 
in  securing  these  successes.  We  recognise,  however,  the 
danger  of  giving  our  energy  and  ability  to  any  public 
-movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  neglect  our  own  special 
work  and  duties.  We  earnestly  urge  the  members  of  the 
V.C.  hereafter  to  give  special  attention  to  the  extension  of 
the  organisation,  and  only  to  give  so  much  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  public  movements  of  any  character 
whatever  as  can  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  and  growth  of 
the  V.C,  and  the  achievement  of  the  revolutionary  work 
which  remains  to  be  done,  and  which  only  can  be  done 
through  the  secret  work  of  the  V.C. 

"  When  land  lq3.gues  are  formed,  or  any  other  public 
movements  are  organised  in  which  members  of  the  V.C. 
can  conscientiously  participate,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  secure  the  control  of  these  movements  or  organisations 
by  members  of  the  V.C." 

I  would  ask  you  to  bear  those  words  in  mind.  What  here 
was  determined  upon  you  will  find  was  carried  out  to  the 
bitterest  end.     It  was  to  obtain  control  of  the  movements. 

"A  few  of  our  good  men  working  in  concert  can 
always  manage  to  secure  this  control.  Lest  these  organi- 
sations may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous  rather  than 
assistants  to  .our  work,  we  should  so  secure  the  control 
of  their  management  as  to  be  able  to  disband  them  if  that 
should  ever  become  necessary. 

"  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organisation  were  never 
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better  exhibited  than  in  the  magnificent  successes  which 
have  attended  Mr.  Parnell  in  America. 

"  They  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people 
are  capable  of  doing  if  they  will  but  unite  in  a  compact 
organisation.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  members  of  the 
V.C.  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing  the  ground, 
in  attending  to  the  details,  and  in  seconding  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  has  been  a  great  educating 
force  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others,  and  they  should 
in  all  proper  ways  bend  their  energies  to  keep  the  question 
before  the  world." 
Then  the  paragraph  concludes  with  these  words : — 

"  God  speed  the  mark.  It  was  said  of  Joseph  that  he 
was  a  growing  son.  May  it  be  said  of  this  movement  that 
it  is  a  growing  movement,  and  that  the  tree  which  was 
planted  by  Davitt  in  the  soil  of  Mayo  in  April  last  may 
spread  its  branches  wherever  an  Irishman  breathes,  or  the 
heart  of  a  humanitarian  beats  responsive  to  the  cries  of 
the  people  for  a  larger  and  better  life." 

My  Lords,  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  of  America, 
so  far  as  its  public  foundation  took  place,  was  at  the  con- 
vention held  at  Trenor  Hall  on  the  i8th  of  May.  Mr.  Davitt 
spoke  at  that  meeting — 

"  I  feel  proud  to  find  so  many  able  and  intelligent 
men  earnestly  working  to  help  in  destroying  landlordism. 
This  movement  extends  from  Dublin  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  a  good  omen  that  it  will  succeed  when  it  reaches 
out  so  far,  and  interests  so  many,  and  a  sign  that  it  will 
not  fail  like  other  movements.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Land  League  movement  in  Ireland  is  in  capital  hands 
and  trim,  having  a  series  of  successes  during  the  past 
six  months.  But  these  successes  are  only  indicative  of 
what  is  to  come.  While  satisfied  with  them,  we  cannot 
still  be  content.  We  have  succeeded  all  along  the  line, 
and  what  we  have  already  done  is  a  guarantee  of  what  the 
future  has  in  store.  By  your  action  to-day  you  have 
widened  the  programme  outlined  by  the  Land  League 
in  Ireland ;  but,  although  we  omitted  the  industrial  ques- 
tion of  the  movement,  it  was  not  because  we  were 
unaware  of  it  or  of  the  evils  which  Ireland's  commerce 
suffers  through  any  loss. 
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"  I  can  assure  you  now  that  the  addition  which  you 
have  made  to  the  platform  to-day  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Irish  people  on  the  other  side.  As  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  landlord  system  was  first  started 
here,  I  am  glad  that  this  later  addition  to  it  is  made  here 
also." 

Again  we  must  read  these  proceedings  by  the  light  of  this 
speech.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Davitt  here  is  giving  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  view  that  the  movement  commenced  in  America,  as  his 
American  friends  asserted,  by  his  Boston  speech. 

Then  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds  : — 

"The  organisation  of  land  leagues  is  now  going  on 
rapidly  in  the  four  provinces,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  farmers  in  Ulster  are  following  the  example  of  those 
of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  in  the  grand  work. 
The  plan  we  work  on  is  simple.  We  resort  to  every  fair 
means  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  tyrant  landlordism, 
and  to  trample  it  in  the  dust  of  its  own  rottenness.  We 
cannot  do  it  by  parliamentary  action  alone,  and  we  don't 
propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  means.  What  we 
propose  is  that  the  action  of  our  men  in  Parliament  shall 
be  the  reflex  of  the  work  going  on  in  Ireland.     It  is  an 

-  action  of  no  compromise ;  and  no  man  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons  can  say  that  our  people  will  be 
satisfied  with  fixity  of  tenure,  or  other  mild  reforms. 

"  There  are  two  means  which  we  pursue  to  accomplish 
our  end.  The  first  is  a  policy  of  destruction  by  hammering 
against  landlordism.  We  are  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
its  total  abolition.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  pursue 
a  constructive  policy,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
the   speeches   in   Ireland  against   landlordism,   and   the 

■  speeches  in  the  House  which  might  not  seem  to  be  in 
keeping  with  those  delivered  by  members  of  the  same 
party  in  Ireland." 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  was  the  very  evil  of  the  course  pur- 
sued, and  I  pray  you  specially  to  note  it.  If  the  speeches 
that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  made 
in  Ireland,  and  the  speeches  that  were  made  in  Ireland  had 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  should  have  known 
more  of  the   truth,  and   it  would   have   been   better  for  all 
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concerned.  Mr.  Davitt  is  disclosing  this  action,  viz.,  constitu- 
tional action  representing  a  constructive  policy  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  a  destructive  policy,  represented  by  the  speeches 
of  the  same  men  in  Ireland.  So  this  constitutional  movement, 
as  my  learned  friend  says,  the  movement  of  a  nation,  was 
drawn  upon  these  lines  which  Mr.  Davitt  very  frankly 
stated  to  his  audience !  It  was  necessary  he  should  do 
so,  for  the  men  in  America  who  were  moved  by  the 
appeals  of  the  "  Irish  World,"  and  had  been  subscribing 
to  the  revolutionary  action  and  the  action  of  the  physical- 
force  party,  must  have  wondered  often  in  their  minds  that 
those  who  had  been  placed  before  them  as  the  very  idols  of 
their  worship  were  constantly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt  says,  praying  for  and  urging  a 
constructive  policy,  and  appearing  as  the  opponents  of  the 
policy  for  which  the  money  had  been  collected  by  the  appeals 
in  the  "  Irish  World."  And  so  here  the  truth  is  told.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say  of  this  speech.  My  Lords,  I  call  it  a 
very  frank  speech.  Mr.  Davitt  calls  it  "a  very  stupid  speech." 
It  is  his  own  phrase.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many"  speakers 
who  very  often  think  that  of  the  speeches  they  have  made 
some  time  before.  But  Mr.  Davitt  is  a  very  practical  man, 
dealing  with  a  practical  difficulty.  He  had  then  to  remove 
from  the  American  people  the  effect  of  these  speeches,  and 
so  there  is  no  stupidity.  We  must  not  give  him  credit  for 
that,  but  with  perfect  truth  and  frankness  he  gives  a  narration 
of  the  position  that  everybody  knew — at  least,  now  knows 
—was  the  exact  truth.  At  this  Trenor  Hall  Mr.  Dillon, 
who  did  not  in  America  sympathise  with  the  constructive 
policy  started  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  says  : — 

"At  last  we  have  got  a  movement  in  Ireland  that 
must  succeed  and  overthrow  the  first  garrison  of  an  alien 
and  hostile  Government." 

And  so  by  these  two  most  able  representatives  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  proceedings  the  views  of  the  leaders  and  founders 
of  the  Land  League  are  placed  before  the  American  public. 

The  proceedings  at  Trenor  Hall  seem  to  have  had,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  only  one  question  creating  difference  of 
opinion.  That  was  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  trea- 
surer.   I  will  take  Mr.  Davitt's  own  account  from  his  speech : — 
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"At  this  convention — a  report  of  which  has  been 
put  in  in  my  evidence — there  was  a  conflict  between 
the  extreme  and  conservative  elements  present  over  the 
creation  of  a  central  Land  League  treasury  in  America, 
to  which  one  party,  the  party  advocating  this  treasury 
idea,  wanted  all  subscriptions,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
forwarded,  and  to  be  from  thence  transmitted  to  Ireland. 
The  Clerical  and  Conservative  parties  opposed  the  creation 
of  any  such  treasury,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  funds  could  be  sent  by  each  branch  direct 
to  Ireland;  and  secondly,  from  the  fear  that  such  a 
central  treasury  might  ultimately  fall  under  the  control  of 
Extremist  influence." 

We  will  show  your  Lordships  what  did  become  of  this.  That 
is,  I  think,  the  only  question  of  difference  which  arose,  and 
the  outcome  of  that  Convention  you  will  find  in  the  rules  of 
the  American  Land  League.  Before  the  rules  you  will  find 
there  is  a  document,  "  The  means  proposed  to  effect  certain 
objects."  It  speaks  of  the  desire  there  is  to  spread  the  organi- 
sation throughout  the  counties  of  Ireland  with  the  assistance 
of  America.  Then  this  important  statement  is  to  be  found 
as  to  the  Land  League  movement  in  America  : — 

"  It  is  a  movement  which  endangers  no  national  prin- 
ciple nor  asks  its  supporters  to  forego  any  reasonable  or 
legitimate  aspiration  for  the  future  of  their  country." 

Then  come  the  Land  League  rules  of  a  colourless  character. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  has  been,  as  I  believe,  a  mistake 
made  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  who  officered  this  Land  League 
in  America.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important,  but  I  wish 
to  be  quite  clear  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Parnell  says  that 
Mr.  Collins  was  the  first  president.  That  is  not  so.  You 
will  find  that  Mr.  Davitt,  whom  I  again  take  as  my  authority, 
states  what  is  the  fact.  I  believe  Mr.  Davitt's  recollection 
as  opposed  to  Mr.  Parnell's  is  correct,  viz.,  that  Mr. 
McCafferty  became  the  first  president  of  the  American  League, 
and  he  did  that  which  you  will  find  the  American  League 
very  satisfactorily  performed,  viz. ,  nothing.  Mr.  Davitt  describes 
him  in  these  words  :-^ 
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"  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  I  were  present  as  representing 
the  Land  League  of  Ireland.  I  confess  I  am  ignorant 
of  Mr.  McCafferty's  quaUfications  for  the  post  to  which 
he  was  then  appointed.  The  only  one  which  I  remember 
being  advanced  in  his  favour  was  the  interesting  one  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  New 
England  ;  and  as  this  recommendation  was  put  forward 
by  a  president,  the  decision  of  the  Convention  must  have 
been  influenced  by  such  an  appeal  to  its  fancy.  Anyhow, 
whether  it  was  the  dignity  or  the  duties  of  the  oflfice  had 
less  attraction  for  Mr.  McCafferty,  he,  like  the  hero  in 
Cowper's  poem,  did  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill,  and, 
therefore,  leaves  nothing  either  for  the  '  Times '  to  allege 
against  or  the  defence  to  record  in  favour  of  his  admini- 
stration of  the  League." 

That  is  just  our  view,  that  this  American  Land  League 
was  doing  nothing  and  did  nothing  until  it  became  literally 
and  truly  a  part  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  organised,  worked,  and 
officered  by  Clan-na-Gael  men,  for  Clan-na-Gael  objects.  But, 
at  any  rate,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt's  view,  Mr.  McCafferty 
was  doing  neither  harm  nor  good,  and  his  term  of  office  re- 
presented a  colourless  term  of  action  for  the  Land  League. 
In  January  1881  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  president,  and  that 
was  at  the  Buffalo  Convention.  That  of  course  accounts 
for  Mr.  Parnell  thinking  he  was  the  first  president.  It  was 
within  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
Land  League,  and  therefore  it  would  be  natural  he  should 
think  so.  In  the  book  that  was  put  in  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Davitt,  a  book  which  Mr  Davitt  read  from,  we  find  a  little 
further  proof  of  the  non-importance  of  this  American  Land 
League ;  it  is  established  by  even  that  which  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  read.  This  is  a  quotation  from  page  eighteen  of  what 
I  may  term  the  Convention  book.  In  an  address  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh, 
of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  says  under  date  of  December 
20th,  1880 — 

"  To  the  Branch  Land  Leagues  and  their  members. 
As  I  am  the  only  officer  now  in  active  service  of  the 
National  organisation,  I  am  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  call  a  convention  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
1 2th  and  13th,  1 88 1,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo." 
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I  gather  from  that  that  the  American  Land  League,  I 
will  not  say  was  dying  out,  but  had  not  commenced  to  live, 
and  certainly  under  Mr.  McCafferty's  presidency  we  have  found 
that  nothing  was  done,  and,  as  I  shall  show  your  Lordship,  in 
Mr.  Collins's  presidency  I  believe  very  much  the  same  state  of 
things  existed.  The  sums  that  were  received  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to  hereafter.  They  did  increase  in  1882  to  a  very  much 
larger  amount  than  they  had  previously  amounted  to,  but 
from  May  ist,  1880,  to  January  1881  the  sum  received 
amounted  only  to  3,000  or  4,000  dollars. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  as  to  Mr.  Davitt's  action.  He  went 
to  America  certainly  with  Mr.  Parnell's  knowledge,  Mr.  Dillon, 
as  I  have  said,  remaining  in  America ;  but  Mr.  Davitt  says  he 
himself  was  there  representing  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt 
attended  five  or  six  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He  attended 
those  meetings  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  admission  which  he  had 
secured  in  this  fact — that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  I 
shall  have  to  show  your  Lordships  the  identity  of  these  two 
bodies.  So  far  as  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  con 
cerned,  of  course  it  was  a  treasonable  body.  So  far  as  the 
Clan-na-Gael  has  to  be  referred  to,  it  is  treasonable  as  affecting 
the  members  of  it  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It  was 
hostile  so  far  as  it  was  composed  of  men  of  mere  American 
birth.  Still,  therefore,  whilst  not  wholly  equally  affected  by 
treasonable  qualities,  those  two  bodies  were  substantially 
affected  by  the  same  hate.  Sympathy,  therefore,  was  felt  and 
would  be  felt  by  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  which  had, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  common  government  to  some  extent  with 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  And  Mr.  Davitt,  having 
only  very  lately  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  when  he  was 
in  America)  been  a  member  of  the  supreme  Council,  had  the 
pass-word  which  would  allow  him  to  enter  into  the  most  secret 
meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Mr.  Davitt,  himself,  says  that 
he  did  attend  five  or  six  camp  meetings  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  : — 

(Q.)  "That  is  when  you  were  in  America  on  the  orga- 
nising tour? — (A.)  About  that  number,  but  I  think  I 
might  have  attended  more." 

He  says  whenever  he  was  invited  to  go  to  any  meetings  of 
Irishmen  he  would  go.     He  says  also  that  he   had  been  a 
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member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  but  had  not  attended  since 
August  or  September  1879.  He  had  been  busy  in  other  work. 
He  had  been  in  America  until  November  1878,  and  engaged 
in  the  organisation  of  Mayo  during  the  spring  of  1879,  ^"d 
therefore  he  had  not  much  time  to  attend.  But  he  was  a 
member  of  that  Council  until  May  1880.  At  the  time  he 
reached  America,  he  would  scarcely  have  known,  unless  it 
was  sent  to  him  by  cablegram,  of  his  expulsion,  and  being 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  he  obtained  access  to  the  meetings  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.     His  account  is  this  : — 

"  Being  a  member,  or  having  being  a  member,  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  I  had  the  virtual  entrk  to  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  which,  at  that  time,  embraced  some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  Irish  race  in  America." 

There  appeared  in  the  "  Irish  World  "  at  this  time,  namely, 
the  24th  July,  1880,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt,  in  which  he  says, 

"  The  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary 
one.  The  land  movement  therefore  does  not  arrogate 
to  itself  the  task  which  other  organisations  are  and  have 
been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working  for  Ireland 
in  another  direction,  nor  do  its  leaders  desire  to  interfere 
with  such  work,  or  expect  men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer 
their  exertions  from  one  department  of  national  labour 
to  that  of  the  Land  League."  .  .  . 

Reading  his  statement  with  that  light  of  public  expression 
of  Mr.  Davitt's  views,  that  the  Land  League  leaders  did  not 
want  men  of  other  organisations  to  transfer  their  labours  to  the 
Land  League,  you  can  well  understand  how  in  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Mr.  Davitt  would  urge  upon 
those  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  who  doubted  whether  they 
should  give  support  to  the  Land  League,  such  arguments 
as  these,  "  Why  you  still  can  continue  your  physical  policy, 
or  extreme  policy,  you  who  represent  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? 
You  more  conservative  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  will 
not  be  interfered  with  in  your  separate  action,  if  you  should 
think  it  right  to  come  in  line  with  us  in  supporting  the  Land 
League." 

I  think  we  may  trace  very  shortly  still  more  the  history  of 
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this  American  Land  League  by  showing  that  as  it  had  been 
constituted  at  Trenor  Hall  it  really  fell  to  pieces.  Those 
rules  I  referred  you  to  were  very  soon  out  of  print,  and  this  is 
the  account  which  is  given  of  what  was  done.  This  is  an 
extract  from  the  "Irish  World": — 

"Very  soon  this  constitution  was  out  of  print,  and 
instead  of  republishing  it  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  out  a  little 
'  rules  and  byelaws '  himself,  omitting  the  narnes  of  the 
officers  of  the  I.N.L.I.L.,  U.S.A.,  and  casting  out  their 
presentation  of  the  '  objects '  of  the  Land  League.  Davitt 
went  to  Ireland.  After  months  of  masterly  inactivity  the 
executive  (of  the  Trenor  Hall  League)  quietly  went  to 
pieces. 

"  Meanwhile,  seeing  that  nothing  was  being  done  in 
the  way  of  organising  the  country,  whilst  hundreds  of 
letters  were  pouring  in  upon  the  '  Irish  World,'  begging 
it  to  to  do  something  in  that  direction  " 

(that  is  the  "  Irish  World  "), 

we  drafted  a  constitution  fully  expressing  the  principles 
of  the  '  Irish  World,'  and  at  our  own  expense  printed  and 
mailed  5,000  copies  of  the  same.  Here  is  the  '  Irish 
World '  Land  League  constitution." 

Then  to  show  how  consistent  the  "  Irish  World  "  was,  at  the 
end  occurs  this  : — 

"  We,  therefore,  band  ourselves  together,  until  land- 
lordism root  and  branch  shall  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  share  in  the  bounties  of 
God  free  of  rent  or  other  immoral  exaction  shall  have 
been  acknowledged  and  established,  nevermore  to  be 
denied  or  abridged." 

Possibly  that  is  one  reason  why  I  had  socialistic  views  in 
my  mind  in  connection  with  the  "  Irish  World,"  but  at  any 
rate  the  "  Irish  World "  now  becomes,  if  not  the  parent  at 
least  the  foster-parent  of  this  Land  League  movement  in 
America,  and  the  "Irish  World's"  constitution  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Land  League,  and,  although 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  not  a  member,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the 
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Clan-na-Gael,  the  Clan-na-Gael  views  and  his  own  were  pretty 
nearly  identical,  and  you  will  find  how  soon  the  Clan-na-Gael 
pervades  the  "  Irish  World." 

That  there  should  be  no  doubt  existing  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  statement,  Mr.  Davitt's  views  had  better  be  read. 
He  says  in  his  speech  :— 

"In  the  issue  of  the  5th  February,  1881,  at  page  4, 
there  is  an  editorial  article  upon  the  subject  (probably 
it  would  be  another  article)  which  explains  the  whole 
origin  of  the  part  played  by  the  paper  in  the  collection 
of  Land  League  moneys.  "  Mr.  Davitt  before  his  return 
to  Ireland  left  100  copies  of  a  Land  League  constitution 
at  the  office  of  the  '  Irish  World.'  These  copies  went  to 
their  destination  in  quick  time.  But  calls  coming  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  having  no  more  printed 
documents  to  forward,  the  '  Irish  World,'  at  its  own  risk, 
wrote  out,  printed,  and  distributed,  5,000  copies  of  a 
constitution,  with  a  platform  of  principles,  and  instructions 
how  to  organise  branches.  These  5,000  little  books  we 
mailed  to  5,000  different  towns,  and  to  our  own  readers 
only.  The  beneficial  effects  of  that  act  are  made  manifest 
in  the  large  weekly  remittances  sent  to  the  Land  League 
in  Dublin." 

Then  it  deals  with  some  foolish  jealousy  as  to  the  "  Irish 
World,''  but  I  do  not  know  whether  those  observations  are  very 
germane  to  this  question. 

My  Lords,  I  have  reduced  the  action  of  the  so-called  Irish 
American  Land  League  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  the  year  1880 
is  concerned,  and  there  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  one  or 
two  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  which  he  made  in  America  before 
returning  to  Ireland.  There  is,  however,  in  the  first  place,  the 
letter  of  the  24th  July,  1880,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

"The  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary  one. 
The  land  movement,  therefore,  does  not  arrogate  to  itself 
the  task  which  other  organisations  are  and  have  been 
engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working  for  Ireland  in 
another  direction.  Nor  do  its  leaders  desire  to  interfere 
with  such  work,  or  expect  men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer 
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their  exertions  from  one  department  of  national  labour  to 
that  of  the  Land  League." 

Then  the  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  language  he  had  so  used,  and  he  was  asked  by  the 
Attorney-General : — 

"  What  were  the  other  organisations  to  which  you 
refer  in  that  letter? — (A.)  I  think  that  would  refer  to 
extreme  organisations,  and  that  the  Land  League  would 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  management  of  their  bodies. 
(Q.)  What  was  the  work  in  which  those  extreme  sections 
had  been  engaged  in  working  for  Ireland  ? — (A.)  Well, 
promoting  organisation.  (Q.)  Delivering  of  arms,  distri- 
buting arms  ? — (A.)  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  distributed 
arms  in  America.  (T^e  President^  Not  in  America? — 
(A^  No.  {The  Attorney -General.)  'Other  organisations 
are  and  have  been  engaged  here  in  America  in  working 
for  Ireland  in  another  direction.'  I  want  to  know  what 
the  work  was  which  those  other  organisations  had  been 
engaged  in  ? — (A^  Organisations  and  military  training 
probably.  (Q.)  That  would  be  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
resort  to  force? — (A^  To  free  Ireland,  if  there  is  a 
chance." 

There  is  also  a  speech  that  I  need  not  refer  to  again  in 
detail,  except  to  remind  you  of  the  date,  a  speech  which  I  have 
always  regarded  and  submit  to  you  must  be  one  of  very  great 
importance;  it  is  the  speech  at  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Davitt 
declared  his  policy  of  unsettling  Ireland.  It  is  as  early  as 
September  nth,  1880.  Mr.  Davitt  then  showed  that  he,  as 
the  actual  leader  of  the  Land  League  movement,  was  anxious 
that  in  some  way  or  other  Ireland  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
unsettlement.     The  very  words  that  he  used  were  : — 

"  In  addition  to  that,  we  have,  as  you  have  already 
been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against  landlordism, 
not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder  the  rifle  and 
go  out  in  open  field,  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now 
agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  settle- 
ment of  that  nature,  providirtg  I  can  see  a  chance  of 
success." 

Then  later  on  the  speech  proceeds  : — 
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"Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in  the 
League,  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over  300,000,  and 
they  represent  with  their  families  over  1,000,000  of  the 
people.  England  cannot  afford  to  keep  Ireland  in  this 
constant  state  of  unsettlement,  and  we  mean  to  keep 
Ireland  in  that  state  until  England  shall  banish  the  land- 
lord system." 

Then  there  are  these  words  as  to  the  peaceful  revolution : — 

"  And  in  declaring  this  war  against  Irish  landlords,  in 
not  paying  rent  in  order  to  bring  down  their  garrison  in 
Ireland,  we  know  we  are  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are 
preparing  the  way  for  that  independence  which  you  enjoy 
in  this  great  American  Republic.  At  present,  however,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution." 

That  was  a  word  that  was  used  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Ives. 

Then  there  are  two  other  speeches,  one  in  Chicago,  and 
another  at  Virginia  City.  At  Chicago  Mr.  Davitt  shows  that 
recourse  to  physical  force  is  never  absent  under  some  circum- 
stances from  his  policy  and  from  his  views. 

"  Davitt  alluded  to  the  seizure  of  the  forty  guns  by 
the  British  constabulary,  and  declared  that  the  convulsion 
of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because  the  English 
Government  knew  there  were  men  in  Ireland  to-day 
absolutely  feverish  to  clutch  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
rifles,  in  order  not  only  to  abolish  Irish  landlordism,  but 
to  consummate  the  hopes  of  Irishmen  of  abolishing  some- 
thing else." 

The  last  speech  to  which  I  refer,  made  by  Mr.  Davitt 
before  leaving  America,  is  the  speech  at  Virginia  City.  Mr. 
Davitt  says : — 

"  In  1847  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  such  as  now 
exists,  and  many  well-to-do  Irish  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
as  well  as  English  speculators,  aided  the  landlords  by 
bidding  for  the  land  from  which  tenants  were  evicted. 
There  is  none  of  this  competition  for  land  this  time. 
There  are  not  four  cases  in  Ireland  to-day  where  a  farm 
has  been  occupied  by  a  neighbour  when  the  tenant  was 
turned  out.  The  byelaws  of  the  Irish  Land  League 
declare  that  no  person  who  bids  for  the  land  or  cattle  of  a 
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tenant  evicted  for  inability  to  pay  rent  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  League,  and  that  no  matter  how  many  farmers  are 
evicted,  the  land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  system 
shall  be  aboUshed.  No  sale  of  goods  shall  be  effected 
and  no  land  tenanted  after  eviction." 

My  Lords,  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Davitt  to  America,  I  think 
the  result  may  be  taken  to  be  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Parnell's  previous 
efforts,  had  done  his  best  to  establish  this  American  Land 
League.  Weak  and  without  life  it  proved  at  this  time,  yet  the 
object  was  in  view  in  America  to  effect  the  same  result  as  in 
Ireland,  namely,  under  this  constitutional  cloak,  as  I  have 
called  it,  to  combine  the  two  forces  under  the  name  of 
Nationalists.  Mr.  Davitt  had  every  right  to  the  confidence  of 
the  extreme  section  of  Nationalists  in  America,  and  here  by 
this  speech  I  was  endeavouring  to  show  that  Mr.  Davitt  from 
first  to  last  during  his  visit  across  the  Atlantic  had  been  keep- 
ing the  extremists  in  touch,  appealing  to  their  views,  appealing 
to  every  sentiment  he  could,  because,  he  says,  he  knew  that 
the  men  who  took  interest  at  that  time  in  Irish  affairs  were 
men  of  the  extreme  class.  He  appealed  to  those  who  would 
take  unconstitutional  means,  because  if  he  appealed  to  the 
Conservative  and  clerical  class  he  knew  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  him.  Mr.  Davitt's  poUcy  was  one  which  from  his 
point  of  view  was  wisely  conceived,  namely,  never  to  use 
words  that  would  damp  the  ardour  of  the  extreme  men,  but 
always  to  use  words  of  encouragement. 

Ireland  in  the  Early  Part  of  1880 — Mr.  Parnell's 
Return. 

I  will  now  return  to  deal  with  those  events  which  were 
occurring  in  Ireland  in  1880,  first,  with  events  which  occurred 
during  Mr.  Parnell's  absence,  and  then  what  occurred  imme- 
diately after  his  return. 

Mr.  Parnell  left  Ireland  in  the  month  of  December  1879, 
and  he  returned  on  the  20th  March,  1880,  and  it  is  true  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Land  League  comparatively  Uttle 
of  active  service  was  undertaken.  The  winter  of  1879  was  a 
winter  of  great  and  severe  distress,  and  the  Land  League 
after  Mr.  Parnell's  departure  did  devote  their  attention, 
perhaps,  to  a  great  extent  in  relieving  this  distress.     In  an 
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article  written  on  the  4th  February,  1880,  to  the  "  New  York 
Herald,"  Mr.  Ives  says  : — 

"The  land  agitation  has  hidden  its  head  for  the 
moment,  the  agitators  lending  a  hand  in  the  common 
cause.  Parnell's  attack  upon  the  Mansion  House  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Funds  is  a  crime,  the 
responsibility  of  which  no  man  should  take  upon  himself 
at  this  time.  The  confusion  thus  caused  only  blinds  the 
eyes  of  America  to  the  present  awful  necessities  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry.  If  Parnell  be  a  true  Irish  patriot  he  will 
sink  animosities  which  every  one  here  deprecates,  even 
his  friends  and  sympathisers,  and  will  become  the  champion 
in  America  of  that  cause  in  which  all  the  world  is  one, 
the  cause  of  charity." 

These  words  as  to  the  condemnation  of  the  attack  on  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Funds 
referred  to  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Ives  during  the  voyage  to  America.  I  need 
not  enter  upon  it,  but  Mr.  Parnell  regarded  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Fund  as  being  likely  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes,  and  therefore  he  objected  to  it.  Mr.  Ives  refers  to 
that  attack,  and  deprecates  it.  The  point  that  I  am  now  upon 
is  this,  that  one  who  was  observing  events,  and  who  visited 
the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  does  here  state  what 
I  am  now  suggesting  to  you  is  the  case,  that  the  Land  League 
agitators  were  not  active  in  agitation,  that  the  Land  agitation 
had  hidden  its  head  for  the  moment,  because  the  relief  of 
distress  had  principally  engrossed  their  attention. 

In  the  suggestions,  too,  that  I  have  mentioned  as  issued 
to  the  Land  League  branches,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
"Nation"  newspaper  of  the  3rd  January,  the  Land  League 
had  then  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  relieve  distress ; 
and  Mr.  Parnell  himself  says  : — 

"When  I  returned  from  America  I  asked  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  Davitt  what  they  had  been  doing,  and  they  told 
me  they  had  been  chiefly  occupied — almost  entirely 
occupied — in  the  relief  of  distress  during  the  winter." 

My  Lords,  it  is  important  to  know  what  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  this  time,  as  we  are  now  approaching  the  considera- 
tion of  the  alleged  causes  of  crime.    Mr.  Parnell  is  in  America, 
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but  I  presume  he  is  kept  well  informed  of  the  events  in  Ireland ; 
and  you  will  find  that  in  his  speech  at  Brooklyn,  reported  in 
the  "  Irish  World,"  on  the  24th  January,  1880,  Mr.  Parnell 
says  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  evictions. 

"  For  if  the  people  had  been  left  to  themselves  as  they 
were  in  1847 — 'hen  landlordism  was  synonymous  with 
eviction ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no 
evictions." 

Another  contemporaneous  matter  of  which  I  would  remind 
you  is  that,  distress  or  no  distress,  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  at  this  time  was  still  at  work.  We  know  what 
Devoy's  report  was  in  August  1879.  We  know  that  Mr.  O'Kelly 
had  offered  his  services  at  the  end  of  1879,  or  the  beginning 
of  1880,  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  had  refused  his  assist- 
ance ;  but,  my  Lords,  during  this  time  the  importation  of 
arms,  more  or  iess,  was  proceeding.  We  have  evidence  upon 
this  point — important  evidence  I  regard  it — by  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.  I  would  say  at  once,  while  I  have  a  little  more  to 
say  in  relation  to  Mr.  Harris,  that  in  many  respects  I  shall 
haye  to  ask  you  to  accept  the  statements  Mr.  Harris  has  made 
in  the  witness  box  as  being  accurate,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Harris  continued  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body  until  December  1880. 
He  had  been  a  veteran  in  support  of  the  physical-force  move- 
ment, and,  Parliamentarian  or  not,  he  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  intended  Irish  Republic  had  remained  in 
that  body,  and  had  the  confidence  of  that  body,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace,  until  December  1880. 

Mr.  Harris  is  questioned  as  to  the  years  between  1877  and 
1879,  and  he  is  asked : — • 

"You  were  living  at  that  time  at  Ballinasloe? — 
(A.)  I  was.  (Q.)  Did  any  such  arms  come  there  to  you 
directly  or  to  persons  with  whom  you  were  acquainted 
during  that  time  ? — {A.)  They  did.  (Q.)  A  considerable 
number  of  arms  ? — (A.)  I  forget  how  much  now,  but 
considerable  numbers.  (Q.)  In  what  way  >vere  those 
arms  distributed  ? — {A. )  They  were  given  to  the  men  who 
had  paid  for  them.  (Q.)  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to 
you  in  full.:  would  they  be  distributed  so  that  each  man 
would  be  provided  with  a  rifle,  or  one  man  in  the  house 
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hold,  or  were  they  distributed  in  any  large  numbers  ? — 
(A.)  Each  man  would  be  provided  with  a  rifle  and  sword- 
bayonet.  (Q.)  And  revolver  too? — {A.)  We  never  got 
revolvers  in  Ballinasloe,  all  rifles.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  of 
Ballinasloe  ;  but  as  far  as  you  know,  I  presume,  the  mode 
of  action  was  the  same  in  other  districts,  the  same  as  it 
existed  in  Ballinasloe? — (A.)  The  sarne  as  it  existed  in 
Ballinasloe.  (Q.)  I  will  not  ask  you  for  any  names,  but 
would  they  be  distributed  amongst  the  farming  class  ? — 
{A.)  Those  which  I  got  in  Ballinasloe  were  distributed 
among  the  farming  class,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland  a 
great  many  of  them  reached  the  farming  classes.  More 
or  less  distributed.  (Q.)  Each  household  would  have  one 
of  these  rifles  with  swords  on  them  ? — (A.)  Yes,  wherever 
a  member  of  the  household  would  pay  for  the  rifle  or 
bayonet,  and  was  a  member  of  the  organisation.  (Q.)  And 
I  suppose  the  course  would  be  that  these  arms  would  be 
kept  concealed? — (A.)  Yes,  everything  had  to  be  done 
su6  rosa.  (Q.)  But  when  each  farmer  or  man  got  his 
rifle,  did  he  keep  it  in  a  secret  place,  or  did  he  bury  it,  or 
what  was  done  with  it  ? — {A.)  He  took  care  of  it  as  best 
he  could.  {Q.)  Those  arms,  for  the  most  part,  I  presume, 
remained  amongst  the  people  ? — {A.)  They  did.  {Q.)  So 
when  we  come  to  the  later  period,  the  period  of  1879, 
1880,  and  1 88 1,  the  people  would  have  the  arms  more  or 
less  in  their  possession  ? — {A.)  Yes." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  more,  but  going  step  by  step 
we  find,  at  this  time,  at  the  end  of  1879  and  the  commence- 
ment of  i88oj  a  period  no  doubt  of  distress,  a  dormant  peasant 
class  which  had  to  be  roused.  We  find  that  dormant 
peasant  class  in  the  possession  of  arms,  arms  at  the  command 
of  the  farmers  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  of  their  sons,  and 
the  Land  League  formed,  and  Mr.  Parnell  surrounded  by 
these  selected  lieutenants,  with  rare  exceptions  men  who  were 
prominent  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  This  condition  of 
things  was  known  at  least  to  those  who  surrounded  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  must  have  been  known,  as  it  is  proved  here  by  one  who  I 
think  might  well  be  trusted  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.  It  was  known  especially  to  Mr.  Davitt,  it  was  known 
to  Patrick  Egan,  and  it  was  known  to  Brennan,  and  I  think, 
giving  every  allowance  for  his  highly  developed  forgetfulness, 
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it  must  even  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Biggar.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  are  traces  of  one  or  two  meetings.  On 
January  loth,  1880,  the  O'Donoghue  held  a  meeting  at  Kil- 
larney.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leonard  in  his  evidence.  Up 
to  this  time  that  district  had  been  peaceful.  That  speech  (I 
do  not  think  we  have  a  verbatim  report  of  it)  seems  to  have 
been  a  fairly  irritating  or  exciting  speech  to  the  dormant 
peasantry,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Leonard's  evidence,  from  that 
time  that  district  in  Kerry  became  disturbed,  and  difficulties 
were  engendered  and  arose  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  My  Lords,  we  look  to  see  who  at  this  time  were 
managing  the  Land  League.  I  refer  again  to  the  letter  on 
January  28th,  1880,  in  which  Malachi  Sullivan  tells  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  that  the  League  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  Mr.  Brennan.  There  are  one  or  two 
meetings,  as  at  Currow,  in  Sligo,  where  Sheridan  attended ; 
there  is  also  one  in  Mayo,  but  there  were  very  few  meetings. 
The  reason  for  that  may  be  accounted  for.  Engaged  in  the 
relief  of  distress  the  Land  League  was,  we  know ;  but  at  this 
time  there  was  also  a  comparative  absence  of  money.  In  the 
Ives  interview  Mr.  Parnell  explains  that  the  funds  of  the 
League  at  that  time  had  reached  but  a  small  amount.  All  that 
had  been  received  was  jQzifi.  "  We  have  not  made  any  organ- 
ised attempt  to  collect  subscriptions  in  Ireland,  but  received 
when  I  left  $1,200  from  various  sources."  It  is  true 
Mr.  Davitt  in  the  night  excursion  to  which  Mr.  Ferguson 
referred,  about  the  20th  January,  1880,  was  anticipating  money 
from  America,  and  anticipating  money  from  Patrick  Ford,  but 
the  money,  as  appears  from  the  account  given  in  the  schedule 
of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  evidence,  had  not  then  arrived. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Parnell  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  general  election  on  the  20th  March, 
1880.  He  landed  at  Queenstown,  and  at  Cork,  the  county  that 
he  then  represented,  he  received  an  address  of  congratulation 
from  the  Fenian  body,  the  local  body  at  Cork.  It  is  reported 
in  the  "Cork  Herald"  of  the  22nd  March.  It  is  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Parnell  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country. 

"  Fresh  from  the  noble  mission  you  have  undertaken, 
we,  the  Nationalists  of  this  great  county  and  City  of  Cork, 
hasten  to  greet  you  and  offer  the  cordial  welcome  of  not 
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ungrateful  hearts.  ...  We  cannot  deny  our  applause  to 
any  representative  or  body  of  representatives  who  honestly 
and  courageously  strive  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
people.  But  while  saying  this  we  must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  clear  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  looking  for  justice  in  Ireland  from  the  EngUsh  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  firm  belief  of  the  intelligent  manhood  of  the 
country  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for  any  practical 
national  good  through  the  means  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. Impelled  by  such  convictions,  the  Nationalists 
of  the  county  have  determined  that,  as  a  political  party, 
they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming  elections,  and  con- 
sequently no  part  in  the  adoption,  rejection,  or  support  of 
the  Parliamentary  candidates.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
watch  the  course  of  events,  and  also  to  remind  Irishmen 
that  in  themselves,  in  their  virtue,  and  in  their  own 
courage,  in  their  perseverance  in  the  practical  work  lies 
the  best  hope  for  the  prospects  and  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland." 

My  Lords,  that  word  "  Nationalists  "  represents  a  particular 
body.  It  represents,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Land  League,  the  Fenians,  and  it  represented  them  at 
this  time,  namely,  March  1880.  "The  Nationalists  have 
determined  that  as  a  political  party  they  will  take  no  share  in 
the  coming  elections,"  is  a  phrase  that  could  not  refer  to  the 
Land  League  leaders  as  a  whole,  for  Mr.  Parnell  represents 
that  the  Land  League  was  based  on  a  parliamentary  policy. 
This  is  his  statement,  made  in  this  country. 

The  names  of  the  signatories  are  given — R.  Cronin,  two 
Murphys,  and  four  or  five  others,  including  P.  N.  Fitzgerald; 
and  when  asked  as  to  these  men,  as  to  who  they  were,  Mr.  John 
O'Connor  says :  "  I  think  they  would  represent  Fenian 
opinions."  And  so  the  welcome  being  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  in 
that  way,  his  next  step  of  congratulation  is  not  an  unusual 
one,  and  that  was  that  he  should  be  entertained  at  dinner. 
I  make  no  further  comment  upon  the  reception,  except  to 
remind  you  that  there  was  made  that  sad  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar, 
the  Hartmann  speech.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  demonstrate 
that  the  report  is  accurate  and  true.  It  was  Mr.  Parnell's  fate 
to  sit  by  and  to  hear  that  gentleman,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  been  his  principal  assistant  in  Parliament,  use  words  of 
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encouragement  with  reference  to  an  assassin  of  the  most 
miserable  description,  a  man  who  must  have  been  execrated 
by  every  right-thinking  person.  But  without  reference  to  that 
matter,  I  desire  to  note  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  was 
welcomed  to  this  country.  The  Fenians  met  him,  the  Fenians 
addressed  him,  and  assassination  was  encouraged  before  him. 
The  next  event  that  I  know  of  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Parnell's  early  action  upon  his  return,  was  to  obtain  a  sum  of 
;^2,ooo  from  Mr.  Egan  for  electioneering  purposes.  I  am  not 
mentioning  facts  simply  to  recite  them  unless  they  have 
importance  attaching  to  them.  The  importance  of  this  matter 
is  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  League,  even  as  to  dealing  with 
its  money,  was  left  to  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  with  whose  proceedings, 
of  course,  I  have  to  deal.  You  will  recollect  that  by  the  7th 
Resolution,  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  2rst  October,  1879, 
when  the  League  was  formed,  it  was  determined  that  no  money 
should  be  devoted  for  Parliamentary  purposes  or  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes.  Mr.  Parnell  himself  takes  that  view, 
because  he  says  ; — 

"  A  resolution  had  been  passed  at  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  proceedings,  prohibiting 
any  of  the  Land  League  money  from  being  used  for 
Parliamentary  purposes.  I  did  not  myself  altogether 
approve  of  that  resolution  ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  approve  of  it 
at  all,  but  I  supposed  that  it  would  have  no  material  effect, 
since  at  that  time  I  did  not  suppose  we  should  have 
sufficient  money  to  use  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  and  I 
took  no  notice  of  it.  However,  on  my  return  I  found  that 
resolution  staring  me  in  the  face  on  my  making  application 
for  some  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  campaign. 
(Q.)  To  whom  ?—{A.)  To  Mr.  Egan.  However,  Mr. 
Egan  took  a  large  view  of  it,  and  he  met  me,  and  I  think 
the  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  he  gave  me  a  cheque  for 
;;^2,ooo,  whlch  was  about  all  that  we  had  for  the  election 
fight." 

Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he  thinks  the  resolution  was  rescinded  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  rescission  of  that  resolution.  I 
find  no  reference  to  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  League,  no 
trace  of  it  in  any  notice  of  any  changes  at  the  time,  and  no 
notice  of  it  in  any  speech.  In  this  mass  of  matter  it  is 
impossible,  I  fear,  to  do  other  than  overlook   some   of  the 
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evidence,  but  I  believe  you  will  find  no  trace  of  any  alteration 
in  that  resolution.  And  in  the  face  of  it  and  against  the  very 
terms  of  it,  Mr.  Egan,  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  consulting 
his  colleagues,  occupied  such  a  position  that  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Parnell,  deemed  it  right  to  apply  the  sum  of  ;^2,ooo 
to  the  support  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Parnell  whilst  discharging 
Parliamentary  duties. 

Mr.  Davitt  hands  me  a  document,  suggesting  that  it  shows 
that  the  rule  had  been  altered.  My  Lords,  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  any  one  can  so  read  that  document. 

This  document  is  an  address  to  the  Council  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  and  Industrial  League  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  there  appears  this  statement — 

"One  of  the  purposes  for  which  assistance  is  asked 
for  in  America,  is  to  oppose  the  supporters  of  landlordism, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  endeavour  to  obtain  any 
representative  position  in  Ireland,  which  would  be  the 
means  of  aiding  them,  and  prolonging  the  existence  of  the 
present  land  laws  and  perpetuating  the  present  degradation 
and  social  misery  of  labour." 

That  is  a  general  statement.  It  does  not  speak  of  money, 
and  it  was  issued  after  the  ;^2,ooo  had  been  advanced.  This 
is  no  proof  that  the  rule  was  ever  rescinded. 

Of  course  distress  had  stayed  the  agitation  to  some  extent. 
The  general  election,  which  would  be  concluded  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  week  in  April,  also  would  engage  attention. 
The  members  of  Parliament  would  then  have  to  attend  to  their 
Parliamentary  duties,  and  so  it  was,  that  during  this  spring  of 
1880  you  find  comparatively  little  agitation  proceeding.  Mr. 
Parnell  himself,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  attended  a  Nationalist 
meeting  in  Mayo,  at  Claremorris,  and  a  meeting  at  Beaufort, 
in  Kerry,  on  the  i6th  of  May.  There  were  two  meetings  which 
I  have  to  refer  to  in  another  sense ;  they  were  not  Land  League 
meetings,  at  least  not  of  the  character  of  the  ordinary  Land 
League  meetings.  One  was  the  Enniscorthy  scene,  when  Mr. 
Parnell  assisted  Mr.  Byrne  in  his  election ;  and  the  other  was 
the  Rotunda  meeting,  taking  place  on  the  29th  April,  1880. 
I  have  to  refer  to  these  meetings  because  they  are  put  forward 
by  my  learned  friend  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies. 
And  it  is  in  relation  to  the  argument  that  we  have  to  employ, 
when  endeavouring  to  show  that  no  secret  societies  existed, 
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except  the  Moonlighters  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  Land 
League,  that  I  shall  have  again  to  refer  to  those  two  meetings. 
One  was  an  election  meeting  and  one  was  a  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda  in  Dublin  _;  but  I  find  no  trace  of  Mr.  Parnell  attending 
what  would  be  called  a  purely  Land  League  meeting,  except 
these  of  May  3rd  and  May  i6th,  1880,  until  we  come  to  a  later 
date,  between  which  and  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
I  seek  to  draw  a  line. 

Probably  with  the  early  days  of  May,  Mr.  Davitt,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  supply  his  place,  went  to  America. 
Mr.  Davitt — of  course  I  regard  him  as  the  head  of  the  League 
— at  this  time  leaving,  some  one  had  to  supply  his  place. 
Those  whom  we  must  select  as  the  representatives  of  Mr. 
Davitt,  are  Brennan  and  Egan.  Mr.  Brennan,  writing  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  says,  on  the  22nd  May,  1880 : — 

"  When  Mr.  Davitt  was  leaving  for  America  he  re- 
quested me  to  open  whatever  letters  would  come  for  him, 
and  through  that  means  I  read  your  last  letter  to  him." 

Mr.  Parnell's  view  is  that  Mr.  Egan  was  the  chief  manager 
of  the  Land  League.     He  is  asked  : — 

"  In  whose  hands  was  the  management  of  the  League 
left? — (A.)  The  management  of  the  League  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Egan,  and  secondarily  of 
Mr.  Brennan.  (Q.)  When  did  Mr.  Davitt  go  to  America  ? 
— (A.)  Mr.  Davitt  I  suppose  went  to  America  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  1880.  (Q.)  Who  managed  the  Land 
League  during  the  interval  from  March  1880  to  September 
1880?  (A.)  Mr.  Egan  must  have  been  the  chief  manager 
of  the  Land  League." 

And  so  Mr.  Parnell  gave  his  authority  to  Mr.  Brennan,  he 
being  one  of  the  triumvirate  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  regarded  Mr.  Egan  as  the  chief  manager  of  the  Land 
League ;  and  we  havq  the  power  retained  in  the  hands  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  leading  members  of  the 
Fenian  body.  Mr.  Davitt,  who  gives  me  valuable  suggestions, 
says  not  at  this  time.  I  must  withdraw  the  word  "leading"  if 
Mr.  Davitt  takes  exception  to  it.  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  till  the  month  of  May  1880,  and  at  the 
time  he  left  the  Supreme  Council  he  was  not  expelled  the  body 
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but  he  remained  on  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body.  I  see  no 
sign  that  Mr.  Egan  was  expelled  from  the  Fenian  body.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Davitt  attaches  the  importance  I  do  to  ceasing 
to  act  on  the  Supreme  Council  and  still  remaining  a  member 
of  the  Fenian  body.  I  have  here  a  collection  of  the  speeches 
made  during  the  spring  of  1 880,  and  there  is  a  singular  absence, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  of  speeches  of  members  of  Par- 
liament at  that  time.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Parnell's  speech 
at  Beaufort  in  Kerry,  May  1 6th.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Clare- 
morris  speech,  May  3rd.  There  is  also  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon 
on  the  15  th  of  August  at  Kildare,  to  which  for  another  purpose 
I  have  to  refer.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  gentlemen 
there  is  no  evidence  of  other  speeches  by  members,  and  I 
presume  that  that  evidence  would  touch  upon  many,  if  not  all 
the  speeches  made  by  Members  of  Parliament.  But  I  find 
that  speeches  were  made  at  that  time  by  Brennan,  Boyton, 
Walsh  of  Balla,  Gordon,  M.  M.  O'SuUivan,  J.  P.  Quinn, 
Sheridan,  and  this  man  Nally,  whom  we  call  Scrab  Nally. 
Some  of  these  speeches  are,  of  course,  speeches  eminently  fitted 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Davitt's  policy  of  inspiring  and  unsettling  the 
Irish  mind.  I  do  not  think  it  immaterial.  The  speeches  that 
I  refer  to  in  that  sense  would  be  Mr.  Brennan's  speech  at 
Teevnacreeva,  Roscommon,  on  the  30th  May,  1880 ;  another 
speech  of  his  at  Ballinlough,  on  the  27  th  June ;  the  speeches  of 
Boyton,  at  Newtown,  Queen's  County,  on  the  13th  June  ;  and  at 
Cardonagh  of  the  date  of  the  4th  July.  Then  Walsh  of  Balla 
makes  speeches  on  the  22nd  August  at  KiltuUa,  Galway,  and  at 
French  Park,  Roscommon,  on  the  ist  August. 

There  is  a  speech  I  shall  have  to  read  to  you,  occurring  as 
it  did  before  one  of  the  sad  murders  I  shall  have  in  a  few 
minutes  to  deal  with,  made  by  this  man  Gordon,  at  Shrule. 
There  is  a  second  speech  at  Cong,  Galway,  also  an  important 
speech.  Mr.  Quinn,  the  secretary,  makes  a  speech  at  Keash, 
Sligo,  on  the  2Sth  July ;  Sheridan  makes  two  speeches  in 
August  and  July ;  and  Mr.  Scrab  Nally  makes  two  speeches  in 
May  and  June.  I  cannot,  if  I  have  any  regard  to  the  strain  I 
am  placing  upon  your  attention,  read  these  speeches  in  extenso  ; 
I  will  give  them  to  you,  and  ask  that  reference  should  be  made 
to  them,  with  this  observation,  that  the  result  of  those  speeches 
is  to  advocate  a  policy  of  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain;  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  landlordism;  and 
harsh  treatment  of  persons  taking  evicted  farms.     These  were 
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Land  League  meetings.  At  one  meeting,  when  Mr.  Boyton 
spoke,  he  is  termed  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Maryborough 
Branch  of  the  League  a  delegate  from  the  Central  Office  in 
Dublin.  We  know,  by  means  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dillon  to 
Mr.  Harris,  that  at  this  time  some  men  were  at  work,  and  some 
organisation  was  going  on,  and  I  think  these  men  by  their 
speeches  represented  the  work  coming  from  the  organisation. 
I  would  ask  you  to  note  how  far  these  doctrines,  supported  by 
these  men  at  this  time,  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  League. 
The  programme  framed  to  meet  timid  reformers  was  one  thing  ; 
the  speeches  of  these  men  to  the  peasants  assembled  round  the 
platform  formed  another.  These  speeches,  for  the  most  part," 
I  presume,  would  not  be  very  widely  circulated  by  means  of 
journalistic  report ;  and  they  would  meet  with  but  little 
attention  in  Ireland  and  still  less  in  England.  They  w^uld  be 
intended  for  their  hearers  only.  As  fer  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  they  would  not  clash  with  the  words  of  those 
members  of  Parliament  to  whom  Mr.  Davitt  referred  when  in 
America,  as  using  words  and  language  in  Parliament  of  a 
different  character  to  those  that  were  intended  to  be,  and  were 
used  in  Ireland. 

There  is  at  least  one  of  these  speeches  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  reading.  It  is  a  speech  that  was  made  at  a  place  called 
Glenamaddy.  It  is  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  Williamstown,  after  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  who  was  at  a 
later  date  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  League,  but  who 
appeared  at  that  meeting  as  delegate  from  Dublin : — 

"Quinn,delegate  from  Dublin,  addressed  a  few  remarks, 
and  said  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Land  League 
since  its  initiation,  and  thought  that  he  had  never  done  a 
better  day's  work  than  he  had  done  to-day  in  making  up 
the  difference  between  the  two  parties,  and  hoped  that  they 
would  all  join  the  League,  and  that  there  would  not  be  any 
more  difference  between  them,  and  said  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  they  would  be  done  with  blasted  landlord- 
ism, and  hoped  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
them  again  in  a  short  time.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to-day  to 
go  to  Dunmore,  where  he  had  to  address  another  meeting." 

I  have  read  these  words  because  I  do  not  think  I  am 
positively  justified   in  saying  that  Quinn  was  present  when 
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Fitzpatrick  spoke.     He  was  a  delegate  at  this  meeting,  and 
may  or  may  not  have  heard  these  words  : — 

"  Fitzpatrick,  Williamstown,  then  came  forward  and 
spoke  of  the  blasted  hated  landlords,  and  desired  the 
people  to  organise  and  unite,  and  said  that  the  English 
came  into  Ireland  under  the  pirate  flag,  and  afterwards 
hoisted  the  blasted  flag,  and  after  sowing  disunion 
throughout  the  land  referred  to  the  Queen,  but  stopped, 
as  it  was  the  Queen  of  Liberty  he  meant.  The  meeting 
is  small ;  you  all  understand  what  I  mean.  I  cannot  say 
all  I  mean,  the  R.I.C.  are  taking  notes.  My  friends,  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  is  out.v  You  can  have  your  guns 
and  pistols  (cheers),  and  any  man  taking  land  from 
which  a  tenant  is  evicted  or  had  to  give  up  in  consequence 
of  rack-rents,  love  him,  keep  close  to  him,  don't  lose  sight 
of  him.  As  I  said  before,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind.  You 
all  know  what  I  mean.  (Cheers.)  I  must  give  the 
sergeant  time  to  take  notes." 

What  that  man  incautiously  said  in  language  no  one  can 
misunderstand  is,  as  I  am  about  to  suggest  to  you  hereafter, 
simply  the  exaggerated  open  language,  that  repeats  the  same 
idea,  expressed  in  hidden  covert  language,  of  those  who  had 
more  skill  in  expression.  Here  are  a  few  words  more  which 
I  ought  to  read  : — 

"  He  then  referred  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Young  near 
Castlerea,  and  described  the  witness  Clark  as  Lanty 
Moore,  and  called  him  a  vowed  perjurer,  who  swore  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  that  he  did  not  know  who  shot  Mr. 
Young,  and  afterwards  swore  against  those  two  men,  and 
kept  them  from  their  wives  and  families  for  the  last  two 
years.  Afraid  to  put  them  on  trial,  knowing  that  no  honest 
jury  of  the  co.  Roscommon  would  convict  them  on  the 
oath  of  such  a  perjurer,  the  blasted  Government  has  him 
(Lanty  Moore)  guarded  by  police,  and  has  two  of  them 
walking  after  him,  and  you  must  pay  for  them. 

"  (A  voice  :  It's  money  he  wants.) 

"  (Another  voice  :  It's  an  ounce  of  lead  he  wants.) 

"  Fitzpatrick :  He  will  get  it  too,  winking  at  the  crowd. 
You  know  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  out,  as  I 
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said  before.     I  could  not  speak  plain  as  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  are  here.     Ye  all  know  what  I  mean." 

So,  my  Lords,  whether  Mr.  Quinn  was  present  or  not,  it 
proceeded — speakers  who  were  discreet  covering  their  language 
in  great  degree,  speakers  who  were  less  discreet  speaking 
openly,  but  with  that  quick  intelligence  the  Irish  tenant  pos- 
sessed all  of  them  conveying  what  was  their  meaning  and 
what  was  their  intention. 

There  is  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1880,  which  I  would  suggest  to  you  throws  great  light  upon 
those  who  in  the  fullest  degree  possessed  the  authority  of  the 
League,  for  they  were  the  League  and  the  managing  body  of 
the  League.  It  is  that  incident  of  the  raid  for  arms  upon  the 
vessel  called  the  "  Juno,"  occurring  in  the  month  of  August 
1880,  when  forty  cases  of  firearms  and  some  cases  of  cutlasses 
— a  large  number — were  stolen  from  a  vessel  called  the  "  Juno," 
lying  about  six  miles  from  Cork.  The  first  matter  I  wish  to 
refer  to  is  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  Cork  Land  League. 
These  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  read  the  open  pro- 
gramme. They  had  listened  to  the  words  that  from  time  to 
time,  without  doubt,  were  used  by  the  Land  League  leaders, 
words  conveying  devotion  to  constitutional  action  only.  And 
so  these  gentlemen  forming  the  Cork  Land  League,  when  they 
heard  of  the  raid  for  arms,  it  not  being  exactly  within  their 
idea  of  a  constitutional  course,  and  not  finding  any  mention  of 
such  a  class  of  proceeding  in  the  open  programme,  thought 
that  they  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Land 
League  if  they  said  that  such  a  theft  of  arms  so  likely  to  be 
used  for  physical  force  purposes  was  to  be  condemned.  So  a 
resolution  was  moved  : — 

"  That  we  deeply  regret  that  a  robbery  of  useless  old 
firearms  has  taken  place ;  that  we  condemn  lawlessness  in 
any  shape,  and  that  we  believe  the  occurrence  must  have 
been  effected  by  those  who  desire  to  see  a  renewal  of  the 
Coercion  Acts  imposed  upon  this  country,  and  who  wish 
to  give  the  Government  good  value  for  their  secret  service 
money." 

That  was  spoken  to,  and,  as  I  understand,  moved  by  Mr. 
Cronin,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  mayor  of  Cork.     He  has  ceased  to  be  so 
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now,  but  he  has  been  the  head  of  the  corporate  body  in  Cork. 
The  report  says  that  he 

"  Seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  observed 
that  amongst  the  persons  upon  whom  the  Government 
would  try  to  throw  the  odium  of  stealing  these  arms  were 
many  who  had  a  great  deal  more  common  sense  and 
talent  than  would  lead  them  to  rob  and  carry  away  a  few 
old  rusty  firearms." 

An  amendment  was  moved,  but  the  ConstitutionaUsts  in  Cork, 
acting  in  their  belief  of  the  views  of  their  leaders,  carried  that 
resolution  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  so  we  have  a  resolution 
condemning  lawlessness  in  any  shape.  Now  comes  the 
material  consideration.  What  did  the  Land  League  authorities 
think  of  this  resolution  ?  What  view  did  the  men,  many  of 
them  acting  simply  as  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Davitfs  ideas, 
take  of  a  condemnation  of  lawlessness  ?  Their  idea  is  made 
very  clear.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Cork  was  in  the 
"Freeman's  Journal"  of  the  i6th  of  August.  On  the  19th 
August  we  find  in  the  "Cork  Herald"  the  occurrence  in 
Dublin. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Land  League,  Dublin, 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Brennan  " 

(at  this  time  in  charge  of  the  Land  League) 

"  said  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  had  been  discussing 
matters  that  it  ought  to  have  left  alone.  They  had  seen 
by  the  '  Freeman '  of  the  previous  day  that  the  Cork 
branch  of  the  Land  League  had  taken  up  a  matter  that 
did  not  come  under  its  province  at  all.  It  would  be  just 
as  well  if  they  would  confine  themselves  for  the  future  to 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed.  They  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  subject  they  discussed  than  with  the 
relative  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of 
America. 

"  The  chairman  said  he  felt  strongly  with  Mr.  Brennan 
in  this  matter." 

It  is  stated  here  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  the  chair. 

"  The  resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  Land  League 
was  entirely  without  its  sphere.     It  assumed  a  right  to  do 
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what  the  Land  League  distinctly  condemned  and  re- 
pudiated, namely,  judging  the  case  of  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  body.  They  did  not  want  to  place  them- 
selves in  antagonism  with  any  other  bodies  in  Ireland  who 
were  not  placing  themselves  in  antagonism  with  them, 
and  the  same  liberty  which  they  claimed  for  themselves 
they  must  be  prepared  to  allow  to  others.  He  did  hot 
know  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pass  any  resolution  on 
the  subject  or  not,  but  he  took  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  to  be  that  they  entirely  disclaimed  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Cork  Land  League,  and  emphatically  stated 
that  it  in  no  degree  represented  the  feeling  of  that  organi- 
sation." 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  who  locally  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  was  taking  place,  is  asked  : — 

"Now,  who  were  the  body  that  they  were  to  have 
placed  themselves  in  antagonism  with  by  condemning  this  ? 
— (A.)  The  Fenian  organisation,  I  suppose." 

I  ask  you  to  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  dwell  upon  this  re- 
solution. It  is  nothing  that  has  fallen  from  men  by  the  way. 
It  is  nothing  hurriedly  or  thoughtlessly  spoken.  The  resolu- 
tion expressed  the  views  of  the  Land  League  generally.  A 
distinguished  actor  in  these  scenes,  Mr.  Dillon,  representing 
the  Land  League,  selected  to  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting, 
expresses  his  views.  And  Mr.  Brennan,  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  Land  League,  with  the  permission  and  sanction 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davitt,  is  the  person 
who  brings  forward  this  resolution.  The  conduct  they  con- 
demned was  simply  the  action  of  men  who,  objecting  to  law- 
lessness, endeavoured  to  stop  the  robbery  of  arms.  That 
robbery  of  arms  meant  not  only  an  action  of  open  warfare  by 
men  in  the  field ;  it  represented  at  the  least  the  distribution 
that  Mr.  Harris  spoke  of.  If  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood imported  arms,  Mr.  Harris  tells  us  they  were  distributed 
to  the  farmers  and  farmers'  sons,  to  be  used  whenever  the  men 
who  held  them  thought  they  could  be  usefully  employed.  If 
they  were  stolen  they  would  be  used  and  distributed  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  men  who  stole  them  were  the  Fenian 
body,  says  Mr.  O'Connor ;  the  same  men  were  importing  arms 
to  be   distributed,   says   Mr.   Matthew   Harris;   and  now  the 
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Land  League,  when  for  the  first  time  it  discovers  a  branch, 
and  an  important  branch,  taking  a  course  strictly  within  the 
constitutional  line,  condemning  lawlessness  of  any  kind  and 
refusing  to  allow  the  action  of  the  Fenian  body  to  be  passed 
by,  notify,  I  was  going  to  say  under  its  very  corporate  seal,  but 
certainly  with  all  the  solemnity  that  could  be  given  to  it,  their 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  these  men.  And  not  content 
with  a  condemnation  divested  of  reasons,  the  reasons  are 
given,  namely,  "  What  right  have  you  (the  Cork  Land  League 
apparently,  and  to  the  public  acting  constitutionally)  to  say 
one  word  condemning  a  theft  of  arms  to  be  used  as  men  may 
think  proper  according  to  their  own  individual  judgment  ? 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  staying  lawlessness  of  any  kind." 
That  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Cork  Land  League.  If 
that  is  the  view  of  the  Central  League  by  its  authorised 
representatives  when  applying  its  judgment  to  this  kind  of 
lawlessness — lawlessness  of  any  kind  as  it  is  described — what 
was  its  judgment  and  what  were  its  wishes  when  dealing  with 
lawlessness  of  a  more  acutely  criminal  character — with  a  law- 
lessness we  have  to  deal  with  here  in  this  inquiry — that  crime 
which  must  come  under  the  term  "  lawlessness  of  any  kind," 
which  the  Land  League  and  the  central  body  forbade  any  one 
to  interfere  with,  if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  persons 
even  not  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  Land  League  ? 

This  incident  is  full  of  importance,  and  one  other  matter 
in  connection  with  it  I  wish  to  refer  to.  Not  content  with  this 
general  condemnation  of  this  unfortunate  constitutional  body, 
the  Cork  Land  League  had  to  be  punished.  The  next  step 
that  is  taken  to  show  the  hostility  of  the  Land  League  to 
condemnation  of  lawlessness  in  any  shape  was  that  Mr.  Dillon, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  Dublin,  arrives  in  Cork  to  put 
an  end  to  this  rebellious  body  of  the  Land  League.  We  have 
recorded  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dillon  came  down  from  Dublin,  a 
meeting  being  called  by  circular  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
witness,  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  says  : — 

"  I  recollect  Mr.  Dillon  coming  to  town  ....  Very 
probably  I  was  present  at  the  meeting." 

And  then  Mr.  Dillon  says  : — 

"  Now,  I  think  it  right  to  point  out,  especially  in  this 
city,  that  those  who  say  that  this  movement  is  antago- 
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nistic  to  any  other  movement  which  has  the  good  of 
Ireland  in  view  are  misrepresenting  our  motives,  and  are 
treating  us  with  the  grossest  injustice,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  am  known  to  have  the  warmest  sympathy  with 
other  movements  that  have  the  good  of  Ireland  in  view." 

Cork  Fenians  were  meeting  Mr.  Parnell ;  Cork  Fenians,  or 
something  worse,  were  listening  to  Mr.  Biggar's  appeal  to 
Hartmann ;  then  here  Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  to  the  same  men 
— men  who  must  have  been  in  a  majority  at  this  time  gene- 
rally throughout  Cork,  if  not  within  the  very  Land  League 
itself,  tells  them  "  other  movements  "  are  the  movements  I  have 
sympathy  with,  and  we  can  have  no  hostility  to  men  who 
make  raids  for  arms  and  distribute  them  amongst  the  peasants 
of  Ireland.     Then  Mr.  Dillon  proceeds  : — 

"This  movement  is  a  purely  temporary  movement. 
"  We  all  wish  that  it  may  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
Land  League  may  cease  to  exist  very  soon.  The  sooner 
the  cause  ceases  to  exist  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased, 
because  I  don't  like  agitation  at  all  myself.  But  what  has 
thrown  me  into  this  movement  is  the  conviction  that  I  do 
not  see  any  practical  way  of  effecting  good  for  Ireland 
so  long  as  the  existence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  depends  upon  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  small 
class,  and  that  class,  nine-tenths  of  them  at  least,  English 
in  sentiment,  and  apparently  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
honour  or  prosperity  of  their  own  country,  and  I  cannot 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  Nationalist  Irishman  who 
thinks  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  will  be  injured  because 
we  emancipated  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  from  a 
position  which  might  alrjiost  be  described  as  serfdom, 
from  living  on  the  caprice  of  a  few,  and  placed  them  in 
the  position  of  freemen.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  I  thought 
that  the  Irish  people  were  to  be  turned  aside  from  the 
true  path  of  Irish  nationality  by  such  action  as  that ;  if  I 
believed  that  the  Irish  people,  when  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion, were  going  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  Irish  nationality,  I  would  turn  an  EngHsh- 
man  and  be  glad  to  forget  my  country,  because  I  believe 
that  the  people  who  are  only  made  national  by  being  kept 
down  and  in  slavery  are  a  people  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
care  to  work  for.     I  would  wish  to  say  just  this  one  word 
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in  answer  to  thoSe  who  accuse  me,  and  men  like  me,  of 
going  in  for  agitation,  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  not  agitation  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word,  because  I  have  always  told  the  people  at  public 
meetings  that  those  meetings  amount  to  nothing." 

Upon  that  view  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say.  Then 
the  speech  proceeds ;  but  the  result  seems  to  be  that  there  was 
an  entire  reorganisation  of  this  unfortunate  body,  and  we  have 
the  account  of  that.  It  is  proved  by  Mr.  John  O'Connor  in 
his  evidence  that  he  attended  this  meeting,  and  that  he  ob- 
jected to  what  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  original  resolution 
had  to  be  rescinded. 

Now,  I  have  to  deal  with  one  small  matter,  not  uninterest- 
ing matter,  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  seemed  to  attach  considerable 
importance.  The  object  of  his  evidence  was  to  show  that 
there  was  a  body  in  Ireland  hostile  to  himself,  and  who  would 
be  likely,  I  presume,  to  be  committing  crime  in  hostility  to  the 
Land  League.  In  that  sense  and  with  that  view,  Mr.  Parnell 
describes  a  scene  which  has  been  called  the  Blarney  incident. 
He  says  : — 

"  I  was  to  leave  the  train  at  Blarney  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  by  road,  escorted  by  the  farmers  of  the 
county,,  into  Cork.  It  was  some  few  miles  from  Cork, 
and  when  we  left  the  train  for  that  purpose,  and  the  pro- 
cession had  started,  it  was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of 
these  men  from  Cork,  the  physical-force  party,  who  pro- 
ceeded in  the  way  that  I  have  already  described  to  your 
lordships,  drew  their  revolvers,  and  attacked  the  proces- 
sion and  stopped  it.  There  was  considerable  confusion. 
The  farmers  retaliated,  and  there  was  a  fight  between  my 
party  and  this  party.  However,  the  result  was  that  it  was 
agreed  that  if  the  physical-force  party  were  allowed  to 
select  two  from  amongst  my  friends  as  hostages,  and  carry 
them  away,  that  they  would  allow  us  to  go  into  Cork  in 
peace.  This  was  done.  Mr.  Cronin,  I  think,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  were  taken  out  of  their  carriages,  and  carried  off, 
and  kept  away  from  Cork  by  these  people  for  the  day." 

Well,  from  that  it  appears  as  if  there  was  a  state  of  civil 
war ;  that  the  physical-force  party  objecting  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
movements  were  attacking  him  and  attacking  these  constitu- 
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tional  farmers  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Cork.  But,  let 
us  read  what  this  is  by  the  light  of  what  occurred.  These 
people  came  out  from  Cork  in  the  autumn  of  1880  and  demanded 
two  hostages  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hostages 
they  demanded  were  those  two  unfortunate,  constitutional 
men  who  had  condemned  the  raid  on  the  "  Juno."  They 
asked  for  Mr.  Cronin,  who  had  proposed  it,  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
who  had  seconded  it,  and  they  took  them  off  as  hostages,  so 
that  their  evil  influence  should  not  contaminate  Mr.  Parnell. 
But  who  had  also  condemned  Cronin  and  O'Brien?  The 
Land  League  in  Dublin  had  condemned  these  two  unfortunate 
men  also,  and  the  men  who  came  out  from  Cork  and  took 
possession  of  them  as  hostages  were  the  humble  imitators  and 
followers  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan.  If  these  men  were 
objecting  to  Cronin  and  O'Brien  sitting  by  Mr.  Parnell's  side 
as  he  went  into  Cork,  and  wished  to  gather  round  him,  they 
had  done  so  simply  because  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan  had 
told  them  that  Cronin  and  O'Brien  were  evil-doers  and  ought 
to  be  condemned,  and  ought  to  be  sent  away  from  the  Land 
League.  This  incident,  which  is  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the 
hostility  of  the  extreme  classes  to  Mr.  Parnell,  is  an  hostility 
which  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan  had  called  into  existence, 
and  of  the  men  who  were  simply  following  their  lead.  And  so 
when  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  throw  upon  hostile  physical- 
force  men  the  responsibility  of  evil  deeds  done,  let  it  be  noted 
that  in  the  only  prominent  instance  of  the  Land  League  dealing 
with  an  interference  against  lawlessness  by  any  branch,  instead 
of  encouraging  the  branch,  as  has  been  told  you  by  counsel  in 
this  Court,  to  discountenance  crime  or  lawlessness,  they  con- 
demned the  men  who  to  the  best  of  their  ability  were  en- 
deavouring to  stop  the  commission  of  such  lawless  crime; 
they  condemn  them,  they  disband  them,  they  prevent  them 
taking  such  a  course  for  the  future.  They  encourage  men  so 
to  act  by  causing  the  men  who  had  been  the  chief  movers  in 
such  condemnation  to  be  seized  as  hostages;  and  Fenian 
rabble,  as  they  may  be  termed  at  Cork,  led  by  the  words  and 
by  the  action  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan,  are  simply  men 
enlisted  in  the  army  that  Mr.  Parnell,  at  Mr.  Davitt's  suggestion, 
had  called  into  existence.  So  here  we  find  not  only  a  mere 
alliance  between  the  two  wings  of  the  army ;  but,  as  upon  this 
October  day  Mr.  Parnell  rode  into  Cork  with  Mr.  Cronin  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  torn  from  his  side,  he  led  in  person  these  Fenian 
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men,  maybe  the  men  who  had  committed  this  very  raid,  and, 
with  music  playing  and  flags  flying,  Mr.  Parnell  entered  the 
loyal  city  of  Cork  at  the  head  of  these  Fenian  and  criminal 
men. 

And  what  does  the  "  Irish  World  "  say  ?  In  a  letter  which 
was  printed  in  the  "  Irish  World  "  "  Transatlantic  "  writes  : — : 

"  That  great  Cork  procession  of  Sunday  last  was 
headed  by  a  thousand  men,  who  are  the  advanced  guard 
of  Ireland.  There  has  been  a  coolness  between  those 
national  guards  and  the  Land  Leaguers,  but  the  grand 
event  of  Sunday  has  removed  all  that." 

Then  this  occurs  : — 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  Cork  Land  League,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  body,  from  which  all  the  obnoxious 
elements  will  be  expunged,  shows  that  even  the  advanced 
Nationalists  who  mobbed  Mr.  Parnell  at  Enniscorthy  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  are  now  falling  in  with  the 
agitation.  It  is  notorious  that  the  obnoxious  members  of 
the  Cork  League  were  those  men  who  proposed-  and 
carried  a  resolution  condemning  the  raid  for  arms  on  the 
Norwegian  barque  '  Juno '  at  Passage  in  August  last. 
These  men  were  forcibly  removed  from  the  carriages  in 
Mr.  Parnell's  procession  at  Cork  on  Sunday  by  a  number 
of  Fenians  armed  with  revolvers.  In  ejecting  the  ob- 
noxious Land  Leaguers,  the  men  with  the  revolvers 
declared  that  they  had  better  men  to  sit  beside  Parnell ; 
and  who  these  better  men  are  will  be  seen  next  Saturday, 
when  Mr.  Parnell  goes  down  to  Cork  to  join  the  new 
Land  League.  All  joy  and  all  honour  to  those  Irishmen 
who  thus  put  forth  their  hands  to  each  other.  There 
need  not  be  any  secret  in  the  objects  of  the  Fenians  or  of 
the  Land  Leaguers.  Both  have  as  their  common  purpose 
to  free  the  lands  of  Ireland  from  land-robbers  and  fish- 
thieves." 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  this 
connection.  It  is  the  position  Mr.  John  O'Connor  took  up. 
Mr.  John  O'Connor  alludes  to  a  meeting  at  which  Canon 
Shiriikwin  was  present,  and  it  seems  that  this  Canon  Shinkwin 
was  sharing  the  same  unfortunate  ideas  as  Mr.  Cronin  and  Mr, 
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O'Brien,  and  he  made  some  reference  to  revolutionary  forces. 
You  will  recollect  Mr.  O'Connor's  position.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  body.  He  had  been  attracted  by 
Devoy's  open  writings,  telling  him  to  come  out  of  the  rat-holes 
of  conspiracy  and  to  join  the  open  movement ;  but  he  had  also 
listened  to  Devoy's  secret  words,  telling  him  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  remaining  still 
in  the  Fenian  body  and  co-operating  with  them.  '  And  so  when 
Canon  Shinkwin  (unfortunately,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  thought) 
made  some  reference  to  revolutionary  forces,  when  he  had,  as 
Mr.  O'Connor  said,  "  indulged  in  a  denunciation  of  revolution 
and  revolutionary  measures,"  Mr.  O'Connor  thought  any  such 
observation  to  be  altogether  uncalled  for.  This  is  a  member 
of  the  Land  League,  one  of  the  parties  here  before  your 
Lordships  as  a  respondent,  a  member  of  Parliament,  one  who 
is  said  to  be,  of  course,  a  representative  of  this  constitutional 
movement !  Mr.  O'Connor  proceeds  to  state  that  he  protested 
against  such  language.     He  says  :— 

"  I  was  a  converted  Fenian,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
was  anxiously  desirous  to  establish  branches  of  the  League 
all  over  the  county ;  and  as  Canon  Shinkwin  had  delivered 
his  speech,  I  was  very  anxious,  because  there  were  many 
Fenians  who  were  not  so  well  affected  towards  the  con- 
stitutional movement  as  I  was,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
give  us  trouble,  and  I  had  to  placate  them." 

There  was  a  good  deal  done  to  placate  these  Fenians,  and 
to  placate  gentlemen  who  were  out  after  the  moon  had  risen. 
This  is  Mr.  O'Connor's  own  language  : — 

"I  had  to  placate  them.  My  speech,  I  intended, 
should.  And  I  have  always  been  very  sorry  that  Canon 
Shinkwin  did  not  allow  me  to  complete  my  speech.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  have  had  any  reason  to  complain." 

However,  Canon  Shinkwin  says  he  will  have  no  more  of 
that.  I  suppose  Canon  Shinkwin,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
would  not  give  his  countenance  to  any  such  doctrines.  Mr. 
O'Connor  did  his  best  to  be  heard. '  He  was  not  allowed  to 
continue,  and  so  the  placating  of  the  physical-force  body  was 
not  completed  to  the  extent,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  O'Connor 
wished. 
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Distress  not  the  Cause  of  Crime — Local  Character 
OF  the  Distress. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  proceedings  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1880.  I  am  drawing  a  line,  or  endeavouring  to 
draw  a  line,  between  the  months  of  1880,  previous  to  the 
middle  of  September,  and  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  we  have  it  proved  that  there  had  been 
comparatively  little  activity  on  the  part  of  the  League.  The 
Parliamentary  Session  of  1880  was  a  long  one,  and  Parliament 
separated  at  a  late  period ;  but  in  September  the  Irish  members 
returned  to  their  own  country.  Mr.  Parnell  states  that,  at  the 
very  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  Land  League  spread  like  wild- 
fire. I  am  going  to  show  who  it  was  that  held  the  fire  in  their 
hands  and  set  things  alight ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  the  sad, 
sad  state  of  the  country  which  existed  after  the  Land  League 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  compare  it  with  what  had  previously 
existed  in  the  same  localities,  and  what  had  existed  even  after 
the  first  formation  of  the  Land  League  and  during  its  inactive 
life. 

But,  mentioning  in  advance  what  I  purpose  to  do,  I  now 
have  to  deal  with  a  question  which  to  my  mind  goes  to  the 
root  of  all  the  matter  into  which  your  Lordships  are  inquiring, 
or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  it.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
existence  of  crime.  There  is,  of  course,  the  grave  question. 
To  whom  is  that  crime  to  be  traced?  Before  we  can  trace 
crime  to  any  one  we  must  show  its  existence,  and  in  order  to 
see  from  what  causes  crime  has  sprung  we  must  look  at  the 
circumstances  attending  the  coming  into  existence  of  that 
crime.  My  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  knows  very 
well  the  view  I  am  presenting  to  you  is  correct.  He  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  believe,  with  the 
same  sense  of  its  importance  that  I  do.  My  learned  friend 
bases  the  case  that  he  placed  before  you  upon  the  suggestion 
that  recurrent  distress  produced  recurrent  crime,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  distress  existing  in  the  year  1879  produced 
crime,  and  I  presume  my  friend  also  intended  to  say  that  the 
same  distress  produced  it  in  1880;  and  he  must,  to  make  his 
argument  a  sound  one,  continue  to  ascribe  to  the  distress  of 
1881  and  the  distress  of  1882  the  existence  of  crime,  strange 
as  that  argument  must  be.     But  at  the  time  when  distress  did 
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exist  my  friend,  of  course,  has  some  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment. You  are  more  likely  to  find  crime  coming  from  a  dis- 
tressed and  troubled  people  than  you  are  to  find  it  proceeding 
from  those  who  are  in  prosperity.  That  is  a  proposition  that  I 
would  not  say  there  is  not  argument  to  be  found  in  support  of. 
But  then  we  have  to  deal  not  with  mere  theory  and  not  with 
mere  hypothesis.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts  which  exist, 
with  a  time  which  is  past.  We  know  now  within  the  limits  of 
the  accuracy  of  testimony  what  did  occur.  I  am  going  to 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  my  learned  friend's 
argument,  and  I  am  going  to  show  to  you,  step  by  step,  that 
this  distress,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  produce  this  crime.  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  that  where  distress  was  the  greatest 
the  crime  did  not  exist.  Where  the  country  was  comparatively 
more  prosperous  the  crime  there  was  to  be  found.  And,  of 
course,  when  I  come  to  later  time,  I  shall  have  to  express 
words  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  it  is  to  be  demon- 
strated Ireland  had  reached  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity, 
and  distress  happily  had  passed  away  under  the  influence  of 
beneficent  seasons,  how  it  was  that  even  then  when  distress 
had  ceased  to  be  existent  and  there  was  none  of  it,  my  friend 
in  his  argument  still  could  be  suggesting  that  a  non-existent 
distress  had  been  the  cause  of  the  crime. 

But  I  have  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  period 
of  1879  and  the  year  1880.  I  have  passed  already  over  the 
growth  of  the  distress  of  1879.  I  will  not  repeat  myself.  I 
passed  over  a  time  of  anticipated  famine  or  anticipated  dis- 
tress, distress  imminent,  distress  growing ;  and  then  there  was 
a  time  when,  in  the  winter  of  1879,  undoubtedly  it  became 
acute.  But,  my  Lords,  we  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  locality 
of  the  distress.  It  is  not  enough,  when  dealing  with  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's  argument,  to  treat  this  question  at 
large,  and  to  treat  it  without  analysis.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
my  learned  friend  to  say,  "  Oh,  there  was  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  there  was  crime  in  Ireland."  It  does  not  show  that  that 
distressed  class  produced  the  crime.  To  my  view  also  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  my  friend  to  say  there  was  distress  in  a 
county  of  Ireland,  crime  in  a  county  of  Ireland,  therefore  the 
distress  produced  the  crime.  The  counties  of  Irelarid  are 
large,  the  counties  of  Ireland  are  composed  of  a  population  of 
different  classes,  and  a  population  some  of  which  suffered  more 
and  others  less  from  distress. 
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I  ask  for  further  analysis ;  I  ask  for  further  inquiry ;  I  am 
seeking  to  localise  the  distress,  and  to  localise  it,  to  some  it 
may  appear,  minutely,  but  at  any  rate  accurately,  and  if  you 
should  find  that  in  certain  districts  distress  had  reached  com- 
paratively the  greatest  point,  that  distress  had,  to  meet  my 
learned  friend's  view,  become  acute,  and  then  if  you  find 
absence  of  crime,  and  if  I  show  further  localities  where  com- 
paratively there  was  no  distress,  and  yet  a  great  amount  of 
crime,  I  ask  a  certain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts. 
And  if  in  addition  to  them  I  should  happen  to  prove  that  in  the 
localities  where  there  was  great  distress  and  no  crime  the  Land 
League  was  absent,  absent  in  its  presence,  absent  in  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  if  I  prove  that  in  the  prosperous  districts  where 
there  was  great  crime  the  Land  League  was  present,  active, 
inciting,  raising  the  dormant,  timid  class  of  Mr.  Harris's  view, 
then  I  should  ask  also  that  another  inference  should  be  drawn, 
and  I  should  ask  that  the  charges  made — made  by  the  "Times" 
newspaper  against  the  Land  League  as  a  whole,  against  the 
individuals  who  formed  it,  who  controlled  it,  and  carried  on  its 
organisation — shall  be  held  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  home  to 
the  Land  League  has  been  traced  the  cause  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  sad  state  of  crime  into  which  the  country  was 
brought. 

I  am  placing  before  you  very  broad,  and  I  hope  not  unim- 
portant propositions.  To  prove  them  I  admit  I  cannot  rely 
upon  mere  vague  assertions.  I  have  to  enter  into  the  analysis, 
and  without  apologising  to  those  who  may  wish  to  be  indulged 
by  other  matters  of  a  more  interesting  and  more  lively  character, 
I  will  enter  into  this  as  briefly  and  as  concisely  as  I  can,  with 
the  view,  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  the  very 
greatest  importance. 

I  will  first  seek,  as  I  have  said,  to  localise  the  distress.  I 
do  not  know  how  better  I  can  do  so  than  by  referring  to  the 
map  of  Ireland,  and  endeavouring  to  trace  where  this  distress 
existed  by  two  classes  of  testimony.  We  have  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  orally.  We  have  the  reports  of  the  different 
inspectors  who  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
especially  during  the  concluding  months  of  the  ydars  1879  and 
1880,  and  then  we  have  that  indirect  testimony  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  description  of  the  distressed  districts  as  scheduled 
in  the  Relief  from  Disturbance  Bill  of  1880. 

By  reference  to  the  schedule  in  the  Bill  you  will  see  that 
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nineteen  counties  of  Ireland  in  which  some  distress  existed  are 
named  in  the  schedule.  Ulster  and  the  English  pale  of 
Leinster  are  excluded,  and  I  think  the  reading  of  the  Disturb- 
ance Bill  must  be  taken  to  be  that  whilst  there  may  not  be 
distress  in  all  those  counties  throughout  the  whole  area,  but 
only  a  portion  of  them,  yet  the  distress  was  the  distress  of 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  confined 
in  its  acute  character  to  a  comparatively  narrow  area,  even  if 
in  its  more  general  character,  of  course,  the  area  is  more 
extended. 

My  Lords,  the  map  of  Ireland  may  be  usefully  looked  at  to 
see  where  this  distress  existed.  Commencing  on  the  extreme 
northern  'coast  of  Ireland  in  Donegal,  and  passing  along  the 
west  coast,  touching  portions  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  then 
Clare  and  Kerry,  and,  passing  eastward  round  Bantry  Bay  and 
Cape  Clear,  we  come  to  the  coast  of  Cork,  and  this  western 
coast  is  fringed  throughout  almost  its  entire  line  with  islands. 
Some  of  them  are  of  comparatively  larger  area,  others  very 
small,  most  of  them  hold  an  excessive  population,  all  of  them 
are  subjected  to  the  disastrous  influence  of  their  close  proximity 
to  the  Atlantic,  producing  a  damp  atmosphere,  a  soil  affected 
by  its  influences — some  coming  from  afar  off,  from  the  Gulf 
Stream — and  rendering  the  population  a  population  dependent 
for  the  most  part  upon  a  soil  that  is  productive  of  little,  depend- 
ing sometimes  not  even  upon  the  natural  growth  of  that  soil. 
Some  one  has  said  when  the  kelp  trade  went,  and  no  seaweed 
could  be  dealt  with,  you  could  not  expect  cereal  crops  to  grow 
on  rocks,  or  potatoes  to  be  found  among  stones ;  and  we  can 
understand  that  when  this  trade,  the  destruction  of  which  has 
been  spoken  to,  left  the  neighbourhood  of  this  densely  popu- 
lated district — densely  populated  according  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil — when  there  came  a  winter  of  excessive  rain 
so  that  fuel  could  not  be  gathered,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  with  their  staple  trade  gone,  with  their  natural  food, 
potatoes,  reduced  to  a  small,  insufficient,  and  diseased  crop,  we 
can  understand  that  the  distress  could  be  seen  from  afar  off, 
and  that  when  it  did  come  into  existence  it  would  fall  with 
great  and  sad  weight  upon  this  population,  many  in  numbers 
and  devoid  of  all  natural  means  of  support.  And  so  it  is  proved 
before  you  that  this  distress  existing  throughout  this  fringe  of 
the  coast,  must  also  find  its  severity  not  limited,  but  its  severity 
existent  some  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  as  you  proceed  from 
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the  coast,  as  you  proceed  from  the  strip  that  some  people  have 
put  as  narrow  as  fifteen  miles  or  so,  so  you  find  the  distress 
diminishing  until  at  length  you  come  to  the  centre  of  the  island 
where  the  line  I  have  drawn  is  to  be  found,  and  where  the 
distress  vanishes  and  does  not  exist  at  all. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  evidence  establishes  to  you,  and  the 
report  that  I  am  about  to  refer  to  also  establishes,  that  the 
nearer  you  come  to  the  coast  so  you  find  the  distress  greater. 
As  you  lose  the  humidity  of  the  ocean,  as  you  lose  the  sterile 
quality  of  these  western  rocks  and  these  western  islands,  so  the 
distress  commenced  to  pass  away  in  degree.  I  have  no  right 
to  say  these  things  unless  I  prove  them,  but  I  am  now  going  to 
use  the  same  means  of  proof  as  that  upon  which  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  relies.  My  friend  relied  upon  the 
reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  in  the  very  first 
report  he  gave,  a  report  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  Mr.  Roughan  in  the  year  1880,  even  he  treats  the  distress 
to  be  anticipated  as  being  limited  to  certain  districts.  "  In 
regard,"  said  my  learned  friend  at  the  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment, "  to  the  prospects  of  the  poorer  class,  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  there  would  be  great  distress  in 
certain  districts."  Then  my  friend  proceeded,  and  he  himself 
describes  what  he  is  relying  upon.  We  have,  says  my  learned 
friend,  selected  certain  reports,  and  the  way  my  friehd  selected 
them  was  to  take  a  report  from  each  union  relating  to  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  and  a  part  of  West  Cork, 
which  may  be  considered  to  comprise  the  poorest  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  a  report  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Galway  and  Mayo.  These  counties,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
represent  the  coast  counties,  the  counties  to  which  the  fringe 
of  the  island  is  attached,  and  my  learned  friend  so  far  localises 
the  acute  character  of  the  distress.  He  selects  certain  reports 
from  each  union  in  the  different  counties,  and  he  appeals  to 
these  reports  to  support  his  proposition  that  distress  was  there 
very  severe,  and  I  presume  my  learned  friend  intended  to  draw 
the  inference  that  crime  also  ran  with  the  distress.  Now,  I  will 
accept  the  same  test  that  my  learned  friend  submitted  to  you. 
I  will  accept  the  same  evidence  that  he  placed  before  you.  I 
will  introduce  in  that  respect  no  mere  suggestion  of  fact  of  my 
own  or  of  those  witnesses  we  have  called,  but  I  will  take  these 
very  reports,  and  out  of  these  reports  I  will  endeavour  to 
support  the  proposition  I  have  made. 
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I  have  taken  the  four  counties  of  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo, 
and  Cork.  From  those  counties  four  reports  from  different 
unions  are  quoted  by  my  learned  friend  (making  therefore 
sixteen  reports),  in  which  the  evidence  of  distress  is  very  bad. 
I  admit  it.  In  respect  to  the  other  reports  quoted  by  my 
learned  friend  either  the  distress  is  not  bad  actually,  or  not  bad 
comparatively,  or  you  will  find  in  each  report  that  there  are 
words  of  mitigation  •  but  the  sixteen  reports,  representing  acute 
distress  in  these  four  counties  selected  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
I  am  now  about  to  comment  upon. 

The  first  county  I  would  deal  with  is  the  county  of  Galway. 
My  learned  friend  in  the  county  of  Galway  mentions  four 
unions,  Ballinasloe,  Clifden,  Galway  town  and  vicinity,  and 
Oughterard.  Of  these  unions  Ballinasloe  does  not  come  within 
this  district  which  I  have  termed  the  fringe ;  it  is  comparatively 
an  inland  district,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
situated  close  to  the  borders  of  Roscommon.  Now  we  have 
the  report  of  this  union.  It  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Roughan,  and 
you  will  find  it  in  the  appendix  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
reports  for  1880  that  my  learned  friend  put  in. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  Ballinasloe  Union  on 
the  28th  instant,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  district.  A 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
distress  prevails,  some  maintaining  that  it  is  very  severe, 
and  that  if  the  people  in  various  localities  had  not  been 
relieved  from  charitable  funds  they  would  have  either 
come  into  the  workhouse  or  have  perished  from  want. 
Distress  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Ballinasloe  and 
Creagh  dispensary  districts,  but  it  is  being  mitigated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  public  charity,  and  by  works  which 
are  in  operation  on  Lord  Clancarty's  property.  Work  is 
also  given  very  extensively  by  Lord  Ashtown  in  Killoan 
electoral  division,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Mahon  in 
Ahascragh,  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  Dismany,  and  by  several 
other  proprietors  in  different  parts  of  the  union.  There 
are  very  many  resident  landlords  in  this  union,  and  with 
the  aid  given  from  her  Grace's  funds  and  other  sources,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  people  will  be  well  maintained  until 
works  under  the  Baronial  sessions  come  into  operation." 
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In  that  district,  for  good  (Jr  for  evil,  Sir  Charles  Russell 
admits  that  no  crime  existed,  and  whilst  my  learned  friend 
limits  his  admission  to  certain  properties,  I  think  those 
properties  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property 
about  Ballinasloe,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  crime  there.  He 
says  : — 

"  Your  Lordship  has  heard  of  no  crime  or  outrage  on 
that  property.  Then  he  mentions  certain  other  persons 
who  are  in  other  districts  giving  labour.  I  mention  their 
names  merely  to  remind  your  Lordship  again.  The  name 
of  Lord  Ashtown,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Mahon,  are  not  cases  in  which  any  outrages  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  upon  and  in  relation  to  their 
property." 

My  Lords,  when  there  was  such  distress  as  is  expressed  in 
this  report,  according  to  the  evidence  and  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  admission,  crime  did  not  exist. 

We  come  now  to  Clifden,  which  represents  the  extreme 
western  coast,  and  within  that  union  you  will  find  the  Islands  of 
Galway,  or  some  of  them.  The  report  on  the  islands  I  shall 
refer  to  again,  but  I  will  first  consider  the  report  on  the  main- 
land. There  we  find  the  account  of  this  unfortunate  cessation 
of  the  kelp  trade. 

"  Among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  com- 
bined to  impoverish  this  union,  a  very  important  item 
is  the  cessation  of  the  '  kelp '  trade  along  the  sea  coast. 
For  many  years  past  the  preparation  of  this  weed,  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  has  been  the  source  of 
employment  to  a  large  class  who  used  to  procure  it  from 
the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  subject  it  to  a  process  of 
burning,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  would  then  realise 
from  ^5  to  £,1  a  ton.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  kelp 
has  been  superseded  by  some  Chilian  mineral,  and  the 
trade  appears  to  have  been  entirely  discontinued. 

"  The  potato  crop  is  below  the  average,  and  as  in  every 
other  union  there  has  been  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  stock ;  but  it  is  to  the  large  graziers  that  this  has 
been  most  disastrous,  and  not  the  very  poor  peasantry, 
who  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  supply  of  potatoes  and 
their  exertions  at  the  English  harvest.     And  it  is  among 
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this  latter  class  that  destitution  is  most  likely  to  be  felt, 
but  actual  distress  at  present  is  not  the  case,  and  I  may 
mention  that  Clifden  has  recently  been  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  English  newspapers,  who,  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  people, 
were  astonished  at  the  state  of  their  dwellings  and  general 
surroundings.  Hence  all  sorts  of  rumours  are  rife  on 
which  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed,  but  to-day's 
fair  afforded  me  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  that 
the  peasantry  were  warmly  clad,  and  evinced  no  signs 
of  hunger  or  want.  The  coming  spring,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  will  see  a  large  section  of  the  people  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  arising  from  the  causes  before 
referred  to,  and  aggravated  by  their  heavy  liabilities  with 
the  tradespeople,  and  the  attitude  they  have  elected  to 
adopt  towards  the  landlords.  On  their  liabilities  I  need 
not  enlarge ;  the  same  state  of  things  exists  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  other  unions,  but  with  reference  to  the 
position  they  hold  towards  their  landlords,  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  union  is  the  theatre  of  almost  daily  acts  of  violence. 
No  rent  has  been  paid,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a 
proportion  of  the  tenantry  would  be  willing  to  pay  if  they 
dared,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  this  class  will  be  able 
to  retain  the  money  in  their  possession  until  they  find 
that  payment  is  enforced,  the  temptation  to  spend  it  being 
great.  Several  of  the  landlords  appear  to  have  been 
anxious  to  meet  the  emergency  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  much 
employment  has  been  given,  but  notwithstanding  this  they 
are  subjected  to  every  kind  of  intimidation,  and  to  overt 
acts  of  defiance,  and  thus  the  country  is  the  scene  of  much 
dissension.  The  landlords,  finding  their  authority  re- 
pudiated, appear  determined  to  adopt,  if  necessary,  rigorous 
measures,  and  some  of  the  agents,  I  am  informed,  are 
instructed  to  issue  ejectments  forthwith,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peasantry  show  every  inclination  to  resent 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  utmost. 

"  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the 
surrounding  districts  will  seek  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse 
next  month,  and  towards  the  end  of  February.  I  antici- 
pate there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  privation  with 
a  proportionate  demand  for  relief,  but,  as  before  stated,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  distress  at  present,  and  I  speak 
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from  personal  observations,  having  driven  through  a  great 
part  of  the  union." 

My  Lords,  this  is  Mrs.  Blake's  district — part  of  it.  Mrs. 
Blake  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  as  the  end  of 
1879.  She  gave  the  testimony  of  the  agitation  commencing 
then  for  the  first  time,  and  difficulties  arising  with  the  tenants. 
She  also  tells  you  that  the  tenants  came  to  her  and  said  that 
they  had  got  the  rent  but  that  they  did  not  dare  to  pay. 

Now,  Mrs.  Blake's  evidence  is  confirmed  by  this  evidence, 
which  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  put  in  before  you.  Here  is  the 
statement  of  the  inspector,  upon  whose  report  he  asks  you  to 
rely  and  to  act,  and  this  gentleman,  independent,  I  presume, 
in  the  making  of  his  report,  tells  us  the  truth.  Here,  in  this 
district  he  had  seen  the  peasants,  the  small  holders,  warmly, 
decently  clad,  distress  not  existing  ;  and  at  that  time  he  states 
that  outrage  was  existing,  as  Mrs.  Blake  has  proved,  and  as  he 
was  aware,  the  tenants  not  in  distress,  able  to  pay  their  rents, 
were  coerced  by  these  men  who  were  unsettling  Ireland,  and 
who  were  rousing  the  dormant  peasantry.  These  tenants  here 
at  least  could  find  support,  and  had  the  rent  to  pay  but  dared 
not  pay  it.  And  now  here,  where  this  agitation  existed,  and 
where  distress  did  not  exist,  as  this  report  states,  here  was  this 
crime  in  its  earliest  stage,  showing  itself,  and  developing  itself, 
and  I  only  ask  what  becomes  of  my  learned  friend's  argument 
of  recurrent  distress  producing  recurrent  crime,  when  the  report 
says  apparently  little  distress  but  great  crime  ?  Where  did  it 
come  from  ?  My  Lords,  it  came  from  the  state  of  things  that 
Mr.  Parnell  in  a  few  months  exultingly  described  thus  :  "  Our 
organisation  is  ripe,  very  ripe,  in  Galway,"  and  this  was  the  fruit 
of  the  ripeness  that  had  been  produced.  It  was  the  fruit  through 
the  agitation  which  produced  this  crime, — this  terrorism  over 
the  landlords,  this  non-payment  of  rents  by  the  tenants  who 
were  not  only  able  but  willing  to  pay.  Here,  out  of  the  evidence 
my  friend  has  placed  before  you,  comes  the  certain  proof 
that  the  distress  of  this  district  did  not  produce  the  crime,  but 
that  the  crime  was  produced  by  factitious  agitation,  and  pro- 
duced under  the  circumstances  here  described,  and  not  from 
the  motives  and  causes  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  have 
alleged. 

My  Lords,  that  disposes  for  the  present  of  a  second  union 
in  Galway.     The  next  union  in  the  county  of  Galway  is  Galway 
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town,  of  which  there  is  a  report  by  the  same  gentleman,  Mr. 
Roughan,  dated  September  2nd,  1879.  Galway  town  is  situ- 
ated on  Galway  Bay,  and  I  see  in  proximity  to  it  there  is 
Seaweed  Point,  so  that  represents,  therefore,  part  of  the  sea 
shore.     Mr.  Roughan  says — 

"  During  the  last  ten  days  I  made  personal  and  other 
inquiry  at  different  parts  of  the  union,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  the  general  conditions  of  the  poor,  especially  the 
cottiers,  the  labourers,  and  artisans  is  in  very  much  worse 
state  than  it  has  been  since  1850.  Yet  the  demand  for 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  has  not  materially  in- 
creased, and  the  country  never  was  more  free  from 
disease.  There  were  458  inmates  on  the  ist  December, 
1878,  while  there  are  480  at  present,  and  this  increase 
is  not,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  infirm 
classes,  but  is  in  the  able-bodied  males  and  females  and 
in  the  children.  There  were  131  infirm  in  the  house  on 
the  ist  December,  1878,  while  there  are  at  present  only 
133-"^ 
Then  it  proceeds — 

"  The  labouring  classes  are  now  entirely  without  em- 
ployment, and  the  small  householders  and  room-keepers 
living  in  the  town  of  Galway  and  the  various  small  villages 
in  the  union  are  suffering  intensely  from  the  want  of  fuel ; 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  are  able  to  bear  up 
against  it.  The  country  people  have  many  resources  that 
are  not  within  reach  of  those  living  in  towns,  and  I 
observe  no  likelihood  of  any  organisation  being  made  by 
charitable  purposes  for  forming  a  coal  or  fuel  fund.  The 
want  is  so  extensive  that  private  charities  could  not  cope 
with  it ;  the  prices  of  provisions,  fortunately,  are  not  high, 
for  good  potatoes  can  be  bought  at  4s.  per  cwt.,  Indian 
meal  js.,  oatmeal  12s.  6d.,  American  bacon  and  American 
beef  $d.  per  pound." 

So  far  as  is  seen  on  the  face  of  the  report,  there  is  no  proof 
of  crime.  Your  Lordships  have  before  you  what  is  termed  a 
confidential  report  as  to  crime.  That  would  give  us  the 
agrarian  crime  certainly  of  any  severe  character.     I  can  find 

'  Appendix  to  the  Local  Government  Report,  1880,  p.  115,  ef  seq. 
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no  trace  of  crime  proved  in  this  Galway  district,  which,  I 
presume,  is  an  average  district.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  evidence  or  in  the  reports.  Here,  again,  we 
find  an  absence  of  crime,  and  up  to  the  present  time  an 
absence  of  the  Land  League. 

There  is  only  one  more  union  in  the  county  of  Galway — ' 
Oughterard. 

My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  read  it  as  from  Ballinrobe ; 
it  is  because  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  was  writing  from 
Ballinrobe.  He  was  writing,  I  suppose,  from  another  district, 
and  it  is  dated  from  Ballinrobe.  The  report  is  dated  the 
27th  January,  1880. 

"The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  several 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Rosmuck,  which  was  the  scene 
of  my  recent  inquiries,  was  a  lamentable  illustration  of 
how  people  can  live  with  no  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
and  this  in  the  townland  of  Camus  was  mainly  noticeable. 
This  district  was  the  principal  centre  of  the  kelp  trade, 
and  unlike  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  quality  of 
the  land  was  not  such  as  to  admit  of  farming  being  suc- 
cessfully pursued  when  the  kelp  was  superseded.  The 
soil  is  almost  altogether  gravel  and  rocks,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  kelp  trade  to  the  Camus  people  is  practically 
the  cessation  of  their  only  means. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  Rosmuck  parish  I  am  convinced 
must  henceforward  for  some  few  months  in  the  year  be  in 
actual  want.  It  has  an  unfortunately  large  population, 
the  advantage  of  a  good  harvest  is  inappreciable,  for 
potatoes  will  not  grow  in  rocks,  no  matter  how  prosperous 
the  season  may  be ;  they  have  few  boats,  and  so  small 
is  the  proportion  of  the  people  that  can  speak  English, 
that  I  am  satisfied  the  opportunities  for  labour  offered  at 
the  English  harvest,  they  have  seldom  availed  themselves 
of.  Very  many  of  the  people  have  not  food  to  last 
them  for  another  fortnight.  Three  half-years'  rent  are 
due  by  them,  and  their  liabilities  have  been  accumulating 
since  the  kelp  industry  failed.  In  cases  like  this,  which 
are  not  without  parallel  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  devise 
any  means  that  will  prove  effectual  in  permanently  amelio- 
rating the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Works  may  be 
inaugurated  now,  and  if  they  are  not  expeditiously  pro- 
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ceeded  with,  the  delay,  I  fear,  will  prove  serious.  Potato 
seed  may  be  advanced,  their  debts  may  be  discharged, 
their  arrears  of  rent  paid  off — all  this  may  be  done  this 
year,  but  these  measwres,  be  they  individually  or  collect- 
ively carried  on,  can  never  enable  the  Camus  people, 
now  that  the  kelp  has  failed,  to  live  through  any  year 
without  such  extraneous  assistance  as  they  can  seldom 
hope  to  procure.  In  most  other  parts  of  the  union  there 
is  enough  food  among  the  smaller  tenants  to  last  them 
for  some  time,  probably  till  the  organisation  of  the  relief 
works,  but  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  obliged  to 
consume  their  seed  potatoes." 

My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  that  was  a  very  bad  report,  and  shows 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  consequence  of  the 
kelp  trade  going.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  worse.  I  now 
ask  what  was  the  state  of  crime  in  this  district,  which  is,  I 
think,  as  bad  as  any  you  will  find,  among  those  of  which  my 
friend  can  speak  ?  There  was  one  land-grabber  there,  but 
he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  did  not 
produce  any  great  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding 
people.  But  bad  as  the  distress  was  we  do  not  find  crime 
existing  in  this  district.  You  have  the  evidence  on  this  point 
of  Mr.  John  Monaghan,  a  resident  at  Oughterard.  He  is 
asked  : — ■ 

■"  Had  you  any  land-grabbers  in  that  district  ? — (A.) 
Well,  no,  except  one ;  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League 
took  a  vacant  farm,  and  I  was  the  first  member  that  left 
when  he  would  not  be  expelled  from  the  League.  I  left 
myself  six  or  eight  months.  (Q.)  He  was  the  only  land- 
grabber  in  the  place,  was  he? — {A.)  He  was  the  only 
land-grabber  in  our  parish.  (Q.)  You  are  pretty  strong, 
then,  in  your  neighbourhood,  in  keeping  down  the  land- 
grabbers  ? — (A.)  Well,  there  was  no  land  to  be  grabbed 
at  this  time  because  it  was  grabbed  years  before  that." 

I  think  he  is  speaking  of  a  later  time ;  but  now  of  all  this 
time  he  is  asked  as  to  crime — 

"  Although  the  people  were  poor,  and  though  the 
ejectments  were  numerous,  there  was  no  crime  to  speak 
of  in  that  neighbourhood  until  1879  to  1880  ? — (A.)  No, 
nor  then." 
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And  this  is  a  witness  called  by  my  learned  friend,  he  is 
called  on  behalf  of  the  respondents.  Then  said  Sir  Charles 
Russell  in  re-examination  in  dealing  with  this  matter — 

"You  have  said  there  was  no  crime  except  some 
outrages  you  mentioned,  apparently  not  very  important, 
you  thought,  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  of 
Mrs.  Blake?— (yf.)  That  is  all  I  heard  of  {Q.)  Is  that 
Mrs.  Blake  of  Renoyle  ?— (^.)  Of  Renoyle." 

My  friend's  witness,  Mr.  Monaghan,  was  at  another  district 
— Oughterard — and  Renoyle  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Clifden  dis  ■ 
trict,  and  far  away  from  this  place.  But  here  in  this  district, 
where  the  distress  was  bad,  you  find,  upon  the  testimony  o 
one  of  the  witnesses  called  for  the  respondents,  that  there  was 
no  crime,  but  that  he  had  only  heard  of  crime  in  Renoyle  some 
distance  away,  and  on  another  property.  The  witness,  indeed, 
says  that  there  was  no  land-grabbing ;  but  I  am  dealing  now 
with  that  which  my  friend  has  put  forward,  namely,  that  evic- 
tion, or  no  eviction,  distress  produced  crime.  The  rich  man 
who  is  evicted  is  irritated ;  perhaps  his  irritation  is  more  on 
account  of  the  greater  loss  than  a  poor  man's.  But  eviction, 
according  to  my  friend's  argument,  is  a  separate  point — 
the  point  of  distress  producing  recurrent  crime,  even  where 
there  was  no  eviction,  was  one  of  the  grounds  which  my  friend 
was  leading  up  to,  whien  he  said  distress  produced  recurrent 
crime. 

We  come  next  to  the  four  unions  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 
The  first  is  Cahirciveen,  the  second  Dingle,  the  third  Kenmare, 
and  the  fourth  Listowel.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  note  that  in 
this  county  of  Kerry  the  Land  League  made  but  little  way  at 
first.  Mr.  Parnellhad  been  at  Beaufort  on  the  i6th  May,  1880, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  what  would  be  termed  the  first  Land 
League  meeting  was  on  October  loth,  at  Castleisland.  There 
had  been  no  doubt  some  Land  Leagueism  permeating  through 
the  country,  but  a  Land  League  meeting  as  such,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  League,  I  think  must  be  traced  as 
springing  from  the  date  of  October  loth,  1880. 

I  am  now  at  Cahirciveen,  which  is  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Power,  under  date  of  the  i8th  January,  1880. 

"  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  last 
Tuesday,  the   15th   instant.     From   what  I  could  gather 
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from  collectors,  relieving  officers,  guardians,  etc.,  and  also 
from  personal  observation,  I  should  think  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  distress  in  this  union.  The  workhouse, 
however,  does  not  show  any  large  increase  in  numbers. 
On  the  loth  January  this  year  the  numbers  are  only 
twenty-five  in  increase  of  the  corresponding  date  last  year 
in  in-door  relief,  and  about  sixteen  in  out-door  relief. 

"  No  applicants  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  board, 
which  was  held  in  the  courthouse,  but  a  large  number  of 
applicants  for  relief  on  meat  tickets  provided  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund  besieged  the  court-house. 
Their  appearance,  I  may  state,  as  a  rule,  was  extremely 
miserable,  and  the  eagerness  to  obtain  relief  was  very 
marked.  Some  of  the  women  I  ascertained  had  walked 
thirteen  miles  to  obtain  relief  for  their  families,  though  I 
should  say  the  principal  part  belonged  to  the  town.  There 
were,  I  should  say,  about  four  hundred  people  relieved, 
if  not  more,  as  heads  of  families.  I  was  told  that  con- 
siderable distress  existed  at'  Port  Magee  and  Valentia 
Island,  and  other  sea  coast  districts  about  Cahirciveen. 
These  districts  have  only  received  small  portions  of  the 
funds  received  at  present  at  Cahirciveen,  about  ^80  in  all. 
Glenbeigh  Dispensary  district  is  also  in  a  distressed  con- 
dition, being  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  Union, 
though  nowhere,  as  I  can  gather,  is  actual  starvation  to  be 
apprehended." 

Then  he  says  "the  supply  of  fuel  in  the  Union  appears  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people."  That  I  should 
call  rather  a  mixed  report.  There  was  bad  distress  to  some 
extent.  But  still  that  is  one  of  the  distressed  districts  scheduled 
and  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend  as  one  in  which  crime 
should  exist,  and  no  crime  was  there.  You  will  find  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  this  point  given  by  Captain  Plunkett.  He 
was  stationed  in  Kerry,  and  he  of  course  knew  this  district  well. 
He  is  asked  : — 

"  What  part  may  I  call  the  districts  in  which  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  poverty  and  inability  to  pay  rent  ? — (A.)  It 
was  the  coast  part  of  the  county,  those  three  first-named 
districts,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Cahirciveen." 

I  think  those  are  three  of  the  coast  districts  of  Kerry  form- 
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ing  almost  promontories.  Dingle  is  the  north  bay;  then 
running  south  of  Dingle  you  get  Cahirciveen,  and  then  the 
Kenmare  river  comes,  which  of  course  fixes  the  entrance  to 
the  Kenmare  property,  and  the  Union  of  Kenmare  runs  down 
coasting  the  river.  So  we  get  the  coast  really  represented  by 
these  three  districts. 

(Q.)  "  I  understand  you  to  say  that  according  to  your 
experience  the  development  of  outrage,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  took  place  in  the  part  of  Kerry  where 
the  people  were  in  a  better  condition  ? — (A.)  Yes,  and 
where  there  was  much  better  land.  (Q.)  Where  there 
was  better  land  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Had  it  any  effect  upon 
the  way  that  you  were  able  to  cope  with  crime  or  disturb- 
ance— your  police  force  ? — (A.)  Well,  I  was  enabled  in 
the  latter  end  of  1881  and  1882  to  practically  strip  the 
three  first-named  districts  of  police." 

Thea  Captain  Plunkett,  when  he  is  asked  to  name  the 
districts  in  the  county  of  Kerry  which  he  said  were  practically 
free  from  crime,  answers  "  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Cahirciveen, 
which  were  the  poorer  parts.  All  the  crime  and  outrage  was 
concentrated  in  four  other  districts."  And  those,  my  Lords, 
are  given — Listowel,  Tralee,  Killarney,  and  Castleisland. 

Now,  taking  these  three  districts,  I  had  better  read  the 
reports  in  reference  to  the  three — Dingle,  Kenmare,  and 
Cahirciveen.  I  have  read  Cahirciveen.  Now  I  will  read  Dingle, 
a  report  by  the  Honourable  Algernon  Bourke.  Mr.  Bourke 
says  : — 

"  I  gathered  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  employment 
in  the  district,  and  in  round  numbers  I  should  say  there  are 
about  six  hundred  heads  of  families  who  are  available  for 
work  at  moderate  wages.  This  number  is  approximately 
supposed  to  be  double  what  it  is  in  ordinary  years.  In  the 
matter  of  fuel,  I  fear  in  portions — only  portions— of  the 
Union  the  want  is  such  as  to  amount  to  a  famine.  In  and 
about  the  parish  of  Dunquin  the  people  are  burning  the 
heather  and  bushes,  and  there  is  great  probability  that 
some  families  may,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  procure 
firing,  be  forced  into  the  workhouse.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  the  guardians  had  the  power  to  give  out-door  relief 
in  fuel,  that  a  great  deal  might  with  little  expense  be  done 
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to  enable  the  people  to  get  through  their  difficulties.  The 
guardians  at  Dingle  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  out-door  relief, 
and  I  cannot  say  whether  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
a  privilege  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  letter  of  the 
Vice-President  of  December  31st ;  but  one  thing  I  am 
sure  of  is,  that  if  they  did  not  use  their  power  they  would 
not  abuse  it.  In  portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlje  union 
the  want  of  fuel  and  the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
it  is  as  great  as  in  the  district  of  Dunquin.  I  pass  now  to 
the  question  of  potatoes.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  poor  will  have  consumed  all  that  the  late 
wretched  harvest  vouchsafed  them  in  this  particular. 
Tales  of  the  people  re-digging  their  tillage  in  order  to 
find  potatoes  left  behind  in  the  first  instance  come  from 
reliable  and  authentic  sources,  and,  if  the  relieving  officers 
speak  the  truth,  there  will  be  when  the  seed  time  comes  on 
such  a  want  of  seed  potatoes  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  how 
to  meet,  as  it  is  alarming  in  its  earnest  of  future  privation 
and  distress." 

Then  he  reports  on  the  great  want  of  employment,  and 
says : — 

"  There  is  poverty  in  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  a  great 
and  growing  distress  amongst  the  people  in  my  district. 
I  feel  that,  grave  as  the  consideration  of  these  matters 
may  be,  they  dwarf  before  the  contemplation  of  the  poor 
becoming  unable  to  make  that  all-important  provision  for 
the  future,  namely,  in  sowing  that  crop  which  is  the  staple 
of  their  existence.  In  the  union  of  Dingle  the  tale  comes 
that  the  people  are  eating  their  seed  potatoes,  and  unless 
private  charity  comes  to  assist  them  in  the  spring  I  feel 
that  a  possibility  exists  that  the  want  of  1880  may  become 
the  famine  of  188 1.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  resident 
gentry  are,  for  the  most  part,  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  are  taking  some  steps  to  import  some 
of  the  Scotch  champions  into  the  country." 

That  again  is  a  bad  report.  Kenmare,  which  I  think  my 
friend  called  Killarney  (on  account,  I  suppose,  of  its  being 
dated  Killarney),  is  not  so  bad  as  this.  It  is  summed  up 
in  this  way  : — 
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"  In  the  town  of  Kenmare,  however,  there  are  fifty  or 
sixty  labourers,  some  with  families,  who  are  depending 
upon  the  opening  of  the  works  for  supplying  the  town  of 
Kenmare  with  water,  and  who,  I  believe,  otherwise  must 
come  upon  the  union.  From  what  I  hear  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  at  present  serious  distress  exists  in  this 
union,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  with  a  little 
assistance  the  people  will  be  able  to  get  through  the 
present  bad  times." 

Therefore  we  have  Cahirciveen  bad ;  Dingle  bad  ;  Kenmare 
not  so  bad;  in  all  these  instances  no  crime.  The  proof  of 
that  last  assertion  as  to  no  crime  you  will  find  in  eifect  in 
Captain  Plunkett's  evidence.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Sergeant  Shea,  who  says  he  was  stationed  at  Anniscaul  in 
Dingle  Bay  for  the  last  ten  years. 

(Q.)  "  Were  there  many  outrages  or  not  when  you  first 
went  to  that  district  ? — {A.)  There  were  none.  (Q.)  How 
long  did  that  state  of  things  continue  ? — {A.)  Until  the 
year  1880.  {Q.)  What  part  of  1880  did  they  first  begin 
to  increase  ? — (A.)  In  December  1880." 

There  was  no  crime  until  December  1880,  when  the 
distress  was  passing  away.  Then  we  have  also  the  evidence 
of  Inspector  Crane  : — 

(Q.)  "Did  you  find,  Mr.  Crane,  speaking  of  Dingle, 
any  secret  society  there  ? — (A.)  No ;  I  never  found  it  in 
Dingle.  The  Dingle  district  was  a  wonderfully  quiet 
district ;  they  were  a  very  quiet  people.  I  think  there 
was  only  one  case  of  outrage  to  the  west  of  Dingle,  that 
is  at  Dunquin.  (Q.)  Did  you  find  that  the  outrages  did 
occur  in  the  poorest  part  or  not  ? — (A.)  No ;  I  always  found 
them  to  occur  in  the  more  prosperous  part.  The  poorest 
people  in  Kerry,  where  you  go  to  the  extreme  west  among 
the  Celtic  population,  were  always  wonderfully  quiet  ;  at 
least  they  were  in  my  time.  (Q.)  Therefore,  you  do  not 
find  that  those  outrages  do  coincide  with  the  extreme 
poorness  of  the  population  ? — {A.)  My  experience  has 
always  been  to  the  contrary." 

That  gentleman  was  at  this  district  of  Dingle  from  February 
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1880  to  December  1881,  over  this  critical  period.  There  is 
another  answer  of  Inspector  Crane's  that  he  gave  to  Mr.  Davitt. 
Mr.  Davitt  put  to  him  : — 

{Q.)  "  I  think  you  associated  the  quietness  of  the 
people  with  the  Celtic  character  of  the  people? — (A.) 
No,  I  do  not  say  that. — All  that  southern  district  of  Kerry, 
taking  a  line,  say,  from  Tralee  almost  to  Mill  Street  and 
cutting  off  the  southern  district — the  Cahirciveen  district 
and  the  district  round  where  the  League  has  never  got 
hold  of  the  people, — they  have  always  been  quiet,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  crime." 

Listowel  is  the  only  other  district  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
Kerry  :— 

"  It  will  be  gathered  that  the  numbers  applying  for 
relief  at  this  time  at  Listowel  are  not  excessive.  But  as 
in  all  unions  where  no  out-door  relief  is  given,  the  real 
condition  of  the  poor  is  not  fully  revealed  until  their  very 
last  potato  is  exhausted,  and  their  very  last  sod  of  turf 
consumed ;  and,  the  great  majority  of  poor  families  in 
this  union  have  not  yet,  and  will  not  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  reach  this  point.  I  fear  that  the  prospect  in  the 
future  is  not  so  bright  as  might  be  wished,  and  it  may 
become  my  duty  to  report  that  the  union  of  Listowel  is 
in  an  exceptionally  destitute  condition.  The  supply  of 
turf  in  the  markets  is  plentiful.  It  is  of  bad  quality,  but 
proportionally  cheap.  I  would,  however,  point  out  that 
it  is  quite  possible  some  of  the  poor  (I  know  one  case) 
are  parting  with  a  portion  of  their  turf  to  buy  potatoes, 
or  selling  their  potatoes  to  purchase  fuel.  You  are  aware 
that  the  potato  crop  in  this  district  was  very  small  and 
very  bad  last  year,  so  bad  that  many  of  the  small  farmers 
and  quarter-of-acre  labourers  will  not  have  potatoes  in  any 
way  fit  to  put  into  the  ground  next  spring,  and  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  warn  the  Local  Government  Board  that, 
if  another  wet  season  is  before  us,  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  these  parts  will  next  year  pass  from  the  realms 
of  want  into  the  throes  of  famine  and  starvation." 

I  presume  this  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  1880. 
I  do  not  know  how  your  Lordships  will  read  that  report. 
It  seems  to  be  of  a  mixed  character.     There  is  another  report 
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as  to  Listowel  Union,  dated  the  isth  October,  1879,  and  it 
could  not,  I  suppose,  be  founded  on  such  materials  as  Mr. 
Bourke's.  "  In  this  union,  from  accounts  generally,  about  half 
the  potato  crop  will  be  lost."  It  seems  to  anticipate  a  bad 
time.  But  at  any  rate  in  this  district,  according  to  Captain 
Plunkett,  there  was  great  crime.  He  has  told  you  in  his  evi- 
dence that  there  was  crime  in  l.istowel,  Tralee,  Killarney,  and 
Castleisland.     Inspector  Crane,  too,  answers  thus  : — 

(Q.)  "  During  the  time  you  were  at  Listowel  were  there 
many  outrages? — (A.)  Yes,  a  great  many.  (A.)  What 
character  of  outrages  ? — (A.)  Raids  for  arms,  and  raids  for 
money,  and  intimidation  by  threatening  letters  ;  and  there 
was  a  man  named  Costello  shot.  (Q.)  What  condition 
was  Listowel  in  when  you  went  to  it? — (A.)  It  was  very 
disturbed  indeed.  The  chief  duty  during  the  whole  of 
the  first  month  was  going  out  to  try  and  prevent  these 
Land  League  hunts — what  they  called  Land  League 
hunts." 

He  went  to  Listowel  late  in  December  1881.  Therefore  his 
evidence  must  be  taken  subject  to  that  date,  and  I  cannot 
exactly  define  when  the  Land  Leagueism  or  Land  League  came 
into  this  district.  As  I  have  said,  apart  from  Mr.  Parnell's  visit, 
the  Land  League  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  hold  on 
Kerry  until  late  in  1880.  This  witness  is  speaking  of  course 
of  1 88 1.  How  far,  therefore,  the  Land  League  had  influence 
in  the  Listowel  district  at  this  time  I  am  not  in  a  position,  I 
say  frankly,  to  tell  your  Lordships.  I  must  leave  Listowel,  so 
far  as  my  argument  is  concerned,  almost  a  blank,  because  I 
have  no  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  Listowel  was  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 

I  come  now  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  I  have  to  deal 
with  four  unions — Belmullet,  Killala,  Westport,  and  Swinford. 
The  inspector  says  this  in  regard  to  Belmullet : — 

"  The  first  point  urged  by  the  memorialists,  namely, 
the  disease  among  pigs,  I  do  not  consider  calls  for  any 
further  observations  from  me,  as  I  can  but  reiterate  the 
remarks  I  made  regarding  it  in  my  previous  report. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  this  disease  does  exist,  and  there  is  also 
an  epidemic  among  fowls  ;  and  these  two  circumstances, 
which  I  have  not  observed  in  any  other  district,  it  must 
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be  conceded  yield  to  BelmuUet  an  unfortunate  prominence 
in  the  category  of  distressed  unions,  and  I  feel  bound  to 
concur  with  the  memorialists  in  thinking  that  though  the 
distress  is  neither  apparent  nor  absolute  in  the  present,  the 
future  leaves  much  to  be  feared.  The  turf  is  generally 
inferior  in  quality,  but  I  do  not  think  the  supply  bears  so 
discouraging  a  comparison  with  previous  years  as  to  give 
cause  for  much  apprehension." 

My  Lord,  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  transactions  in  this 
union,  that  the  guardians  of  it  are  suspended  for  not  perform- 
ing their  duty  in  relieving  the  distress.  On  the  i8th  May,  1880, 
they  are  suspended.^  In  this  district,  while  there  seems  to  have 
been  distress  anticipated,  which  must  have  been  a  right  antici- 
pation in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  distress  had  not  been 
relieved,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  crime  up  to  October 
of  1880.  Thus  Mr.  Bingham  speaks  of  a  meeting  in  October 
1880,  and  he  says  then  he  observed  a  change  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  people ;  and  so  in  the  reports  as  to  crime,  we  can  find 
none  in  this  district  till  October  1880. 

The  Killala  Union,  again,  is  a  coast  or  fringe  district.  The 
report  says  : — 

"  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  various  circumstances  that 
have  tended  to  impoverish  the  people,  as  I  have  fully 
enlarged  on  them  in  regard  to  other  unions,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  poverty  between 
February  and  the  end  of  July,  as  the  credit  upon  which 
the  poorer  classes  were  wont  to  rely  during  these  months 
is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn,  and  the  harbour  does  not 
afford  the  shelter  that  will  be  required  for  the  class  of 
boat  that  could  pursue  a  fishing  avocation  with  security ; 
added  to  which  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  demand 
for  labour.  A  succession  of  exceptionally  good  years 
would  go  far  towards  reinstating  the  small  tenant  farmers 
in  the  position  they  once  held,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  warning  the  tradesmen  have  experienced 
will  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  wholesale  system  of 
credit  that  has  proved  so  pernicious  to  the  country ;  but 
the  prospects  of  a  rich  harvest  are  not  very  encouraging, 
as  there  will  be  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  means 
of  laying  down  the  crop." 

'  Appendix  to  Local  Government  Reports,  i88i,  p.  47. 
8* 
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Again,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  crime  in  this  district.  No 
crime  is  shown. 

Then,  as  to  Westport,  the  report  speaks  of  distress  being 
probable,  and  not  existing  to  a  great  degree  at  present.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  a  very  bad  report.  We  have  no  proof  of  crime, 
and  I  can  say  as  to  crime,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  county 
of  Mayo,  up  to  November  1880  the  crime  was  confined  to 
an  inland  circle.  There  was  none  on  the  coast  except  one 
at  Westport,  on  the  30th  September,  1879,  firing  at  the 
person,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  ist  August,  1880,  outrage 
upon  cattle.  All  the  Mayo  outrages  are  away  from  the  west 
coast  with  the  exception  of  these  two.  Mr.  Davitt  has  spoken 
in  eloquent  language  of  the  acute  distress  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mayo.  The  crime  is  not  to  be  found  there,  but  within  a 
circle  within  which  Land  League  meetings  were  held  in  1879. 
I  shall  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong.  We  know  of  the  one 
Westport  meeting,  but  a"t)art  from  the  Westport  meeting, 
numerous  meetings,  I  think,  were  held  within  the  circle  and 
not  upon  the  coast. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last.  Swinford  has  a  bad  report. 
"  I  regret  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  "  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  of  distress."  The  guardians  were  dismissed  in  June 
1880  for  insufficiency  of  conduct.  Up  to  November  6th, 
1880,  I  have  only  one  crime  at  Swinford,  maiming  cattle. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  last  county,  Cork.  The  unions  in  Cork 
given  by  my  friend  were  Castletown,  Skibbereen,  and  Skull. 
Castletown  has  a  bad  report : — 

'■'From  the  information  I  could  gather  I  should  say 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress  amongst  the  small  farmers, 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  out-door  relief.  There  is  no 
employment  in  this  district  for  the  labouring  classes,  there 
being  few  landlords,  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  owns  two- 
thirds  of  the  union,  but  none  give  employment.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  pressure  at  present  upon  the 
workhouse,  the  numbers  in  the  house  being  nearly  the 
same  as  last  year.  I  may  state  that  only  one  applicant 
appeared  at  the  board  for  relief.  I  do  not  hear  many 
complaints  as  to  want  of  fuel ;  a  deal  of  the  turf  appears  to 
have  been  saved  during  the  fine  weather  in  the  autumn. 
As  employment  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  present, 
I  fear  there  may  be  distress  amongst  the  small  farmers 
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during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  but  at  present  I  do 
not  gather  it  is  of  a  serious  character." 

These  three  unions,  Castletown,  Skibbereen,  and  Skull  are 
all  along  the  coast,  and  there  is  no  crime  that  I  can  find  in 
Castletown  before  May  1882. 

Then  Skibbereen  was  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 
"  About  Drimoleague  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
distress.''  I  should  say,  reading  the  whole  of  this  report,  which 
my  friend  did  not  read,  neither  do  I  read,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
qualified  report.  Skibbereen  again  is  along  the  coast,  and  there 
is  no  proof  of  crime  till  1881. 

Then  Skull,  the  third  along  the  coast,  is  described  thus  : — 

"  Altogether  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
distress  in  this  district,  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  compelled 
the  people  to  come  into  the  house,  and  I  think  they  will 
remain  out  as  long  as  possible,  especially  when  they  can 
get  a  little  help  from  charitable  sources." 

Again,  there  is  no  crime  in  Skull  before  April  1881. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  islands,  which  represent  not  the  islands 
of  a  particular  union,  but  the  islands  all  along  the  coast ;  and  I 
presume  they  would  be  visited  not  according  to  unions.  What- 
ever means  of  transit  could  be  employed  would  be  made  use 
of,  and  they  are  comprehended  as  a  whole.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
says : — 

"  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  extraordinary  report 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Oughterard  Union, 
Clifden, — this  is  Clifden  again, — Westport,  and  Newport, 
and  of  the  group  of  islands  in  Kilkerran  Bay.  The  writer, 
who  is  the  same  Mr.  Robinson,  speaks  of  the  existence 
of  these  people  as  a  problem.  '  For  no  one  could  venture  to 
assert  that  the  scattered  patches  of  sponge  bog  around 
which  some  half-dozen  cabins  with  their  swarming  families 
are  gathered  could  ever  be  the  means  of  affording  them  a 
livelihood.'  But,  he  says,  '  Although  their  physical  appear- 
ance gives  sufficient  indication  that  they  are  not  in  imme- 
diate want,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  present 
resources  are  exhausted  their  embarrassed  position  will 
preclude  them  from  all  further  advances,' " 
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Of  course,  throughout  these  islands  I  cannot  trace  the  crime. 
The  report  refers  to  several  of  the  counties,  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  apply  the  general  evidence  to  these  islands  to  show  that 
there  is  absence  of  crime.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  view 
meets  with  the  approval  of  those  who  have  local  knowledge  ; 
but  I  have  always  understood  the  islanders  were  comparatively 
free  from  crime.  Mr.  Davitt,  from  his  local  knowledge,  says 
the  different  islands  are  in  different  unions.  I  cannot  trace 
crime  in  all  these  islands  by  the  name  of  the  unions,  because 
the  name  of  the  union  is  not  given ;  but  I  believe  the  islanders 
ought  to  be  acquitted  of  having  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  crime. 

Now  I  come  to  another  comparison.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  two  unions,  which  are  not  bad  unions.  One  is  Killarney 
and  the  other  is  Tralee,  containing  Castleisland.  First,  as  to 
Killarney.  That  report  was  not  read  by  my  learned  friend. 
It  is  a  report  of  Mr.  Power  of  the  2nd  of  January. 

"  I  beg  to  send  you  a  supplementary  report  on  Killarney 
Union.  I  attended  the  Board  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
31st  December,  1879,  and  beg  to  report  as  follows: — In 
this  union  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  the  poor 
calls  for  any  great  anxiety  at  present.  There  is,  as  every- 
where, a  want  of  employment.  But  the  landlords,  especially 
Lord  Kenmare,  have  given  a  good  deal.  From  what  I 
can  gather  food  and  fuel  are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  great 
distress  in  the  union.  Some  parts  of  the  union  are,  how- 
ever, worse  off  than  others,  for  instance,  about  Farranfore, 
where  the  population  is  more  dense.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  expressed  themselves  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  distress  from  want  of  employment,  but  that  a  good 
deal  of  relief  in  the  way  of  labour  had  been  given,  and  was 
about  to  be  given,  and  that  it  would  be  met,  and  that  the 
resources  of  the  workhouse  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
any  increase  likely  to  arise." 

That  is,  I  should  think,  to  be  treated  as  a  good  report.  It 
speaks  of  employment.  It  speaks  of  the  confidence  of  the 
guardians,  and  there  seems  to  be  at  that  time  comparatively  no 
distress.  I  would  only  note  that  my  friend  did  not  rely  upon 
it,  and  did  not  of  course  read  it.  I  do  read  it.  J  wish  to 
bring  to  your  view  that  it  is  a  district  without  distress. 

Now,  what  was  the  crime?     You  find  this  first  in   the 
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evidence  of  Inspector  Crane.  He  produces  his  outrage  book, 
and  speaking  of  this  district  in  1879,  says  :  There  were  nineteen 
outrages  in  that  year.  There  were  fifty  in  the  year  1880.  May 
we  compare  this  with  these  districts  of  the  islands  and  these 
districts  where  there  was  this  sad  distress,  such  as  we  read  in 
Dingle,  where  we  have  difficulty  in  tracing  crime  at  all  ?  Then 
we  come  to  Killarney,  this  prosperous  district  comparatively, 
and  in  that  district,  with  all  the  aid  that  was  coming  from  Lord 
Kenmare  and  others,  you  have  fifty  outrages  in  this  one  year 
of  1880. 

This  agrees  with  the  evidence  given  by  Captain  Plunkett 
that  in  this  district  there  was  great  crime,  and  it  was  accord- 
ing to  his  view  a  prosperous  district  as  compared  with  the 
poorer  districts. 

Mr.  Davitt  is  good  enough  to  remind  me  that  Mr.  Leonard 
said  that  there  were  people  blue  with  hunger  in  the  Killarney 
district  I  refer  to  Mr.  Leonard's  evidence,  and  what  he  says 
refers  to  the  state  of  "some  tenants."  He  says  in  1880  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  these  tenants  every  assistance, 
because  there  were  several  of  them  blue  with  hunger,  owing 
to  the  fearful  autumn  they  had  had  in  1879.  Then  Mr. 
Leonard  explains  their  condition.  He  says  200  of  them  (out 
of,  I  think,  2,000)  wanted  relief,  and  he  also  states  that  no 
rent  was  taken  by  Lord  Kenmare  from  those  tenants.  It 
remains  upon  the  rent-books  until  this  moment.  He  says, 
too,  that  ;!£^3oo  a  week  was  spent  by  Lord  Kenmare  in  cutting 
out  roads,  and  opening  woods  in  order  to  support  those 
people,  and  that  represents  the  relief  afforded  to  the  tenants 
of  which  he  was  speaking. 

{Q.)  "  You  said  j£'2, 000  was  expended  in  seed  pota- 
toes in  1880  on  the  estate?— (^.)  Yes,  ;^2,38i.  (Q.) 
Were  they  given  by  grant? — (A.)  Lord  Kenmare  paid 
them  out  of  his  rents.  (Q.)  Did  he  get  them  back? — (A.) 
Not  one  farthing." 

Then  the  question  is  put — all  these  questions  were  put — 
by  Mr.  Davitt  himself: — 

"  Did  he  ask  for  it  ?—{A.)  No." 

I  was  speaking  of  the  Killarney  district,  and  Mr.  Davitt 
must  have  had  in  his  mind  those  200  tenants  to  whom  Lord 
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Kenmare  had  given  that  relief,  which  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  very  considerable  character. 

Now  I  would  mention  that  in  addition  to  sixteen  bad 
reports,  there  were  eleven  other  reports  referred  to  by  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  They  were  not  read,  or 
only  slightly  referred  to.  If  read  as  a  whole,  they  are  not 
bad  reports.  There  is,  however,  one  important  report,  which 
was  referred  to,  the  Tralee  report. 

Up  to  a  certain  date,  which  appears  to  have  been  December 
1880,  Castleisland  formed  part  of  the  Tralee  district.  There 
was,  during  the  year  1880,  considerable  crime,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable distress  in  that  district  of  Tralee,  but  the  important 
point  I  am  going  to  urge  upon  you  affecting  this  question  is 
that  crime  existed  after  the  distress  passed  away,  and  you  will 
find  it  is  concentrated  almost  in  its  entirety  within  the  last 
three  months  of  1880,  namely,  October,  November,  and 
December. 

A  special  return  of  the  crime  in  Castleisland  was  put  in 
evidence,  and  the  result  of  that  return  is  that  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1880  there  were  ten  crimes  of  all  characters, 
of  which  about  six  may  possibly  be  agrarian.  There  is  only  one 
entry  for  January.  But  in  the  list  of  crimes  commencing  in 
October  there  are  twenty  in  three  months,  and  except  one 
they  are  all  agrarian. 

My  Lords,  I  will  give  one  other  reference  in  support  of  the 
view  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  present  with  respect  to  the 
locality  of  the  distress,  which  I  suggest  was  principally  confined 
to  the  west  coast  islands  and  the  fringe  of  the  west  coast 
mainland.  Mr.  William  O'Brien  describes  his  visit  to  the 
distressed  districts,  and  the  circumstances  which  caused  him 
to  send  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Land  League  action,  and  he  is 
asked  : — 

"Did  you  again  in  the  winter  of  1879  ^^^  1880  visit 
the  districts  of  Galway  and  Mayo  ? — {A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did 
you  find  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  living  on 
relief  funds? — (A.)  Oh  yes;  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  nearly  all  the  coast  parishes — almost  the  whole 
population,  I  think,  in  the  parish  of  Rosmuck.  There 
cannot  be  a  dozen  families  who  were  not  living  on  the 
relief  fund.  (Q.)  Had  the  potatoes  disappeared? — (A.)  In 
those  districts  entirely.     (Q.)  We  are  now  in  February  of 
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1880? — (A.)  Oh  yes;  the  potatoes  of  1879  in  those  dis- 
tricts had  disappeared,  in  many  instances,  by  November 
or  by  January,  and  in  even  comparatively  good  districts 
they  had  disappeared.  (Q.)  You  mean  in  the  districts  of 
Rosmuck,  Carraroe,  Carnagh,  Lettermullen,  Omey,  Lee- 
nane,  and  Boffin  ? — (A.)  Yes  ;  those  places,  amongst  many 
others.  (Q.)  Did  you  find  a  scarcity  of  food  amongst  the 
people  ? — (A.)  Oh,  certainly  ;  wherever  the  relief  had  not 
reached  them,  they  were  in  an  absolute  state  of  starvation. 
The  people  were  already  broken  with  hunger.  They  were 
starving.  (Q.)  Were  they  eating  Indian  meal  ? — (A.)  Very 
little  Indian  meal.  They  had  one  meal  a  day  of  it ;  that 
was  the  most." 

Then,  Mr.  O'Brien  limits  the  whole  of  his  evidence  by  this 
answer : — 

"  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood,  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  coast  parishes." 

Which  is  exactly  the  view  I  desire  to  present  to  you. 

I  have  now  gone  through  my  task  of  dealing  with  the 
districts  in  which  distress  prevailed,  and  I  have  been  urging 
a  negative  view,  namely,  that  crime  did  not  come  within  the 
theory  of  my  learned  friend,  and  did  not  find  its  source  in 
the  distress.  I  am  now  going  to  present  the  affirmative  view, 
and  to  endeavour  to  show  that  crime  proceeded  from  another 
cause;  namely,  from  the  extreme  activity  of  Land  League 
agitators. 

My  Lords,  one  moment  again  taking  a  retrospect,  a  very 
short  one  it  will  be,  may  I  remind  you  of  the  position  of 
things  in  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1880  ? 
There  had  been  the  qualified  agitation  of  the  organisers  I  have 
referred  to,  men,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  a  very  prominent 
character.  But  the  autumn  of  1880  saw  those,  who  were  the 
recognised  leaders,  return  to  their  w^ork  of  agitation.  My 
view  is,  that  there  never  was  a  time  more  distinguished  for 
an  opportunity  of  pacific  policy,  never  was  there  a  time 
when  these  agitators  should  have  refrained  from  doing  any- 
thing to  increase  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  tenants  towards 
the  landlords.  The  distress  had  been  acute,  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  opportunity,  but  the  distress  was 
passing  away.     There  were  signs,  too,  that  from  a  political 
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point  of  view  these  agitators  might  have  hoped  much  for  the 
future  government  of  Ireland.  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "Juno"  raid,  explained  to  the  people  of  Cork, 
"You  do  not  suppose  that  this  raid  for  arms  can  proceed 
from  the  emissaries  of  the  Government ;  the  Government 
have  shown  signs  that  they  are  desirous  to  rule  without  any 
coercive  policy."  That  is  Mr.  O'Connor's  statement.  I  am 
not  iK>w  expressing  any  political  views  of  my  own.  Mr. 
O'Connor  told  the  people  of  Cork,  that  the  Government, 
now  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  had  expired,  was  anxious 
not  to  coerce  them,  but  "to  rule  with  a  beneficent  policy." 
They  had  to  deal  with  the  peasantry  with  a  good  harvest 
to  their  hands.  Mr.  Dillon  himself,  I  quote  him  as  a  witness, 
spoke  of  the  good  harvest;  he  tells  the  people  that  if  they 
do  not  hold  a  firm  grasp  of  their  land,  "  the  good  harvest 
will  pass  to  the  landlord."  We  have  also  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
report,  saying  that  the  harvest  of  1880  was  a  good  one. 
What  cause,  I  ask  then,  was  there  for  this  increased  agitation  ? 
If  this  institution,  the  Land  League,  was,  as  Sir  Charles 
Russell  has  painted  it,  a  mere  institution  for  the  relief  of 
tenants'  distress,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  naked, 
all  this  demand  upon  it  had  almost  completely  passed 
away.  If  this  institution  was,  as  Archbishop  Walsh  regarded 
it,  a  defence  institution,  there  was  nothing  to  defend,  at  least, 
nothing  in  addition  to  what  had  existed  in  all  past  time.  And 
so,  my  Lords,  I  am  suggesting  to  you  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  fell  from  the  Bench,  What  was  the  necessity  of  this 
organisation  ?  That  the  necessity  was  a  political  necessity, 
and  it  was  not  a  necessity  in  any  way  connected  with  the  social 
position  of  the  Irish  tenants. 

I  can  now  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  in  the 
witness-box — I  know  not  whether  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart — 
said,  in  speaking  of  his  own  position  in  the  Land  League, 
"  Ah,  yes,  after  a  little  time  the  politicians  got  hold  of  it, 
and  took  it  out  of  my  hands."  My  Lords,  that  is  Mr.  Davitt's 
statement.  He  did  not  fix  the  time,  but  it  must  have  been 
some  time  about  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  am 
submitting  to  you  from  perfectly  accurate  evidence,  as  I  will 
show  you,  that  in  a  little  time  Mr.  Davitt  is  put  more  on  one 
side,  but  at  this  time  politicians  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Davitt  found  that  he  was  not  in  accordance  either  with  their 
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views  or  their  action.  And  so,  with  the  politicians  getting 
hold  of  the  Land  League,  and  with  the  dormant  peasantry 
whose  passions  had  to  be  roused,  whose  self-interest  had  to  be 
appealed  to,  these  Irish  members  return  from  their  work,  and 
commence  this  agitation  under  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  disarmed  them,  and  ought  to  have  caused  them  to 
have  adopted  other  views,  and  another  policy.  But  not 
so.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell's  view  is  expressed  :  "  I  find," 
said  Mr.  Parnell,  "that  the  movement  has  progressed,  it  is 
ripe  in  certain  counties,"  which  I  will  in  one  moment  designate. 
It  has  now  to  be  proceeded  with  in  other  counties.  The 
movement,  Mr.  Parnell  says,  spread  like  wildfire  from  the  date 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  was  that  the 
action  of  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire. 

Murders  in  1880. 

In  dealing  with  the  early  period  of  1880,  which  will  lead 
me  up  to  the  spreading  of  the  Land  League  like  wildfire  in 
the  autumn  of  1880,  I  have  to  deal,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
certain  specific  crime.  I  refer  to  particular  outrages,  because 
the  dealing  with  them,  the  treatment  of  them  are  predisposing 
causes,  I  submit  to  you,  of  that  crime  which  is  represented 
by  the  expression  "  spreading  like  wildfire  in  the  last  months 
of  1880."  During  the  year  1880  we  have  in  the  returns 
eight  murders  referred  to,  eight  agrarian  murders.  We,  of 
course,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  this  case,  have  found 
it  impossible  to  deal  with  every  act  of  crime,  and  we  have  not 
desired  and  not  attempted  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  crime 
which  existed.  We  have  had  to  take  particular  acts  and 
particular  deeds.  In  1880  four  murders  have  been  proved 
before  you,  and  the  circumstances  attending  them  have  been 
given  in  evidence — the  murder  of  Mr.  Feerick  in  South 
Mayo,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  Wexford,  the  murder  of 
Lord  Mountmorres  in  North  Galway,  and  the  murder  of  the 
man  Downey  at  Bantry.  I  have  to  refer  to  these  murders  for 
the  purpose  not  so  much  at  present  of  tracing  the  hand  of  the 
criminal,  or  showing  by  whom  they  were  committed,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Land  League  as  a  whole 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  dealt  with  these  crimes. 

The  first  murder  that  was  committed  was  that  of  Mr.  Feerick. 
The  assault  upon  him  was  on  the  29th  June,  1880,  and  he 
lingered  on  and  did  not  die  till  the   15  th  of  August.     Mr. 
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Feerick  had  been  an  agent  for  a  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  so 
happened  that  as  the  agent  of  that  gentleman  he  was 
personally  present  when  a  woman  named  Mary  Gerroty 
was  evicted  in  October  or  November  1879,  at  a  place  four 
or  five  miles  from  Ballinrobe.  On  June  29th,  Mr.  Feerick 
was  shot  after  attending  the  sessions  at  Ballinrobe,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day.  No  one  would  render  assistance  to  him, 
or  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  crime,  and  he  died  on  August 
15th. 

My  Lords,  before  this  murder  was  committed  on  the  20th 
of  June,  this  person  of  whom  we  have  heard,  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon, 
spoke  at  a  place  called  Shrule,  and  this  I  deem  to  be  an 
inciting  speech.     He  used  these  words : — • 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  the 
same.  ...  I  repeat  the  names  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien. 
They  have  walked  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  last  prayer  they 
uttered  from  their  lips  was  God  save  Ireland.  I  say,  in 
following  in  the  wake  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  that 
you  will  combine  yourselves  as  one  man,  aye,  as  one 
woman.  The  last  words  I  will  ask  you  to  say  are,  Away 
with  land-robbers,  and  God  save  the  people.  In  referring 
to  the  land-sharks  and  land-grabbers ;  unfortunately  we 
have  them  in  our  midst.  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Ireland 
to  treat  them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by,  don't  speak 
to  them  in  the  fair.  (A  voice  :  '  Give  them  what  Lord 
Leitrim  got.'  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  :  '  You  are  too  cowardly  to 
do  that.')  Mr.  Gordon  continued — Pass  them  by  with 
scorn,  and  I  will  tell  you,  my  people,  that,  like  Castlereagh 
when  he  sold  his  country  to  the  Government,  he  may  go 
and  buy  a  razor  and  cut  his  throat.  If  they  are  treated 
with  contempt,  they  will  come  on  their  bended  knees  and 
ask  forgiveness  of  their  country.  But  I  say,  don't  forgive 
them.  They  have  sold  their  nationality,  and  away  with 
them." 

That  is  delivered  at  Shrule,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Ballinrobe,  before  the  murder.  Whilst  Mr.  Feerick  was  linger- 
ing from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  isth  of  August,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Gordon  .spoke  again  on  the  nth  July,  1880,  at  Cong,  a  place 
in  the  neighbourhood,  near  Ballinrobe,  the  scene  of  the 
murder. 
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"  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe.  They 
have  run  over  to  Claremorris,  and  took  one  man  from 
amongst  us.  But  they  wanted  to  have  some  bird  in  the 
nest.  They  knew  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder. 
They  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon  every  one  who 
says  we  will  be  no  longer  beggars.  If  you  waken  up  that 
spirit  of  undying  nationality  in  your  bosoms,  speak  it  to 
your  children  in  the  morning  and  when  they  are  going  to 
bed,  that  it  is  their  right  to  assert  their  right  to  the  land 
of  their  birth.  The  police  went  as  far  as  Queenstown, 
and  arrested  those  men  on  their  way  to  America.  I  stole 
away  five  of  them,  and  before  a  week  elapses  the  other 
two  will  be  away  too.  If  there  were  a  crime  committed 
against  the  man,  let  them  find  out  the  guilty  party,  and  the 
guilty  party  is  his  own  heart.  He  has  evicted  a  poor 
widow  and  her  orphans,  and  left  them  to  starve." 

That  I  read  as  having  reference  to  Mr.  Feerick,  and,  as  I 
will  show  you,  it  seems  there  were  nephews  and  nieces  who 
had  to  leave  at  the  same  time : — 

"  He  has  evicted  a  poor  widow  and  her  orphans,  and 
left  them  to  starve.  Then  I  say  the  guilty  conscience 
requires  no  answer.  I  will  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands  to 
High  Heaven,  and  say  no  man  will  take  the  land  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  if  you  break  it  you 
cannot  say  but  you  made  the  pledge  in  the  presence  of 
two  soggarths  aroon." 

Not  one  word  there  of  regret  for  what  had  occurred  to 
Mr.  Feerick,  but  exultation,  and  also  a  statement  as  to  how 
the  speaker  would  help  to  hide  away  the  offenders.  It  is  a 
very  small  matter,  but  the  witness,  Mr.  James  Hughes,  is  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
asked  him  about  the  matter  : — 

(Q.)  "  How  did  Mary  Gerroty's  land  lie  in  respect 
of  the  land  previously  held  or  already  held  by  Feerick  ? — 
(A.)  1  believe  that  it  adjoined  Feerick's  farm,  or  almost 
rejoined  it.  .  .  . — {Q.)  Had  she  some  orphans,  nephews 
and  nieces,  dependent  upon  her  ?  " 

That  is  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's  suggestion,  and  the  answer 
is,  "  I  do  not  know."     So  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  speech 
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of  this  man  Gordon  was  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  Feerick  and 
this  eviction. 

There  is  a  speech  of  a  man,  and  I  should  not  from  what 
we  have  heard  of  him,  and  for  every  reason,  be  disposed  to 
treat  what  he  said  as  forming  words  of  weight,  I  mean  this 
person  who  has  been  called  Scrab  Nally,  but  this  point  arises 
— Counsel  and  respondents  now  unite  in  putting  Mr.  Nally  on 
one  side,  but  the  question  is,  Did  they  who  are  now  represented 
here  put  him  on  one  side  when  he  made  the  speeches  he  did  ? 
They  stood  with  him  on  the  platform,  they  heard  him  make 
these  speeches  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  now  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  they  would  not  have  their  effect  on  those  who  listened 
to  him.  At  a  meeting  on  the  4th  July,  1880,  within  five  or 
six  days  of  the  assault  on  Mr.  Feerick,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Walsh  of  Balla,  who  spoke  at  this  meeting,  held  at  a 
place  called  Bohola,  Mr.  Nally  comes  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  says  : — 

"  There  has  been  more  good  work  done  since  this  day 
week  than  all  the  speeching — the  pills." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  make  clear  what  he  means  : — 

"  There  has  been  more  good  done  since  this  day  week ; 
there  has  been  a  landlord  shot  in  Ballinrobe.  You  can 
all  have  rifles  now,  and  any  of  you  who  are  not  able  to 
bring  a  rifle  or  gun,  have  the  pitchfork  in  your  hand.  But 
you  must  pay  ten  shillings  for  a  license  if  you  want  to 
shoot  the  vermin,  you  all  know  the  vermin  I  mean,  what 
is  nibbling  at  your  hearts." 

All  these  words  are  received  with  cheers,  and  all  these 
words  are  spoken  at  this  meeting  which  is  described  as  a 
Land  League  meeting,  with  an  organiser,  Mr.  Walsh,  of 
Balla,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Uavitt  in  his  tour  in  1879,  present. 
What  was  said  to  Mr.  Nally  when  he  uttered  these  words  ? 
They  are  so  sad  one  can  scarcely  regard  them  as  ridiculous, 
but  they  look  so  extreme  to  us  that  we  might  pass  them  by. 
Was  it  not  extreme  language  to  the  crowd  which  listened  to 
it  ?  What  was  said  to  Nally  then  ?  Was  there  any  objection 
to  his  language  when  he  said  that  good  had  been  done  by 
shooting  a  landlord  at  Ballinrobe  ?  Did  Mr.  Walsh  of  Balla, 
or  any  one  say :  This  language  shall  not  go  forth  to  the  public 
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in  my  presence  ?  Silence,  it  is  sometimes  said,  means  ac- 
quiescence, and  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  must  be 
taken  to  have  acquiesced  in  that  statement,  as  he  did  not 
cross-examine  upon  it.  Nally  was  a  power,  perhaps  none  the 
less  powerful  because  he  was  extreme,  and  perhaps  the 
extreme  gesture,  or  action,  or  employment  of  words  which 
seem  to  us  strained,  would  be  the  most  acceptable  way  of 
communicating  ideas  to  those  who  heard  them. 

My  Lords,  one  more  shout  of  triumph  was  being  spread 
throughout  Ireland  about  this  murder.  The  "  Irish  World," 
which  had  been  scattered  by  the  hand  of  the  Land  Leaguers 
and  the  money  of  the  Land  League,  has  to  take  note  of  this 
murder,  and  with  a  paragraph  which  is  headed  "  Agrarian  out- 
rage in  Mayo,  "  it  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  It  is  the  latest  to  hand,  one  other  move  in  the  war 
of  centuries  ;  that  is  what  we  see  of  it.  There  is  an 
obscurity  in  this  account  also.  But  the  fact  and  the 
omens  remain.  Meehan  shot  on  one  side  to-day,  Feerick 
shot  on  the  other  side  to-morrow.  Somebody  said  long 
ago  that  '  it  made  no  difference  among  neighbours  who 
dies  first.'  Those  killings  on  both  sides  have  been  too 
long  continued  for  us  to  hope  that  they  will  be  discon- 
tinued now.  But  every  pistol  shot  will  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  thieves  to  guard  the  stolen  goods  away  in 
the  darkness  ;  of  the  true  men  to  let  the  light  in  on  the 
darkness,  and  the  true  owners  in  on  the  stolen  goods. 
There  are  stirring  times  before  us.  Awaken  your  neigh- 
bours.    It  will  be  soon  daylight." 

Contemporaneously  there  were  telegrams  passing,  coming 
and  going  with  the  object  of  spreading  the  "  Irish  World  " 
throughout  Ireland,  and  that  is  the  way  this  organisation  of 
the  Land  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  journalistic  agency 
on  the  other,  were  dealing  with  this  murder  which  had  taken 
place  in  this  cold-blooded  way. 

I  pass  to  a  still  more,  as  I  think,  sad  murder,  and  one  that 
deserves  greater  prominence,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd,  of 
Wexford.  I  should  have  supposed  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
murder  that  all  men  would  agree  in  deploring  this  was  one. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  a  young  man  if  I  recollect  rightly;  he  had 
been  to  Cambridge;  he  was  a  young  man  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  management  of  any  estate.     He  returned,  as 
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his  father  told  us,  to  his  home,  and  while  riding  with  his  father 
he  was  shot  down  and  murdered.  The  murder  took  .place  on 
August  6th,  and  now  I  am  dealing  with  a  different  person 
than  either  Mr.  Gordon  or  Mr.  Nally ;  we  have  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Parnell  himself.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell  took  credit  in 
the  witness-box  for  having  denounced  outrage ;  he  put  in  two 
speeches  suggesting  constitutional  action  in  1879 ;  he  put 
in  also  two  or  three  speeches  in  1880,  and,  strangely  enough, 
he  puts  in  a  speech, — at  least,  he  did  not,  but  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who,  I  do  not  think,  could  have 
had  the  contents  of  that  speech  in  his  mind,  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  examination  interrupted  him,  and  reminded 
him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  speech  that  he  had  made  at 
New  Ross.  I  ask  your  attention  to  that  speech,  spoken  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  murder  taking  place  in  Wexford ;  and 
to  the  language  which  Mr.  Parnell  employs  : — 

"  I  had  wished,  in  referring  to  a  sad  occurrence  which 
took  place  lately,  the  shooting,  or  attempted  shooting,  of 
a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  had  wished  to  point 
out  that  recourse  to  such  measures  of  procedure  is  entirely 
unnecessary  and  absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a 
suitable  organisation  amongst  the  tenants  themselves. 

I  would  repeat  those  words  "recourse  to  such  measures 
of  procedure  " — that  is,  the  murder 

"  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  absolutely  prejudicial  where 
there  is  a  suitable  organisation  amongst  the  tenants  them- 
selves ;  and  I  have  thought  from  time  to  time,  looking  at 
the  want  of  organisation  in  this  and  other  counties,  that 
the  reason  for  this  occurrence  was  the  want  of  organisation 
amongst  the  farmers.  I  believe  that  if  Kilkenny  County 
had  been  organised  young  Boyd  would  never  have  been 
shot,  because  his  father,  in  the  face  of  strong  public  and 
organised  opinion,  would  not  have  ventured  to  abuse  his 
rights  as  a  landlord." 

I  hesitate  before  making  myself  the  judge  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  is  for  you,  and  not  for  me,  to  read  this  language  so  as  to 
give  judgment  upon  it,  but  I  am  afraid  that  whoever  reads 
these  particular  words  would  say  that  "  recourse  to  murder  is 
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entirely  unnecessary  and  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable 
organisation "  does  mean  that  where  there  is  not  a  suitable 
organisation  it  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  prejudicial. 

That  is  the  reference  which  Mr.  Parnell,  at  an  early 
opportunity,  speaking  in  this  neighbourhood,  made  to  this 
murder.  It  was  an  agrarian  murder,  and  Mr.  Parnell  traces 
its  cause  to  the  very  causes  against  which  he  says  the  Land 
League  was  committed,  the  father  not  having  dealt  properly 
with  the  tenants  of  the  estate.  How,  then,  does  Mr.  Parnell 
deal  with  it  ?  Has  he  nothing  to  say  that  this  is  a  crime  against 
law,  human  and  divine  ?  Not  one  word.  He  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  to  point  out  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
if  there  had  been  an  organisation,  leaving  every  man  who 
heard  him  to  believe  that  he  meant,  if  there  was  no  organisa- 
tion it  would  have  rendered  it  both  necessary  and  not  pre- 
judicial. 

My  Lords,  I  say  what  I  do  of  this  speech  in  full  recognition 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  position,  in  full  recognition  that  the  character 
of  the  country  and  of  our  people  is  represented  by  the  character 
of  our  public  men.  And  I  would  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  dealing  with  such  a  speech  as  this,  made  by  the  leader  of 
a  party,  responsible  too  for  the  peace  of  a  country,  for  he  was 
the  head  of  what  he  says  was  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Ireland.  But  here  this  speech  is  given — given  to  the  people 
at  this  period  when  they  are  commencing  to  commit  crime. 
Then  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  crime  spread  like  wildfire  ? 
I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  the  date  of  this  being  September 
26th,  that  from  this  time  forward  the  crime  was  spreading,  and 
spreading  both  in  quantity  and  intensity  of  its  vindictiveness. 
I  am  introducing  no  new  figure,  no  new  matter.  Somebody 
has  said,  I  know,  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the 
position  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  that  high  priest  who  went  forth 
amongst  the  dead  and  dying,  and  stood  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  and  stayed  the  plague.  That  might  have  been  the 
action  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  this  time  if  he  had  chosen  to  have 
gone  forth  to  his  friends  and  to  the  people  he  had  a  right  to 
call  his  own  people.  And  as  crime  was  then  first  entering  upon 
its  growth  he  could  have  lifted  his  voice  and  stayed  the  plague ; 
he  could  have  stood  literally  between  the  dead  and  the  living. 
But  instead  of  doing  all  he  could  this  plague  to  stay,  he  did 
all  he  could,  apparently  at  least,  if  we  are  to  judge  him  by 
these  words,  to  let  these  people  know  that  he  was  having  no 
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sympathy  with  the  victim,  that  he  was  not  desirous,  that  the 
plague  should  be  stayed.  And  he  took  a  course  which 
caused  the  plague  to  spread  itself,  the  dead  to  be  numbered 
with  the  many,  and  the  living  to  be  driven  away.  And  such, 
I  am  afraid,  is  not  only  the  evidence  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  of  similar  acts  I  have  now  to  proceed  to 
detail,  committed  by  others  who  were  associated  with  him. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  help  saying  before  we  depart  from 
this  question,  that  I  am  glad  I  am  relieved  from  delivering  my 
own  judgment  upon  Mr.  Parnell's  view.  But  I  cannot  do 
other  than  point  out  the  danger  of  this  language  to  people 
who  were  in  the  position  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. How  does  Mr.  Parnell  regard  this  speech  now? 
What  has  he  to  say  of  it  ?  Sir  Charles  Russell  suggested  to 
him — he  had  not  put  it  forward  himself — that  it  was  a  speech 
that  amounted  to  denunciation  of  crime.  I  know  no  other 
words  in  that  speech  denouncing  crime.  How  can  this  I 
have  read  have  been  a  denunciation  of  crime  ?  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  now  admits  that  it  was  an  insufficient  denunciation  of 
crime.  When  this  is  put  to  him,  he  says  :  "  I  regard  it  as 
likely  to  influence  persons  against  the  commission  of  outrage, 
but  I  admit  that  it  was  an  insufficient  denunciation."  I  wish 
one  could  concur  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  say  that  the  insufficiency 
of  it  was  all  that  one  had  to  deal  with.  Insufficient  in  one 
direction,  I  fear  it  was  far  more  than  insufficient  in  another. 

Then  how  was  this  murder  received  ?  We  can  under- 
stand that  the  people  would  watch  their  leader's  view. 
They  had  heard  his  view.  They  would  read  the  League 
papers,  and  see  whether  these  crimes  were  denounced. 
What  do  we  find  there  ?  After  a  time  there  were  some  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  this  murder,  and  we  find  in  the  paper 
edited  by  Mr.  Sullivan  this  treatment  of  the  defence  of  these 
persons.     It  is  original  matter  in  the  "  Nation." 

"The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and  en- 
couraging. ;2^6oo  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  will 
need  nearly  ;^2oo  more.  Father  Furlong  says,  to  discharge 
all  the  liabilities  of  the  committee." 

This  was  a  committee  formed  to  defend  those  persons,  not 
knowing  whether  they  were  guilty  or  innocent. 

"  On  Tuesday  the  Land  League  granted  ^^50  towards 
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this  sum,  and  we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
be  slow  in  subscribing  the  remainder." 

I  have  to  recall  this  fact  when  we  deal  with  the  defence 
of  prisoners  as  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  This  is  the 
paragraph  in  respect  of  the  defence  of  these  men,  and  if  this 
murder  was  committed — as  the  suggestion  was  made — by 
secret  societies,  what  had  Mr.  Sullivan  to  do  in  collecting 
subscriptions  to  defend  the  members  of  the  secret  societies 
committing  crime?  Then  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
unfortunate  father  of  this  murdered  man  was  boycotted.  That 
is  an  incident  that  we  shall  see  was  usual  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  so  that  fact  is  stated  in  the  "  Nation  "  newspaper 
under  the  heading  of  "  Incidents  of  the  War." 

"Two  hundred  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland  arrived 
yesterday  at  Waterford  and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  New 
Ross,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  police,  to  cart  the  hay 
of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been  boycotted  since  the  acquittal 
three  weeks  ago  of  the  two  men  named  Phelan  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  and  the  attempt  to  murder  himself." 

And  so,  my  Lords,  there  is  the  speech  Mr.  Parnell  made 
after  the  murder,  and  the  views  expressed  by  the  "  Nation  " — 
some  men  arrested,  the  subscription  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  defend  these  men,  and  then  the  boycotting  of  this  father 
who  had  lost  his  son  because  these  men  had  been  acquitted. 

There  is  another  murder — and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  are  important — ^which  forms  the  third  of  these  four 
murders  in  1880 — the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  On 
September  25  th  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Ballinrobe,  four  from  a  place  called  Cong,  on  the 
borders  of  Mayo  and  North  Galway,  Lough  Mask  district. 
Now  we  come  to  a  very  complicated  matter  which  turns  upon 
the  evidence  of  some  persons  who  have  been  classed  by  my 
friends  as  informers ;  and  I  do  not  at  this  moment  purpose  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  evidence  or  to  analyse  it.  But  let 
us  now  consider  how  the  people  dealt  with  this  murder.  I  refer 
first  to  the  evidence  of  Rudden,  who  speaks  of  the  exultation  of 
the  crowd  at  a  Land  League  meeting  held  at  Clonbur.  Lord 
Mountmorres  had  been  shot  the  day  before.  I  do  not  make 
any  one  responsible  for  a  crowd  shouting  out ;  but  when  at 
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Ihis  Land  League  meeting  the  cry  was  "Down  with  Lord 
Mountmorres,"  that  was  this  dead  man,  the  answer  comes  : — ■ 

"  He  is  gone  now ;  we  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him.  None  of  you  would  care  to  be  where  he  is  at 
present." 

Then  this  witness,  who  walks  along  the  road  where  the 
body  of  Lord  Mountmorres  was  still  to  be  seen,  sees  the  people 
dancing  round  the  blood,  the  stains  of  the  blood.  One  cannot 
wonder  at  it  when  such  language  was  used,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  has  been  read  to  you. 

Now  I  come  to  a  person  who  has  been  praised  by  the 
leaders,  and  who  has  received  money  from  the  Land  League — 
I  mean  Mr.  Redpath.  There  is  a  speech  made  on  the  2nd 
November,  1880,  in  Mr.  Sexton's  presence.  He  is  speaking  of 
Lord  Mountmorres.     It  was  published  in  the  "Freeman." 

"The  friends  of  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  alto- 
gether too  gentle  in  their  talk  about  this  infamous  rascal." 

(That  is  the  murdered  man.) 

"  He  was  a  Government  spy,  and  once  bragged  that 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle.  He  made  very  dis- 
respectful remarks  about  Fenians.  If  they  were  going  to 
do  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  or 
they  would  be  hurt." 

Mr.  Sexton  says  he  was  present  when  that  speech  was 
delivered ;  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  it  is  connected 
with  constitutional  agitation,  and  the  only  reply  Mr.  Sexton 
has  to  make  is  that  it  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  "  animated 
by  a  constitutional  spirit."  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Sexton,  because 
the  evidence  given  by  him  identifies  the  speech.  But  the 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor.  My  Lords,  I  know  that 
one  is  not  answerable  for  everything  that  a  colleague  or  any- 
body else  may  say  in  one's  presence ;  but  there  is  a  point 
where  acquiescence  becomes  almost  criminal.  If  a  speech  is 
delivered  of  a  mere  abstract  opinion,  you  may  say,  "  Well,  let 
it  lie  where  it  falls ;  I  shall  not  correct  it."  But  if  you  hear  a 
speech  made  that  is  likely  to  produce  absolute  crime,  which 
amounts   to   an   incitement    to    crime,    if    you    sit   by,   and 
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perhaps  follow  the  speech,  and  make  no  dissent  from  it,  there 
is  a  responsibility  upon  those  who  by  the  acquiescence  of 
silence  appear  at  least  not  to  dissent  from  what  which  is  so 
stated  and  which  may  produce  such  evil  effects.  I  said  that 
Mr.  Redpath  received  money.  In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kenny, 
referring  to  one  of  these  four  books  produced — its  title  is  D  i 
— it  is  stated  that  James  Redpath,  whose  other  speech  I  have 
also  to  refer  to,  received  for  his  expenses,  under  date  14th 
August,  j^ioo.  I  presume  it  was  in  this  way  Mr.  Redpath 
earned  that  money.  Mr.  Redpath,  too,  is  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  you  with  reading  it ;  but 
the  result  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  interviewed  by  Mr.  Redpath, 
and  enters  into  full  and  friendly  conversation  with  him,  and 
Mr.  Redpath  seems  to  be  a  person  to  whom  he  gave  entire 
confidence. 

Then  I  have  another  speech  to  read  about  this  murder. 
It  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  delivered  on  the  loth 
October,  1880,  at  Athy. 

"  We  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  shoot  a 
landlord,  and  we  do  not  encourage  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  deprecate  it ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  not  bound 
to  go  watching  every  poor  fellow  in  the  country  that  is 
driven  to  desperation.  We  are  not  going  to  watch  and 
preach  sermons  to  them.  Let  the  men  that  drive  the  men 
to  desperation,  let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  (Cheers.) 
I  must  protest  against  the  Archbishop  saddling  us  with 
the  responsibility  of  every  assassination  that  takes  place 
in  this  country.  He  has  no  right  to  do  it  no  more  than 
any  one  else  has  a  right  to  do  it.  They  speak  of  this 
country  because  one  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Mount- 
morres  was  shot  the  other  day.  (Groans.)  Well,  I  would 
not  like  to  be  the  man  that  shot  Lord  Mountmorres  at 
all.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  act,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  fuss  is  made  when  a  poor  man  is  shot  in  the 
country  ?  " 

And  so  it  is,  when  one  reads  such  language  as  this  by  the 
light  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  that  when- 
ever you  denounced  crime  the  people  thought  you  were  speaking 
to  the  police — one  sees  that  whenever  you  offered  one  word 
of  encouragement  the  people  thought  you  were  intentionally 
speaking  to  their  hearts,  and  they  accepted  it. 
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There  is  one  more  speech  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Parnell  himself  on  the  24th  of  October  in  the  county  of 
Galw^y.  I  have  to  refer  to  this  speech  for  another  purpose, 
but,  so  far  as  it  affects  Lord  Mountmorres,  this  is  what  Mr. 
Parnell  said  : — 

"  Who  is  responsible  ?  Who  are  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  landlords  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  at  all 
times  in  our  history,  taken  place  in  this  country  ?  It  is 
admitted  by  everybody  that  English-made  law  is  respon- 
sible, and  I  say  that  the  people  who  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  if  it  was 
an  agrarian  crime  (and  of  that  I  have  very  much  doubt), 
are  the  House  of  Lords,  who  by  rejecting  the  Compen- 
sation for  Disturbance  Bill  took  the  arbitrament  of  this 
question  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;  and  the  man  who  is  secondarily 
responsible  is  this  pretended  humanitarian  Chief  Secretary 
of  ours,  Buckshot  Forster,  who,  when  the  House  of  Lords 
kicked  out  his  Bill,  and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned 
to  them  the  other  cheek  also." 

At  this  same  meeting  on  October  the  24th  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  made  the  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  shooting 
landowners  like  partridges.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  in  reference  to  that  speech  and  the  explanation 
of  it.  It  would  be  too  much  digression  for  me  to  deal  with  it 
now.  Then  I  need  not  say  we  have  the  usual  note  of  joy  that 
proceeds  from  the  "Irish  World  "  over  the  murder  — 

"  In  the  social  war  that  has  long  smouldered  in  Ire- 
land, one  side,  the  robber  side,  always  maintained  the 
aggressive.  The  offer  of  battle  was  always  present, 
always  urged.  Either  be  my  slave  and  till  the  land  for 
me  or  fight  me,  was  for  ever  the  standing  condition.  It 
was  accepted  in  a  desultory  way  now  and  then.  The 
man  who  slew  hundreds  by  distress  and  hunger  was  him- 
self slain,  and  the  world  echoed  to  the  agrarian  crime. 
The  ocean  of  murders  in  1847  and  the  ceaseless  stream 
of  the  same  kind  flowing  down  from  age  to  age  present 
one  side  of  the  war.  The  killing  of  a  Lord  Leitrim  and 
a  Lord  Montmorres  are  samples  of  the  other  side.  The 
death  of  Lord  Mountmorres  is  related  in  another  part  of 
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our  paper.  So  also  are  a  great  number  of  outpost  skir- 
mishes— all  historic  of  the  social  war.  For  more  reasons 
than  one  we  regret  this  last  execution.  '  God  willeth  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and 
live.'  Through  that  sentence  breathes  the  morality  that 
should  be  ever  present  with  us.  Besides  this  wretched 
man  did  not,  and  not  one  of  these  wretched  men  does 
know  what  a  curse  he  is  on  the  earth." 

Then  there  is  something  which  seems  to  be  of  so  blas- 
phemous a  character,  I  will  not  read  it.  There  is  a  proof 
endeavoured  to  be  put  forward  as  to  a  speech  of  Father 
Eglinton  denouncing  the  murder,  given  by  my  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell.  My  friend,  I  think,  makes  a  mistake  as  to  the 
place  where  it  was  spoken,  in  saying  it  was  close  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder.  That  place,  Abbeyknockmoy,  was  twenty  miles 
off,  and  was  not  in  close  proximity  to  Clonbur.  But  there  is  a 
statement  by  Father  Eglinton,  at  the  same  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Gordon  spoke,  according  to  Mr.  O'Malley's  evidence.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  speech;  all 
I  can  say  is,  whether  proved  in  detail  or  not,  Mr.  Gordon's 
speech  was  a  speech  of  approval. 

Now,  one  other  murder  remains ;  that  is  the  murder  of 
Downey,  on  the  i6th  October,  1880.  He  was  driving  with 
a  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  Mr.  Hutchins  was  no  doubt  the  person 
shot  at.  Downey  was  unfortunately  hit  and  killed.  On 
October  31st  Mr.  Biggar  speaks,  and  explains  himself  in  this 
way : — 

"  Now,  our  worthy  chairman's  speech  said  that  it  was 
undesirable  that  anything  in  the  way  of  violence  towards 
the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated.  Now  on  that  sub- 
ject I  will  say  this  :  that  the  Land  League  as  a  body 
wants  to  do  what  is  most  beneficial,  and  they  do  not  want 
any  violence  should  be  offered  to  the  landlords.  Now, 
one  of  the  reasons  is  this  :  that  persons  who  have  under- 
taken to  shoot  landlords  have  missed  the  landlord,  and 
shot  some  one  whom  they  did  nbt  intend." 

Of  course  this  refers  to  the  shooting  of  Downey,  by  acci- 
dent, instead  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  was  intended  to  be  shot, 
and  instead  of  saying  how  terrible  it  was  Mr.  Hutchins  should 
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be  shot  at,  Mr.  Biggar  seems  to  say,  that  as  a  body  the  Land 
League  objects  to  shooting,  because  the  man  who  shoots  may 
miss  the  one  that  is  really  meant. 

"  Now  that  is  one  object  which  is  palpable  on  the  face 
of  it.  But  there  are  other  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  this  agitation  as  a  body — [that]  is,  that  deeds 
of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  come  to  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  result  of 
that  has  been  that  it  has  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of 
the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  in  public  opinion,  with  those 
likely  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure. 
And  you  should  discourage  deeds  of  violence  then. 
Then  there  is  another  objection  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  palpable  to  you  all.  It  becoming  a  general  thing  of 
acting  violently  to  any  class  of  people,  the  result  would 
be  that  deeds  of  violence  would  become  general,  and  then 
bring  discredit  on  the  Irish  people.  There  are  reasons 
that  are  sure  to  be  felt.  Because  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  certain  members  of  the  *  *  »  •  here  would 
be  delighted  with  me  saying,  '  Shoot  the  landlords.' 
(No,  no.)  I  say,  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Ireland,  I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable  that  such  deeds 
should  be  practised  (cheers).  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
public  men  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  the 
great  criminals  are  the  landlords  of  Ireland." 

Again,  knowing  how  these  words  were  accepted,  who  can 
doubt  that  that  speech  was  a  speech  that  would  not  convey  to 
any  one  that  Mr.  Biggar  judged  the  crime  of  murder  under  the 
circumstances,  the  crime  of  shooting  a  landlord,  as  one  that 
was  at  all  worthy  of  his  denunciation  ? 

Then  there  is  one  other  speech  upon  this  murder,  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  speaking  at  Bantry  on  the  17th  October, 
1880. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  first  chance  you  have  got  of  pre- 
viously establishing  a  Land  League  amongst  you,  and  all 
I  can  say  is  this,  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  landlords  of  the  locality, 
and  of  the  hardships  which  are  committed  in  the  locality, 
that  no  place  in  Ireland  wants  a  Land  League  more 
(cheers),  and  a  very  sad  evidence  of  this  want  of  a  Land 
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League  in  this  locality  has  been  given  in  the  regrettable 
occurrence  of  last  night.  [The  speaker  here  referred  to 
the  assassination  of  John  Downey,  Mr.  Hutchins'  driver, 
near  Drimoleague.]  Well  has  it  been  said  that  if  the 
man  who  pointed  that  gun  had  been  enrolled  amongst 
our  body,  had  been  shown  the  means  by  which  he  could 
have  redressed  his  grievances  without  committing  this 
deplorable  crime,  well  has  it  been  said  that  that  man 
would  not  have  lain  there  through  the  long  weary  hours 
of  the  day  watching  and  enduring  all  the  miseries  which 
we  suppose  any  man  must  have  endured  who  had  to 
perpetrate  that  actual  crime." 

So  we  have  a  speech,  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Parnell  had  spoken  of  the  murder  of  young  Mr.  Boyd 
at  Wexford.  As  Mr.  Healy  points  out,  it  was  because  there 
was  no  Land  League  that  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and 
there  is  no  denunciation  of  the  crime  itself. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  what  has  been  given  in  the 
speeches.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  encourage  crime  than 
aught  else.  I  want  now  to  read  one  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell's, 
which  I  think  is  an  important  speech,  and  which  was  made 
in  Galway.  I  referred  to  it  in  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Lord  Mountmorres,  and  I  wish  now  to  refer  to  it  for  another 
reason.  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  doubt  been  playing  an  active 
part  in  Parliament.  He  had  expressed  his  views  on  different 
matters ;  he  says  it  was  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to 
do  so,  and  it  seems  his  view  had  not  been  accepted  in  some 
points.  Now  what  course  does  Mr.  Parnell  take  ?  He  makes 
a  speech  on  the  24th  of  October  at  Galway,  and  this  is  what 
he  said : — 

"Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination 
and  violence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  your  cause,  and 
very  properly  and  justly  deprecated  it,  and  at  all  the  meet- 
ings which  had  been  held  up  to  the  time  when  extra  police 
were  planted  down  in  the  county  of  Mayo  I  also  took  care 
to  join  in  that  condemnation  ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  further 
to  allow  any  credence  to  be  attached  to  the  charge  which 
has  been  made  against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English 
press  by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime  which  do 
not  and  have  not  existed." 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  If  as  between  him  and  the 
Government  this  sending  of  police,  extra  poHce,  into  certain 
counties  constituted  a  cause  of  complaint,  how  could  such  a 
complaint  against  the  Government  justify  Mr.  Parnell  in  not 
performing  the  primary  duty  of  exercising  his  influence,  the 
influence  he  had  obtained  in  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  stopping 
crime,  as  between  him  and  the  Government  ?  What  justifica- 
tion is  there  because  extra  police  had  been  sent  into  distressed 
counties  ?  But  still  further  as  between  him  and  the  people  of 
Ireland,  people  who,  deprived  of  the  protection,  as  he  and  his 
friends  boast,  of  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  had  no  pro- 
tection but  the  de  facto  government  of  the  League,  what  excuse 
can  it  be  to  them,  the  safety  of  whose  life  and  property  depended 
upon  his  word  and  action,  that,  because  the  Government  had 
sent,  according  to  his  view,  more  police  than  were  necessary 
into  certain  counties,  he  would  no  longer  deprecate  outrage  ? 
I  do  not  take  the  view  that  the  denunciation  of  outrage  by  Mr. 
Parnell  up  to  this  time  had  been  well  expressed.  If  it  had 
been — if,  according  to  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  expressed,  ten  times  more 
forcible  becomes  the  cessation  of  that  expression,  for  good 
cause  or  for  bad ;  and  when  Mr.  Parnell  ceased  to  deprecate 
outrage  he  was  doing  no  less  by  his  silence  than  saying  that 
outrage  to  him,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  no 
longer  seemed  objectionable,  and  that  the  outrage  had  at  least 
the  acquiescence  of  himself 

Crime  in  the  last  Three  Months  of  1880 — 
Mr.  Dillon's  "Young  Men"  Speeches. 

Having  led  up  to  the  extent  to  which  the  people  had  been 
prepared  by  the  new  agitation,  by  the  politicians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davitt,  had  got  hold  of  this  Land  League,  we  now 
come  to  show  what  occurred  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December.  I  cannot  very  well  divide  the 
month  of  September.  I  can  only  trace  the  arrival  of  these 
members  in  September,  but  their  operations  would  not  com- 
mence until  probably  that  month  had  partly  passed  away.  I 
will  almost  give  the  benefit  of  the  figures  I  am  about  to  quote 
to  the  view  that  is  opposed  to  mine,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
when  it  was  in  1880  this  crime  we  have  to  deal  with  was  com- 
mitted. May  I  again  remind  your  Lordship  that  the  time  I 
now  approach  was  a  time  when,  according  to  Dr.  Grimshaw, 
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there  had  been  a  good  harvest,  and  so  Mr.  Dillon  thought,  and' 
so  Sir  Charles  Russell  thought  ? 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  figures, 
generally  a  dreary  subject  of  contemplation,  but  in  this  case, 
I  think  of  so  expressive  a  character,  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
interest  any  one.  We  have  had  documents  put  in  that  show  the 
commission  of  agrarian  outrage,  during  the  years  1878,  1879, 
and  1880,  to  which  three  years  only  I  now  confine  what  I 
have  to  say.  My  argument  will  be  still  stronger  as  I  proceed, 
but  I  am  now  going  to  confine  the  observations  I  am  making 
to  these  three  years  alone.  We  shall  now  see  when  it  was 
this  crime  was  committed,  whether  during  the  time  of  distress 
resulting  from  the  bad  harvests,  or  whether  during  the  time  of 
comparative  prosperity  when  the  good  harvest  had  come  into 
existence.  I  have  extracted  these  figures,  and  placed  them  in 
columns  side  by  side. 

A  Table  of  Agrarian  Crime  in  Counties  Scheduled  in  the 
Disturbance  Bill. 


1S78. 

1879. 

1880. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

25 

22 

5 
22 

^1 
16 

18 

12 

15 

178 
179 

13 
27 

H 
36 

34 

3S 
S3 

343 

402 

298 

186 

290 

35 

49 

43 

71 

12 

8 

16 

10 

10 

8 

12 

4 

35 
21 

26 
16 

19 
28 

4 

73 

93 

52 

102 

31 

4« 

106 

46 

Clare  

Kerry    

Donegal 

Leitrim  

Longford  ... 

Meath    

Tipperary  ... 
Waterford... 

Limerick  

Cork 

Westmeath  ... 

King's   

Roscommon . . . 
Sligo 

This  table  represents  the  scheduled  counties  in  the  Dis- 
turbance Bill  of  1880,  which,  according  to  my  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  includes  the  districts  where  distress  existed. 
You  will  there  find  in  the  scheduled  counties  what  agrarian 
crime  existed  in  1878,  1879,  ^n<i  1880,  and  I  make  the 
argument  that  I  wish  to  base  upon  it  refer  to  certain  par- 
ticular counties.  Does  your  Lordship  recollect  that  Mr.  Parnell 
stated  in  September  1880  that  the  Land  League  movement  was 
ripe,  that  is,  was  at  work,  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and 
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Sligo  ?  He  said  also  in  part  of  Cork,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  Cork.  Part  of  Cork  was  very  peaceful.  So  I  have 
struck  that  county  out.  I  have  taken  the  four  complete 
counties,  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo. 


Unripe  in 
September   1880. 

1878. 

1879- 

1880. 

January 

to 

September 

1880. 

October, 
November, 
December. 

Kerry    

Limerick  ... 
Wexford   ... 
Tipperary... 

5 
22 

5 
12 

13 
27 

4 
28 

298 
186 

56 
106 

72 
31 

226 

75 

44 

72 

646 

148 

498 

Ripe— 

Mayo     

Galway 

Roscommon 
Sligo 

25 
22 
12 
IS 

178 

179 

35 

53 

343 
402 

43 
71 

'34 
198 

21 

42 

209 

204 

22 

29 

74 

445 

859 

395 

464 

Now  the  ripeness  had  commenced  in  Mayo  and  Galway 
in  1879,  certainly  after  the  Irishtown  meeting.  In  1878  there 
had  been  25  agrarian  crimes  in  Mayo.  The  Land  League  was 
ripe  in  Mayo  through  1879  and  1880,  and  the  crimes  in  Mayo 
spring  from  25  to  178.  In  Galway,  a  ripe  county  again,  they 
spring  from  22  to  179.  In  Roscommon,  from  12  to  35,  and  in 
Sligo  from  15  to  53.  So  the  increase  in  the  four  ripe  counties 
between  1878  and  1879  is  from  74  to  445 ;  and  that  445,  the 
figure  of  the  agrarian  crime  in  1879,  in  four  counties  alone 
where  this  movement  had  taken  place  is  out  of  a  total  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  of  863.  Those  are  the  ripe  counties.  Now  I 
cannot  say  I  compare  them,  because  of  course  counties  differ 
in  size  and  condition,  bt  I  take  four  other  counties  where  I  find 
the  greater  amount  of  c  me  existing  in  1880.  Now  you  will  see 
they  are  unripe  counties,  counties  where  in  1879  there  had  been 
no  Land  League,  or  no  Land  League  of  importance,  namely, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary.  In  Kerry  the  crime 
had  sprung  from  5  to  13,  that  is  between  1878  and  1879.  In 
Limerick,  another  unripe  county,  22  to  27.     This  is  in  a  time 
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of  great  distress.  Wexford,  5  had  decreased  to  4.  Tipperary, 
said  to  be  turbulent,  from  12  to  28.  So  in  these  counties, 
which  my  friend  says  were  so  full  of  distress,  the  distress  bring- 
ing forth  the  natural  crime,  there  is  an  increase,  when  the  Land 
League  is  absent,  from  44  to  72,  while  in  the  ripe  counties 
where  it  is  present,  there  is  an  increase  from  74  to  445.  Those 
are  startling  figures,  and  must  have  startled  my  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  when  he  was  speaking  generally  about  distress 
in  Ireland  producing  crime,  and  without  taking  the  care  to  see 
in  what  counties  the  crime  had  been  produced,  and  under 
what  circumstances. '  But  this  is  comparatively  a  very,  very 
small  matter  compared  with  what  has  to  follow.  In  the  ripe 
counties  where  ripeness  existed  at  some  period  probably  of  1879, 
and  certainly  in  1880,  we  find  the  increase  going  on  between 
1879  and  1880,  and  of  course  there  is  an  increase,  because  the 
work  of  the  Land  League  was  still  going  on.  Mayo  increased 
from  1879  'o  1880  from  178  to  343.  Galway  increased  from 
179  to  402.  Roscommon  increased  from  35  to  43,  and  Sligo 
increased  from  53  to  71,  or  an  increase  still  in  the  ripe  counties 
from  445  to  859. 

Now,  take  the  unripe  counties,  and  for  a  moment  it  will 
appear  to  everybody  that  what  I  am  about  to  state  is  against  my 
argument.  In  a  few  minutes  your  Lordship  will  see  whether 
it  is  or  not.  But  here  in  the  unripe  counties  the  increase  is  far 
greater,  both  proportionally  and  actually,  between  1879  and 
1880.  Kerry  from  13  increased  to  298  ;  Limerick  from  27  to 
186  ;  Wexford  from  4  to  56  ;  Tipperary  from  28  to  106.  The 
unripe  counties  increased  in  that  year  from  72  to  646,  and  at 
first  you  will  say,  "  Well,  the  Land  League  was  not  at  work 
there.  They  were  not  at  work  there  till  September."  It  is 
true  the  increase  existed  in  the  other  counties  too,  but  in  less 
degree  both  actually  and  proportionally.  Mayo,  which  had 
been  previously  ripe,  increased  from  178  to  343  ;  Galway,  179 
to  402  ;  Roscommon,  35  to  43  ;  Sligo,  53  to  71  ;  or  an  increase 
from  445  to  859.  Now  comes  the  important  matter  that  I  say 
is  one  deserving  of  every  consideration.  The  ripe  counties 
were  ripe  in  September  1880,  and  comparatively  little  had  to 
be  dorle  with  them.'  The  unripe  counties  represented  almost 
virgin  soil  of  agitation.  Nothing  had  been  done  till  September ; 
but  after  September  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire,  says 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  counties  that 
had  been  unripe.      I  have  read  the  great  increase  of  crime  in 
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the  unripe  counties  between  1879  ^^^  1880.  When  did  that 
crime  come  into  existence?  It  came  into  existence  during 
the  three  months  October,  November,  and  December,  whilst 
this  "  spreading  Hke  wildfire "  process  was  going  on,  and 
whilst  the  unripeness  was  turning  to  ripeness.  In  those 
months,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  Land  League  attacked 
these  unripe  counties,  and  now,  my  Lords,  see  the  result. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  unripe  counties.  In  Kerry,  we  have  an 
increase  of  crime  from  13,  the  peaceful  representation  of  1879, 
to  298  in  1880.  In  what  months  did  that  occur?  In  the  nine 
months  from  January  to  the  end  of  September  inclusive,  when 
the  Land  League  was  inactive,  out  of  the  298  crimes  72  took 
place,  and  226  occurred  in  the  three-  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  when  the  unripeness  was  changing 
to  ripeness,  and  when  the  "  wildfire  "  was  spreading  throughout 
these  counties.     So  it  is  in  Kerry. 

In  Limerick  the  27  crimes  of  1879  had  increased  to  186  in 
1880.  The  first  nine  months  produced  only  37  crimes,  the 
last  three  months  produced  149. 

Wexford,  which  had  been  most  peaceful  when  it  was  left 
alone,  in  1879  with  only  4  crimes,  .sprang  to  56  in  1880; 
and  here  is  the  significant  figure.  Out  of  those  56  in  1880, 
8  agrarian  crimes  only  were  committed  in  the  nine  months, 
and  48  in  the  three  last  months,  while  the  Land  League  was 
at  work. 

Tipperary,  springing  from  28  to  106,  had  only  31  crimes  in 
the  first  nine  months,  and  75  in  the  last  three  months;  and  so 
it  is  that  we  have  truly  646  crimes  existing  in  1880,  but  of 
those,  during  the  period  of  distress,  during  the  first  nine 
months  when  the  harvest  of  1879  was  producing  all  its  sad 
results,  there  were  1 48  crimes  only  committed,  and  when  that 
distress  was  passing  away  in  the  last  three  months,  498  was  the 
sum  total  of  those  crimes  that  then  occurred. 

I  will  give  a  further  comparison.  It  is  not  so  strong  as 
what  I  have  stated ;  but  will  you  note  that  the  increase  in  the 
ripe  counties  during 'these  three  last  months  is  as  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  increase  in  the  unripe  counties  ?  The  reason 
is  the  Land  League  had  been  in  force  and  had  expended  its 
strength,  and  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  introduced  in  the 
way  of  incitement  to  crime  in  those  counties  comparatively 
to  what  was  introduced  in  the  unripe  counties  ;  and,  therefore, 
you  will  see  that,  whilst  the  increase'  from  1879  '0  i8So  in 
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Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo  is  445  to  859,  out  of 
these  859  crimes,  395  were  committed  between  January  and 
September,  and  in  October,  November,  and  December  464,  a 
little  more  than  half  in  the  three  months.  Now,  compare  the 
crime  in  the  counties  I  call  the  unripe  counties.  The  propor- 
tion is  as  148  in  the  nine  months  to  498  in  the  three,  whereas 
in  the  counties  that  were  ripe,  and  where  the  force  has  been 
expended,  the  increase  is  from  395  to  464. 

Now,  I  have  spoken  with  sincere  admiration  of  my  friend's 
speech.  I  wish  he  had  devoted  a  little  more  time  to  the 
analysis  of  such  figures  as  these.  What  is  the  answer  that  is 
made  to  these  figures  ?  It  was  not  distress,  and,  as  I  shall 
show  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  case,  it  was  not  eviction 
that  caused  this  crime.  It  was  not  distress  and  it  was  not 
eviction  ;  but  although  the  harvest  was  good  and  distress  was 
passing  away,  it  was  the  combination  of  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  men.  The  politicians  were  at  work.  The 
unsettlement  had  to  be  continued.  There  was  anger  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  had  returned  without  success,  as  they 
deemed  it,  from  the  Parliamentary  session  ;  and  so  these 
speeches  were  uttered,  these  worse  than  words  of  silence 
affecting  murder  were  allowed  to  occur.  So  it  was  that, 
whilst  I  make  every  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  months  I 
have  mentioned  were  the  winter  months  as  distinguished  from 
the  summer  time,  as  the  year  1880  closed,  there  was  a  sad,  sad 
amount  of  crime,  unknown  in  amount,  in  comparison  with 
population  and  compared  with  distress  or  eviction,  at  any 
previous  time. 

One  now  has  to  ask  who  is  answerable  for  all  this  ?  What 
were  the  things  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  ?  What 
were  the  things  left  undone  that  might  have  been  done  ?  I  will 
show  in  a  moment  that  there  was  one  man  who  thought,  and 
seems  ever  to  have  thought,  that  a  great  deal  might  have  been 
done,  and  who  tries  to  do  something,  but  could  not  have  his  way, 
and  that  man  was  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  But  speaking  of  others 
and  of  more  conspicuous  men,  we  have  read  the  speeches  they 
made  ;  we  have  read  the  words  they  used  ;  and  the  absence, 
too,  of  the  words  they  ought  to  have  used  must  be  noted ;  and 
I  say  that  before  you,  standing  for  judgment,  are  those  men 
who,  with  vast,  almost  unlimited  power  in  Ireland,  could,  to 
use  the  figure  that  has  been  used,  have  stayed  this  plague,  but 
would  not ;  and  that  these  are  the  men  who  produced  this 
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concentrated  crime,  or  who,  at  least,  were  answerable  for  this 
concentrated  crime,  of  the  last  days  of  1880. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  quite  let  the  matter  stand  where  it  is. 
I  wish  to  deal  with  speeches  of  one  particular  person,  because 
they  seem  to  constitute  a  particular  class  of  appeal  to  men.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  Mr.  Dillon,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to 
suggest  that  amongst  those  answerable  for  the  existence  of  this 
crime,  words  uttered  by  him  rendered  him  one  of  those  on 
whom  much  responsibility  rests.  Throughout  this  inquiry  you 
will  recollect  that  there  has  been  a  class  of  men  who  have  often 
been  mentioned,  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers  and  the  young  men 
of  the  country  of  the  farming  class.  Mr.  Edward  Harrington 
seems  to  entertain  the  view  I  am  suggesting  to  you.  \Vlien 
speaking  of  those  who  were  likely  to  have  committed  crime, 
he  says  first : — 

"  I  believe  it  must  be  some  militiamen  or  ex-militiamen 
who  organised  themselves,  because  they  had  some  organi- 
sation or  quasi-organisation  among  them  ;  it  may  be  Kerry 
militiamen  or  other  militiamen  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  organisation,  but  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  the 
place  must  have  gone  into  it — farmers'  sons  and  farmers' 
servants." 

And,  my  Lords,  here  and  there  throughout  this  case  we 
find  reference  made  to  the  young  men  of  the  districts,  to  the 
manhood,  the  young  manhood ;  and  it  no  doubt  was  that  those 
young  men,  for  the  most  part  probably  sons  of  tenant  farmers, 
were  the  men,  as  from  other  evidence  I  shall  submit  to  you  is 
established,  who  in  sympathy  with  the  Land  League  or  them- 
selves Land  Leaguers,  acted  as  the  police  to  carry  out  the_ 
decrees  of  the  Land  League,  and  were  the  bodies  known  by 
the  name  '  Moonlighters '  who  committed  this  sad  amount  of 
crime  at  the  end  of  1880  and  subsequent  years.  We  know  now 
the  effect  that  any  words  uttered  by  men  of  eloquence  and 
position,  looked  up  to  and  regarded  as  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing, would  have  upon  the  minds  of  these  young  men.  And 
one  would  have  thought  that  as  this  amount  of  crime  was  in- 
creasing and  its  existence  was  brought  home  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  leaders  who  had  such  vast  power,  they  would  have 
chosen  their  words  and  resolved  them  into  words  of  modera- 
tion that  should  produce  forbearance  from  crime  on  the  part  of 
those  who  listened  to  them. 
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Well,  my  Lords,  amongst  the  conspicuous  men  who  were 
taking  a  leading  part  in  political  affairs  was  Mr.  John  Dillon. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  drawing  the  inference  I  -do  from  his 
speeches,  but  let  those  speeches  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  in  one  speech  that  we  find  the  words  referred  to,  not 
words  hastily  spoken  but  apparently  systeniatically.  There 
was  an  appeal  to  the  young  men,  and  every  one  knew  what 
that  meant.  There  was  an  appeal  to  the  young  men  to  act, 
not  in  words  of  constitutional  restraint  applied  to  the  action, 
but  with  words  urging  young  men  to  act  in  a  way  that  they 
well  knew  how  to  understand. 

I  refer  first  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  made  at 
Kildare  on  the  isth  August,  1880.  It  was  the  speech  I 
mentioned  as  containing  the  reference  to  the  good  harvest. 
I  will  read  first  what  he  says  with  reference  to  that : — 

"  First  of  all,  the  immediate  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
rack-rents  ;  every  man  in  Kildare  shall  pay  it  no  more. 
Secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man  nor  woman  shall  be 
put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.  No  evictions  shall  be  in 
Kildare.  Third,  no  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in 
Kildare.  The  country  is  emerging  out  of  a  grave  crisis, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season,  if  you  will  not  be  in 
a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay  rent 
and  arrears  of  rent  this  year,  then  the  good  harvest  will 
go  to  the  landlords." 

Then  this  is  what  he  adds  : — 

"  If  you  want  to  put  down  landlordism,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  insolence  of  the  bailiff  and  landlord,  you  will  do 
so  by  organisation,  and  you  will  show  him  when  he  strikes 
one  you  will  be  ready  to  inflict  a  deeper  punishment  on 
him." 

Then  there  were  loud  cheers,  and  a  contingent  arrived. 

"  My  friends,  that  looks  like  a  good  beginning.  What 
I  was  going  to  say  to  you  is  this  :  If  the  people  desire  to 
put  down  landlordism,  the  only  road  to  this  is  to  have  an 
organisation  in.  the  country ;  that  every  farmer  shall  belong 
to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists  throughout  the 
country;   that  all  the   young  men   shall  be  prepared  to 
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march  to  the  meetings,  and  in  proper  order,  too.  And 
when  we  have  that  organisation  " 

(That  is  the  young  men) 

"  perfected,  let  the  word  go  out  that  no  farm  from  which  any 
man  has  been  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used  until  the 
rightful  owner  shall  be  put  back  again.  We  ask  of  you  in 
every  townland  two  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  any  man. 
Give  each  of  these  a  book  with  the  names  of  every  man  in 
that  townland.  They  will  go  round  to  all  these  men  and 
ask  every  one  of  them  to  join  the  Land  League ;  and  in 
this  way  every  man  who  refuses  is  known  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  people.  I  believe  that  every  nine  out  of  ten  will 
join.  When  any  man  gets  into  difficulties  the  Land  League 
helps  him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  the  League  will  assist 
him.  These  organisers  shall  report  to  the  branch  of 
the  Land  League  how  many  men  they  can  march  to 
the  meeting,  and  they  shall  be  able  to  march  to  these 
meetings  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  There  will  be  more 
effect  in  two  hundred  young  men  marching  to  a  meeting 
under  the  command  of  their  leaders  than  twenty  speeches. 
Let  us,  then,  gather  together  the  leagues  of  the  country 
and  march  them  to  the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  stay 
the  landlords  before  they  put  you  out.  This  is  the  work 
we  lay  out  for  the  League  this  autumn,  because  it  is  in  its 
infancy." 

My  Lords,  this  was  in  August,  and  the  young  men  did 
gather  together,  and  we  have  the  crime  of  October,  November, 
and  December.  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  "  Not  in  Kildare."  I 
appreciate  Mr.  Davitt's  words,  but  he  does  not  think  it  likely 
that  Mr.  Dillon's  language  fell  flat  in  Kildare,  and  was  not 
repeated  and  echoed  elsewhere.  Then,  in  the  same  speech,  I 
read  these  words  : — 

"  We  can  paralyse  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  we 
can  prevent  them  passing  coercive  laws  that  would  throw 
you  into  prison  for  organising  yourselves.  We  can  tell 
you,  the  people,  to  drill  yourselves  and  organise  yourselves, 
and  we  can  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  police  to  arrest 
every  man  found  out  after  eight  o'clocjc  at  night.  We  in 
Parliament  can  see  that  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  be  out 
after  eight  o'clock,  or  all  night,  if  they  like." 
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There  was  no  law  at  that  time,  in  1880,  preventing  people 
being  out  at  night ;  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  had  expired. 

"  We  will  see  that  they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meet- 
ings and  obey  the  commands  of  their  leaders,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  We  shall  see  that  every  man  in  Ireland 
shall  have  a  rifle  if  he  likes.  All  I  will  say  is,  that  if  the 
manhood  of  Ireland  is  not  enough  when  you  have  your 
rights  to  win  your  freedom  and  put  down  landlordism,  then 
I  shall  be  ashamed  to  call  myself  an  Irishman." 

This  is  what  we  are  told  is  constitutional  language,  and  a 
constitutional  appeal  to  the  Irish  people. 

I  pass  on.  That  is  in  August.  In  November  there  was 
another  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon  at  Killaloe,  in  county  Clare. 
This  speech  is  not  quite  so  strong  a  speech : — 

"  The  task  that  is  before  you  is  this  :  pledge  every 
man  who  is  here,  and  every  man  in  the  two  counties,  not 
to  pay  one  farthing  over  Griffith's  valuation ;  and  if  any 

man let  every  parish  in  the  two  counties  have  its 

Land  League;  let  every  man  be  enrolled  in  that  Land 
League.  And  do  not  wait  for  them  to  come  in,  but  send 
young  men  round  to  ask  every  farmer — having  a  list  of 
every  farmer — to  ask  him  will  he  come  in  or  will  he  not. 
And  then  you  will  know  who  are  the  friends  of  the  people 
and  who  are  their  enemies  ;  and  then  let  each  parish 
resolve  for  itself  what  they  will  pay." 

There  is  more,  but  I  will  pass  to  another  speech  at  Thurles, 
in  Tipperary,  on  November  T4th  : — 

"  But  now,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  this,  you  must  not 
— ^when  you  go  home  from  this  meeting  to-day  you  must 
make  up  your  minds  that  you  have  simply  begun  the  battle 
here  to-day,  and  you  must  not  rest  content  till  every  town- 
,  land  round  about  Thurles  is  organised  and  disciplined 
under  its  own  captain  and  its  own  leader ;  so  organised  that 
when  the  orders  go  out  from  Dublin,  from  the  executive  of 
the  League,  to  strike  at  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  that 
those  orders  will  be  obeyed  universally  and  immediately 
throughout  the  country  ;  so  organised  that  it  will  be  in  our 
power  at  notice  of  a  week,  or  three  or  four  days,  to  assemble 
at  any  place,  where  we  think  fit,  a  body  of  five  thousand  or 

9* 
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ten  thousand  men,  marching  in  order  under  their  leaders 
in  that  discipHned  body,  which  has  more  effect  as  a 
demonstration  of  force  than  the  shouting  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Now  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  must 
all  remember  and  take  to  heart  that  this  is  not  a  struggle 
to  be  won  without  stern  exertion  on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  individual  man.  As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  country 
properly  organised,  we  intend  to  give  up  the  meetings,  and 
that  will  be  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me  when  I  have  done 
with  speaking.  As  soon  as  the  country  is  strictly  disci- 
plined and  ordered,  we  will  require  no  more  public 
meetings  and  no  more  speeches,  because  every  one  will 
know  what  he  has  got  to  do,  and  whom  he  has  got  to 
obey.  But  the  people  must  work  hard  at  this  organisation ; 
they  must  put  pressure  on  certain  individuals  who  are 
selfish  enough,  although  they  are  living  out  of  the  people, 
to  turn  their  back  on  the  people's  cause  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  this  crowd  who  has  not 
got  friends  and  relatives  in  America  and  Australia  ;  and  let 
him  not  let  a  week  go  by  without  writing  to  his  friends  in 
America  and  Australia  begging  them  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  people  here,  to  form  Land  Leagues  all  through 
America  and  Australia,  and  press  on  the  work,  and  send 
us  home  the  sinews  of  war  to  carry  on  the  battle." 

The  fourth  speech  is  in  1881,  at  Loughrea,  on  March  17th. 
Mr.  Dillon  says  : — 

"  Therefore  I  would  say  to  you  that  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  temporary  sacrifice,  and  I  appeal  to  the  young  men 
of  Galway  especially  to  show  a  bold  front  to  those  tyrants — 
teach  them  that  the  Irish  race  is  rising  all  over  the  earth 
to-day  ;  teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  still  in  the  Irish 
race  to  destroy  Irish  landlordism  and  win  back  the  fair 
fields  of  Ireland  for  the  people  from  whom  they  have  been 
too  long  kept." 

The  last  of  this  series  at  this  particular  time  was  in  Donegal, 
on  the  1 8th  of  April.     There  the  words  were : — 

"  You  have  brains  in  your  heads ;  another  game  before 
you  is  simply  one  of  passive,  obstinate  resistance,  and  if 
the  Government  breaks  up  the  organisation  in  Dublin  and 
arrests  the  leaders  then  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  hold 
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meetings  after  mass  every  Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  honestly  and  honourably.  As  I 
said  before,  let  leaders  be  got  up  amongst  the  young  men 
of  every  townland,  and  keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who 
betrays  the  cause,  and  teach  him  by  a  principle  which  you 
understand  much  better  than  I  do,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  him  to  stand  by  his  neighbours.  If 
you  act  on  that  advice,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
Government  breaks  up  the  central  organisation  or  not. 
Every  town  and  parish  in  Donegal  should  be  an  organisa- 
tion in  itself." 

Now  we  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Dillon,  uttering 
these  speeches,  wished  to  focus  the  action  that  he  was  calling 
into  play.  In  this  very  same  speech  you  will  find  Mr.  Dillon 
urges  that  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  better  observe  the  land- 
grabber. 

"  We  advise  wherever  a  branch  is  started,  each  parish, 
or  if  the  parish  be  big,  each  half-parish,  should  have  its 
own  branch,  because  I  find  the  smaller  the  branch  and 
district  the  better  it  works  ;  the  nearer  you  bring  home  to 
the  poor  man's  door  the  machinery  and  organisation  the 
better  will  they  work,  and  the  better  chance  there  is  to 
find  out  the  land-grabber  or  traitor." 

We  shall  see  how  the  word  "  traitor  "  is  understood  by  these 
persons  whom  Mr.  Dillon  is  addressing,  and  so,  although  I  am 
anticipating,  passing  on  in  time  to  history  which  is  not  con- 
temporaneous, Mr.  Dillon  is  able  to  look  back  upon  his  own 
teaching  and  to  see  the  effect  of  it.  In  a  speech  which  was 
delivered  some  time  afterwards,  in  June  1887,  also  at  Kildare, 
Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  by  the 
appeals  to  these  young  men  to  go  round  to  farmers  and  to 
mark  them  out  in  their  small  districts,  is  able  to  boast,  and  did 
boast,  speaking  of  these  movements,  that — 

"  There  never  was  the  slightest  success  "  (that  is,  for 
the  Land  League  movement)  "  until  we  hit  upon  the 
dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for  the  man  who  took  his 
neighbour's  land." 


I 


neignoours  lanu. 
do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  abstaining  from  passing  my 
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own  judgment  upon  such  speeches  as  these.  They  speak  for 
themselves.  I  would  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  person  now  who  would  justify  these  speeches ;  and  we 
must  read  them  with  the  application  to  them  of  one's  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  effect  they  would  be  likely  to  produce.  Then 
as  we  turn  over  the  page  we  find,  immediately  following  these 
speeches,  that  unexplained  record  of  crime,  springing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  from  comparative  peace  in  some  counties  to  this 
enormous  mass  and  aggregation  of  crime.  We  see  the  natural 
consequence  resulting  from  these  words.  And  I  say  it  becomes 
comparatively  immaterial  whether  I  utter  words  of  condemnation 
or  not.  The  condemnation  must  come  upon  such  proof  as  is 
now  before  you— proof  not  of  mere  speculation,  but  proof  out 
of  the  words  of  the  men  who  now  stand  for  your  judgment ; 
and  I  say  that  that  condemnation  is  the  result  of  facts  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
those  facts  can  only  point  to  one  conclusion,  the  conclusion 
which  I  am  sure  must  be  in  your  minds. 

Boycotting. 

I  come  now  to  a  distinct  branch  of  this  case,  involving 
entirely  new  considerations  and  yet  affecting  this  very  period  of 
1880.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  were  reasons  and 
causes  why  one  would  have  supposed  there  would  have  been  a 
mitigation  of  this  agitation,  and  certainly  a  lessening  of  the 
intense  feeling  displayed  by  these  politicians  who  had  got  hold 
of  the  Land  League.  But  new  engines  had  now  to  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  again  I  find  that  he  who  leads,  either  in 
main  design,  or  in  minor  operation,  is  the  same  man,  that  is, 
Mr.  Davitt.  It  may  annoy  other  people  if  I  say  others  stand 
dwarfed  by  Mr.  Davitt's  side;  but  it  is  impossible,  as  we  have 
noticed  these  leaders,  not  to  observe  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Davitt 
was  at  liberty,  so  long  as  he  was  enabled  to  play  any  part  in 
connection  with  the  Land  League,  his  was  ever  the  mind 
to  design,  and  his  was  ever  the  hand  to  act.  We  come  now  to 
this  new  engine,  this  cowardly  weapon,  that  was  employed,  this 
action  of  boycotting.  My  Lords,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  sug- 
gestion of  boycotting  comes  from  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  first 
instance.  I  will  not  say  he  devised  it,  because  there  may  have 
been  different  operations  similar  to  boycotting,  as  my  friend 
Sir  Charles   Russell   suggested,  in   a  very  old   time  indeed. 
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There  may  have  been  in  later  time  one  man  shunning  another, 
so  as  to  show  his  disapprobation  of  his  conduct.  I  am  not  for 
one  moment  going  to  argue  that  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man 
should  be  treated  alike.  We  have  the  right  to  express  approval 
of  good  acts  and  disapproval  of  bad  ones.  That  is  a  general 
proposition.  But  it  is  the  application  of  approval  and  dis- 
approval we  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  extent  to  which 
views  in  such  directions  should  be  carried  and  the  means  used 
to  carry  out  those  views. 

I  trace  the  source  of  this  system  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

In  a  speech  that  he  made  about  the  23rd  January,  1880, 
at  Knockaroo,  Queen's  County,  after  the  midnight  journey  with 
Mr.  Ferguson,  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Davitt  used  these 
words : — 

"  I  have  a  little  advice  to  give  you.  This  farm  I  trust 
will  not  be  "tenanted  by  any  man  in  the  Queen's  County. 
If  such  a  traitor  to  your  cause  enters  this  part  of  the 
country,  why,  keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  him — point  him 
out — and  if  a  pig  of  his  fall  into  the  bog  hole  let  it  lie 
there.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  of  this  county 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  your  enemy." 

Now,  taking  this  speech  as  some  index  of  the  intention  of 
those  who  set  the  idea  afloat,  I  cannot  think  it  was  intended 
to  represent  that  moral  suasion  which  my  friend  claimed  to 
represent,  showing  only  approval  of  what  is  good,  and  dis- 
approval of  what  is  evil.  My  friend's  view,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  view  that  I  would  agree  in,  is  that,  when 
Mr.  Davitt  used  that  word  "  traitor,"  he  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  he  knew  his  audience  knew  what  he  meant — and  that 
it  was  handing  over  the  very  safety  of  the  man  who  had  to 
be  so  regarded  to  those  who  had  known  in  the  past  how 
to  deal  with  traitors.  To  those  who  did  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  "traitor"  according  to  their  view,  Mr.  Davitt  said 
"  land-grabbing  is  treason  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  gross 
outrage  on  the  people,  and  a  legal  robbery."  So  the  land-grabber 
is  a  traitor,  committing  treason  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and 
although  Mr.  Davitt's  view  was,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  name  any 
particular  person,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  naming  the  act 
of  land-grabbing,  and  marking  it  as  an  act  of  treason.  Those 
in  the  locality  knew  full  well  from  their  local  knowledge — 
perhaps  better  than  Mr.  Davitt — who  had  committed  the  crime 
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of  treason  in   land-grabbing,  and  to  whom    the   fate   of  the 
"  traitor  "  should  be  applied. 

It  was  in  Boston,  in  July  1880,  that  Mr.  Davitt  becomes 
very  explicit  on  the  subject  of  boycotting,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Davitt  in  this  speech  may  possibly  have  placed  before 
Mr.  Parnell  suggestions  upon  which  Mr.  Parnell  acted. 

"After  1848,  when  the  peasant  class  were  almost 
crushed  by  the  exactions  of  the  landlords  and  the  ravages 
of  the  famine,  they  could  be  easily  thrown  out,  because 
other  fanners  would  take  the  holdings ;  but  to-day,  from 
east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  not  a  man  could  be 
found  who  would  dare  to  take  the  farm  of  an  evicted 
tenant.  If  one  should  be  found  so  recklessly  indifferent, 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  that 
locality.  The  people  would  not  buy  from  him ;  they 
would  not  sell  to  him ;  in  chapel  on  Sunday  he  would 
have  to  sit  apart  by  himself;  and  this  spirit  has  got  such 
a  firm  hold  of  the  people  that  I  venture  to  say  that  to-day 
there  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  those  of  1848.  The  vacant  farms  will  remain  vacant, 
and  be  a  standing  warning  to  the  landlords  that  eviction 
will  not  pay." 

Now  Mr.  Sexton  takes  this  view  : — 

"  I  say  that  boycotting  first  arose  locally,  and  then, 
subject  to  certain  definitions  and  limitations,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  public  leaders." 

That  may  be  a  right  account ;  we  find  no  trace  of  it  before 
agitation  commenced.  After  agitation  commenced,  local  people, 
persons  acting  locally,  may  have  taken  individual  action,  and 
when  the  force  of  it  has  been  appreciated,  the  public  leaders 
recommended  it.  How  far  Mr.  Sexton  is  justified  in  saying 
that  it  was  given  and  recommended  by  the  leaders  to  the 
people,  with  certain  limitations  and  definitions,  we  must,  of 
course,  inquire.  I  do  not  find  the  limitations  very  clearly 
marked  out,  and  I  do  not  find  the  definitions  easy  of  com- 
prehension. At  least  we  shall  see  that  there  are  very  many 
different  definitions  and  very,  very  few  limitations.  It  seems 
to  have  been,  according  to  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Parnell's  at 
Ennis,  and  Mr.  Dillon's,  a  general  suggestion   of  this  great 
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power  of  actual  intimidation,  and  by  that  I  mean  intimidation 
backed  by  acts  and  supported  by  acts,  and  there  were  no 
limitations,  and  certainly  no  definitions,  which  would  guide 
the  rank  and  file  how  to  act. 

I  have,  with  the  great  assistance  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Askwith's  industry,  made  extracts  of  most  of  the  speeches  that 
were  made  in  advance  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  in  advance  of  his 
Ennis  speech.  They  are  very  many  and  important  in  this 
sense,  that  they  proceed  from  men — some  of  them— who  were 
afterwards  the  organisers  selected  by  Mr.  Parnell  on  Mr.  Egan's 
advice,  whose  services  were  paid  for  by  the  Land  League,  and 
who,  of  course,  in  their  action,  organising  the  different  branches 
in  the  country,  were  carrying  out  the  views  of  those  under 
whose  authority  they  were  acting ;  and  these  organisers  being 
men  for  whom  the  Land  League  must  be  regarded  as  answer- 
able to  a  very  full  extent,  their  action,  their  observations,  their 
statements  to  the  public  become  matters  of  considerable 
importance. 

There  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  on  the  6th  June,  1880, 
made  at  Mount  Irvine,  in  Sligo.     He  says  : — 

"  I  want  you  to  say  that  a  man  should  not  be  got  to 
herd  it  or  fence  it,  and  let  no  man  be  found  to  graze  it. 
If  the  landlords  don't  think  fit  to  come  and  herd  it  them- 
selves, they  would  find  themselves  forced  to  herd  it." 

Then  there  is  a  speech  on  the  20th  June  at  Shrule,  in 
Galway.  Referring  to  land-grabbers,  P.  J.  Gordon  asked 
them 

"  To  treat  them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by ;  don't 
speak  to  them  in  the  fair." 

Then,  by  way  of  observation  on  that  statement,  there  is  an 
exclamation  in  the  crowd  "  Let  them  have  what  Lord  Leitrim 
got."  Now,  upon  that  statement  I  should  wish  to  make  one 
observation.  Of  course  it  would  be,  I  think,  a  most  unfair 
view  to  present  to  you  if  I  suggested  that  the  speakers  who 
were  speaking  should  in  any  way  be  held  answerable  for 
observations  proceeding  from  the  crowd,  showing  the  opinions 
of  those  whom  the  speakers  were  addressing.  But  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  observation  to  make  that  if  it  should  be  found  from  the 
reports  of  those  speeches  that  constantly — I  will  not  say  with- 
out exception,  but  the  exceptions  are  rare  to  the  contrary— when 
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these  appeals  are  made  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  land- 
grabbers,  or  the  urging  of  boycotting,  they  who  have  those 
views  presented  to  them  are  constantly  replying  in  a  sense  that 
shows  they  accept  the  suggestion  as  being  a  suggestion  of 
physical  force,  whilst  the  speaker  is  not  answerable  for  the 
opinion  so  entertained,  he  is  answerable  to  this  extent,  namely, 
that  he  thereby  learned  the  views  entertained  by  those  whom 
he  addressed.  Whilst  it  might  be  safe  to  address  such  observa- 
tions as  these  we  are  quoting  to  thinking  men,  to  men  who 
would  be  from  their  conduct  known  to  be  certain  to  read  these 
views  in  a  sense  that  would  be  regarded  as  moderate  and  not 
recommending  physical  force,  yet  if  the  speakers  found  that 
their  audiences  were  composed  of  men  of  different  character- 
istics and  different  composition  than  that  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  became  their  duty,  after  being  well  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  men  they  were  addressing,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  men  would  be  likely  to  act,  to  see  that  their  language  was 
so  guarded  and  so  carefully  chosen  that  they  should  run  no 
risk  of  inciting  these  men  to  commit  crime,  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  the  natural  result,  if  those  words  had 
been  applied  to  moderate  people. 

I  will  read,  if  necessary,  many  other  speeches.  On  the 
25th  July  Sheridan  is  again  speaking  at  Keash  in  Sligo. 

"  I  have  here  to  repeat  the  advice  I  have  given  to  you 
from  every  platform.  Any  man  who  dares  to  take 
possession  of  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted, 
let  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  him,  look  upon  him 
as  an  enemy,  and  let  the  children  scout  him." 

Then  there  is  another  speech  of  the  same  person  on  the 
29th  August,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"Anywhere  a  landlord  evicts  a  man  from  his  home  let 
no  man  dare  to  herd  it.  If  any  wretch  should  be  low 
enough  to  do  so,  whether  it  be  at  the  church  or  chapel, 
point  the  finger  of  scoi'n  at  him  and  bring  him  into 
contempt ;  cry  shame  at  him,  and  point  him  out  to  every 
one  as  an  unclean  animal." 

I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  latest  speeches  made  by 
Sheridan  before  his  appointment  as  a  paid  organiser. 

There  are  many  other  speeches.  There  is  one  of  R.  D. 
Walsh,  on  the  sth  September. 
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"  If  there  be  such  a  man  found  in  Caherlistrane,  who 
takes  a  house  or  land  from  which  anybody  has  been 
evicted,  do  not  speak  to  him,  let  your  children  not  speak 
to  him,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him,  do  not  touch  him, 
harm  him  not.  The  world  and  the  people  of  the  place 
will  point  him  out  as  the  reptile  who  disgraced  his  name." 

There  is   another   speaker,  Peter  Brodrick,  on   the    19th 
September,  at  Riversville.     He  says  : — 

"  Well,  the  Land  League  has  no  power  to  do  anything 
to  him,  but  you  can  deal  with  him,  you  can  refuse  your 
moral  support  to  him.  When  you  meet  him  in  the  fair 
do  not  know  him ;  when  you  meet  him  in  the  market- 
place do  not  know  him ;  form  that  ring  around  him  that 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  suggested  to  you." 

Then  this  person  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  often,  Malachi 
O'Sullivan,  says : — 

"  There  is  not  a  man  who  would  kneel  at  the  same 
altar  with  such  a  man  ;  there  is  not  a  man  who,  if  he  saw 
him  walking  on  one  side  of  a  street,  would  not  walk  on 
the  other,  for  traitorism  and  fidelity  are  the  very  opposite, 
and  should  take  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Will  you 
not  thus  mark  him  ?  Keep  him  with  that  brand  upon 
his  forehead  until  he  comes  here  and  makes  restitution, 
and  then  when  he  does  that,  then  hold  another  meeting, 
a  jubilant  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  your  cause." 

Brennan,  on  the  5  th  of  September,  at  Clanmacnoise,  in 
King's  County,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  that  farm  remain  waste ;  let  the  grass  rot  upon 
it ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon  it ;  and  if  any  man  is  found  to 
take  it,  or  even  work  upon  it,  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  in  which  you  can  punish  him ;  that  you  can 
punish  him  without  transgressing  the  law." 

Then  we  have  J.  W.  Walsh  on  the  5th  of  September  : — 

"  But  should  there  be  found  amongst  you  a  wretch 
mean  enough  to  take  that  land  from  which  your  neighbour 
has  been  evicted,  I  ask  you  not  to  speak  to  him,  or  buy 
from  him,  or  sell  to  him,  or  recognise  him  in  public 
market,  or  street,  or  buy  from  the  shopkeeper  where  he 
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deals.  Don't  interfere  with  him,  but  treat  him  as  an 
enemy  of  his  country.  And  another  thing,  do  not  reap 
his  corn,  or  dig  his  potatoes.  Leave  his  corn  uncut,  his 
potatoes  undug,  and  himself  to  wither  under  a  people's 
curse." 

We  now  come  to  the  speech  to  which  I  attribute  the  send- 
ing forth,  upon  the  highest  authority,  of  course,  of  boycotting 
in  its  very  worst  form,  to  its  worst  extent,  to  be  used  by  those 
who  were  the  rank  and  file  of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement.  I  do 
not  enter  now  at  this  moment  into  the  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  Mr.  Parnell  for  what  other  men  did,  but  the  general 
observation  does  arise  here,  that  whilst  boycotting  may  be 
merely  an  act  of  a  social  character,  whilst  it  may  express 
simply  the  approval  on  the  one  hand  of  a  good  man's  actions 
and  the  disapproval  of  another's,  it  was  a  weapon  which  had 
also  physical  attributes  attaching  to  it.  It  was  a  weapon  which, 
if  used  in  excess,  might  be  most  dangerous  in  effecting  great 
evil.  It  had  to  be  used  with  moderation  to  be  justifiable  in 
any  way.  And  yet  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
movement,  without  giving  any  authority  to  organisers  or  to  the 
local  leaders  to  check  and  control  it,  used  words,  as  Mr.  Dillon 
had  used  them  to  the  young  men  of  the  districts ;  he  used 
words,  falling  upon  ready  ears,  that  caused  men,  acting  upon 
their  individual  judgment,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  to  bear 
himself  towards  his  neighbour  in  manner  and  by  method, 
which  rendered,  in  some  districts,  this  fair  country  of  Ireland, 
as  Mr.  Parnell  is  proud  to  say,  as  if  it  were  a  country  of  the 
dead,  where  no  man  was  allowed  his  own  vital  action,  where  no 
man  was  allowed  his  free  thought  to  guide  him,  but  where  men, 
in  consequence  of  this  cloud  which  was  hanging  over  them, 
were  living  a  life  without  one  trace  of  repose,  and  be  their 
conduct  what  it  might,  it  had  no  such  return  in  happiness  as 
is  to  be  found  in  human  life.  My  Lords,  I  charge  this  speech 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  as  being  the  sanction  given  to  boycotting. 
It  was  a  sanction  given  to  every  man,  in  performance  of  what 
was  told  to  him  was  his  very  duty,  to  treat  his  neighbour  in 
such  a  manner  that  avowedly  that  neighbour's  life  should  be 
insupportable. 

That  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  of  the  19th 
September,  1880,  marks  a  new  procedure  in  this  action  of  the 
Land  League.     Mr.  Parnell,  I  presume,  had  had  conveyed  to 
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him,  or  he  had  learnt,  the  views  that  had  been  expressed 
throughout  the  country — local  views,  as  Mr.  Sexton  may 
rightly  term  them — by  those  who  were  his  active  supporters. 
So  Mr.  Parnell  proceeds  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  system. 
It  is  a  speech  which  carries  boycotting  to  a  very  far  extent. 
Its  limitation,  of  which  Mr.  Sexton  spoke,  I  do  not  find  there. 
Its  definition,  perhaps,  is  more  explicit  than  anything  approach- 
ing limitation.  In  this  speech,  after  saying  that  the  Land 
League  system  was  ripe  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and 
Sligo,  and»in  portions  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Mr.  Parnell  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  way  in  which  the  views  of  the  Land 
League  are  to  be  carried  into  effect.     He  says  : — 

"  Now,  what  are  you  to  do  with  a  tenant  who  bids  for 
a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  ?  " 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  by  what  are  termed  the 
byelaws  of  the  Land  League,  the  taking  of  a  farm  from  which 
a  neighbour  has  been  evicted  is  not  to  be  allowed.  When 
that  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Parnell  there  were  loud  shouts 
of  "  Kill  him  "  and  "  Shoot  him."  Mr.  Parnell  dissents  from 
that  view  to  a  certain  extent : — 

"  Now,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  say,  '  Shoot  him.' 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better  way,  a 
more  Christian  and  a  more  charitable  way,  which  will 
give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of  repenting.  When  a 
man  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  you 
must  show  him  " — 

(Much  has  been  said  as  to  that  word.  My  own  view  is  it  is 
rightly  reported  as  "  show  him."  Whether  "  shun  "  or  "  show," 
the  sense  is  much  the  same.) 

"  You  must  show  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet 
him,  you  must  show  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you 
must  show  him  at  the  shop  counter,  you  must  show  him 
in  the  fair  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in  the  house 
of  worship,  by  leaving  him  severely  alone,  by  putting  him 
into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of 
his  kind,  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old — you  must  show  him 
your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  if  the  population  of  a  county  in 
Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine  that  there  will  be  no  man 
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so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  of  shame  as  to  dare  the  public 
opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men  within  the  county,  and 
to  transgress  your  unwritten  code  of  laws." 

I  say,  considering  the  state  the  people  had  by  degrees  been 
wrought  into,  considering  how  appeals  had  been  systematically 
made  up  to  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the  canon  of  conduct 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  to  rouse  the  dormant  passions 
of  the  peasantry,  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest,  to  touch  upon 
that  moral  spring  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  is  the  mainspring  of 
all  human  action,  namely,  selfishness,  one  can  understand  that 
Mr.  Parnell,  commencing  his  campaign  as  he  does,  the 
campaign  of  1880,  commencing  the  operations  that  he  was 
about  by  himself  and  by  the  action  of  his  lieutenants  to  carry 
on  in  Ireland,  would  have  aroused  by  this  speech  the  action  of 
the  classes  who  were  so  addressed.  To  them  was  handed  over 
this  weapon  for  every  man,  according  to  his  individual  judg- 
ment, to  use  against  his  neighbour,  against  a  neighbour  who  is 
pointed  out  to  him  there  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor,  or  if  that 
very  word  is  not  used,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  be 
treated  as  a  leper.  The  observation  must  go  upon  that  speech 
that  any  man  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Parnell  bore  the  responsi- 
bility, the  full  responsibility,  of  his  words.  He  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  one  who  could  lay  down  an  unwritten  law  for 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  he  must  bear,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  responsibility  of  all  that  we  shall  find  now  proceeding  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  orders  that  he  then  gave  to  his  followers. 
The  word,  I  think,  is  rightly  used.  He  ordered  those  people 
who  were  willing  to  follow  him  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  the 
humblest  amongst  them,  the  most  extreme  amongst  them,  the 
best  armed  amongst  them ;  he  ordered  them,  one  and  all, 
wherever  they  might  be,  in  town  or  country,  under  whatever 
circumstances  they  chose  to  act,  to  become  an  attacking  force 
against  their  neighbours.  I  regret  to  find  that  there  are  not 
in  this  speech  the  words  of  limitation  to  which  Mr.  Sexton 
referred,  but  that  they  are  words  of  broad  use,  and  likely  to 
be  interpreted  as  words  upon  which  action  of  a  very  broad 
character  indeed  might  be  based.  And  beyond  this  definition 
and  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell,  from  which  the  acts  of  boycot- 
ting develop  themselves,  finding  their  sanction  in  graver  action 
than  that  which  would  be  contained  within  the  words  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  advice,  but  for  which  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  hold 
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Mr.  Parnell  answerable,  there  were  other  speeches,  of  course, 
following  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  other  directions  given  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  follow  the  words  of  their  leaders. 

On  the  loth  October,  Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  at  Templemore, 
enlarges  the  definition  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  given  at  Ennis 
on  19th  September.     Mr.  Dillon  says  : — 

"When  a  man  sets  himself  against  the  rules  of  the 
League,  and  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  the  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this  " — 

(Response  from  the  crowd,  "  I  should  shoot  him.") 

"  No,  I  would  not  injure  any  man ;  but  a  way  to  deal  with 
him  is  this,  do  not  have  any  communication  with  him  at 
all  j  do  not  allow  your  children  to  mix  with  his  children ; 
do  not  speak  to  him,  and  have  no  dealings  with  him  ; 
neither  buy  nor  sell  .with  him ;  show  in  every  way  that 
you  can  that  you  regard  him  as  what  he  is,  that  he  is  a 
traitor  to  his  people  and  his  country,  and  a  friend  of  the 
oppressors  of  the  people.  Believe  me,  if  you  keep  up 
that  system  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  far  more  effectual 
than  if  you  shoot  hirrt,  because  no  man  can  be  punished 
for  such  a  deed,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  give  way 
before  long  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  will  hand 
back  the  farm,  as  many  men  have  already  done,  back  to 
its  rightful  owner." 

My  Lords,  the  only  limitation  that  is  to  be  found  in  that 
definition  is  fear  of  detection.  Do  not  do  this  or  that,  if  you 
should  be  detected,  but  it  is  safe  to  do  a  particular  thing  I  tell 
you  to  do,  because  you  cannot  be  punished  for  it.  So  I  read 
this  speech  as  being  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  those  who 
heard  it.  If  you  do  a  thing  in  such  a  manner  that  you  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  doing  of  it,  you  shall  be  justified  in  doing  it. 
That  is  no  strained  reading  of  that  advice.  It  is  so  given  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  those  who  heard  him  I  think  would  very  likely 
guide  their  conduct  by  the  advice  of  one  who  occupied  so 
responsible  a  position  as  Mr.  Dillon  did. 

One  other  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  on  the  1 7th  October,  at 
Holyford,  Tipperary : — 

"Every  townland  must  be  canvassed   carefully,  and 
every   farmer  asked   to  join,  and   any   man  who  breaks 
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the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  takes  a  farm  from  . 
which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  or  who  buys  cattle  or 
crops  which  have  been  seized  for  rent,  or  who  has  any 
dealings  with  a  man  who  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  a 
neighbour  has  been  evicted,  that  man  you  must  not  speak 
to,  you  must  not  buy  from  him,  nor  sell  to  him,  nor  have 
any  dealings  with  him  whatever,  and  before  the  month 
is  out  he  will  leave  the  country,  and  the  farm  vacant." 

We  now  have  this  system  of  boycotting  fairly  presented  on 
high  authority  to  the  people  who  were  intended  to  act  upon  the 
suggestions  made  to  them.  I  am  about  to  give  some  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  this  advice  was  construed,  and  of  the  limi- 
tations that  appear  to  have  governed  those  who  effected  the 
boycotting,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  give  some  sad  instances 
which  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said, 
namely,  that  the  system  that  he  had  propounded  had  been  sadly 
abused.  This  speech  of  the  19th  of  September  was  made  by 
Mr.  Parnell  at  Ennis,  and  within  three  days  the  system,  which 
had  no  name  at  the  time  when  the  directions  to  carry  it  into 
effect  were  given,  was  applied  to  a  gentleman  who  stands,  so 
far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  sponsor  for  it  (I  mean  Captain 
Boycott),  and  from  that  time  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  name  to 
the  system,  and  we  therefore  have  been  dealing  with  it,  and 
shall  deal  with  it,  under  the  name  of  boycotting. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  it  to  you,  the  extent  to  which  this  boycotting  has 
been  carried.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  first  to  keep  within 
the  order  of  time  that  I  have  been  following,  and  I  cannot  do 
so  in  this  instance,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  each 
subject,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  boycotting  that  has 
extended  from  the  year  1880,  sometimes  increasing,  happily 
now  diminishing,  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  greater  facility 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  boycotting  so  as  to  place  before 
you  what  boycotting  was  after  the  autumn  of  188 1,  because  in 
August  1 88 1  the  Land  League  became  the  owners  of  two 
newspapers,  "United  Ireland"  and  Pigott's  paper;  and  from 
that  time  we  have  records  of  the  extent  to  which  resolutions 
were  passed  ordering  boycotting  and  also  many  records  of 
the  manner  in  which  boycotting  was  carried  out.  Prior  to  that 
time  we  have  very  little  record  to  fall  back  upon,  because  for 
some  reason  or  other  (I  put  it  hypothetically),  if  resolutions 
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were  passed  by  branch  leagues  directing  that  boycotting 
should  be  applied  to  any  individual  or  to  any  class  of  people, 
such  records  have  not  been  forthcoming,  and  therefore  in 
earlier  time  we  can  only  rely  upon  the  oral  evidence  that  has 
been  given  by  different  witnesses  as  to  the  boycotting  of  which 
they  have  knowledge.  But  you  will  find  that  as  the  time 
proceeded,  and  when  the  National  League  came  into  existence, 
this  boycotting  increased  and  was  intensified.  In  later  time 
there  were  1,700  branches  of  the  National  League,  and  then  it 
was,  at  a  time  when,  as  Mr.  Dillon  said,  organisation  shall  be 
complete,  and  the  necessity  for  speeches  will  be  non-existent, 
that  this  system  was  reduced  to  a  most  scientific  art.  It  was 
fashioned  by  experience,  and  it  was  polished  by  all  that 
ingenuity  could  devise.  At  the  same  time,  at  these  periods 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  this  boycotting  came  into 
existence  in  a  very  active,  and,  as  I  would  suggest  to  you,  a 
very  sad  form. 

I  wish  I  could  have  accepted  the  definition  of  boycottfng 
that  Archbishop  Walsh  seemed  to  think  was  really  what  boy- 
cotting ought  to  be.     That  very  reverend  prelate  said  : — 

"  I  think  the  only  sense  in  which  boycotting  can  be 
tolerated,  not  to  say  approved — even  tolerated— is  that 
which  may  be  more  properly  given  under  the  name  of 
exclusive  dealing.  I  think  that  in  certain  cases  that  is 
a  tolerable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  within 
certain  limits,  but  anything  beyond  that " 

(That  is,  exclusive  dealing.) 

"  When  it  comes  to  intimidation,  when  any  pressure 
is  put  upon  people  to  join  a  boycotting  combination,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  action  in  the 
matter,  I  think  the  process  of  the  proceeding  most  repre- 
hensible, and  I  have  always  refused  myself  to  use  the  word 
'  boycotting,'  though  I  know  it  is  commonly  used  in 
reference  to  these  proceedings  of  which  I  have  now 
spoken." 

I  purposely  refrain  from  dwelling  much  upon  this  question  of 
"  exclusive  dealing,"  but  any  one  who  suggests  that  the  boy- 
cotting we  are  discussing  at  all  represents  exclusive  dealing  must 
be  steeped  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  evidence  given  before  you. 
A  man  may  say,  I  prefer  men  of  a  certain  religion ;  a  man  may 
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say,  I  prefer  men  of  certain  political  views.  I  hope  that  the 
great  majority  of  persons  think  that  a  very  narrow-minded  and 
odd  view  of  the  way  they  should  guide  their  conduct.  But  I 
admit  there  is  no  crime  in  that.  But  this  that  we  are  dealing 
with  is  far,  far  away  from  that  mere  withdrawal  of  the  confer- 
ring of  benefits  upon  a  man.  I  have  to  deal  with  acts  which 
amounted  to  injury — injury  of  a  grievous  character.  Some 
witnesses  have  said  here  social  intimidation  is  often  worse  than 
physical  intimidation,  but  it  is  not  only  the  treating  of  a  man 
socially  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  we  have  to  deal  with  those  acts 
which,  carried  to  their  fullest  extent,  deprived  a  man  of  the 
means  of  life,  and  therefore  of  life  itself.  We  have  to  deal  with 
acts  as  cruel  and  as  vindictive  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
being  to  devise. 

Whilst  I  have  read,  and  read  with  pleasure,  the  view  that  has 
been  entertained  by  Archbishop  Walsh,  and  which  caused  him 
to  some  extent  to  support  the  Land  League  agitation,  believing, 
as  I  presume  he  did,  that  boycotting  had  only  been  carried  on 
to  that  extent,  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  read  another  view 
of  the  extent  to  which  boycotting  may  be  carried — the  view  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  far  greater  active  power  of  interference,  if 
not  greater  moral  influence,  than  the  archbishop  had — I  mean 
Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Biggar  represented  a  large  class,  and  an  active 
class,  in  this  agitation.  I  cannot  recognise  Mr.  Biggar's 
autobiography.  I  cannot  recognise  his  description  of  himself 
as  an  indolent  man.  I  would  rather  give  him  the  credit  of 
being  a  very  active  citizen,  be  that  for  good,  or  for  evil.  Mr. 
Biggar  described  his  view,  which  is  the  view,  I  presume,  he 
would  inculcate  upon  others. 

A  question  was  put  to  him : — 

"  You  say  that  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  should 
cease  to  buy  from  and  sell  him,  and  not  to  supply  him 
with  anything?  For  instance,  the  shopkeepers  in  his 
neighbourhood  must  cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things 
that  he  requires? — (A.)  Exactly.  (Q.)  Does  that  include 
the  necessaries  of  life  or  not  ? — (A.)  That  includes  every- 
thing, I  believe.  I  believe  in  boycotting  to  every  extent 
that  does  not  mean  physical  violence.  (Q.)  And  approve 
of  it  ? — (A).  And  approve  of  it." 

Of  course  if  it  is  physical  violence,  it  ceases  to  be  boy- 
cotting, and  becomes  crime. 
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{Q.)  "We  have  your  speeches  here,  and  your  answer 
may  save  me  trouble.  You  have  often  advocated  boy- 
cotting ?— (.4.)  I  have. 

That,  I  presume,  is  this  boycotting,  and  not  the  Archbishop's. 

(Q.)  "  And  boycotting  to  the  extent  which  you  have 
said  to-day.  You  have  never  drawn  any  distinction  be- 
tween boycotting  that  deprives  him  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  boycotting  which  would  deprive  him  of 
luxury? — (A.)  Exactly." 

Now  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Biggar's  view  is  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  of  the  Archbishop.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
boycotting  intended  by  Mr.  Biggar  and  others  amounted  to 
this  ;  that  apart  from  acts  amounting  to  physical  violence,  there 
was  an  advocating  of  conduct  that  would  reduce  any  person 
to  due  subjection.  And  as  Mr.  Biggar  says,  when  I  put  it  to 
him,  and  when  he  expressed  his  view  of  "  freedom  of  action," 
it  was  that  you  must  boycott  a  man  until  he  yielded.  And  if 
he  did  not  choose  to  yield,  he  must  leave  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  had  been  boycotted,  and  go  to  another  place  and  to 
another  people  who  would  not  subject  him  to  that  treatment. 
See  what  that  view  is  if  carried  into  effect !  Some  of  the 
witnesses  will  not  deal  with  him  to  the  extent  of  deprivation 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  there  was  a  class  of  them  who  fre- 
quently said  that  a  person  who  was  boycotted  was  not  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Persons  who  were  boycotted  may  live 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  communication  was  easy,  and  where 
possibly  they  may  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  they 
may  live  in  remote  districts,  where  there  are  no  such  means 
of  communication,  and  where  the  persons  were  in  a  position 
that  did  not  enable  them  to  travel  far  and  obtain  their  goods. 
And  so  alike  within  this  definition,  and  alike  within  the  proof 
that  has  been  placed  before  you,  this  is  physical  action  in  effect. 
It  is  language  which  may  not  define  the  striking  by  a  blow, 
and  so  inflicting  hurt  upon  anybody,  but  it  does  mean  that 
action  which  is  physical  action.  Stopping  the  access  of  trades- 
men with  goods  to  a  particular  person's  house,  and  so  pre- 
venting him  from  obtaining  not  only  luxuries,  but  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  bring  him  into  subjection,  and 
driving  him  to  act  as  he  otherwise  would  not  act — What  is 
that  but  binding  a  man  hand  and  foot  ?     That  is  reducing  him 
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to  subjection,  as  much  as  you  would  reduce  a  city  into  sub- 
jection when  you  surround  it,  and  when  you  prevent  food 
entering  to  its  people.  You  may  effect  that  desire  by  assault, 
or  you  may  effect  it  by  besieging  and  blockading  it  and  pre- 
venting access  to  it.  Whilst  the  view  I  read  to  you  from  Mr. 
Dillon  was,  "  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  bring 
yourself  within  penal  law ;  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  that  you 
can  be  detected  ;  in  short,  do  all  you  can  by  the  other  means, 
the  safer  " — it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  the  more  cowardly  means 
— "  to  bring  a  person  to  subjection,  namely,  by  methods 
thought  at  that  time  not  to  be  criminal,  and  which  may  not 
be  capable  of  detection.  In  some  way  bring  the  man  who  is 
your  victim  into  subjection,  so  that  he  shall  not  live  in  a 
country  where  there  ought  to  have  been  freedom  of  action 
allowed  to  the  people,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  carry 
his  own  wishes  or  his  own  views  into  effect." 

And  so,  with  these  doctrines  preached  and  taught,  we  have 
the  desired  effect  produced.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  I 
have  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in  any  order,  and  in  giving 
them  in  scheduled  list  with  reference  to  each  class  of  boycot- 
ting, yet  I  have  here  that  which  is  proved  throughout  this  case 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  first  place,  the  person  is  boycotted 
when  he  takes  a  farm,  whether  the  tenant  has  been  justly  or 
unjustly  evicted.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  some  disagree- 
ment about  the  word  "justly "  evicted — whatever  may  have 
been  the  view  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  entering  into  conflict  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  he 
used  the  term  "justly"  or  not — those  I  have  termed  the  rank 
and  file  did  not  care  whether  the  evicted  tenants'  rent  had  been 
a  just  or  an  unjust  one.  The  man  who  had  taken  the  farm  his 
neighbour  had  left  was  subject  to  the  system  of  boycotting, 
and  subjected  as  severely,  whether  the  tenant  had  been  justly 
or  unjustly  evicted.  Nobody  did  work  for  him ;  nobody  dealt 
with  him ;  nobody  associated  with  him  ;  nobody  would  asso- 
ciate with  any  one  who  was  a  member  of  his  family  ;  nobody 
would  associate  with  any  one  who  taught  his  children  ;  nobody 
would  supply  food  to  him ;  nobody  would  cut  rushes  for  him ; 
nobody  shod  horses  for  him.  All  these  persons  if  offending 
were  subject  to  a  primary  and  not  to  secondary  boycotting. 
I  should  have  thought  there  was  an  offence  that  would  have 
found  some  mitigation  in  severity  of  punishment  amongst  some 
of  these  gentlemen ;  but  the  offence  of  taking  an  evicted  farm 
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seemed  to  have  been  treated  equally  with  that  of  supply  of 
whisky  to  a  boycotted  person.  A  person  was  boycotted  if  he 
had  brought  stock  to  the  farm,  or  who  engaged  in  any  capacity 
on  the  farm.  Anybody  who  supplied  a  coffin  for  the  dead 
man's  child  or  wife  would  be  boycotted  too.  I  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  thought  that  their  creed  was  the 
creed  of  those  who  heard  them.  Yet  those  who  heard  these 
gentlemen  thought  that  they  were  active  and  zealous  supporters 
to  their  cause,  and  were  the  disciples  Of  their  doctrine.  A 
person  seen  with  a  grabber,  or  a  servant  speaking  to  a  grabber, 
all  these  are  to  be  treated  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  to  you. 
There  are  some  one  or  two  instances  that  are  worth  noticing. 
When  the  grabber  goes  to  church  or  chapel  his  family  are 
boycotted,  and  he  is  boycotted  also.  Then  even  after  the 
grabber  had  been  murdered  when  acting  in  self-defence,  his 
children  are  boycotted.  One  can  scarcely  refer  to  that  tale 
as  told  by  Miss  Curtin,  and  the  way  in  which,  when  the  family 
went  to  chapel  after  their  father's  death,  they  were  hooted, 
simply  because  their  father  had  defended  himself  against  the 
attack  of  the  Moonlighter,  without  being  almost  horror-stricken. 
Children  were  not  to  speak  to  the  children  of  a  boycotted 
tenant.  That  children  should  speak  to  the  children  of  a  tenant 
taking  a  farm  was  constituted  an  offence,  and  boycotting 
was  to  be  applied,  as  you  will  find  urged  often  in  speeches. 
An  officer  of  the  Land  League  appeals  to  a  magistrate  to  go  to 
attend  the  sessions,  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  man.  He  is  bidden 
to  go  as  a  judge  to  perform  his  judicial  functions  in  one 
direction.  He  says  he  would  rather  stop  away,  and  not  go  as 
a  bidden  judge,  to  give  a  bidden  judgment ;  he  is  boycotted, 
and  boycotted  most  severely.  Because  the  relatives  of  one 
of  the  masters  had  given  evidence  against  a  criminal  a  national 
school  is  boycotted,  the  numbers  reduced  from  upwards  of  one 
hundred  to  fifteen,  and  the  children  deprived  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  any  person  who  had  sent  his  children  to  that  school 
which  contained  an  assistant  master  whose  relatives  had  given 
evidence  would  have  been  boycotted  too. 

Then  it  is  proved  over  and  over  again  that  if  any  persons 
would  not  join  the  Land  League,  that  is,  did  not  show  that  they 
were  friends  of  the  cause,  they  also  were  to  be  treated  as 
enemies,  and  they  too  were  to  be  punished;  and  then  there 
is  noticed  in  the  press,  with  some  satisfaction,  cases  like  these. 
In  "  United  Ireland  "  of  the  31st  December  appears  this  : — 
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"  In  the  agrarian  conflict  dead  men  are  not  exempt 
from  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  offences  against  neigh- 
bourly union  and  combination.  One  of  the  last  funerals 
boycotted  was  that  of  an  old  man  buried  at  Mill  Street, 
County  Cork,  on  Sunday." 

And  this    appeared    in  the  "Nation,"  quoting    from  the 
"  Leinster  Leader  "  : — 

"  Incidents  of  the  land  war.  A  boycotted  funeral. 
The  '  Leinster  Leader '  of  Saturday  last  says : — The 
remains  of  Mr.  Richard  Fenton,  of  Buttersgrange,  County 
Carlow,  were  interred  at  Deuard,  County  Wicklow,  on 
last  Monday.  The  coffin  was  carried  on  a  military  brake. 
Mr.  Fenton,  junior,  could  not  procure  a  hearse,  though  he 
tried  every  town  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles.  He  took 
the  farm  at  Liscoleman,  for  which  Mr.  P.  Toole,  now  a 
suspect  in  Naas,  would  not  be  accepted  as  the  tenant. 
He  was  then  boycotted.  The  funeral  was  guarded  by 
police." 

That  is  the  funeral  of  the  tenant  farmer.  Then,  while  I 
have  traced  what  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  do,  I  do  not  believe 
the  ingenuity  of  a  fiend  can  surpass  this  instance  which  has 
been  proved  before  you.  There  was  a  gentleman  living  near 
Dingle,  a  Mr.  Fleming,  and  his  wife  was  ill,  and  whilst  she  lay 
ill,  before  she  was  dead,  these  gentlemen  who  were  pursuing 
the  constitutional  course,  and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  their 
leaders,  passed  a  resolution  that  when  she  died  she  should  not 
be  buried  if  they  could  help  it.  It  was  a  resolution  passed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  called  the  Ventry  Land  League. 
The  resolution  was  sent  by  the  Ventry  branch  to  the  Dingle 
branch,  and  was  read  at  the  Dingle  branch. 

"That  as  Mrs.  Fleming  was  very  bad,  they  did  not 
know  what  day  she  would  die,  and  not  to  supply  timber  or 
anything  to  make  a  coffin  for  her." 

That  was  published,  so  as  to  come  to  the  sorrowing  husband's 
knowledge,  and  there  was  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the 
Dingle  branch. 

(Q.)  "  Did  the  lady  die  a  few  days  afterwards  ? — {A.) 

Yes." 
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Then  the  witness  spoke  of  how  the  body  had  to  be  "  kept," 
as  he  terms  it.  They  had  to  go  a  long  distance  to  Killarney  to 
get  the  wood  to  make  this  coffin.  Was  ever  freedom  won  in 
such  a  manner  as  this  ?  Could  nationality  ever  have  any  truth 
or  good  in  it  springing  from  such  methods  and  means  as  these 
men  ostentatiously  designed  and  ordered  to  be  followed  ? 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  of  more ;  I  have  instances  here 
under  my  hand  which  tell  of  sufferings  the  people  went  through. 
You  will  not  forget  what  that  poor  woman,  Mrs.  Connell,  went 
through,  a  woman  who  has  been  described  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  being  a  woman  of  middle  age — over  fifty  years  of 
age — yet  we  know  her  son  fought  in  the  Crimean  war,  so  that 
we  know  what  her  age  must  have  been.  She  told  us  of  her 
sufferings,  and  how  she  was  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
What  was  the  use  of  telling  that  woman  that  she  could  go  far 
afield,  travel  by  railway,  and  purchase  goods  at  shops  ?  There  she 
was,  because  her  son  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  law 
of  the  Land  League ;  she  described  her  sufferings,  how  she  lay  in 
a  miserable  hut  without  her  food,  and  how,  when  in  her  suffei 
ing  she  went,  as  she  naturally  would,  to  her  parish  priest,  and 
asked  him,  in  her  own  language,  for  God's  sake  to  take  the  ban 
off  her,  no  relief  was  afforded,  no  visit  was  ever  paid  to  her. 
To  that  explanation  which  Father  White  gave,  I  will  refer  you 
for  his  sake;  but  we  have  this  woman,  by  the  line  that  had 
been  drawn  around  her  by  the  will  of  this  Land  League,  almost 
to  her  death  wanting  food,  and  wanting  the  fuel  that  was  denied 
to  her. 

Throughout  this  case  we  have  presented  to  you  list  after  list 
of  instances  of  boycotting.  Some  of  them  had  offended,  it  was 
supposed,  against  the  Land  League,  but  when  the  necessity  of 
punishing  these  offenders  had  passed  away,  and  when  they  had 
been  murdered,  or  when  they  had  died,  the  vindictiveness  of 
men  continued  the  boycotting  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
system,  of  showing  the  strength  and  the  anger  of  the  people 
against  those  who  survived  the  men  that  were  dead.  They  had 
to  be  boycotted  and  punished  also ;  they  had  not  offended  with 
the  exception  that  they  were  widows  or  children  of  murdered 
men  or  of  the  dead ;  their  offence  was  nothing,  yet  upon  them 
fell  this  censure,  and  upon  them  fell  this  punishment,  and  fell 
with  as  much  cruelty  as  if  they  had  been  the  original  offenders. 

I  have  eight  "cases  here  before  me  which  represent  the  cases 
of  widows  or  relatives  of  murdered  men  who  had  incurred  the 
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displeasure  of  the  Land  League.  There  were  the  cases  of 
Dempsey,  Connor,  Findlay,  Doherty,  Herbert,  Boyd  (that  was 
the  case  of  the  father  after  the  son's  death),  Curtin,  Fitzmaurice. 
So  it  is,  that  all  that  fell  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, all  that  fell  from  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  loth  October, 
continued  to  bear  its  fruit ;  and  I  cannot  acquit  these  gentlemen 
of  having  in  the  first  place  acted  without  intention,  the  inten- 
tion of  subduing  every  human  being  who  would  not  agree  to 
their  policy.  I  cannot  acquit  them  of  having  acted  without 
knowledge.  I  cannot  acquit  them  of  having  acted  without 
being  fully  aware  that  they  were  applying  this  system,  and  were 
placing  this  system  for  execution  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
would  be  likely  to  abuse  it,  and  would  step  over  the  narrow 
line  dividing  boycotting  and  outrage.  Of  course  the  line  that 
divides  those  two  institutions,  boycotting  and  outrage,  is  an 
undefined  line,  but  this  of  a  certainty  you  would  effect  by 
boycotting  a  man,  you  Would  show  that  he  had  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  Land  League,  and  had  broken  its  law ;  thus  you 
would  focus  him,  and  hold  him  up  within  the  brightest  light  for 
the  execration  of  those  around  him ;  you  tie  him  to  a  target  to 
be  shot  at,  and  you  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
those  around  him  who  would  be  likely  to  attack  him,  who  had 
every  sympathy  with  the  motive  for  the  attack,  and  would  take 
every  means  to  carry  the  attack  into  effect ;  and  I  say  that  the 
man  who  struck  the  blow,  and  the  man  who  hands  over  another 
to  be  struck,  bear  the  same  responsibility  and  are  guilty  of  the 
same  crime.  It  is  said,  with  a  claim  of  merit,  that  boycotting 
diminished  crime  instead  of  increasing  it,  because  by  boycotting 
a  man  you  made  him  yield,  and  therefore  he  did  not  meet  his 
fate.  That  argument  is  very  sound  if  your  premise  is  sound, 
that  every  man  you  boycott  would  have  been  outraged,  and 
would  have  met  his  fate  if  not  boycotted  ;  but  these  men  who 
were  boycotted  deserved  no  outrage,  and  if  the  population  had 
been  left  alone  they  would  never  have  been  subjected  to  any 
outrage ;  you  save  them  in  your  hypothesis  from  a  fate  which 
you  create  for  them  hypothetically.  It  was  not  the  fate  of 
these  men  until  the  Land  League  came  into  existence ;  it  would 
never  have  been  their  fate  if  the  population  had  been  left  with- 
out being  unsettled ;  it  would  never  have  been  their  fate  if  they 
had  not  been  marked  out  for  the  purpose  of  the  outrage ;  and 
whilst  it  may  be,  that  if  all  these  persons  who  spoke  to  a  land- 
grabber,  or  associated  with  his  children,  or  his  relatives,  would 
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have  been  murdered  and  outraged  under  the  new  dispensation 
of  the  Land  League,  there  would  have  been  some  force  in  the 
argument,  yet  those  who  use  or  imply  this  argument  must  know 
that  they  created  a  state  and  condition  of  the  people  that  first 
caused  the  danger  of  outrage,  and  they  formulated  the  system 
that  would  render  the  person,  as  I  have  said,  the  very  target 
and  mark  for  the  outrager.  I  wish  to  go  step  by  step.  The 
people  had  instructions  to  boycott.  That  system  was  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  the  only  reservation  made  was  that  they  were 
to  be  cautious  so  as  to  avoid  detection.  They  were  set  to 
work  under  the  instructions  and  authority  of  their  leaders,  and 
it  is  with  the  leaders  I  am  principally  dealing.  Did  the  leaders 
know  what  was  going  on  in  respect  to  this  system  of  boycotting? 
Ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  here  as  an  excuse ;  I  shall  have 
to  deal  with  the  knowledge  of  crime  itself  in  a  few  moments, 
but  Mr.  Parnell  and  those  who  follow  him  cannot  appear  and 
say  they  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  They  were  bound  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  They  had  set  the  system  afloat; 
they  had  told  the  people  what  to  do ;  they  had  to  see,  having 
given  that  authority,  how  their  agents  acted.  The  principal 
cannot  send  forth  his  agent  to  act,  and  then  say  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  all  the  acts  he  may  commit ;  the  principal  must  be 
bound  to  follow  and  know  what  his  agent  is  doing.  But  I  am 
dealing  with  no  mere  theory  of  liability  or  knowledge.  Mr. 
Parnell  is  told,  and  information  is  given  to  him  of  what  is 
going  on. 

My  Lords,  I  call  especial  reference  to  knowledge  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  28th  January,  i88r.  I  hope,  as  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  what  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  said,  that  we  are  not  for  one 
moment  desiring  to  refer  to  Parliamentary  speeches  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  you  that  what  is  there  stated  proves 
a  fact ;  still  less  am  I  desirous  for  one  moment  to  deal  with 
any  subject  presenting  a  political  aspect.  Our  whole  object 
in  placing  before  you  these  speeches  made  in  Parliament  was 
to  prove  that  the  facts  there  stated  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  those  particularly  concerned  by  the  statements,  and  this  very 
speech  I  now  refer  to  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  justice 
of  admitting  such  evidence,  admitting  it  under  the  head,  and 
upon  the  principle  of  notice.  Mr.  Parnell  cannot  say  with  pro- 
priety, or  as  a  matter  of  excuse,  "  I  really  do  not  know  what 
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was  occurring;"  he  did  know.  On  the  28th  January,  1881, 
Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  the  Ennis  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
question  arose  as  to  what  exact  words  were  used,  as  to  whether 
it  was  "justly"  or  "unjustly,"  and  in  Mr.  Parnell's  presence, 
who  not  infrequently  interrupted  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone tells  him  of  his  speech,  and  of  the  danger  of  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone  quotes  the  speech  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  trace  crime.  He  asks.  Where  does  this  crime  come  from  ? 
And  then,  as  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  question,  he  reads 
this  Ennis  speech,  and  having  read  it,  and  having  given  statistics 
of  crime  following  the  Ennis  speech,  he  then  proceeds  : — 

"  So  that  with  fatal  and  painful  precision  the  steps  of 
crime  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  rid  by  any  ingenuity,  of  facts  such  as  I  have 
stated,  by  vague  and  general  complaints,  by  imputations 
against  parties,  imputations  against  England,  imputations 
against  Governments.  You  must  meet  them  and  confute 
them,  if  you  can." 

That  was  spoken  in  Mr.  Parnell's  presence.  At  a  later  date 
another  warning  was  given  to  him.  Again  the  matter  arose  in 
the  month  of  May  1882.  I  particularly  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  it  being  supposed,  as  it  is  most  repugnant  to  me,  that 
I  am  reading  diese  words  because  they  were  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  because  the  way  of  dealing  with  this  question 
may  have  a  tinge  of  political  opinion  in  connection  with  it.  If 
these  words  had  been  spoken  by  anybody  else  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  apart  from  the  personal  weight  to  be  given  to  the 
words  as  coming  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  be  the  same. 
It  is  the  notice  given  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  what  he  is  told  is  that 
boycotting  had  now  reached  a  point  where  in  fact  it  produced 
crime,  and  this  is  what  is  said  : — 

"  This  process  called  '  boycotting '  is,  according  to  the 
hon.  member,  a  legitimate  and  proper  process.  What  is 
meant  by  '  boycotting  '  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  combined 
intimidation.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  combined  intimi- 
dation made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
private  liberty  of  choice  by  fear  of  ruin  and  starvation.  In 
the  third  place,  that  being  what  '  boycotting '  is  in  itself,' 
we  must  look  to  this,  that  the  creed  of  '  boycotting,'  like 
every  other  creed,  requires  a  sanction  " 
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(I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  is  Jeremy  Bentham's  statement 
originally), 

"  and  the  sanction  of  '  boycotting '  that  which  stands  in 
the  rear  of  '  boycotting,'  and  by  which  alone  boycotting 
can  in  the  long  run  be  made  thoroughly  effective,  is  the 
murder  which  is  not  to  be  denounced." 

That  is  called  to  Mr.  Parnell's  attention ;  and  how  did  Mr. 
Parnell  meet  it  ?  The  speech  I  have  just  read  is  on  the  24th 
May,  1882.  On  the  2Sth  May  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  boycotting 
had  been  carried,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  sanction  that  was 
behind  it ;  and  speaking  of  this  Mr.  Parnell  says,  referring  to 
his  speech  at  Ennis  : — 

"  I  then  recommended,  for  the  first  time,  what  has 
been  thoroughly  described  as  the  practice  of  '  boycotting.' 
In  that  speech  I  recommended  that  persons  who  took 
farms  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  unjustly  evicted 
■ — I  believe  there  was  some  difference  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  myself  as  to  whether  I  used  the  word  '  unjustly' 
or  not ;  but  whether  I  used  it  or  not  I  intended  to  have 
used  it,  and  I  used  it  in  subsequent  speeches — that  persons 
who  took  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  un- 
justly evicted,  should  be  isolated  and  placed  in  a  species 
of  moral  '  Coventry,'  and  I  used  the  expression  that  they 
should  be  left  'severely  alone.' 

"  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  the  practice  of  boycotting,  which  grew  up  subse- 
quently to  that  speech,  has  been  very  much  abused.  It 
has  been  used,  not  only  against  persons  who  robbed  their 
neighbour^  by  taking  their  holdings  from  them  after  they 
had  been  unjustly  evicted^^robbed  them  of  their  tenant 
right,  which  had  not  then  been  conferred  by  law — but 
which  has  since  been '  recognised  and  conferred  by  law — 
but  it  has  been  used  against  persons  who  refused  to  join 
the  Land  League,  who  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses, 
and  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  various  popular  move- 
ments. It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  ways 
which  merit  the  severity  of  the  most  stringent  condemna- 
tion." 

I  think  it  is  but  just  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  when 
10 
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those  words  were  spoken  in  May  1882,  that  from  a  day  in  the 
middle  of  October  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  been  a  free  agent ; 
but,  making  allowance  for  that  fact,  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  a 
free  agent  from  September  20th,  1880,  till  the  isth  October, 
1 88 1.  This  boycotting  had  been  as  severe  and  cruel  during 
that  period,  I  believe,  as  at  any  period  during  the  existence  of 
the  Land  League.  When  was  it  this  abuse  had  taken  place  ? 
It  had  been  abused,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  from  first  to  last. 
If  that  was  Mr.  Parnell's  knowledge,  what  did  he  do  to  stop  it  ? 
What  did  he  do  to  alter  the  action  of  the  men  who  had  been 
so  violating,  according  to  his  account,  his  intentions,  and  who 
had  been  so  acting  beyond  the  area  of  the  defined  limit  ? 

My  Lords,  I  can  find  no  act  of  Mr.  Parnell's  dealing  or 
interfering  with  the  exercise  of  this  boycotting.  As  I  have 
often  had  to  guard  myself, — I  say  there  may  be  such  acts  to  be 
traced  here  or  there, — I  can  only  apply  to  this  immense  mass  of 
matter  such  limited  opportunity  as  time  affords.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  corrected,  and  if  there  is  something  of  a  negative 
character  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  me ;  but  my  belief  is 
that  before  October  1881,  and  before  the  6th  May,  1882,  Mr. 
Parnell  had  not  endeavoured  to  exercise  that  vast  overpowering 
influence  which  he  held  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  done  nothing 
to  save  the  victims  of  this  excessive  boycotting.  He  left  them 
to  their  fate,  and  followed  other  engagements  and  other  pur- 
suits, with  a  knowledge  at  least  at  this  time  that  these  things 
were  continuing  to  be  effected  against  the  peace  of  the  people. 
He  has  allowed  them  to  pass,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  no 
concern  to  him,  forgetting  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  his  authority 
the  system  ever  received  a  sanction,  and  that  it  was  by  his 
initiation  that  these  proceedings  ever  came  into  effect. 

We  have  other  matter  to  show  how  dangerous  that  system 
was,  and  how  dangerous  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  a  danger  that  was  known 
to  every  one  who  mingled  with  the  people.  Figurative  ex- 
pressions have  been  used,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  was  there,  and  the  agitators  who  brought  a  light 
near  it  were  responsible  for  any  danger  that  resulted  from  it. 
It  is  a  very  commonplace  figure,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
any  the  less  expressive,  and  there  were  those  who  took  that 
view.     In  his  evidence  this  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Davitt : — 

"  I  must  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  one  or 
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two  matters  in  connection  with  this  question  of  land- 
grabbing.  You  had  yourself  denounced  land-grabbers 
as  being  traitors,  had  you  not,  in  public  ? — (A.)  Well,  I 
think  so.  I  think  in  a  few  speeches  I  spoke  generally  of 
land-grabbers  in  strong  language,  but  I  never  in  my  life,  I 
think,  mentioned  the  name  of  a  single  individual  in  con- 
nection with  land-grabbing.  I  cannot  recollect,  I  may 
have,  and  if  I  did  so,  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  it." 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  exactly  what  was  in  his 
mind,  but  why  did  Mr.  Davitt  think  it  wrong  to  mention  a 
land-grabber  ?  Why  would  he  have  been  sorry  for  it  ?  It 
must  have  been  because  he  would  not  have  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  pointing  out  that  man,  he  would  not  have  thought 
himself  justified  in  bearing  the  responsibility  of  focussing  that 
man  so  that  public  opinion  should  fall  upon  him.  Mr.  Davitt's 
view  was,  and  I  am  certain  is,  that  the  land-grabber  should  be 
condemned  as  a  man  unworthy ;  but  yet  with  all  his  desire  to 
condemn  him,  with  all  his  desire  that  his  acts  should  not  be 
passed  unnoticed  by  men,  Mr.  Davitt  would  be  sorry  to  name 
him,  because  by  so  doing  he  would  place  that  man  in  a  posi- 
tion of  jeopardy  and  danger;  and  Mr.  Davitt  rightly  enough 
would  be  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  holding  a 
fellow-man  up  to  danger.  That  is  Mr.  Davitt's  view,  that  is 
the  danger  which  he  sought  to  avert.  What  did  boycotting 
do  ?  As  certain  as  the  mark  was  made  upon  the  doorpost, 
the  victim  was  pointed  out  by  that  focussing  process  by  which 
the  system  was  organised,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Land 
League,  or  by  the  very  action  of  individual  opinion ;  that  mark 
was  placed  there  upon  this  man,  and  there  he  stood  liable  to 
the  attack  of  all  these  combinations  of  young  men  at  the  hour 
of  night.  There  he  stood  as  one  who  was  a  fitting  object 
for  public  action  and  for  public  punishment,  and  he  became 
thereby  imperilled  in  his  existence,  and  imperilled  in  his  place 
by  this  public  condemnation,  which  in  an  individual  was  held 
to  be  unjustifiable,  and  is  held  to  be  a  dangerous  act  lest  it 
should  produce  a  criminal  result. 

Mr.  Davitt  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  view  of  the  matter. 
One  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  a  few  minutes,  shared 
apparently  the  same  view  as  that  entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt  in 
respect  of  these  transactions.  I  mean  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  It 
is  true  that  he  puts  the  time  when  it  would  -be  dangerous  to 
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name  a  man  somewhat  late  ;  still  that  time  did  come.  I  think 
Mr.  Harris  is  wrong  as  to  the  dates,  but  correct  in  his  facts. 
Mr.  Harris  is  being  cross-examined,  and  he  is  asked  this 
question ; — 

"  At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  September 
1880,  was  the  state  of  your  country  such  that  it  was,  in 
your  opinion,  safe  to  denounce  people  byname? — {A.) 
Quite  safe.  (Q.)  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  but  we  have 
Mr.  Davitt's  evidence.  You  thought  it  quite  safe  to 
denounce  people  by  name  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Was  there 
any  time  or  period  when  it  would  not  be  safe  to  denounce 
people  by  name  ?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  When  would  that 
period  come  into  existence  ? — (A^  That  period  would 
come  into  existence  in  1882.  Let  me  see,  perhaps  in  the 
latter  end  of  1881.  When  outrages  commenced  then  it 
would  be  dangerous." 

There  might  be  a  little  confusion  as  to  the  time  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  designate  persons  by  name,  but  it  was  really  at 
the  time  when  the  outrages  commenced.  That  is  an  unfixed 
period  according  to  men's  opinion,  and  the  view  we  present  is 
that  the  outrages  commenced  long  before  the  end  of  188 1.  I 
ought  to  read  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Harris'  evidence  : — 

(Q.)  "  Does  that  answer  apply  to  your  district  or  to  all 
the  places  in  which  you  spoke  ? — (A.)  It  applies  to  all  the 
places  in  which  I  spoke. — (Q.)  Is  it  your  view  that  up  to 
the  end  of  1881,  looking  at  the  crime  which  was  going  on  ? 
— (A.)  No,  not  in  the  beginning  of  1881.  {Q.)  1  beg 
your  pardon? — (A.)  The  beginning  of  1881.  Up  to 
about  the  time  of  March  1881.  I  think  up  to  Mr.  Forster's 
Act.  If  Mr.  Forster's  Act  had  not  been  passed  we 
would  have  kept  crime  under.  (Q.)  That  is  your  view 
now  ? — (A.)  That  is  my  view  now." 

And  so,  whether  the  cause  be  the  passing  of  the  Suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  not,  we  have  it  now,  according  to 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris'  view,  that  from  the  beginning  of  1881  it 
was  unsafe  to  denounce  a  man  by  name,  outrages  having  com- 
menced. Of  course  the  reason  was  that  that  man  would  be 
subject  to  outrage.  Is  it  not  now  strange,  that  those  very  men 
who  thought  it  was  unsafe  to  mention  persons  by  name,  lest 
they  should  be  outraged,  are  the  strong  supporters  of  the  system 
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of  boycotting,  which  did  more  than  give  the  individual  autho- 
rity of  one  speaker  in  the  denunciation  of  a  man,  and  which 
held  him  up  to  public  opprobrium  upon  the  responsibility  of  an 
association  or  a  neighbourhood,  thereby  marking  him  out  as  a 
certain  target  to  the  attack  of  anybody  who  was  willing  to 
commit  crime  ? 

The  League  spreads  like  Wildfire— Agitation  at  Work. 
I  pass  now  to  the  causes  why  the  League  spread  like  wild- 
fire in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  why  this  great  increase  of 
crime  took  place ;  and  in  that  connection  I  will  first  deal  with 
one  of.the  alleged  causes  of  crime,  alleged  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
by   my   learned  friend    Sir   Charles   Russell.      When    I   say 
"  alleged  causes  for  crime,"  I  mean  the  cause  which  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  condition  of  opinion,  and  formed  the  motive 
of  action,  connected  with  the  circumstances  we  are  now  in- 
quiring into.     The  subject  I  refer  to  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.     If  my  memory  be  right, 
that  Bill  was  rejected  on  the  3rd  August,  1880,  and  it  was  put, 
both  by  my  friend  and  by  Mr.  Parnell,  that  the  rejection  of 
that  Bill  caused  very  great  excitement  in  Ireland,  and  that  after 
its  rejection  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire.     Well,  it 
may  have  had  some  little  effect,  but  I  fancy  it  had  very  slight 
effect  indeed.     Mr.  Parnell's  view  was  that  when  rejected  it  was 
of  very  little  value.     Of  course  that  may  mean  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  result  of  Parliamentary  agitation  in  committee, 
the  Bill  at  the  time  of  its  rejection  was  of  very  little  value 
indeed.     I  think,  however,  some  of  Mr.  Parnell's  colleagues 
were  rather  exultant  over  that  rejection.     If  the  object  had 
been  to  soothe  Ireland  and  render  it  quiescent,  they  might  have 
regretted  the  failure  of  beneficent  legislation,  but  if  they  wished 
to  keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  and  to  have  topics 
they  could  urge  upon  the  dormant  passions  of  the  men  they 
sought  to  arouse,  everything  that  showed  an  absence  of  the 
agents  for  quietude  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.     So  there 
were  two  men  who  at  that  time  were  taking  a  most  active  part 
in  the  process  of  unsettlement,  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
who  expressed  their  views  upon  the  subject.     We  are  dealing 
with  the  time  of  this  rejection,  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  America, 
when  the  action  of  the  League  was  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  when  Mr.  Dillon  was  a  very  active 
agent,  no  doubt,  in  support  of  the  League  principles. 
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Mr.  Brennan  speaks  of  it  in  a  speech  he  made  on  the  8th 
August,  in  Roscommon. 

"  Yes,  as  my  friend  remarks,  within  the  last  few  days 
the  aristocratic  assembly  with  which  Mr.  Frank  Hugh 
O'Donnell  is  so  enamoured,  has  thrown  out  the  Compen- 
sation for  Disturbance  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  these  worthy 
citizens,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  them  here  to-day.  Hereditary  statesmen  are  not 
always  remarkable  for  their  precision,  but  certainly  I  did 
not  imagine  that  their  Lordships  would  play  so  directly  into 
our  hands  ;  for  every  action  of  this  kind  but  raises  the 
people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  gentlemen 
have  created  a  flame  for  the  destruction  of  their  poUtical 
and  social  power." 

And  so,  if  it  be  that  there  is  foundation  for  saying  that  the 
rejection  of  this  Bill  did  rouse  the  people  to  some  extent,  that 
fact  must  be  taken  subject  also  to  that  which  is  here  admitted, 
that  advantage  was  taken  of  such  result,  and  that  these  gentle- 
men who  were  then  actively  supporting  the  Land  League  used 
the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  views  into  effect,  their 
views  not  being  at  that  time  the  benefit  to  the  Irish  tenant, 
but  the  political  object,  namely,  first  to  destroy  landlordism,  and 
then  to  obtain  separation. 

Then  there  is  a  speech  on  the  isth  August,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Dillon  said  :— 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  House  of  Lords 
having  rejected  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill, 
but  I  assert  that  the  Irish  people  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
the  House  of  Lords  if  they  only  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  The  House  of  Lords  have  taught  the  people 
that  no  good  can  come  out  of  London  to  Ireland,  so  that 
until  the  Irish  people  are  banded  together  in  an  organisa- 
tion fitted  to  fight  and  win  the  battle  for  themselves,  they 
cannot  expect  justice  or  fair  play  from  any  English  Parlia- 
ment. In  that  sense  the  House  of  Lords  have  done  good 
service  to  the  people,  because  they  have  thrown  out  a  Bill 
that  was  no  good  to  the  people.  I  could  tell  the  noble 
Lords  whom  I  heard  the  other  night  denouncing  the 
irresponsible  Celtic  agitators,  that  much  as  they  disliked 
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the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  before  another 
year  goes  by  they  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  accept 
a  Bill  they  will  dislike  much  more.  I  say  here,  before 
high  heaven,  that  unless  you  organise  and  show  to  Parlia- 
ment what  they  are  showing  you,  you  will  never  get  even 
the  miserable  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill." 

Now  I  have  searched — or  have  had  searched  probably  will 
be  the  more  correct  description  of  my  actions — all  the  speeches 
delivered  at  that  time,  that  you  have  had  in  evidence  before 
you,  to  see  how  often  this  Bill  was  referred  to,  and  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  it  was  referred  to  eight  or  nine  times 
only,  with  the  exception  of  the  references  by  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  Brennan,  which  I  have  read.  It  is  mentioned  only  very 
slightly.  It  is  not  placed  before  anybody  as  a  very  important 
matter.  It  is,  as  a  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parnell,  at  New 
Ross,  on  the  26th  September,  1880;  but  the  other  references 
to  it  are  scarcely  important  at  all.     He  says  : — 

"  But  I  should  wish  to  give  you  some  practical  advice 
very  shortly  upon  the  necessity  which  exists  in  this  and 
neighbouring  counties  for  organisation  amongst  the  tenant 
farmers  themselves.  When  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  was  brought  forward  last  session  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  counties — the  people  of  which 
I  am  now  addressing — the  four  counties  of  Waterford, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow  were  excluded,  w^ith  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  county  of  Waterford. 
Mayo — the  whole  of  the  county  of  Mayo  was  included 
in  that  Bill;  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Galway,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  were  included  in  that  Bill, 
but  you  were  left  out.  Now,  why  were  you  left  out  ?  It 
was  because  you  had  not  raised  your  voices,  because  you 
had  not  organised  yourselves,  and  shown  the  determina- 
tion and  the  power  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  live  in 
these  counties;  But  I  think  that  after  to-day,  and  after 
the  practical  work  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  see  follows 
the  proceedings  of  to-day,  there  will  be  no  fear  that  the 
people  of  these  counties  will  be  left  out  of  the  coming 
Land  Bill." 

Although  there  are  references  to  the  Bill,  the  rejection  of 
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it  was  never  dwelt  upon  as  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and 
that  was  not  the  secret  why  this  agitation  spread  like  wildfire. 

Now  how  did  it  come  to  spread  like  wildfire  ?  I  think  the 
key  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  gentleman  who  has  thrown 
a  considerable  light  upon  matters  in  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.  In  a  speech  made  on  the  17th  October,  1880,  at 
Kiltoom,  this  is  the  explanation  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  gave : — 

"When  we  found  reason  and  argument  was  of  no 
avail,  we  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
the  people,  to  tell  them  how  they  were  rack-rented  by 
landlords,  how  they  were  exterminated  by  landlords,  and 
tell  them  all  the  evils  that  could  rouse  up  the  passions 
and  the  manhood  of  the  country.  When  we  found  reason 
could  not  avail,  we  turned  to  the  manhood  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  to  the  manhood  of  the  country  we  appeal  to-day. 
Do  you  think  by  talking  about  coercive  measures  they 
can  frighten  the  leaders.  I  tell  the  Government  from  this 
platform  they  do  not  know  their  men.  I  can  tell  them 
further,  a  spirit  of  manliness,  a  spirit  of  independence 
prevails  among  the  people  of  Ireland  that  cannot  be 
cowed  down  by  the  threat  of  months  or  years  of  imprison- 
ment." 

Mr.  Harris  at  this  time  is  speaking  of  the  manhood  of  the 
country  being  appealed  to.  What  did  that  mean  ?  ■  The  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  the  Fenians,  were  in  line,  armed, 
and  only  waiting.  As  we  know  from  Mr.  Harris's  own  state- 
ment, the  arms  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dillon's  legions,  the 
young  men  of  the  country  ;  and  then  when  he  appealed  to  the 
manhood  of  the  country  every  person  understood  that  the 
appeal  was  not  to  the  constitutional  action  of  parliamentary 
forces,  but  the  appeal  was  to  the  young  men  whom  Mr.  Dillon 
had  at  that  time  been  inciting.  And  so,  it  being  necessary  to 
appeal  to  these  passions,  the  first  step  is  taken  by  appointing 
organisers  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  dormant  passions. 
The  organisers  that  were  appointed  have  to  be  noted.  I  will 
mention  four — Mr.  Harris,  Sheridan,  Boyton,  and  O'Kelly. 
We  have  it  on  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  there  were  others  selected 
on  Mr.  Egan's  advice,  and  some  of  whom  were  certainly 
persons  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation.  I  have 
chosen  those  who  were  most  conspicuous.  We  have  Mr. 
Boy  ton's  appointment  proved  in  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence,  but 
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I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Boyton  was  ever  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that.  He  was 
nominated  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Davitt,  whose  views  I 
presume  he  shared.  The  other  three  organisers — Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  Sheridan — had  been  active  members  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Harris  at  that  very  time 
was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  He  did  not  cease  to 
be  such  member  until  December  of  that  year.  We  know  the 
part  Mr.  O'Kelly  took  in  connection  with  the  Fenians,  asso- 
ciating with  Mr.  Davitt  before  Mr.  Davitt  ceased  to  take  active 
part  in  affairs  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  prison.  We 
know  of  his  coming  over  to  Ireland  in  the  end  of  1879  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  arms  from  America  with  money  given 
to  him  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  that  purpose.  We  know,  and 
we  shall  know  more,  who  Mr.  Sheridan  was.  So  with  the 
view  that  Mr.  Harris  has  expressed,  these .  organisers  went  to 
work  to  rouse  the  dormant  passions  of  the  people  ;  and  here 
again  I  may  use  Mr.  Davitt's  words,  "  to  keep  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  unsettlement."     And  well  they  did  their  work. 

I  am  about  first  to  refer  to  some  speeches  made  by  Mr. 
Harris,  and  as  I  am  going  to  throw  responsibility  upon  him,  I 
cannot  do  other  than  make  a  brief  reference  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell  received  his  instructions ;  but  in  advance  of 
the  evidence  Mr.  Harris  had  to  give,  my  learned  friend  thought 
it  right  to  express  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  thus  described  him  : — 

"  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  is  now  an  old  man.  I  do  not 
,  know  that  intellectually  he  ever  was  a  very  strong  man ; 
he  undoubtedly  had  been  connected  long  ago  with  the 
Fenian  movement,  and  the  principal  accusation  against 
him  is  in  relation  to  three  speeches,  I  think,  which  he 
made.  The  one  is  a  speech  known  as  the  Partridge 
speech,  delivered  in  Galway  on  the  24th  October,  1880, 
as  to  which  it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  at 
it,  and  it  is  put  as  an  accusation  against  Mr.  Parnell." 

Now  the  way,  therefore,  my  friend  was  endeavouring  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Harris  was  to  represent  that  he  was  not  "intel- 
lectually a  very  strong  man,"  and  therefore  that  there  should 
not  be  any  great  attention  paid  to  anything  that  Mr.  Harris 
said.     Well,  when  this  was  said  attention  was  called  to  it,  and 
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my  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  presume  was 
intended  to  be  some  kind  of  qualification  of  what  he  had  said 
about  Mr.  Harris;  and  the  next  day  of  the  sitting  of  this 
Commission  my  friend  made  a  correction,  and  said : — 

"  I  made  a  statement  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was 
not  a  gentleman  who  at  any  time  might  be  considered  as 
intellectually  a  very  strong  gentleman." 

He  does  not  withdraw  that,  but  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  told  that  in  recent  years,  owing  to  a  recent 
illness  he  has  had,  his  faculties  have  been  somewhat 
impaired." 

Whether  that  included  the  year  1880  or  not  does  not 
appear. 

"  But  at  one  time  he  was  a  man  of  considerable,  not 
to  say  remarkable  ability,  considering  his  education  and 
absence  of  facilities  in  life.  His  friends,  perhaps,  might  be 
hurt  if  I  had  not  made  that  correction." 

That  was  the  view  that  Sir  Charles  Russell,  upon  instructions 
from  his  client,  I  presume,  presented  to  you  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris. 

Well,  of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Harris,  or  very  little, 
except  that  view  of  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  But  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  came  into  that  witness-box,  and  when  we  saw 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  an  old  man  now,  suffering  from  illness, 
standing  in  that  witness-box — may  I  use  the  term  bravely  ? — ■ 
giving  his  evidence ;  when  we  heard  him  express  his  views  as  he 
did ;  when  we  read  his  writings,  some  of  us  thought  that  the  views 
expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  never  could  have  been  the 
views  of  a  man  who  knew  Mr.  Harris.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harris 
or  his  friends  would  not  obje-ct  to  me  referring  to  the  fact  that 
his  life  has  not  been  a  life  of  much  opportunity  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  yet  when  we  heard  him  express  himself  as  he  did, 
and  when  we  read  that,  in  my  judgment,  beautiful  composition, 
the  speech  he  was  intending  to  deliver  over  the  grave  of  a  dead 
Fenian,  there  were  some  of  us  who  thought  at  least  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  rare  ability,  that  he  must  have  been  a  man 
who  was  endowed  with  a  manner  of  thought  and  a  power  of 
expression  that  the  truest  thinking  man  and  even  the  most 
polished  scholar  might  envy.     I  say  he  stood  before  us  and 
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gave  his  evidence  in  a  way  I  thought  should  bring  sympathetic 
feeling  towards  him,  and  it  was  with  some  such  feeling  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  excuse  for  what  Mr.  Harris  said.  I 
would,  if  I  could,  looking  at  that  man's  position  and  his  condition 
now,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken  words  only  of  kindness 
of  him.  But  think  of  him  as  we  may  and  speak  of  him  as  we 
may,  here  are  the  words  that  he  spoke,  and  here  are  the  words 
that  he  intentionally  placed  before  the  men  whose  weakness  he 
endeavoured  to  influence.  Think  as  we  will,  and  wish  as  we 
will  of  Mr.  Harris,  I  regret  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  words  he  used  were  words  of  a  most  dangerous 
character,  and  proceeded  from  one  of  those  modes  of  thought 
which  were  not  prominently  conveyed  to  you,  but  which  yet 
perhaps  indifferently  found  expression  from  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris. 

I  am  referring  to  evidence  he  gave  in  this  witness-box.  Mr. 
Harris  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  very  strong  opinions, 
and  capable  of  acting  upon  them.  He  had  given  some  evi- 
dence in  very  powerful  language.  He  supposes  there  had  been 
expenditure  on  his  farm,  and  then  he  puts  this  case : — 

"  Supposing  after  my  father  had  expended  ^^500  or 
;^6oo  on  his  place,  that  landlord  came  to  me  and  said,  as 
he  could  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  bad  man,  '  You  must 
go  out  of  this ;  I  demand  this  farrri ;  it  is  mine.'  Well,  it 
was  his  farm  according  to  law,  but  according  to  equity  my 
interest  was  very  large  in  the  farm.  Still,  if  he  did  so,  I 
would  walk  out  of  the  door  without  committing  any  damage 
against  the  man.  But  if  I,  with  my  large  family,  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  that  farm,  and  if  nothing 
remained  for  me  only  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and 
be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children,  to  rot  there  with 
the  ban  of  paupers  upon  us,  certainly,  I  think,  if  I  know 
myself,  I  would  resist  my  eviction  ;  I  would  stand  at  my 
cabin  door,  and  as  far  as  I  could  go  I  would  defend  my 
home  and  my  family.  This  is  the  extreme  condition  that 
I  was  alluding  to  at  the  time  I  made  use  of  those  expres- 
sions. A  man  is  very  often  in  a  very  difficult  position  in 
public  movements." 

Then  your  Lordship  says  : — 

"  Of  course   I  am  listening  to  all  you  say  with  great 
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attention ;  when  you  say  defend  your  home,  and  so  forth, 
you  had  commenced  your  observations  about  shooting 
down  landlords? — {A.)  Yes." 

Said  Mr.  Harris,  now  speaking  very  frankly  to  you : — 

"  I  would  take  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  if  every  land- 
lord in  the  land  came  in  one  after  another,  and  came  to 
turn  me  and  my  family  out  of  my  house,  I  would  shoot 
them  all  down,  if  I  were  able  to." 

Mr.  Matthew  Harris  is  speaking  now  with  mature  views 
affecting  him.  He  was  speaking  in  the  witness-box  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  effect  of  his  words.  He  was  speaking  before  your 
Lordships  and  to  the  President,  who  had  himself  placed  this 
question  before  him.  He  now  conveys  this  manner  of  thought, 
under  such  circumstances  of  restraint.  He  conveys  to  you, 
that  if,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  such  process  were  issued 
against  him,  he  would  shoot  down  landlords,  every  one  of  them  ; 
he  would  shoot  them  down,  believing,  I  presume,  that  he  had 
justification  for  so  doing.  If  that  be  Mr.  Harris's  mode  of 
thought,  if  such  be  the  expression  he  thinks  right  to  make  use 
of  before  this  tribunal,  can  we  not  think  what  in  Mr.  Harris's 
younger  days,  not  only  his  thoughts,  not  quite  so  tempered  as 
they  are  now,  might  have  been,  but  what  he  would  say  to  men 
whose  passions  he  was  seeking  to  rouse  ?  My  Lords,  your 
judgment  he  was  seeking  to  allay.  What  different  mode  of 
expression  he  would  use  to  you  from  that  which  he  would  use 
to  the  young  men  of  the  country,  to  the  manhood  of  the  country 
he  was  appealing  to  ?  He  believed  it  could  be  justifiable  to 
shoot  down  every  landlord,  if  he  were  able  to ;  and  he  was 
telling  those  young  men,  who  had  the  same  right  as  he  had  to 
act  upon  their  judgment,  that  their  action  might  be  action  of 
an  extreme  character  against  that  race,  hated  by  Mr.  Harris, 
and  held  up  as  a  race  that  ought  to  be  hated  by  them. 

I  say  I  have  tried  to  find  excuse  for  some  of  Mr.  Harris's 
speeches,  and  I  wish  I  could  find  full  excuse,  but  at  any  rate  I 
will  place  before  you  Mr.  Harris's  own  excuse.  The  special 
speech  we  have  often  had  reference  to  was  made  on  October 
24th  at  Galway,  and  it  exactly  follows  out  the  view  Mr.  Harris 
expressed  in  the  witness-box : — 

"  And  when  I  see  this  extermination,  and  when  I  see 
the   weakness   of  our  people,   and  when   I   see  tyranny 
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triumphing  over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I  see  my 
fellow-countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  I 
say  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  here  to-day,  that  if  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  shoot  down  landlords  as  partridges  are 
shot  in  the  month  of  September,  that  Matt  Harris  never 
would  say  one  word  against  them." 

Of  course  there  he  spoke  of  himself,  but  he  used  these 
words.  Now  if  we  consider  what  would  be  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris's  influence  amongst  those  who  were  of  his  own  class, 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  amongst  whom  he  must  have 
been  a  most  prominent  figure,  one  that  would  have  influence 
over  them  and  be  able  to  direct  and  guide  them,  of  course 
the  results,  if  the  matter  had  remained  there,  would  have  been 
most  disastrous.  This  month  of  October  was  the  commence- 
ment of  those  sad  three  months  of  the  spread  of  the  wildfire 
and  increase  of  the  crime.  Here  was  such  language  as  this 
used.  This  language  was  so  extreme  and  was  such  a  direct 
-  incitement  to  crime,  a  direct  bidding  to  shoot  landlords  down 
like  partridges,  that,  of  course,  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
any  one,  and  at  that  very  time  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  the  chair- 
man, interfered,  and  objected  to  such  language  being  used. 
Now,  being  so  called  to  order  very  strongly,  Mr.  Harris  does 
say  this  : — 

"  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not  utter  one 
word  in  favour  of  shooting  landlords." 

I  think  Mr.  Harris  had  done  so,  but  he  says  that :  — 

"  What  I  said  was  simply  this,  that  at  a  former  period 
I  went  at  the  risk  of  my  life  to  prevent  the  sort  of  thing, 
but  that,  from  my  experience  up  to  the  present,  I  could 
hardly  say  that  I  was  doing  either  good  or  evil  when  I 
was  doing  so ;  and  what  I  said  was  simply  this,  that  if 
they  were  shot  I  should  no  longer  do  as  I  did  in  former 
times,  come  forward  to  denounce  the  men  who  were 
guilty  of  shooting  them." 

If  that  is  not  saying  anything  in  favour  of  shooting  land- 
lords it  gives  the  sanction  and  acquiescence,  the  silence  and 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Harris  in  his  powerful  position,  that  if 
the  landlord  was  shot,  and  he  knew  the  person  who  shot  him, 
he  would  at  least  do  nothing  to  bring  that  person  to  justice. 
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Of  course,  the  reason  for  his  so  acquiescing  and  being  sUent 
was  a  reason  of  approval. 

"  I  think  I  made  myself  as  clear  on  this  point  as  it  is 
possible ;  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  that  my  friend, 
Mr.  Tierney,  or  any  other  gentleman,  should  misappre- 
hend me,  because  there  are  very  few  men  more  opposed 
to  shedding  of  blood  than  I  am,  not  alone  of  landlords, 
but  even  of  the  lower  animals." 

Well,  my  Lords,  one  cannot  see  anything,  I  think,  that  is 
amusing  in  this  statement ;  the  subject  is  too  sad  to  raise  a 
smile.  Mr.  Harris  would  simply  treat  a  landlord  as  he  would 
a  sheep  or  cow  slaughtered  for  human  food.  He  does  not 
like  to  see  blood  taken,  be  it  human  blood  or  that  of  an 
animal.  He  puts  them  all  on  the  same  level.  He  says  I 
object  to  landlords  ;  but  I  do  not  like  any  blood,  be  it  that  of 
partridge  or  rabbit  or  any  animal,  being  taken  ;  but  no  higher 
does  he  put  his  objection,  I  at  the  time  thought  it  right  to. 
Mr.  Harris  that  we  should  not  wait  till  we  came  in  the  order 
of  county,  for  a  speech  of  explanation.  A  week  after  that,  at 
a  place  in  Roscommon,  Loughglinn,  on  the  31st  October, 
Mr.  Harris  makes  another  qualification  of  this  speech.  Public 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  nature  of  the  speech,  and  Mr. 
Harris  takes  the  opportunity  he  has,  being  still  an  organiser 
on  the  part  of  the  League,  to  give  this  qualification  : — 

"  At  that  great  meeting  I  made  use  of  an  expression 
which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  made  use  of,  but  I  was 
misunderstood  as  regards  the  meaning  which  I  myself 
attached  to  that  expression,  and  the  late  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  very  many  of  the  English 
papers  have  taken  advantage  of  that  expression,  and 
have  used  it  in  order  to  bring  opprobrium  upon  the 
cause  of  the  tenant  farmers.  After  using  that  expression 
the  chairman  of  our  meeting  remarked  upon  it,  and  I 
was  happy  to  seize  upon  the  occasion  in  order  to  say, 
and  I  request  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  will  put 
down  my  words  here  now,  in  order  to  state  that  not  only 
was  I  opposed  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  but  I 
was  actually  opposed  in  feeling  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
even  of  the  lower  animals.  No  man  could  make  a  clearer 
or  a  fairer  recantation  than  that  was." 
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Well,  my  Lords,  I  must  leave  others  to  judge  : — • 

"  Gentlemen,  the  expression  I  made  use  of  was  this. 
I  said,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  endeavours  that  I 
had  made  in  1843  and  1844,  to  put  down  agrarian  crime, 
I  had  before  my  mind  the  honest  endeavours  that  I 
myself,  and  that  the  great  Liberal  party  and  the  priest- 
hood at  that  time  had  made,  to  put  down  agrarian  crime 
in  Ireland  ;  and  I  had  also  before  my  mind  the  extermi- 
nators who  came  in  after  we  had  succeeded,  and  who 
used  the  state  of  peace  and  harmony  which  we  were 
striving  to  induce,  in  order  to  exterminate  millions  of  the 
people.  When  I  spoke  I  had  this  matter  before  my  mind, 
and  I  confess  here  before  you  to-day  that  the  expressions 
I  made  use  of  were  liable  to  misinterpretation,  for  I  say, 
gentlemen,  that  if  landlords — " 

(I  am  reading  it  exactly  as  it  is) 

that  I  never  would  again  do  what  I  had  done  in  the 
past " 

(exactly  the  same  policy), 

"and  I  was  unhappy  in  stating  that  if  landlords  were  shot 
down  like  partridges  in  September,  I  should  not  interfere 
to  save  them.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  strong 
statement,  and  it  was  a  wrong  statement,  for  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  me  and  of  every  other  good  citizen,  in  case  the 
people  were  to  turn  round  in  an  inhuman  or  a  merciless 
way  for  to  exterminate  or  shoot  down  landlords  (and  I 
say  my  expressions  were  open  to  that  interpretation),  I 
say  it  would  be  an  inhuman  and  unmanly  thing  for  either 
me  or  anybody  else  to  stand  up  and  allow  such  acts  to  be 
committed.  But,  gentlemen,  my  interpretation  of  it  was 
this.  I  said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  extermi- 
nator, who  is  inhuman  to  apparently  thousands  of  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in  my  mind  the  poor 
victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against  that  ex- 
terminator, and  I  said  myself  that  I  would  not  tie  down 
the  hands  of  the  one  and  allow  the  other  to  do  his  work 
of  extermination  and  crime." 

(And  there  were  loud  cheers.) 
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"  And  perhaps  I  should  not,  I  know  I  should  not, 
have  used  the  expressions  I  did  use,  because  an  excited 
people,  perhaps  a  people  labouring  under  grievous  op- 
pression, may  misinterpret  what  I  say ;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  now,  my  friends,  that  honestly  in 
my  mind  I  believe  that  the  crime  of  murder,  if  attached 
to  our  cause,  would  bring  the  wrath  of  God  down 
upon  it." 

Now,  I  have  read  the  whole  of  that  explanation  of  Mr. 
Harris,  and  I  have  gladly  read  it.  But  really  I  am  afraid  he 
still  had  reservation  in  his  mind,  which  he  conveyed  to  those 
who  heard  him,  that  what  he  was  objecting  to  in  the  first  place 
was  the  taking  of  the  blood  of  animal  life  at  all;  and,  secondly, 
he  was  conveying  that  he  would  not,  as  between  the  extermi- 
nator and  the  victim,  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  victim,  and  (I 
almost  hope  I  am  wrong)  it  is  possible  that  the  explanation 
which  Mr.  Harris  gave  was  simply  in  accordance  with  the  view 
he  expressed  in  this  witness-box,  and  that  it  was  a  retractation 
which  proceeded  more  from  the  policy  of  the  patter  than  his 
objection  to  carry  out  the  principle  he  had  laid  down,  namely, 
of  his  right  and  intention  to  attack  the  landlord  who  was  the 
evictor  as  against  the  tenant.  I  would  gladly  have  accepted 
to  the  fullest  extent  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Harris,  but  at  this 
time,  on  a  similar  occasion,  Mr.  Harris  was  using  very  similar 
language.  My  Lords,  there  was  another  speech  of  Mr.  Harris's 
on  September  19th  at  Riversville.  He  says,  after  speaking  of 
Lord  Dunsandle  : — 

"  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call  a 
'  man-eater,'  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tiger  species,  puts 
his  appearance  in,  the  whole  of  the  villagers  around  are 
in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  tiger,  they  do  not  know  when 
he  may  devour  some  of  them,  and  they  all  come  together 
and  make  great  exertions  to  drive  him  from  the  locality 
in  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be  with  a  bad  landlord,  his 
agent,  or  bailiff;  when  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress 
and  grind  them,  to  put  people  out  of  their  peaceable 
homes,  you  should  all  congregate  together,  as  people  do 
in  Bengal,  and  drive  that  worst  of  tigers  from  your  midst." 

That,  I  think,  certainly  so  far  as  the  tiger  is  concerned 
which  was  not  quite  figurative,  must  be  a  physical  process 
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and  it  would  also  be  a  physical  process  in  relation  to  the  land- 
lord. It  is  certainly  one  of  those  speeches  which  I  should 
think,  spoken  with  Mr.  Harris's  power  and  influence,  would 
have  suggested  to  his  hearers  that  there  was  to  be'  some 
physical  step  taken. 

Now,  we  have  another  speech  which  was  spoken  later,  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Harris  was  organiser,  upon  the  17  th  October, 
at  Kiltoom.  In  October  there  were  many,  many  outrages,  yet 
Mr.  Harris  says  this  : — 

"  Now  I  say  that  a  man  who  would  bring  a  poor  man's 
cat  and  dog  to  kill  before  his  door,  would  not  think  very 
much  of  going  a  little  further  and  killing  the  poor  man 
himself.  And  when  you  hear  so  much  said  about  agrarian 
crime,  you  should  remember  for  the  one  crime  committed 
by  the  tenant  in  striking  down  such  a  tyrant  as  Danville, 
there  are  a  thousand  crimes  committed  by  the  landlords 
in  their  oppression  of  the  poor.  After  Sir  Charles,  who 
came  in  his  place  ?  An  English  hatter,  Mr.  Wakeman. 
Surely  I  may  apply  to  Mr.  Wakeman  the  old  proverb,  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Mr.  Wakeman,  like  a  wise 
tyrant  as  he  is,  for  I  will  not  call  him  a  man,  he  looks 
through  the  whole  country  to  see  where  he  could  get  the 
vilest  and  the  worse  of  agents,  just  as  in  ancient  times 
those  tyrannical  men  used  to  look  out  for  the  keenest 
scented  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  the  people.  The 
worst  man  is  Sebastian  Nolan ;  the  worst  man,  the  worst 
agent,  and  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in  the  county  Galway. 

"  (A  voice.)  '  It  was  time.' 

"  {Mr.  Harris})  Of  course  the  man  who  fired  at  him 
committed  a  very  great  crime.  But  for  fear  that  he 
had  been  fired  at,  I  will  not  say  what  another  outrage 
he  would  even  have  committed,  a  greater  crime.  What 
did  Sebastian  Nolan  do?  He  came  by  the  tenants, 
one  by  one.  He  had  the  face  of  a  hypocrite.  He 
was  in  Hare's  Hotel.  He  brought  them  in,  and  asked 
them  to  have  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  I  tell  you  that 
whisky  has  done  an  amount  of  injury  to  our  country 
that  is  almost  incalculable." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  Mr.  Nolan.     I  cannot  help. 
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in  connection  with  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Harris,  applying  to 
him  his  own  words. 

"  You  can  never  draw  the  line  when  once  you  give  any 
latitude  to  the  peasantry  in  committing  agrarian  crime.  It 
is  hard  to  know  how  far  to  go." 

That  is  Mr.  Harris's  own  view,  and  it  was  with  that  know- 
ledge in  his  mind  that  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Harris  were 
made.  I  fear  that  it  was  not  to  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance 
Bill  that  this  great  increase  in  crime  is  due.  It  was  in  such 
speeches  of  men  of  such  great  influence  as  Mr.  Harris  that  the 
germ  existed  from  which  crime  came  into  existence. 

I  will  pass  now  from  Mr.  Harris's  speeches,  for,  I  think,  I 
ought  rather  to  take  samples  than  give  them  in  detail,  and 
I  will  read  a  speech  of  another  organiser,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
delivered  on  the  17th  October  at  Carraroe.  He  expresses  his 
view  of  how  this  movement  should  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  on  that  day  : — 

"  Now,  I  say,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  as  practical  men, 
each  and  every  one  of  you  should  pitch  himself  into  it 
with  a  good  will.  You  should  keep  within  the  constitution, 
because  the  movement  is  within  the  constitution.  On  my 
own  individual  account  I  would  say  constitutionalism  is 
only  so  much  vapour.  Following  back  I  fail  to  see  that 
anything  has  been  wrung  from  a  sense  of  justice.  I  feel 
that  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  things  by  constitutional 
means,  I  feel  the  man  that  thinks  so  would  be  criminal  to 
try  any  other  means.  Notwithstanding  that  the  movement 
is  constitutional,  if  you  are  not  men,  determined  men,  if 
you  do  not  build  an  organisation  that  Ireland  will  have,  if 
such  an  organisation  is  not  behind  this  movement,  all  these 
speeches  are  only  like  so  many  bubbles  in  the  air,  and 
vanish  without  leaving  a  track  behind  them.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  it  was  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  Fenianism  that 
the  Church  was  disestablished.  Look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  We  had  great  agitations  before.  When  we 
got  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
'  Give  it  to  them,'  because  he  saw  the  country  was  ripe  for 
war.  Then,  rny  fellow-countrymen,  I  say  to  you  organise, 
organise.  Let  the  manhood  of  the  country  be  organised ; 
let  any  man  who  is  an  Irishman,  and  has  the  interest  of 
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his  country  at  heart,  every  man  who  is  to  win  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — it  is  his  interest." 

I  have  three  speeches  of  Mr.  Boyton.  Mr.  Boyton's  first 
speech  is  on  November  5th,  at  Fethard,  Tipperary.  It  traces 
out  the  progress  of  the  "  spreading  like  wildfire."  Mr.  John 
Dillon  was  present. 

"  I  regret  to  have  been  informed  here  to-day,  by  the 
President  of  the  Fethard  Branch  of  the  Land  League,  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  here  who  went  and  paid  their 
full  rent  on  the  last  day.  I  tell  you,  you  men  that  began 
this  work  with  us  here,  right  under  the  slopes  of  that 
mountain,  that  you  have  not  been  doing  your  work  as 
your  brothers  that  have  only  been  a  few  weeks  at  it  have 
elsewhere.  I  tell  you  that  the  real  war  and  the  real 
victory  is  in  striking  at  the  greedy  hand  of  the  landlord 
and  his  agent.  You  should  have  here — with  the  spirit 
that  I  have  seen  at  all  the  monster  meetings  around  that 
hill — you  should  not  have  left  a  single  man  in  the  south 
riding  of  Tipperary  to  be  found  base  enough  to  pay  more 
than  what  you  pledged  yourselves  to  do.  I  know  for  a 
fact  now  that  there  are  men  in  Fethard,  aye  in  Kilosty  (?), 
who  have  went  up  sneakingly,  and  paid  their  rent.  I  ask 
you  is  that  worthy  of  the  Land  Leaguers  of  Tipperary  ?  " 

This  must  be  addressed  to  men  who  could  pay  their  rent, 
and  did  pay  it. 

"  Now,  then,  from  to-day  I  shall  take  the  pledge  that 
has  been  administered  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  if 
from  to-day  a  man  be  found  base  enough  to  betray 
the  people's  cause,  there  will  be  no  probability,  as  my 
friend  Father  O'Keefe  says,  about  his  being  boycotted — 
for  it  will  be — or  else  you  are  unworthy  of  the  exertions 
that  men  are  devoting  to  your  cause — it  will  be  a  certainty 
that  he  will  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  public  enemy." 

This  is  from  an  organiser  authorised  by  Mr.  Parnell's 
selection,  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Davitt's  acquaintance.  This 
man,  now  here  as  organiser  and  agent  for  the  Land  League, 
is  saying  that  if  a  man,  who  must  be  taken  to  be  able 
to  pay  his  rent  (for  he  does  pay  it,  and  does  not  personally 
object  to  pay  it),  pays  that  rent,  he  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  public 
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enemy  by  virtue  of  boycotting.    Then,  my  Lords,  men  wonder 
at  crime  following  when  such  acts  were  done. 

On  November  14th,  1880,  there  is  another  speech  to  which 
I  will  refer,  in  which  Boyton  uses  somewhat  similar  language. 
He  says  ; — 

"  The  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
embodies  the  principle  of  the  League.  It  is  that  you 
have  a  right  to  combine  like  men  for  self-preservation ; 
that  you  have  a  right  to  watch,  to.  mark  down,  and  to 
excommunicate,  socially  and  politically,  the  man  who,  in 
the  face  of  this  great  movement,  will  be  base  enough  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Ireland,  for  the  man  to-day  who 
violates  his  Land  League  pledge  is  a  double-dyed  traitor 
to  God  and  to  his  country." 

To  us  those  words  may  appear  comparatively  harmless,  but 
when  a  man  is  called  to  Fenian  ears  a  traitor  and  a  double- 
dyed  traitor,  and  when  it  is  told  to  those  who  hear,  that  that 
double-dyed  traitor  is  to  be  marked  down  and  to  be  excom- 
municated, it  was  merely  preparing  the  way  for  those  who  were 
to  travel  on  the  road  of  outrage  and  of  crime. 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  Boyton's  on  the  21st  November, 
1880.     This  is  indeed  focussing  the  offender. 

"  We  of  the  Land  League  do  not  attack  any  landlord 
as  an  individual,  but  we  attack  the  land-grabber  as  an 
individual,  and  we  want  to  make  the  crime  of  land- 
grabbing  and  the  crime  of  going  behind  a  man's  back  to 
betray  the  cause  that  you  have  publicly  pledged  yourselves 
to  stand  by  ;  we  want  to  make  that  crime  as  odious  as 
was  the  crime  of  the  man  who  was  an  informer  or  a 
betrayer  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland.  We  want  you  to 
know  that  it  is  treason,  and  treason  against  the  people  is 
the  worst  crime  that  can  curse  humanity." 

I  have  to  point  out  that  amongst  the  Fenians,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Fenians,  the  crime  of  treason,  the  fact  that 
a  man  was  a  traitor  to  that  body,  meant  death.  The  power 
of  death  was  given  to  the  Supreme  Council.  The  power  of 
causing  death  and  putting  to  death  was  exercised.  And  thus 
this  organiser  of  the  Land  League  with  Fenians,  as  there 
must  have  been,  listening  to  him,  was  saying  that,  if  evicted 
farms  were  taken,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  country 
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to  treat  the  man  who  took  them  as  a  traitor  who  deserved  the 
punishment  and  the  fate  of  his  treachery.  That,  from  all 
experience,  as  those  people  knew  from  the  sad  experience  of 
their  country,  meant  death,  inflicted  not  by  the  hand  of  the 
law,  but  inflicted  according  to  the  views  of  individual  judgment, 
on  the  personal  responsibility  of  individual  men. 

Thus  this  sad  action  of  unsettlement  proceeds,  agitation 
making  men  restless,  their  dormant  passions  being  roused  by 
men  skilled  in  Irish  habits  and  Irish  modes  of  thought,  who 
appealed  to  the  very  sympathy  which  would  best  be  obtained, 
and  urged  that  action  which  they  well  knew,  according 
to  the  history  of  past  time  and  of  late  time  too,  would  ever 
be  the  action  of  the  people  who  were  willing  to  punish  traitors. 
Every  man  throughout  the  country  was  told,  "upon  your 
individual  judgment,  treat  these  men  who  shall  be  focussed  by 
you  as  traitors,  and  as  in  past  time  you  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death  upon  them,  inflict  that  punishment  now."  There 
are  degrees  to  be  found  in  incitement  to  crime.  In  what 
degree  of  incitement  can  this  be  placed?  Considering  the 
action,  considering  the  men  who  spoke,  considering  the  men 
who  heard  it,  considering  the  language  which  was  used,  is  not 
that  degree  of  incitement  to  commission  of  crime  one  that 
must  be  placed  high  upon  the  record  of  those  different 
degrees  ? 

There  is  one  speech  more  at  a  later  date,  and  it  is  so 
expressive  that  I  will  read  it  at  this  point,  although  it  is  some- 
what beyond  the  period  of  time  with  which  I  am  dealing.  It 
is  proved  by  a  special  witness,  the  words  being  denied  : — 

"We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and  agents) 
that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands.  I  have 
always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by  night, 
but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if  you  must  blow 
his  brains  out  blow  them  out  in  the  daytime.  It  will  be  your 
duty  to  punish  those  people  (the  landlords)  for  any  misuse 
of  their  power.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  Government,  or 
the  police,  but  teach  that  man  (the  land-grabber)  to  be 
afraid  of  you." 

My  Lords,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  one  can  make 
such  a  speech  as  that.  "  There  are  men  who  deserve  to  be 
shot !  "  he  tells  this  aroused  peasantry — this  audience  of  men 
whose  dormant  passions  have  been  roused,  he  tells  them  that 
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he  would  aid  the  men,  apparently  somewhat  of  feeble  courage, 
to  the  act  of  murder,  and  he  says,  "  I  do  not  care  for  the  cloak 
of  the  night,  but  blow  out  his  brains  in  the  daytime ; "  and 
this  was  the  agent,  the  associate  of  Mr.  Davitt,  the  organiser 
of  the  League  appointed  as  such  by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  goes 
forth  and  says  these  things,  and  I  was  going  to  say,  says  them 
unchecked,  but  I  qualify  the  statement,  and  say  unchecked  by 
the  men  upon  whom  the  principal  responsibility  of  staying 
them  rested. 

I  ought  not  to  say  that  they  were  entirely  unchecked, 
because  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  happened  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  says  that  he 
protested  against  this  most  violent  expression  of  the  views 
of  Mr.  Boyton.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  cross- 
examined,  and  said  to  him  : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Harrington  I  had  better  ask  you  about  a 
speech  which  is  in  print,  or  rather  which  is  a  speech  that 
was  proved  by  a  witness  from  longhand  notes,  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Boyton  on  the  4th  March,  1881,  at  Killorglin. 
That  is  the  speech  in  which  he  says :  '  We  have  seen 
plenty  of  them  (landlords  and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be 
shot  at  any  man's  hands.  I  have  always  denounced  the 
commission  of  outrages  by  night,  but  meet  him  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out  blow 
them  out  in  the  daytime  '  ? — (A.)  I  have  seen  the  copy 
of  that  speech.  I  was  present  when  the  speech  was 
delivered,  and  the  report  of  the  speech  by  the  policeman 
here  conveys  in  no  way  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Boyton  when 
he  had  spoken.  That  speech  was  referred  to  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Boyton's  arrest,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  at 
the  time  to  the  gross  injustice  which  was  done  by  the 
speech.  It  was  never  published  in  any  newspaper,  and 
that  was  the  only  report  Mr.  Forster  could  have  acted 
upon.  (Q.)  We  only  had  a  part  of  it,  I  think.  I  do  not 
think  it  pretended  to  be  the  complete  speech  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  witness  who  proved  it.  Was  IBoyton's 
speech,  as  delivered,  in  fact,  a  speech  inciting  to  crime  ? 
— (A.)  No ;  a  portion  of  his  speech,  I  considered,  was 
couched  in  dangerous  language,  but  the  speech  was  de- 
livered  with   the    object    of   denouncing   moonlighting. 
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which  was  then  taking  place  in  Kerry,  and  in  his 
endeavour  to  dissuade  the  people  from  moonlighting 
he  used  what  I  now  and  what  I  then  considered  rather 
a  rash  argument,  and  that  is  he  used  the  same  expression 
Mr.  Dillon  had  used  a  short  time  before  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  said,  '  I  can  understand  a  man  who 
has  a  grievance  against  a  landlord  shooting  him  in  broad 
daylight,  when  evicting  him  from  his  home,'  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  think  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have 
said,  and  I  told  him  so  at  the  time." 

But  now,  whilst  I  think  that  very  probably  the  reporter, 
though  a  longhand  reporter,  was  right,  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington's  view,  with  which  he  is  in  conflict,  was  not  very 
correct,  yet  I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Harrington's  explanation  is 
an  explanation  that  we  may  deal  with  as  it  stands.  What  was 
said  ?  It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Boyton  was  arguing  against 
moonlighting.  But  the  point  is,  did  he  say  "  Blow  out  the 
landlord's  brains  in  the  daytime,"  and  did  he  also  say  "we 
have  seen  plenty  of  them  who  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's 
hands  "  ?  What  has  that  statement  that  the  landlords  deserve 
to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands  to  do  with  moonlighting  ?  Mr. 
Harrington  does  not  say  those  words  were  not  used.  He 
simply  says  that  it  was  an  argument  against  moonlighting,  and 
Boyton  might  have  said,  "  I  prefer  daylight,  so  that  my  deeds 
should  not  be  so  evil "  ;  he  did  not  deny  that  it  caused  him, 
Mr.  Harrington,  at  the  time  to  say,  "  You  should  not  have 
said  it,"  but  it  did  not  cause  Mr.  Harrington  to  go  to  the 
people  and  say,  "  It  is  a  wrong  doctrine,  and  you  ought  not  to 
listen  to  it."  Indeed,  there  was  a  direction  to  invoke  the 
practice,  because  there  was  nothing  done  in  public  to  provide 
an  antidote  to  the  evil  that  those  words  produced. 

As  I  am  coming  to  the  termination  of  the  speeches  of  the 
year  1880,  I  would  go  back  a  little  in  point  of  time  to  dispose 
of  one  matter,  the  speech  that  was  delivered  on  Mr.  Parnell's 
return  from  America,  on  March  20th,  by  Mr.  Biggar  at  Cork, 
what  I  have  termed  the  "  Hartmann  "  speech.  I  am  going  to 
ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  without  doubt, 
that  that  speech  was  delivered  as  reported.  The  evidence,  I 
thirik,  must  be  taken  to  be  overwhelming  upon  the  point.  It 
was  proved  by  Mr.  Ludgate.  Mr.  Ludgate  was  the  reporter  for 
the  "  Cork  Constitution,"  and  the  words  "  that  Ireland  will 
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produce  another  Hartmann  with  a  better  result "  appeared  in 
this  paper  with  some  circulation  attaching  to  it,  and  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  doubt,  of  the  very  many  who  were  present,  that  those 
words  were  uttered.  At  least  they  did  not  doubt  it  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  cause  them  ever  to  notice  that  they  were  not  used. 

You   will    recollect   that   there   were   three  papers    being 
published    in    Cork,    the    "  Cork    Constitution,"    the    Cork 
Examiner,"  and  the  "  Cork  Herald."     Now,  a  Mr.  Harrington 
was  called,  being  a  reporter  engaged  on  the  "  Cork  HerSd," 
who  was  present  at  this  banquet ;  and  he  certainly  was  desirous 
to  give  evidence,  and  did  give  evidence,  in  Mr.  Biggar's  favour, 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  where  he  was  sitting  he  could  not 
hear  Mr.   Biggar's  words.     But  this   is   not  a  leaving  out  of 
words.     This  is  an  insertion  of  words  that  did  appear  in  the 
Cork  newspaper,  reported  by  Mr.  Ludgate,  who  proved  them. 
Then,  if  you  note  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Harrington, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  Mr.  Mead,  a  reporter  whom  he  spoke 
of  as  his  colleague  in  the  highest  terms,  as  to  his  accuracy. 
Mr.  Mead  reported  for  the  "  Cork  Herald,"  a  not  unfriendly 
paper,  as  to  Mr.  Biggar's  views,  and  it  was  reported  in  that 
paper  in  the  same  way.     That  paper  was  produced.     It  was 
sent  for  during  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Harrington,  and 
brought  into  Court,  and  there  are  the  words  reported  by  the 
independent  reporter,  Mr.  Mead,  who  is  now  employed  on  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal,"  according  to  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Mead,  the  reporter,   independently  of  Mr.   Ludgate's  report, 
could  tell  whether  these  words  were  used  or  not.     Mr.  Mead 
is  carrying  on  his  profession  for  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  and 
does  not  appear  here  to  say  they  were  not  used,  the  evidence, 
as  I  submit,  being  overwhelming,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ludgate  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mead, 
that  the  words  were  used.     All  it  means  is,  that  Mr.  Biggar 
does  not  say  he  used  the  words.     Of  course  it  would  convey  a 
wrong  impression  if  he  left  it  there.     What  he  says  is,  he  used 
them,  subject  to  terms  of  condition,  that  he  warned  the  people 
if  they  did  not  follow  constitutional  action,  then  a  Hartmann 
would  arise.     Those  may  be  words  used  of  course  innocently. 
A  moralist  made  of  stern  stuff  may  so  warm  people  in  the 
interests  of  constitutionalism ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  words 
"with  a  better  result"?     How  can  there  be  a  better  result  in 
the  action  of  a  would-be  assassin  like  Hartmann  ?    Those  are 
the  words  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I  do  not  gather 
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from  Mr.  Biggar's  statement  that  he  denies  having  used  those 
words.  His  "  condition  "  is  in  the  report.  It  is  a  confusion 
for  Mr.  Biggar  to  think  that  the  condition  was  not  reported. 
It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Ludgate  in  the  "  Cork  Constitution," 
by  Mr.  Mead  in  the  "  Cork  Herald,"  and  those  words  are  there 
to  be  found.  The  condition  is  to  be  found,  and  the  result  is 
that  Mr.  Biggar,  sitting,  by  Mr.  Parnell's  side,  gives  to  the 
people  who  listened  to  him,  the  sympathetic  people  in  the 
Fenian  body  of  Cork,  his  views  that  if  certain  things  do  not 
take  place,  and  if  their  conduct  be  not  guided  by  certain  views, 
then  to  Ireland  would  come  Hartmann,  with  a  better  result 
than  the  result  which  had  b?en  eifected  by  the  man  who  failed 
(because  Hartmann  had  failed  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
French  Emperor),  and  so  it  is  that  Mr.  Biggar  uses  these  words, 
not  using  them  as  the  hot-blooded  youth,  to  which  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred,  but  speaking  gravely  from 
his  post  as  a  Parliamentary  representative.  So  it  stands  that 
he  was  holding  out  to-day  that  a  better  result  than  the  escape 
of  a  man  from  assassination  could  be  produced,  namely,  by  the 
death  of  the  person  so  attacked. 

Mr.  Parnell  refuses  to  denounce  Crime — Mr.  Davitt's 
Speeches  and  Memorandum  by  the  League. 

I  have  dealt  with  these  speeches  of  1880,  and  the  course 
that  was  taken  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people.  I  am 
not  making  my  own  stateinent  when  I  say  that  the  result  was 
a  sad,  a  very  sad  one,  for  crimes  gathered  like  a  cloud  over  the 
people,  and  as  the  autumn  months  went  by,  no  one  who  mingled 
with  Irishmen,  no  one  who  even  afar  off  took  an  interest  in 
their  afrairs,could  be  ignorant  that  the  crime  was  abnormal,  was 
sad  indeed,  and  was  to  the  people's  shame,  and  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  not  only  by  a  responsible  Government,  but  by  those  who 
had  influence  amongst  those  people.  My  Lords,  I  have  one 
witness  to  call  as  to  this  matter.  I  call  as  a  witness  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  his  view  of  it,  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt.  Mr.  Michael  *Davitt  at  this  time,  from  May 
until  the  20th  of  November,  had  been  in  America.  He  had 
played  his  part  there,  visiting,  as  we  know,  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  others,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line,  and  he  who  had 
accepted  enlistment  in  the  constitutional  wing  of  this  united 
army  had  been  furthering  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  that 
important  field  of  action,  America.     But  others  had  been  at 
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work  in  Ireland,  others  who  did  not  entertain  the  views  Mr. 
Davitt  entertained.  They  were  men  who  had  been  using,  as 
we  have  now  seen  by  virtue  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
put  before  you,  language  to  incite  and  unsettle ;  what  they 
sought  had  been  obtained.  Heaven  knows  unsettlement 
enough  was  there  and  crime  was  there,  and  so  the  object  of 
these  men  had  been  gained.  But  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  living 
amongst  a  law-abiding  people.  He  had  been  living  amongst 
those  who  had,  as  he  termed  it,  the  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Republic.  Happily  a  democracy  so  governed  are 
apt  to  consider  the  authority  of  their  own  government,  and  Mr. 
Davitt  had  found  the  sympathy  of  the  great  American  people 
was  not  with  crime.  They  would  have  none  of  it ;  they  could 
hold  out  no  hand  of  alliance  with  the  men  who  had  been 
preaching  crime,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Davitt's  statement, 
and  also  from  Mr.  Parnell's,  that  Mr.  Davitt  found  that  pubhc 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  press  in  America,  was  against 
this  policy  leading  to  crime.  His  judgment,  too,  would  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  democracy  of  England  to  whom 
he  was  willing  to  appeal  would,  like  the  American  democracy, 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  were  criminals.  And  so 
Mr.  Davitt  judged  that  at  least  the  policy  of  crime  was  a  mis- 
take, and  trusted  that  those  who  were  endeavouring,  as  he  was, 
to  support  this  Land  League  movement  would,  if  only  from 
motives  of  policy,  be  willing  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  so  Mr.  Davitt, 
when  he  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20th  November,  determined 
to  take  some  steps,  if  not  to  prevent,  to  mitigate  this  crime,  or 
at  least  certain  classes  of  it. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  almost  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Davitt  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  On  the  3rd  February,  1881, 
within  three  months  of  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Mr. 
Davitt  was  removed  from  any  active  operation  in  public  affairs. 
His  release  occurred  months  after  the  suppression  of  the 
League,  and  so  we  are  about  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Davitt.  This 
was  the  last  scene  of  all  the  acts  in  which  he  played.  These 
concluding  months,  months  employed  well  or  ill,  were  the  last 
months  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  took  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and, 
in  parting  with  Mr.  Davitt,  I  wish  I  could  find  words  of  com- 
plete and  entire  commendation  of  what  he  did.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  read  the  history  of  these  transactions  without 
the  entire  warping  of  judgment  that  sometimes  affects  an 
advocate's  thoughts,  and  I  have  fancied,  at  least,  that  I  have 
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traced  in  Mr.  Davitt's  action  some  broader  and  larger  views 
than  those  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  if,  when  I  find  that  Mr.  Davitt  at  this  time  was 
making  denunciations  of  crime  in  a  certain  sense,  I  could  have 
read  those  denunciations  as  full  and  complete,  I  would  gladly 
have  expressed,  in  a  fuller  measure  than  I  can  now  do,  words 
representing  approval  of  what  Mr.  Davitt  did,  for  there  can  be 
no  pleasure  in  seeing  nothing  but  evil  in  what  has  been  the 
action  of  one's  fellow-creatures.  Still,  Mr.  Davitt  shall  have, 
I  think,  the  credit  which  he  deserves  during  this  period. 
Between  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  November  and  his  arrest 
on  the  3rd  February,  1881,  Mr.  Davitt  made  speeches 
denouncing  crime.  My  Lords,  the  speeches  I  should  have 
wished  to  have  read  would  have  been  speeches  in  which  Mr. 
Davitt  had  said  crime  and  outrage  were  wrong,  that  they  are 
known  to  no  law  and  sanctioned  by  no  law  of  this  or  another 
world,  and  I  wish  he  had  reasoned  with  men  to  be  good  for 
the  sake  of  good,  and  to  avoid  evil  in  order  that  evil  may  be 
shunned.  Mr.  Davitt  asked  that  crime  should  cease  on  the 
ground  of  policy  rather  than  principle.  Mr.  Davitt  had  even 
to  apologise  almost  for  making  that  appeal.  As  we  shall  see, 
he  said  :  "  At  the  risk  of  losing  my  popularity  I  tell  you  that 
this  crime  ought  not  to  be." 

Mr.  Davitt,  to  return  to  very  prosaic  things,  had  been 
seeking  support  in  America,  and  had  been  collecting  money  by 
virtue  of  the  sympathy  of  the  men  to  whom  he  appealed.  He 
had  to  tell  his  listeners,  and  did  tell  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
desist  from  crime  they  would  lose  the  sympathy  of  some  of 
their  American  friends,  and  they  would  also  probably  lose  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  democracy,  and  their  crimes  would 
be  turned  against  them  by  those  who  were  their  friends.  I 
wish  Mr.  Davitt's  conduct,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
denounced  crime,  had  been  met  by  others;  he  told  Mr. 
Parnell  that  this  crime  was  existing,  so  Mr.  Davitt  says,  so 
Mr.  Parnell  says.  Mr.  Parnell  also  told  you  that  until  Mr. 
Davitt,  who  had  been  in  America,  told  him  of  the  increase 
of  crime,  he  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  he  knew  not  of  it.  My 
observation  must  be  that  this  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Parnell, 
who  had  been  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  who  had  been  surrounded 
by  his  colleagues,  his  lieutenants,  and  his  organisers,  who  must 
have  known  from  reports  in  the  newspapers  and  from  oral 
communication,  what  was  going  on,  should  have  had  no  know- 
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ledge  of  this  growth  of  crime  represented  by  the  figures  which 
I  placed  before  you.  They  were  not  hidden  acts,  they  were 
acts  which  were  blazoned  forth  to  the  public  by  the  press  in 
Ireland  and  in  England.  The  horror  of  them  was  resounding 
through  the  land,  the  statements  of  them  were  being  dwelt 
upon  for  political  purposes  here  and  there,  yet  Mr.  Parnell 
tells  you,  and  I  must  let  his  statement  lie  where  it  falls,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  the  man  who  had 
been  absent  in  America  comes  to  him,  and  reflecting  the  view 
of  Americans,  says  "  these  things  ought  not  to  go  on,  for  it 
may  influence  the  source  from  which  the  money  has  been 
coming,  that  source  which  affords  us  a  means  of  carrying  on 
these  movements,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent  this  dis- 
graceful condition  of  things  which  has  shocked  the  feelings 
of  the  American  press,  and  which  has  caused  them  to  warn 
me  that  the  public  generally  will  have  no  sympathy  with  such 
transactions. 

So  Mr.  Davitt  had  become  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things 
which  was  existing  in  Ireland.  We  find  a  trace  of  this,  at 
a  meeting  on  the  30th  March,  1884,  at  which  Mr.  John 
O'Connor  said  : — 

"  Then  it  was  that  that  great  Irishman,  Mr.  Davitt,  on 
his  return  from  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  uttered  the  celebrated  denunciation  of  those  out- 
rages which  had  done  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  movement  he  had  set  on  foot.  It  was  a  fact  worth 
noting  that  such  men  as  Davitt  and  the  Redmonds,  when 
they  came  back  from  those  countries  that  were  blest  with 
free  institutions,  scarcely  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  but  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  tell  the  people  that  outrage  and 
violence  were  alienating  the  sympathy  of  many  of  their 
countrymen." 

Then  there  is  an  account  given  of  an  interview  at  Queens- 
town  with  Mr.  Davitt  upon  his  return  from  America  : — 

"  How  have  they  regarded  in  America  the  outrages 
which  have  been  committed  in  this  country?  The 
American  press,  unfortunately  for  the  Land  League 
movement,  has  to  depend  on  the  London  Press  Agency 
for  all  its  information. 

"  And  as  this  agency  appears  to  be  hostile  to  the 
agitation,  each  outrage   occurring   in   Ireland   is   cabled 
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across  as  being  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  agitators. 
In  consequence  of  these  opinions  obtaining  circulation  in 
America,  great  injury  is  done  to  our  movement  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  generally.  The  friendly  American 
Press,  who  are  better  informed,  and  the  Cathohc  men 
generally,  contradict  these  statements  from  London,  and 
trace  these  outrages  to  their  proper  origin.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  our  movement  that  the 
American  pubhc  should  be  convinced  that  neither  the 
land  agitators  nor  the  Land  League  lend  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  agrarian  outrages." 

Again  Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  was  asked 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell — 

"  On  your  return  to  Ireland,  were  you  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some,  possibly  not  very 
many,  but  some  outrages  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
of  an  agrarian  character  ?  " 

(I  would  venture  to  ask  you  to  note  the  form  of  that  ques' 
tion, —  "possibly  not  very  many  " — this  was  November  20th.) 

{A.)  "1  learnt  that  before  coming  to  Ireland,  from 
the  American  press.  (Q.)  When  you  got  to  Ireland, 
what  steps  were  taken  by  you,  or  in  conjunction  with 
you,  in  relation  to  it  ? — (A.)  Mr.  Parnell  saw  me  in 
Dublin  on  my  arrival,  and  I  told  him  what  the  feeling 
in  America  was  with  reference  to  these  outrages,  that  the 
American  press,  without  exception,  condemned  them 
strongly,  and  called  upon  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
in  Ireland  to  do  their  best  to  put  them  down.  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  had  been  in  London,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
previously,  told  me  he  was  very  much  concerned  about 
these  outrages  also,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  I  should 
draft  a  circular  in  the  name  of  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League,  and  send  this  circular  to  all  the  meimbers  of  the 
Land  League  throughout  the  country.  That  has  already 
been  read." 
That  circular  I  am  about  to  refer  to.  Mr,  Parnell's 
account  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Davitt's.  He  says  this  :— 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  in  the  country  some  little 
time.     He  had  been   in  the  office   of  the   League,  and 
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he  told  me  he  had  received  very  alarming  reports  of  the 
increase  of  crime  from  the  League  branches,  and  from 
other  persons  throughout  the  country — that  this  crime  " 

(these  words  are  by  Mr.  Parnell), 

"  apart  from  its  moral  wrong,  would  damage  our  move- 
ment enormously,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  said 
that  we  must  take  some  steps  to  do  what  we  could  to 
check  it.  I  agreed  with  him  in  this  opinion.  I  had  not 
myself  been  previously  aware  that  the  crime  had  increased. 
This  was  the  first  information  or  intimation  I  had  of  any 
unusual  increase  in  the  crime  of  the  country.  And  it 
was  arranged  that  a  circular  should  be  issued,  amongst 
other  things  condemning  crime. 

And  then  he  says  that  he  saw  the  circular  before  it  was 
issued. 

Now,  we  have  to  ask  what  was  it  that  these  men  did 
who  were  all  powerful  ?  This  uncrowned  king,  as  he 
was  termed,  this  unwritten-law-giver,  a  man  who  probably 
almost  without  example  has  had  power  amongst  a  people 
constitutionally  governed,  this  member  of  Parliament  had 
knowledge  then  conveyed  to  him  of  the  crime  that  was  existing, 
knowledge  coming  from  the  branches  of  the  Land  League,  as 
he  himself  says.  What  did  he  do  to  stop  this  crime?  He 
states  that  "  Mr.  Davitt  agreed  at  the  forthcoming  meetings 
which  he  had  engagements  to  attend,  to  strongly  denounce 
crime  at  each  of  these  meetings,  and  to  do  all  he  could  to 
show  the  people  the  injury  that  was  being  done."  What  did 
Mr.  Parnell  do  ?  His  answer  is,  "  Nothing."  Why  ?  "  My 
engagements  being  at  an  end." 

My  Lords,  with  him  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  day  very,  very  near  to  the  20th  November, 
and  there  was  the  month  of  December  following,  when  no 
parliamentary  claims  were  upon  Mr.  Parnell;  and  there  was 
the  month  of  January.  Now  Mr.  Parnell,  who  could  have 
obtained  a  willing  audience  in  any  town  or  in  any  village  of 
Ireland,  has  to  say  that  this  outrage,  which  was  not  a  political 
question,  but  which  represented  death  and  hurt  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  taken  under  his  care,  that  these  outrages,  repre- 
senting death  and  hurt,  which  had  come  with  the  Land  League 
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that  he  had  called  into  existence,  and  after  his  organisers  had 
been  at  their  work,  were  not  to  be  checked  and  stayed,  because 
his  engagements  were  at  an  end.  The  language  represents 
language  of  certain  persons  in  an  artistic  profession ;  but  can 
it  represent  a  man  with  such  a  duty — can  it  properly  represent 
a  man  in  such  a  position,  with  such  a  responsibility  upon  him, 
as  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Still,  that  is  the  course  that  he  took,  whose 
words  he  must  have  felt  would  have  been  the  keynote  which 
would  have  affected  the  tone  of  every  other  speaker  in  Ireland. 
His  words  were  absent  and  his  voice  was  dumb,  because  he 
had  no  other  engagements.  So  he  went  his  way.  Be  it  what 
it  may,  on  pleasure  or  on  duty,  he  went  his  way  leaving  these 
men,  these  orators,  these  agents,  at  their  work ;  he  left  these 
victims  to  their  fate,  and  he  stood  the  chance  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
words  being  powerful  enough  to  effect  the  object  which  he 
ought  to  have  made  much  sacrifice  to  attain. 

My  Lords,  I  will  take  Mr.  Davitt's  words,  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  were  the  only  words  used  to  the  people  to  prevent 
crime.  I  have  told  you  that  without  doubt  Mr.  Davitt,  if  he 
did  not  denounce,  did  deprecate  crime.  But,  I  say  again  that 
I  think  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  speech  you  find  the  reason  given,  and 
throughout  the  speeches  Mr.  Davitt  made  there  is  always,  I 
think,  the  reason  given,  that  it  is  impolitic  to  commit  crime. 
I  take  speech  after  speech  at  this  time.  There  is  a  speech  on 
November  22nd.  I  think  this  is  the  first  speech  Mr.  Davitt 
must  have  made  after  his  return,  and  probably  would  have 
been  made  before  his  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

"  After  alluding  to  his  recent  tour  in  America,  Mr. 
Davitt  said,  "  Nothing  tends  to  injure  our  cause  with  the 
American  people  so  much  as  the  occasional  acts  of 
violence,  which  injustice  prompts  some  to  commit  in 
parts  of  the  country.  The  landlord  organs  here  and  in 
England  take  care  to  colour  these  occurrences,  so  as  to 
represent  them  as  directly  resulting  from  the  agitation 
and  teachings  of  the  Land  League.  I  believe  from  my 
own  intercourse  with  representative  Americans  and  news- 
paper men  in  the  United  States,  that  the  Irish  landlords 
could  do  nothing  better  to  create  sympathy  for  their 
cause,  and  obtain  a  condemnation  of  ours  in  America, 
than  to  shoot  a  half-dozen  of  their  number,  with  a  few 
agents  thrown  in  to  swell  the  horror,  and  then  charge  the 
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deed  upon  the  Land  League  and  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland." 

I  read  that  argument  of  Mr.  Davitt's  as  being  a  very  sound 
argument;  but  it  is  a  little  devoid  of  what  one  would  have 
looked  for  with  wishfulness,  I  mean  the  high-toned  principle 
stating  that  such  crime  is  an  infraction  of  every  law  that  ought 
to  bind  us. 

The  next  speech  I  think  is  on  the  24th  of  November, 
because  it  is  published  in  the  "  Weekly  Freeman "  of  the 
27th.     Mr.  Uavitt  says  in  that  speech  : — 

"  Neither  will  any  risk  of  unpopularity  or  adverse 
criticism  prevent  me  raising  my  voice  in  emphatic  con- 
demnation of  any  and  every  act  which  may  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  landlords  against  the  Land  League,  and 
alienate  the  moral  support  of  public  opinion  throughout 
the  world." 

AMiat  is  denounced  there  ?  Something  which  in  its  conse- 
quence will  strengthen  the  landlords,  but  not  that  which  in  its 
source  is  guilt  in  the  person  committing  the  act.  I  have  other 
speeches  which  have  been  put  in  evidence  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
examination. 

This  is  another  speech — 

"  The  friendly  American  press,  who  are  better  in- 
fi^rmed,  and  the  Catholic  men  generally,  contradict  these 
statements  from  London,  and  trace  these  outrages  to  their 
proper  origin.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  our  movement  that  the  American  public  should  be 
convinced  that  neither  the  land  agitators  nor  the  Land 
League  send  the  slightest  encouragement  to  agrarian 
outrages." 

I  have  speeches  of  the  same  character.  There  is  one  in 
which  Mr.  Davitt  does  speak  rather  more  generously  in  his 
condemnation.  This  must  have  been  a  very  late  speech, 
because  it  is  reported  on  February  12th,  i88i. 

"  If  your  patience  becomes  exhausted  by  Government 
brutality,  and  every  right,  privilege,  and  hope,  which  is 
your  God-given  inheritance,  be  trampled  upon  by  a  vindic- 
tive power,  the  world  will  hold  England,  and  not  you. 
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responsible  if  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  vengeance  bounds  over 
the  Atlantic  at  the  very  heart  of  the  power  from  which 
it  is  now  held  back  by  the  influence  of  the  League.  But 
glorious  indeed  will  be  our  victory,  and  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind  will  our  grand  old  fatherland  stand,  if 
we  can  so  curb  our  passions  and  control  our  acts,  in  this 
struggle  for  free  land,  as  to  march  to  success  through 
provocation  and  danger,  without  resorting  to  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge,  or  being  guilty  of  anything  which 
would  sully  the  character  of  a  brave  and  Christian 
people." 

Certainly  that  is  an  advance  upon  the  other  speeches,  and 
I  am  glad  to  take  notice  of  it.  There  was  the  extent  to  which 
the  condemnation  went.  And  as  all  the  speeches  Mr.  Davitt 
wished  to  rely  upon,  as  I  understand,  have  been  set  out,  I 
have  only  one  other  matter  to  refer  to  respecting  Mr.  Davitt's 
view  of  the  outrages  at  this  time  existing.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Davitt  makes  this  statement : — 

"  I  have  maintained,  on  fifty  platforms  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  since  my  release  from  Portland,  that  to 
outrage,  and  outrage  alone,  was  due  the  defeat  and 
partial  collapse  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  consequent 
escape  of  landlordism — for  a  time — from  the  demoralising 
antagonism  of  a  new  kind  of  organised  opposition  that 
would  have  soon  compelled  the  Irish  landlords  to  sur- 
render to  the  people." 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  two  views  of  that  language  may 
be  presented.  It  may  have  meant  the  outrage  committed  was 
outrage  hostile  to  the  League,  but  I  have  not  found  that  Mr. 
Davitt,  in  this  letter  or  elsewhere,  has  set  up  the  theory  of 
secret  societies  attacking  the  League  by  these  outrages.  This 
outrage  that  Mr.  Davitt  tried  to  check  was  the  outrage  that 
was  either  within  or  hand-in-hand  with  the  League.  This  is  the 
outrage  that  now  Mr.  Davitt,  bearing  his  testimony  in  the  year 
1883,  informs  you  was  the  outrage  which  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  the  Land  League.  And  why  ?  In  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  spoken  of  public  opinion  condemning  the  Land  League 
in  America,  in  the  same  way,  on  cool  reflection,  he  told  his 
correspondent  that  the  Land  League  was  defeated  because 
outrage  was  there.  That  was  Mr.  Davitt's  statement,  and  my 
n 
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view  is  that  outrage  was  of  the  League,  and  public  opinion 
resented  the  existence  of  a  body  that  was  so  associated  with 
outrage,  and  condemned  it  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Davitt  has 
truly  given  there. 

There  is  one  other  person  who  bears  testimony  at  this  time 
to  events,  and  that  is  again  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and  I  ask  you 
especially  to  note  his  view,  which  entirely  agrees  with  my 
view — 

"  In  fact,  it  was  an  understood  thing  among  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  I  may  tell  you,  in  relation  to  this — with 
Egan  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Davitt — that  at  the  time  of  the 
State  trials,  which  was  early  in  1881,  we  would  pursue  a 
more  moderate  policy.'' 

What  was  the  more  moderate  policy?  Was  it  another 
definition  or  limitation  of  boycotting  ?  Was  it  in  mitigation 
of  the  ferocious  language  of  such  persons  as  Mr.  Boyton  ? 
At  any  rate,  those  who  had  the  power  of  control,  Davitt,  Egan, 
and  Harris,  were  on  account  of  this  appalling  list  of  outrage 
determining  to  efiect  a  more  moderate  policy.  I  am  afraid 
they  did  not,  and  there  are  reasons  why  they  did  not. 

There  is  also  testimony  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien.  He  had 
been  down  to  the  Lough  Mask  district,  and  had  found  the 
young  men  in  a  terribly  wild  state,  and  so  he  says  that  about 
October  or  November  in  1880,  he  thought  it  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Egan  : — 

"  I  remember  it  very  well,  in  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's 
room.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  staying  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  we  had  a  very  long 
conversation  when  I  told  him,  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  were  in  a  state  of  terrible  alarm.  They  both 
said  outrages  or  anything  of  the  sort  would  be  utter 
destruction  to  the  movement,  and  they  both  said  they 
should  take  every  opportunity  they  possibly  could  of 
speaking  if  there  was  any  opportunity." 

Here  are  the  other  engagements  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Your 
Lordships  will  look  amongst  the  speeches,  either  put  in  by  my 
learned  friends,  or  speeches  we  may  have  put  in,  for  Mr.  Egan 
or  Mr.  O'Connor  denouncing  outrages,  and  see  what  result 
was  arrived  at.  Here  again  it  is  brought  home  to  one  of  the 
Triumvirate,   Mr.   Egan — and  brought  home  to  another  con- 
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spicuous  member,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor.  They  were  told  of 
these  outrages  existing  and  they  find  the  remedy,  a  potential 
one,  that  they  should  make  speeches,  but  they  did  not.  Mr. 
Parnell  with  all  his  power  had  other  engagements.  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  had  not  the  "  opportunity  "  of  saving  the  lives 
of  their  feUow-Irishmen.  But  the  opportunity  not  being  in 
the  way,  and  the  engagements  being  in  the  way,  there  was 
a  document  issued.  Now,  I  have  to  call  your  most  serious 
attention  to  that  document.  It  is  said  that  here  was  really  the 
remedy,  and  that,  whilst  Mr.  Davitt  alone  was  to  make  speeches, 
and  did  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned,  this  circular  was  sent 
out,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Parnell,  to  every  Land  Leaguer,  but  I 
think  that  must  be  a  misapprehension  of  what  was  done  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  sent  out,  I  presume,  to  some  managers 
or  representatives,  and  had  a  circulation  of  which  of  course 
your  Lordships  know  nothing.  One  witness  said  he  saw  it, 
but  did  not  read  it  to  his  branch,  and  we  find' no  trace,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  this  being  read  to  branches  or  read  to  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and  I  should  gather 
that  it  was  really  what  may  have  gone  to  organisers,  because 
it  is  headed  "  A  memorandum  of  instructions  to  organisers  and 
officers  of  branches  of  the  Land  League,"  but  I  should  doubt 
whether  it  went  much  farther.  But  to  whomever  it  went  my 
view  will  be  that  the  fewer  it  went  to  the  better.  I  am  sorry 
to  trust  my  own  judgment,  but  as  I  read  this  document,  I  am 
glad  for  another  construction  to  be  put  upon  it.  A  more 
wicked  document,  more  tending  to  incite  to  crime  than  this 
document,  could  never  have  been  drawn  by  any  one.  Mr. 
Davitt  says  he  drew  it  or  drafted  it.  My  Lords,  I  fancy  it 
must  have  been  drawn  by  him  with  somewhat  different 
language,  and  that  it  must  have  been  settled  by  somebody 
who  wished  to  limit  its  operation.  Will  you  bear  in  mind 
before  looking  at  this  document  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
crime,  two  descriptions  of  crime,  one  of  which  has  never  been 
thought  to  be  effective  by  Irish  agitators ;  and  another  which 
has  been  condemned — it  could  not  help  being  condemned — by 
every  class  of  Irishmen,  and  certainly,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
condemned  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  Fenian  body  ?  The 
first,  the  description  of  inutility,  would  be  threatening  letters. 
They  are  foolish.  They  have  been  regarded  as  ineffective, 
and  rendering  a  false  irnpression  that  there  is  greater  crime 
than  there  really  is,  and  being  of  no  avail  even  to  intimidate. 
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The  second  description  of  crime  is  that  of  the  maiming 
of  animals ;  and  I  need  not  give  you  a  reason  why  men, 
belonging  to  a  generous  race,  would  hold  in  abhorrence  the 
maiming  of  dumb  animals.  So  those  two  crimes  are  useless 
and  worse  than  useless,  useless  to  those  who  desired  to 
terrorise,  and  worse  than  useless  to  those  who  desired  that 
any  movement  they  were  engaged  in  should  stand  well  in  public 
opinion. 

Now,  I  turn  to  this  document ;  and  I  ask  you  carefully 
to  scrutinise  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  reading 
of  it.  I  hope  I  am.  This,  which  as  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  was 
concerned,  was  the  only  step  he  took  at  this  time  in  any  way 
to  stop  crime,  is  the  document  we  have  carefully  to  search,  to 
see,  how  far  it  did  carry  those  intended  views  into  effect.  The 
early  part  of  it  deals  with  such  matter  as  organisation,  which 
does  not  affect  this  question.  AVe  then  come  to  this 
paragraph  : — 

"  Organisers  and  officers  of  the  League,  speaking  at 
public  meetings  or  writing  to  the  public  press,  are  expected 
to  enunciate  the  Land  League  platform  of  no  compromise 
or  partnership  with  landlordism,  and  to  repudiate  the 
proposals  known  as  the  three  F's.  now  being  advocated 
by  landlord  organs,  in  hopes  of  saving  a  doomed  system 
from  destruction,  and  giving  fixity  of  tenure  in  Ireland 
to  most  of  those  evils  which  have  already  depopulated 
our  country,  pauperised  our  people,  and  instigated  those 
crimes  which  are  now  being  charged  by  their  real  authors 
upon  the  organisation  which  aims  at  their  prevention." 

Those  crimes  which  are  charged  represented  at  this  time  the 
crimes  of  November  and  December — attacks  upon  persons, 
arson,  night  attacks  in  large  numbers  reported  and  appearing 
in  the  returns. 

"In  no  period  of  the  League's  existence  was  it  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  tenant  farmers  and  labourers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  to  keep 
a  firm  grip  upon  and  control  over  their  passions  and 
indignation  at  wrongs  perpetrated  and  injustice  threatened 
than  at  the  present  hour.  The  evil  system  which  has  so 
long  been  the  curse  of  their  families  and  existence  is  now 
gasping  out  its  criminal  life  in  face  of  the  whole  world, 
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dethroned,  discredited,  and  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed 
by  the  stern  but  passionless  action  of  a  united  and 
indignant  people  through  the  means  of  a  bloodless 
revolution." 

That  is  the  revolution  which  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ives's 
interview. 

"  To  consummate  its  death  should  be  the  effort  of  every 
member  of  the  League,  to  have  the  civilised  world  bend 
back  its  thumbs  and  give  sanction  to  that  decree  against 
landlordism  should  be  the  aim  and  desire  of  every  man 
upon  whom  it  has  inflicted  injuries.  How  is  this  to  be 
effected?  To  show  the  world  that  the  just  use  of 
organised  strength  is  to  remedy  present  evils,  and  not  to 
avenge  past  wrongs,  to  convince  our  enemies  that  we  have 
at  last  learned  how  to  evolve  out  of  ourselves,  build  up, 
and  control  a  power  which  can  be  directed  by  judgment 
and  reason  in  the  practical  amelioration  of  our  wrongs  and 
grievances,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  that 
intoxication  of  purpose  and  unsystematic  action  which 
have  hitherto  purchased  the  defeat  of  the  people's  cause. 
To  effect  this  object  demands  no  sacrifice  from  any  man  in 
our  ranks  but  that  of  temper  and  passion ;  to  see  it  triumph 
requires  no  action  but  such  as  the  League  points  out  in  its 
teachings  and  lessons.  Firm  and  determined  attitude  in 
making  just  demands,  without  violence  to  enforce  what 
intelligent,  legal,  and  resolute  combination  can  obtain, 
enunciation  of  just  principles  and  motives  to  convince 
where  intimidation  entails  a  conflict  with  law,  arguments 
and  motives  based  upon  right  and  common  good,  when 
born  of  deep  and  honest  conviction,  will  be  found  a  more 
potent  agency  in  furthering  the  cause  of  free  land,  and 
helping  the  League  in  winning  it  for  the  people,  than 
means  which  jar  upon  the  public  mind  and  tend  to  alienate 
the  sympathy  of  outside  observers." 

Now  what  comes  afterwards  ? 

"  Threatening  letters  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 
stupidly  criminal  and  unjustifiable;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  no  member  of  our  organisation  has  resorted  to  such 
a  method  of  making  just  demands  which  invites  the 
stigma  of  cowardice  and  clumsily  plays  into  the  hands  of 
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the  landlords.  If  a  jnst  right  cannot  fearlessly  be 
demanded  by  a  victim  of  landlord  power  when  a  powerful 
organisation  is  at  his  back  to  protect  him,  he  deserves 
neither  a  concession  from  the  landlord  nor  assistance 
from  the  League  in  obtaining  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  dumb  animals, 
we  cannot  for  a  single  instant  believe  either  the  numerous 
reports  of  these  monstrous  outrages  which  the  landlord 
organs  are  publishing,  or  that  a  single  man  within  the 
ranks  of  our  organisation  would  be  guilty  of  participating 
in  the  few  cases  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  have  been 
authenticated.  No  injustice  in  the  power  of  Irish  land- 
lordism to  perpetuate  upon  our  people  could  justify  in  the 
least  degree  the  unfeeling  brutality  which  inflicts  injuries 
or  suffering  upon  harmless  and  defenceless  animals,  in 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  their  owners.  While 
dwelling  upon  this  painful  subject,  we  would  point  out  to 
the  officers  of  the  various  branches  throughout  Ireland  the 
advisability  of  informing  the  executive  of  the  League  of 
any  outrage  occurring  in  the  locality,  in  order  that  reliable 
information  may  be  at  hand  to  correct  the  vicious 
exaggeration  given  to  insignificant  occurrences  by  the  land- 
lord organs.  Agents  of  the  Associated  Press  throughout 
the  country  are  known  to  have  manufactured  outrages 
near  their  districts  in  order  to  turn  them  to  account  in 
obtaining  money  by  feeding  the  criminal  appetite  of 
English  readers ;  and  it  is  well  to  remind  those  gentlemen 
that  while  the  privileges  of  the  press  entitle  them  to 
publish  facts  and  make  any  just  or  fair  comments  thereon, 
deliberate  concoction  of  outrages  will  be  looked  upon  as 
real  outrages  upon  the  character  and  name  of  the  Irish 
people.  A  fair  and  judicious  use  of  the  power  of  combi- 
nation against  the  enemies  of  the  people,  traitors  to  the 
League,  or  instruments  of  unjust  eviction  or  other  land- 
lord injustice,  will  work  the  requirements  of  our  move- 
ment in  the  present  crisis,  without  any  resort  to  means  or 
methods  which  would  offer  a  pretext  for  foul  play  against 
the  organisation,  or  estrange  the  moral  support  of  public 
opinion  outside  of  Ireland  from  a  just  and  noble  cause." 

Now,  am  I  not  justified  in  what  I  said  ?     Here  is  a  state- 
ment to  these  organisers,  "  Do  you  take  care.     It  is  advisable 
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that  anything  which  shall  jar  on  the  public  mind  and  tend  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  outsiders  should  be  avoided."  Two 
things,  and  two  things  only,  are  mentioned  as  to  be  avoided. 
The  threatening  letters,  which  are  pointed  out  as  being  regarded 
as  a  useless  weapon,  and  then  these  attacks  upon  dumb  animals, 
and  not  one  word  is  uttered  against  any  other  commission  of 
crime.  I  am  not  relying  upon  our  legal  phrase  that  the  expres- 
sion of  one  statement  represents  the  exclusion  of  another. 
This  is  common  sense,  and  I  wonder  what  the  organiser  would 
think  who  took  this  up,  and  who  saw  the  pressure  upon 
traitors  was  advised,  but  that  public  opinion  was  alienated  by 
threatening  letters  and  outrages  upon  dumb  animals,  and 
therefore  he  should  avoid  those  two  crimes  ?  What  would  he 
think  the  writer  meant  as  to  the  remainder  ?  As  I  said,  this 
document  appears  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  drafted  and  settled 
probably  by  some  one  who  did  not  wish  to  offend  either  wing 
of  the  army ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cork  branch  had 
been  told,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  lawless  acts  ? "  and 
in  the  same  way  that  the  central  executive  could  tell  the 
gentlemen  at  Cork  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  stopping 
a  raid  for  arms,  so  it  may  have  been  thought  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  unsympathetic  attempt  to  control  the  action 
of  these  branches  and  stop  these  crimes,  the  answer  might 
have  come,  "  As  you  said  to  Cork,  so  Cork  says  to  you ;  do 
you  not  interfere  with  things  which  are  not  of  your  business." 
They  were  told  threatening  letters  were  useless,  and  that  out- 
rages upon  dumb  animals  would  be  abhorrent  to  any  man  ; 
but  directly  there  was  danger  of  any  interference  with  the  steps 
which  enforced  the  decrees  of  the  Land  League, — which  were 
the  action  of  the  police  of  the  Land  League, — then  the  hand 
was  stayed  in  the  writing  of  this  circular,  and  this  authentic 
document,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  a  very  declaration  and 
denunciation  of  all  that  tended  to  crime,  was  silent  and,  as  I 
put  it  to  you,  intentionally  and  purposely  silent.  So  the 
organisers,  who  might  communicate  to  the  Land  League 
branches  this  doctrine  that  they  received  as  their  authority  and 
guidance  to  act  upon,  were  told,  "  Those  who  know  what 
is  best  for  our  political  movement,  those  who  are  the  highest 
authority,  are  very  anxious  to  see  threatening  letters  and  the 
maiming  of  cattle  stopped."  But  what  then?  They  have 
not  the  same  anxiety  as  to  other  crimes.  That  I  hope  is  a 
fair  translation  of  this  document,  and  if  it  be,  what  are  we  to 
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say  to  those  men  who,  alarmed  for  the  moment  at  the  appalling 
list  of  crime,  and  now  knowing  what  was  going  on,  admittedly 
have  the  power  of  staying  and  mitigating  this  progress  of 
crime,  if  they  will,  but  only  pick  out,  and  select  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  their  power,  two  crimes,  which  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  would  well  be  sad  in  the  view  of  any  one, 
while  they  leave  unattacked  and  unreproached  crime  of  every 
other  description. 

What  was  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen  who  issued  this 
circular  ?  If  the  intention  was  that  crime  should  be  stopped, 
and  if  my  reading  be  wrong,  one  would  have  thought  "that  those 
who  were  through  this  circular  endeavouring  to  stay  the  crime 
would  also  have  exerted  themselves  a  little  more  than  writing 
in  ^this  worse  than  ambiguous  language.  Who,  except  Mr. 
Davitt,  did  go  forth  into  the  country  and  try  to  stay  crime  ? 

This  memorandum  is  dated  13th  December,  1880.  No 
doubt,  for  some  reason  this  maiming  of  cattle  had  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  every  one  (of  course  naturally  they 
would)  seemed  to  wish  to  see  that  crime  at  an  end,  and 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  it  by  speakers,  and  one  example  I  have, 
a  very  strong  one,  in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Biggar  on  the  12th 
December,  1880. 

"  Now  on  this  question  I  might  be  asked  in  what  way 
does  the  League  propose, — in  what  way  has  the  League 
got  the  benefits  for  the  members  of  the  League  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  was  powerful  heretofore,  and  how  does  it 
propose  to  act  for  the  time  to  come?  Now  there  are 
some  things  the  League  never  did.  The  League  never 
recommended  outrages  of  any  sort.  The  League  has 
been  charged  with  recommending  murder.  Well,  the 
League  never  did  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  League 
never  will,  I  believe.  It  certainly  has  not  done  so  up  to 
the  present,  and  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  it  never 
will  recommend  anything  of  the  sort." 

I  am  not  now  on  the  point  of  the  League  recommending 
murder.     The  question  is  whether  it  stopped  it,  if  it  could. 

"Well,  then,  it  has  been  charged  with  another  thing, 
with  recommending  the  maiming  of  cattle.  That  is  a 
thing  I  would  advise  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could  pos- 
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sibly  use, — I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
should  be  practised,  and  for  this  reason.  First  of  all  it  is 
a  frightfully  cruel  and  sinful  thing  to  do ;  and  in  the  next 
place  it  is  a  matter  that  is  calculated  to  injure  your  cause 
very  materially  and  very  seriously  with  large  classes  of  the 
English  people  who  have  political  influence  with  regard  to 
a  settlement  of  this  question." 

And  now  I  draw  attention  to  these  words  : — 

"  Now  these  (that  is  murder  and  maiming  of  cattle) 
are  things  that  should  be  avoided;  that  is,  really  sub- 
stantial bona  fide  outrage  should  be  avoided  by  all  means, 
and  by  all  the  influence  which  you  and  the  League  can 
use." 

No  other  things  are  mentioned  but  murder  (which  of  course 
had  attracted  attention,  and  was  a  matter  of  discussion  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere)  and  the  maiming  of  cattle.  "  That 
is,  really  substantial  bond,  fide  outrage ;  avoid  those  for  the 
reasons  given."  Now,  this  speech,  with  the  substitution  of 
murder  for  threatening  letters,  is  identical  with  the  declaration. 
What  then  had  Mr.  Biggar  to  say  as  to  any  other  outrage  ? 
Maiming  of  cattle,  of  course,  was  producing  a  great  effect  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  people  were  very  desirous  indeed  to 
stay  it. 

Then  shortly,  to  follow  out  the  thread  which  runs  through 
that  circular  to  organisers,  there  is  a  view  entertained  that 
threatening  letters  are  objectionable.  I  refer  especially  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  made  on  the  22nd  March, 
1881,  within  three  months  of  this  circular  being  issued. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  practice  of  tenants 
sending  threatening  letters,  and  very  terrible  pictures  are 
drawn  for  us  in  the  landlord  press  of  these  threatening 
letters.  You  read  that  on  a  big  sheet  of  paper  the  land- 
lord receives  a  notice,  and  on  the  top  of  this  paper  thero 
is  a  drawing  representing  a  coffin  and  cross  bones  and  a 
skull ;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  landlord's  threatening  letter,  and  instead  of  being 
written  it  comes  printed  on  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  writ, 
ahd  instead  of  the  skull  you  find  the  device  of  the  Lion 
and  Unicorn;  and  I  say  that  this  means  of  striking  terror 
is  far  more  contemptible  than  the  means  adopted  by  the 
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enraged   men  striving  in   spite   of   difficulties   to  retain 
possession  of  their  little  homes." 

My  Lords,  I  have  circumstances  which  I  would  wish  to 
deal  with  to  show  to  what  extent  the  denunciation  that  did 
take  place  was  intended  to  be  effective  when  the  interests  of  the 
Land  League  movement  would  be  likely  to  be  affected.  I 
must  recall  the  action  that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davitt  when  a 
very  practical  matter  was  brought  to  his  attention,  and  see  how 
he  acted  upon  it.  I  have  read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  in 
November  and  December  in  contrast  with  the  absence  of 
speeches  by  others,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Davitt  the  measure  of 
acknowledgment  of  those  speeches  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
I  thought  I  ought  to  go.  But  as  the  objection  to  crime  was 
placed  on  the  ground  of  policy,  so  Mr.  Davitt,  determined  man 
as  he  undoubtedly  is,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  attainment  of 
his  object,  if  not  by  crime  that  would  affright  the  public,  at 
least  by  action  that  would  cause  intimidation.  I  find  founda- 
tion for  that  conclusion  by  reading  the  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  boycotting  of  Mr.  Hegarty  at  this  very  time, 
December  1880,  and  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Hegarty  was  a  person  residing  at  Mill  Street,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  He  was  a  well-to-do  man  as  a  trader,  and 
notwithstanding  the  suggestion  that  was  made,  a  man  who 
apparently  stood  well  with  his  neighbours,  until  he  was  sub- 
jected to  condemnation  by  the  sentence  of  the  Land  League, 
and  having  been  attracted,  as  others  had  been,  by  some  of  the 
attributes  of  Mr.  Davitt's  character,  he  selected  him  as  the 
person  to  whom  he  would  appeal,  and  on  the  26th  December, 
1880,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davitt.  He  tells  his  tale,  and  the 
case  that  he  presents  to  Mr.  Davitt  is  that  he,  having  lived  in 
that  neighbourhood  and  having  spent  every  penny  he  ever 
made  in  procuring  employment  for  the  labourers  and  artizans 
in  the  district,  having  given  away  the  large  sum  he  mentioned 
in  the  letter  to  secure  that  employment,  has  been  subjected  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Land  League  that  he  should  be  boycotted. 
He  says  it  was  opposed  by  the  chairman,  he  believes,  and  the 
chairman  asked  for  reasons.  The  reasons  were  not  given. 
Then  he  has  to  tell  Mr.  Davitt  of  his  certain  fate.  The  fate 
is  ruin  to  him  if  interference  does  not  take  place,  interference 
by  the  central  body,  which  Mr.  Davitt  at  that  time  certainly  was 
the  most  prominent  and  probably  the  most  active  person  in 
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managing.  What  occurs?  Mr.  Hegarty  receives  no  reply. 
Mr.  Davitt,  I  presume,  must  have  treated  this  letter  as  a  letter 
written  to  him  as  one  of  the  executive  body  or  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Land  League.  It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Hegarty 
gets  no  response.  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  he  did  not  reply  to 
Mr.  Hegarty,  but  that  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Land 
League  making  inquiries.  My  Lords,  it  is  very  far  from  my 
wish  to  conduct  this  case  in  the  way  in  which  one  conducts 
ordinary  cases  of  conflict  between  parties;  but  Mr  Davitt 
knows  who  that  gentleman  is,  or  was,  and  he  knows  where  he 
is  and  what  has  become  of  him  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have 
heard  no  account  of  an  application  to  obtain  that  letter,  and 
that  letter  has  never  been  heard  of.  We  can  find  no  trace 
that  he  did  receive  it ;  but  there  is  a  letter  published  in  the 
"  Irish  World,"  from  the  secretary,  president,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Mill  Street  Land  League,  denouncing  this  Mr.  Hegarty, 
within  four  months  or  so  of  this  occurrence.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  president,  to  whom  Mr.  Davitt  either  says 
he  did  write  or  thinks  he  wrote  making  inquiries,  replies  of 
Mr.  Hegarty : — 

"  From  his  increasing  tyranny  and  intolerance,  his 
oppression  and  enmity  to  the  Land  League,  he  has  been 
most  thoroughly  '  boycotted.'  He  has  also  been  beaten 
in  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He  instituted  Crown  prosecu- 
tions against  a  number  of  our  people  for  alleged  boy- 
cotting, and  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  our  best  men 
imprisoned  for  a  year.  The  evidence  was  very  weak,  but 
this  viper  has  so  much  influence  at  the  Castle  (it  is  even 
said  freely  that  he  has  a  yearly  pension  since  1867)  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  he,  by  the  judge's  charge 
chiefly,  succeeded  only  too  well.  On  Friday,  March  25  th, 
when  the  evil  tidings  were  known,  a  tremendous  crowd 
attacked  his  house. 

"That  was  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  prisoners, 
who  are  men  of  good  families  here,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  their  present  circumstances  are  anything  but  flourish- 
ing. The  effect  of  taking  them  away  at  present  is  simply 
ruinous  to  their  wives  and  large  young  families,  if  the 
generosity  of  their  countrymen  at  home  or  abroad  does 
not  come  at  once  to  their  assistance.  From  the  start  of 
the  Land  League  those  two  men  have  been  foremost  in 
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the  good  work,  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense.  They 
were  true  to  the  backbone,  and  incurred  the  hate  of 
Jeremiah  Hegarty.  Their  relations  are  all  true  men.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  defending  them." 

We  know  who  the  president  was — Mr.  John  Rorke.  He 
has  not  been  called  as  a  witness  before  you.  The  letter  that 
Mr.  Davitt  had  sent  is  not  produced ;  the  recipient  does  not 
say  he  received  it.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  receive  any  reply  to  it  ? 
I  do  not  say  that  we  should  apply  the  same  rule  to  our  fellow- 
men  as  would  regulate  our  own  conduct.  I  do  not  say  that 
every  letter  is  to  be  kept.  I  do  not  treat  it  in  the  narrow  spirit 
of  ordinary  advocacy.  Mr.  Davitt  might  easily  have  made 
away  with  any  such  letter.  The  letter  was  written  on  the  26th 
December,  and  Mr.  Davitt  was  still  in  public  life  till  the  3rd 
February,  but  I  do  not  understand  his  memory  was  that  he 
received  any  reply.  I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Davitt's  life,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  docketed  and  kept  a  letter 
like  other  people  would,  but  he  says  he  never  got  any  explana- 
tion. I  understand  that  all  he  knows  and  thinks  is  that  he 
wrote  ;  but  we  subsequently  have  had  no  explanation,  and  when 
that  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  first  representative  of  the 
Land  League,  nothing  was  done,  or  if  something  was  done,  a 
letter  was  .written  to  which  no  reply  was  given,  because  it  had 
no  influence  on  that  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  it 
must  have  been  known  that  that  branch  of  the  Land  League 
could  not  have  been  influenced. 

Now  let  us  see  the  effect  of  this.  These  acts  may  not  be 
traced  to  the  extent  of  affecting  Mr.  Davitt  with  primary  lia- 
bility for  crime ;  but  there  is  a  secondary  liability  affecting 
him  in  a  major  degree,  and  his  colleagues  in  a  minor  degree. 
Mr.  Hegarty  tells  him  of  this  boycotting ;  he  tells  him 
of  the  intimidation  used  and  likely  to  be  used,  and  asks 
for  interference.  My  view  is  that  the  probability  is,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Davitt's  recollection  is,  that  there  was  very  little 
interference,  and  I  think  none.  What  took  place  ?  There 
comes  violence  to  his  brother-in-law ;  attacks  on  his  labourers, 
caretakers;  houses  wrecked.  In  1885  shot  at;  in  1887  a 
second  time  shot  at ;  life  attempted  to  be  taken  twice  over ; 
and  even  his  relatives,  his  brother-in-law,  and  servants,  and 
caretakers  all  attacked  with  violence.  In  the  intermediate  time 
he  had  to  be  protected,  and  was  protected.     When  opportunity 
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occurs,  the  man  is  shot  at,  and  thus  we  find  all  the  events 
occurring  which  could  have  been  checked  if  the  means  Mr. 
Davitt  afterwards  pointed  out  ought  to  have  been  taken,  and 
were  not  taken,  had  been  brought  into  eifect.  And  thus  it  is 
that  I  am  suggesting  the  responsibility  of  that  sad  increase  of 
crime  which  we  have  to  place  conspicuously  before  you  was 
brought  into  existence. 

I  have  only  now  to  remind  you,  before  I  go  to  another 
subject,  that  steps  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  afterwards  to 
prevent  crime.  Now  Mr.  Davitt  ceased  to  be  in  power  on  the 
3rd  February,  1881,  and  his  release  not  having  been  ordered 
until  the  loth  May,  1882,  there  is  a  long  interval  of  time 
unaffected  by  Mr.  Davitt's  presence  and  by  Mr.  Davitt's 
influence.  Upon  his  ceasing  to  take  this  active  part  in  the 
affairs  Mr.  Dillon  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Davitt.  The 
mantle — it  was  a  scant  garment,  I  am  afraid — that  had  existed 
on  Mr.  Davitt's  shoulders  did  fall,  such  as  it  was,  on  Mr. 
Dillon's.  Mr.  Davitt  had  used  these  speeches  of  policy,  as  I 
have  termed  them,  to  denounce  crime.  What  did  his  successor, 
Mr.  Dillon,  do  ?  The  record  of  those  speeches  has  to  be  traced, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  whilst  we  can  find  words  pregnant  with 
physical  force  of  Mr.  Dillon's  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
while  we  shall  have  to  point  to  a  speech  here  and  there,  even 
to  one  of  the  speeches  to  the  young  men,  at  a  date  after  he 
had  become  the  successor  of  Mr.  Davitt,  your  Lordships  will 
search  in  vain  for  speeches  of  the  character  of  his  predecessor. 
You  will  seek  in  vain  for  speeches  on  the  ground  of  policy  asking 
that  crime  should  be  discontinued,  and  there  was  a  perfect 
cessation  of  anything,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  approaching 
an  attempt  upon  authority  to  stop  this  crime. 

I  think  it  was  in  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  there  was  one  docu- 
ment relied  upon  ;  it  was  not,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  relied  upon 
by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  or  Mr.  Parnell,  but 
Mr.  Davitt,  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague,  produced  a 
document  of  the  19th  February,  1881.  That  is  relied  upon  as 
being  a  proof  that  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  seeking  to  stop  crime.  It  was  a  document  that  was  issued 
by  some  of  the  Irish  representatives  on  the  occasion  when  the 
Speaker,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  he  claimed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  suspended  the  Irish  members  on  the  ground 
of  their  obstructing  public  business.  No  doubt  that  was  a 
matter  that  would  attract  some  attention  in  Ireland.     It  would 
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suggest  to  some  people  in  Ireland  that  they  were  at  that  time 
deprived  of  their  representation  practically,  and  I  daresay  the 
managers  of  the  Land  League,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
movement,  were  very  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  precipi- 
tate outbreak,  and  that  the  active  wing  of  the  army  should  not 
take  a  false  step  in  breaking  out  into  acts  of  disorder.  I  cannot 
suppose  that  that  suspension  of  members  would  be  likely  to 
cause  any  human  being  to  commit  isolated  or  individual  crime. 
Because  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  others  had  been  sus- 
pended in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Moonlighters  of  Kerry 
would  not  go  and  burn  down  another  person's  house  or  fire  at 
another  man's  legs.  What  was  anticipated  was  that  there 
would  be  something  like  an  exaggerated  riot,  or  an  outbreak,  as 
a  protest  against  the  interference  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  presence  of  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  so  this  document  was  issued,  wisely  issued,  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  other  Members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Biggar  and 
others.  After  stating  that  there  had  been  a  suspension  of  the 
members,  the  signatories,  there  come  these  words  : — 

"  Fellow  countrymen, — We  adjure  you  in  the  midst  of 
these  trials  and  provocations  to  maintain  the  noble  attitude 
that  has  already  assisted  your  ultimate  victory,  to  reject 
every  temptation  to  conflict,  disorder,  and  crime,  and  not 
to  be  terrorised  by  the  brief  reign  of  despotism.  If  you 
be  true  to  yourselves  your  triumph  is  certain." 

That  is  put  forward,  and  gravely  put  forward  as  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  crime  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Does  it  mean 
that  the  criminals  who  all  this  time  in  February  1881  were 
piling  up  their  crimes,  that  they  had  preserved  a  noble  attitude  ? 
They  were  not  the  class  of  men  to  do  that.  It  meant  the  men 
who  had  sheathed  their  swords,  and  buried  their  rifles  for  the 
moment,  and  had  not  broken  out  in  revolutionary  movement, 
and  the  word  "  crime,"  although  they  used  it  (I  do  not  know 
that  it  meant  high  treason),  is  a  word  which  is  associated  with 
conflict  and  disorder,  and  does  not  refer,  and  cannot  refer  to 
the  acts  of  moonlighters,  the  men  who  were  committing  this 
agrarian  crime.  This  crime  would  not  be  increased  by  the 
suspension  of  members,  there  would  be  no  addition  to  tho.se 
columns  of  crime,  because  the  Speaker  suggested  there  had 
been  too  much  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It 
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might  possibly  have  moved  men  to  arraign  themselves  against 
an  act  which  interfered  with  the  national  representation,  but  it 
could  not  have  moved  individuals  to  maim  cattle,  or  to  send 
threatening  notices  to  other  people,  or  to  injure  another  in- 
dividual who  was  their  neighbour. 

Local  Secret  Societies  not  the  Cause  of  Crime —  , 
The  Ff:NiANS  and  Assassination  of  Traitors. 

My  Lords,  I  have  given  the  history  of  the  denunciations  of 
crime  at  the  end  of  1880  and  immediately  at  the  beginning 
of  1 88 1,   and  now  I  come  to  quite  another  question,  and  a 
question  which  to  me  seems  one  that  is  comparatively  full  of 
interest.     We  are  upon  the  inquiry  how  came  these  crimes  to 
be  committed,  and  who  committed  them  ?     In  the  course  of  his 
speech  my  learned  friend  propounded- a  theory  in  answer  to 
the  charge  that  was  made  against  his  client  and  those  who 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Parnell.     It  was  a  theory,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  was  mooted  for  the  first  time.     We  had  not 
heard  it  before.     I  think  the  public  had  never  heard  it.     We 
had    heard   a   contradiction   of  it,  but  we   had  never  heard 
any   suggestion   of  it,   and   that   theory   was  that   the  crime 
had  not  been  committed  by  members  of  the  Land  League, 
it   had  not   been   committed  by  those  who  were  anxious  to 
carjy  out  the  objects  of  the  Land  League,  it  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League.     This  was  my 
friend's    proposition.      The    enemies    of  the    Land    League, 
said  my  learned  friend,  are  secret  societies,  and  (I  suppose 
evolved  out  of  distress,  coming  from  distress)  secret  societies 
came  into  existence  in  1879  or  1880,  and  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  Land  League  ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Parnell  admits, 
they  carried  out  the  objects  of  the  Land  League,  yet  they 
defeated  the  Land  League   by   carrying  out   its   objects.     I 
pursue  this    subject  with   some   interest ;    it   is   partly  based 
on   historical   research;   but   a  more   unfounded   suggestion, 
if  you  examine   the  evidence  and  look  at  the  probabilities, 
could  scarcely  be  made.     The  fact  was  that  my  learned  friend 
had  acquired  possession  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis'  book,  dealing 
with  the  tithe  agitation,  and  giving  a  retrospective  history  of 
secret  societies.     Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  was  writing  of  a  time, 
even  then  a  century  old,  and  he  was  giving  almost  a  list  of  the 
numerous  secret  societies  that  had  existed  in  Ireland.     I  am 
speaking  from  memory,  but  he  spoke  of  the  Whiteboys,  and 
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Righters,  and  Hopeboys,  and  Steelboys,  and  Peep-o'-Dayboys, 
and  Thrashers,  and  he  gave  a  very  numerous  list  indeed  of  these 
secret  societies.  But  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  also  gave  the 
account,  in  speaking  of  sixty  years  past  that  time,  and  referring 
to  the  long  list  given  by  the  then  Mr.  Matthew  Barrington, 
that  the  societies  were  always  of  a  local  origin.  That  fact  is 
particularly  stated  in  the  account  given  by  a  witness,  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  speaks  of  certain  organised  secret  societies,  and 
says  : — 

"  I  think  it  is  the  ebullition  of  different  portions  of  the 
county  on  account  of  local  grievances.  There  is  a  general 
organisation  in  the  county ;  the  oath  taken  in  one  part  of 
the  county  frequently  differs  from  that  taken  in  the  other 
parts  of  it." 

And  so  these  local  societies  are  subject  to  two  conditions. 
First,  they  have  a  name ;  secondly,  they  have  a  local  habitation. 
They  are  formed  to  redress  local  grievances.  We  had  the  last, 
as  far  as  we  know,  of  what  are  called  secret  societies  in  the 
Ribbonmen  of  Westmeath.  Even  that  was  local,  although  it 
was  the  most  widely-spread  organisation,  except  the  Whiteboys 
in  olden  times,  that  probably  has  ever  existed  in  Ireland.  Well, 
we  have  heard  what  became  of  the  Ribbonmen.  We  have 
heard,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Donald  Sullivan,  how  a  bishop  of 
the  Church,  of  great  influence,  appealed  to  them  and  stayed  the 
existence  of  those  Ribbonmen,  and  that  would  be  after  the 
inquiry  of  the  select  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1870.  Even  that  well-planted  body,  the  Ribbonmen,  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  so,  when  we  approach  this  time,  we  find 
upon  this  testimony,  and  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  those 
persons  who  knew  Ireland,  and  the  absence  of  testimony  and 
of  overwhelming  fact  from  persons  like  Mr.  Davitt,  who  also 
knew  Ireland,  that  secret  societies  did  not  exist  except  in  the 
reflected  vision  of  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who 
has  been  much  studying  the  book  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  what  did  exist,  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  the  body  out  of  which  the  Moonlighting  and 
similar  societies  sprang,  and  no  doubt  among  the  men  who 
formed  these  midnight  bands  many  societies  we-re  formed.  Of 
course  we  have  to  deal  with  the  body  which  existed  in  Ireland, 
the  Fenians.  Sometimes  the  term  secret  society  is  applied  to 
them,  and  without  doubt  they  were  a  secret  body,  they  had  a 
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secret  oath ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  in  speaking  of  the 
secret  societies  of  Ireland  and  referring  to  the  class  of  local 
bodies  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  would  for  one  moment 
include  the   larger   body  which  had  no  local  limit,  but   was 
general  throughout  Ireland.     A  word  or  two  for  the  moment 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
itself.     This  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
affects  many  considerations  in  this  case.     We  have  to  bring  it 
under  the  same  government  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America. 
We  also  have  to  establish  that  it  is  one  wing  of  the  army  of 
which  Mr.  Parnell  is  at  least  the  nominal  commander,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  waste  of  time  to  see  what  is  this   Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood,  and  of  what  it  is  composed.     I  believe 
that  I  am  rightly  stating  the  condition  of  that  body  when  I  say 
that   under  its  first  name  of  Fenians,  it  formed  a  body  of 
Nationalists,  who  prior  to  the  year   1867   had  a  man  named 
James  Stephens  at  its  head.     Some  events  happened,  such  as 
the  raid  upon  Chester  Castle.     There  were  foolish  outbreaks, 
with  no  chance  of  success,  and  foolish  fiascoes  with  nothing 
that  represented  substance  in  them,  so  that  after  1867  there 
was  a  time  when  this  Fenian  body  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  great  inactivity  and  to  small  proportions.     There  is  a  slight 
question  between  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  as  to 
the  name  this  body  bore,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood ; 
but  I  think  from  what  I  see  of  other  matters  that  Mr.  Harris's 
account  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  and  the  evidence  that 
Mr.  Harris  gave,  though  not  quite  in  accord  with  Mr.  Davitt's 
view,  shows  that  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  followed  in 
point  of  date,  so  far  as  name  was  concerned,  the  Fenian  body, 
but  that  they  are  identically  the  same  body  only  under  different 
names.     Now,  what  was  this  body  for  ?  for  what  object  did  it 
exist?     That  it  was  a  treasonable  combination  of  course  is 
admitted,  and,  as  Mr.  Davitt  said,  if  he  thought  that  one  mode 
of  effecting  the  objects  in  view  failed,  he  would  advert  to 
another.     Men  speak  now  openly  of  having  belonged  to  that 
body.     I  do  not  wish  to  make  comment  for  one  moment  upon 
this  fact,  except  that  we  must  take  it  that  the  body  was  secret, 
that  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  ;  in  fact,  they  would  have 
been  found  guilty  of  treason-felony  if  it  was  known  that  they 
belonged  to  this  body ;  and  so.  we  take  it  that  it  was  a  treason- 
able body.    I  wish  to  deal  with  its  constitution  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  one  fact.     I  take  it  that  the  members  of  this 
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body  were  willing  to  confer  upon  certain  men,  their  execu  ive 
council,  the  power  of  committing  murder,  that  they  authorised 
them  to  commit  assassination,  and  that  assassinations  were 
committed,  although  that  is  not  proved  as  part  of  this  case. 
We  have,  however,  traces  which  cause  us  to  say  that  assassi- 
nation was  not  only  likely  to  be  committed  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  this  body,  but  that  it  did  take  place. 

The  question  whether  this  power  did  exist  or  not  depends 
partly  upon  one  or  two  documents  and  partly  on  evidence.  I 
take  it  on  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  gave,  that  it 
is  clear  that  in  1873  ^^e  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  was  amended,  and  we  have  documents  showing 
what  that  constitution  was,  and  I  think  there  has  been  a  little 
misapprehension  as  to  their  nature  and  character.  A  document 
was  put  in  headed  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood."  I  do  not  know  whether  that  document  is  to  be 
treated  as  one  or  as  two,  and  it  is  not  very  material ;  but  I  ask 
you  to  note  that  which  has  hitherto  not  been  noted,  and  I  think 
it  must  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  was 
giving  his  evidence,  that  this  document,  whether  it  be  two 
or  one  document,  has  at  least  two  divisions.  The  first 
portion  of  it  will  be  found  to  hold  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  and  it  contains  matters  which  would 
be  of  importance  affecting  the  whole  of  the  Brotherhood.  You 
have  the  oath,  by  which  the  person  swears  that  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  establish  the  National  Independence  of  Ireland,  and 
that  he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  and  implicitly  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood  and  all  superior  officers.  Now  all  these 
provisions  affect  the  body  generally ;  but  we  come  to  a  second 
branch,  or  a  second  document,  I  do  not  know  which,  headed 
"Amended  Constitution,"  not  of  the  Brotherhood,  but  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and 
Government  of  the  Irish  Republic.  Now  of  course  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  as  a  whole  had  no  power  or  authority 
given  them  to  commit  murder,  but  that  power  was  given  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  appears  under  Rule  15  : — 

"The  Supreme  Council  shall  have  power  to  award 
capital  punishment  only  in  cases  of  treason,  and  the  crime 
of  treason  is  hereby  defined  as  any  wilful  act  or  word  on 
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the  part  of  any  member  of  the  I.R.B.,  or  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  calculated  to  betray  the  cause  of  Irish  independ- 
ence and  subserve  the  interest  of  the  British  or  any  other 
foreign  government  in  Ireland,  to  the  detriment  of  Irish 
independence." 

My  Lords,  addressing  you,  the  judges  of  the  Queen,  it  is  of 
course  most  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  these  are 
powers  conferred  upon  certain  selected  persons,  the  power  of 
determining  whether  their  fellow-man  has,  in  their  opinion, 
done  anything  which  shall  be  injurious  to  their  body,  or  been 
a  traitor  to  it,  and  if  they  should  think  so,  they  may  cause  him 
to  be  assassinated.  That  is  the  result,  and  that  forms  a  part  of 
the  power  which  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Brotherhood,  a  delegated  power,  though  it  is  not  a  power  to  be 
exercised  by  all,  yet  a  delegated  power  to  certain  persons. 

Now  there  is  another  document  which  does  not  contain 
this  15th  Rule,  the  authority  of  the  assassination.  It  was  a 
copy  that  was  found  in  Walsh's  house  at  Rochdale  in  February 
1883.  That  document  could  not  contain  the  assassination 
clause,  because  it  is  not  the  government  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  government  of  the  Supreme 
Council  where  you  find  the  authority  existed,  but  this  is  the 
same  as  the  first  document  which  I  have  quoted.  It  either 
affects  the  North  of  England  branch,  or  it  affects  the  body 
generally.  It  contains  the  duties  of  centres,  war  material 
reports,  auditing  accounts,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Supreme  Council.  There  is  a  third  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  which  was 
referred  to,  but  not  put  in.  It  was  referred  to,  and  posses- 
sion seems  to  have  been  taken  of  it  by  somebody.  It  is 
not  very  material,  because  I  am  not  alleging  the  power  is  in  the 
general  constitution.  It  is  the  Supreme  Council  constitution, 
in  which  it  would  be  found ;  because  the  Supreme  Council 
had  the  power.  It  would  be  the  same  if  you  were  laying  down 
a  constitution  to  regulate  the  power  of  directors  or  shareholders 
in  a  company.  You  do  not  on  the  constitution  of  the  share- 
holders say  what  the  directors  are  to  do.  If  you  have  a 
separate  constitution  for  the  directors,  you  will  describe  in 
that  what  they  are  to  do ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
shareholders  you  will  provide  there  what  they  are  to  do. 
Mr.  Davitt  produces  a  copy  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  " 
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containing  a  constitution.  The  same  point  arises — that  is  not 
the  gupreme  Council  constitution  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  not,  from  all  points  of  view,  of  so  much  importance.  My 
Lords,  of  course  I  am  aware  what  these  gentlemen  have  said ; 
but  I  would  say  to  every  one  who  has  been  on  that  Supreme 
Council,  and  is  it  not  a  reasonable  observation  to  make— why 
is  not  the  constitution  produced  ?  The  men  are  living  who 
formed  the  Supreme  Council  and  who  were  subject  to  the 
rules.  Where  are  these  rules?  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  can  be  falsely  printed.  It  must  be  said  that  it  was 
not  accepted,  or  the  amendment  was  not  carried  out.  But 
knowing  who  the  persons  were  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
knowing  how  much  they  were  associated  together,  it  is  strange 
they  cannot,  any  one  of  them,  find  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
and  let  your  Lordships  see  it.  Mr.  Davitt's  copy  does  not 
apply  to  the  Supreme  Council.  It  is  responsible  to  the  terms 
that  have  appeared  before  you,  as  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
body,  or  as  I  have  argued  it,  to  shareholders  and  not  to 
directors.  What  we  wanted  to  know  was,  what  could  the 
Supreme  Council  do  ?  Mr.  Davitt  was  on  the  Supreme  Council; 
Mr.  Biggar  was  on  the  Supreme  Council ;  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
was  on  the  Supreme  Council ;  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  on  the 
Supreme  Council ;  I  think  Mr.  Brennan  was  too.  Mr.  O'Kelly 
was.  It  is  strange  that  not  one  of  these  gentlemen,  with  a 
body  still  existing,  with  a  Supreme  Council  still  existing,  can 
produce  to  you  the  document  that  still  exists. 

But  there  is  evidence  before  us  of  the  course  of  proceeding 
of  these  persons.  We  have  witnesses  upon  this  point,  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  Parnell  himself.     Mr.  Harris  says : — 

"  As  regards  the  constitution,  as  I  explained,  my 
memory  would  not  serve  me  now  with  reference  to  the 
various  clauses  " 

(You  will  note  that)  ; 

"but  I  recognise  the  style  of  the  document;  and  I 
recognise  also  in  the  various  clauses  a  practice  in  the 
movement  with  reference  to  the  clauses  which  impose  a 
penalty  of  death.  The  reason  I  doubt  that  so  very  much 
is  this  :  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
Fenian  organisation.  The  president  of  that  organisation 
was    Mr.    Kickham,   and    there   was   an   opportunity   of 
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shooting  Nagle,  who  was  the  most  important  informer  who 
was  ever  connected  with  any  Fenian  or  secret  organisation 
in  Ireland,  and  at  the  time  when  it  was  referred  to  them, 
whether  Nagle  should  have  been  shot  or  not,  he  decided 
that  the  man  was  not  to  be  shot,  though  his  compatriots 
and  himself  were  at  the  mercy  of  this  informer,  and  the 
result  of  the  mercy  towards  him  was  that  he  (that  is 
Kickham)  was  transported  for  twenty  years. 

"  I  could  give  a  similar  illustration  with  regard  to 
myself,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  personal  matters  with 
regard  to  myself." 

Then  the  President  says  : — 

"  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  it  was  a  matter 
discussed  whether  this  man  should  or  should  not  be 
shot." 

And  then  Mr.  Harris  explained  : — 

"  The  subordinates  of  the  organisation  got  acquainted 
with  him.  They  said  if  they  wanted  to  see  this  man  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  the  yard  he 
used  to  take  exercise  in.  There  was  no  discussion  about 
it.  They  brought  the  information  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  organisation  in  Dublin, 
and  he  decided  at  once  the  man  was  not  to  be  shot ;  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  live." 

I  do  not  understand  that  that  decision  was  on  any  broad 
principle  that  the  shooting  was  wrong.  It  seems  to  be  an 
exercise  of  discretion,  whether  this  man  was  to  be  allowed  to 
live  or  not. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  evidence  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 
The  letter  that  we  have  termed  the  "  pen  "  letter,  is  a  letter  that 
certainly  shows  that  it  was  a  question  then  for  discussion  and 
contemplation  whether  a  man  should  be  assassinated  or  not. 
I  will  take  for  the  purpose  of  what  I  have  to  say  all  that  Mr. 
Davitt  said  about  it  in  the  box,  that  he,  Mr.  Davitt,  wrote  to 
this  young  man  telling  him  not  to  do  this  act  "  unless  he 
received  Jem  and  Fitz's  consent,"  and  that  Mr.  Davitt  thought 
he  could  prevent  the  consent  being  given,  and,  therefore, 
prevent  the  act.  But,  if  the  consent  had  been  given,  the 
assassination  was  to  take   place.      This   is  a   Fenian  letter 
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written  by  a  Fenian,  not,  it  may  be,  to  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  but  to  a  person  who  would  act  under  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  Jem  and  Fitz  are,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Davitt's  answers,  both  members  of  the  Supreme  Council ; 
but  the  consent  has  to  be  given,  and  if  the  consent  is  given  the 
assassination  is  to  take  place,  and  so  there  was  a  contemplation 
that  it  should  take  place  if  the  consent  was  given.  Even  the 
means  of  carrying  that  out  is  discussed,  and  the  man  is  told 
to  commit  the  assassination  for  prudence'  sake  with  one  weapon 
and  not  with  another.  Is  this  a  prudence  outside  of  advice 
to  do  it,  or  not  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much 
difference,  still  we  may  accept  it  hypothetically.  This  is 
discussed  in  the  coolest  way,  without  any  exception  being 
taken  to  the  grim  horror  of  assassination.     It  is  said : — 

"  Your  life  is  so  valuable  we  cannot  lose  you.  It  is 
far  more  important  to  our  family  you  should  be  spared, 
even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among 
the  flock.  Whoever  is  employed,  don't  let  him  use  the 
pen  we  are  and  have  been  selling.  Get  another  for  the 
purpose,  a  common  one." 

I  have  tried  to  look  at  this  letter  with  no  dark  light  or 
shadow  upon  it.  But  here  it  is.  Here  is  a  discussion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  assassination,  and  not  as  to  the  illegality 
and  wickedness  of  it,  but  as  to  the  prudent  means  to  carry  it 
out.     Mr.  Davitt   himself  says  : — "  The  reason  why  I  wrote 

that  stupidly  criminal  letter  was  this "    And  he  gives  his 

reason.  That  is  his  language,  not  mine.  Why  is  that  letter 
stupidly  criminal  ?  My  Lords,  if  it  was  a  letter  of  mercy  to 
prevent  crime  in  any  event,  entering  into  no  sympathetic  view  of 
the  man  so  written  to,  assisting  him  in  no  way  under  any  con- 
tingency to  act,  that  would  not  have  been  stupidly  criminal. 
But  if  Mr.  Davitt  has  any  justification  for  the  way  that  he  has 
used  those  words,  it  is  because  the  letter  was  recognising  that 
within  this  Fenian  body  there  was  a  probability  that '  this 
assassination,  this  murder,  would  take  place.  Then  it  may  be 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Davitt  shall  come  in,  and  that  he 
was  placing  before  this  young  man  views  of  prudence  in  his 
action,  and  not,  I  fear,  the  great  and  high  moral  standard  of  a 
sacred  regard  for  human  life. 

My  Lords,  I  will  refer  to  one  other  piece  of  evidence,  as  it 
comes  from  high  authority — Mr.  Parnell  himself.     I  need  not 
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say  the  young  years  of  his  life  were  not  like  the  more  stormy 
period  of  Mr.  Davitt's.  He  was  removed  at  that  time  from 
political  action,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  Fenian  body ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  in  his  much  later  life  he  must  have 
associated  himself  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  that  conspiracy ; 
and  he  must  have  arrived  at  results,  not  perhaps  of  that  certain 
character  to  form  the  highest  standard  of  legal  evidence,  but 
which  probably  may  have  been  in  substance  as  accurate  as 
anything  that  would  be  subjected  to  that  standard.  And  Mr. 
Parnell,  speaking  of  this  organisation,  is  asked  this  question  ; — 

"  Did  you  know  by  reputation,  or  what  I  may  call 
general  reading,  how  the  Fenians  treated  traitors  ? — (A.) 
Certainly.     I  have  always  understood  that  they" 

And  then  he  stopped,  and  a  very  leading  question  was 
put  to  him. 

(Q.)  "  Shot  them  1—(A.)  That  they  assassinated 
traitors.  (^Q.)  That  is  to  say,  a  traitor  to  the  Fenian 
cause,  or  a  traitor  to  the  cause  ?  It  was  part  of  the  rules 
of  the  Fenians  ?  You  understood  that  he  was  to  be 
assassinated  ? — {A.)  I  have  always  understood  that  that 
was  the  only  assassination  they  countenanced — the  assassi- 
nation of  members  of  their  own  body  who  betrayed  them. 
{Q.)  The  assassination  of  people  whom  they  described 
as  traitors  to  their  cause  ? — {A.)  Whom  they  believed  to 
be  traitors.  {Q.)  I  daresay  you  will  have  seen  the  rules  ? 
—{A.)  I  have  not." 

I  admit  that  must  come  from  general  knowledge  or  general 
information ;  but  it  comes  from  high  authority,  and  this  obser- 
vation must  be  made,  that  Mr.  Parnell,  acting  upon  his  belief, 
was  choosing  as  his  more  than  lieutenants,  as  almost  every 
important  officer  under  his  command,  he  was  choosing  as  men 
to  aid  him,  and  men  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  men  who  did 
belong  to  this  body  which,  according  to  his  belief,  sanctioned 
assassination. 

Need  I  recapitulate  their  names  ?  Mr.  Davitt  with  all  his 
wider,  and  as  I  have  said  broader,  mode  of  thought  in  these 
matters,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  Mr. 
Biggar,  had  all  been  on  the  Supreme  Council.  It  would  have 
been  to  them,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell's  account,  that  the 
power  of  assassination  would  have  been  confided,  and  through 
them  the  act  of  assassination  carried  out.    And  there  had  been 
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assassinations  in  Ireland ;  and  so  it  is  that  this  body,  it  may 
be  with  broad  views  in  relation  to  physical  force  as  the 
fundamental  portion  of  its  creed,  still  took  to  themselves  the 
power  of  taking  away  the  life  of  any  man  that  they  believed  to 
be  a  traitor  to  them,  as  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  knew,  without  form 
or  substance  of  trial — without  investigation — without  the  first 
rule  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  every  person  charged,  of 
being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

My  Lords,  I  now  turn  to  the  rules  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood in  America. 

"  Revelation  of  the  names  of  the  Executive  Body  or 
of  the  Revolutionary  Directorate  by  officers  of  D.'s  or 
others  acquainted  with  such  names,  shall  constitute 
treason,  and  shall  be  punished  with  expulsion,  and  the 
person  so  expelled  shall  never  again  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership." 

Then,  under  Article  23,  we  have  some  punishment  for 
violation  of  the  Constitution ;  disobedience  of  lawful  orders ; 
conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  the  welfare  of  the 
organisations ;  malfeasance  in  office.  And  the  punishments 
are  given  : — Expulsion  ;  degradation  from  office  ;  suspension 
from  membership  for  a  specified  period ;  reprimand. 

Then  comes  this  very  expressive  power  : — 

"  Any  severer  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
committee." 

That  is  an  unlimited  power  of  a  severe  punishment,  and 
bearing  upon  this  a  document — a  circular  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  executive  body  of  the  United  Brotherhood — ■ 
shows  the  view  that  is  entertained  on  this  subject. 

"  As  some  fall,  others  gathering  experience  from 
disaster  will  fill  the  moving  ranks.  While  the  great  work 
moves  on  in  public  and  in  secret,  with  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  force  of  nature,  to  a  triumphant  issue,  we  will 
have  our  '  Bull  Runs,'  our  disasters,  our  failures,  our 
partial  failures,  like  every  nation  engaged  in  like  struggles. 
With  the  persistent  every-day  energy,  that  greets  disaster 
with  a  smile,  and  turns  with  greater  determination  from 
every  failure,  we  will  yet  snatch  victory  from  the  ashes  of 
defeat.  You  will  note  with  pleasure  that  the  informer  is 
foredoomed,  and  that  no  man  can  betray  and  live.     No 
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hole  too  dark,  no  corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure,  or  too 
far,  to  hide  the  spy  and  the  informer  from  the  avenging 
arm  of  Jsjti  (Irish)  Nationality." 

That  is  written  in  September  1883,  immediately  after  the 
murder  of  Carey  by  O'Donnell.  One  sentence  at  the  end  also 
of  this  document  is  : — ■ 

"  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what  action 
should  be  taken  with  men  who  give  information  to  out- 
siders concerning  the  doings  of  the  organisation,  and  how 
to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this  information. 
If  men  who  profess  to  be  revolutionists  do  not  know  how 
to  act  in  such  cases  without  writing  to  us,  we  are  frank  to 
say  we  have  no  faith  in  their  carrying  out  any  instructions 
which  might  be  given  to  them.  In  countries  where  revo- 
lutions led  to  success  such  inquiries  were  never  made, 
action  was  always  taken." 

There  is  further  trace  of  the  assassination  committed  by 
the  Fenians,  in  the  evidence  of  Carey  : — 

"  Now  you  have  said  that  you  were  there  for  a  long 
time,  there  as  treasurer ;  so  long  as  you  were  there,  as  a 
purely  Fenian  organisation,  what  state  were  the  funds 
in  ? — {A)  Always  in  a  very  bad  state.  (Q.)  And  during 
the  time  that  you  were  there  as  the  treasurer  of  a  purely 
Fenian  organisation,  what  body  did  you  call  yourselves  ? — 
{A)  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  ((2-)  Did  you 
ever  try  any  person  by  court-martial  ? — (^.)  Several. 
((2-)  Up  to  this  time — in  1879  o^  ^o — what  class  of 
persons  solely  used  you  to  try  by  court-martial? — (^.) 
Informers  only." 

Then  there  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Irishman"  of  the  22nd 
September,  1883,  at  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  was  edited,  nominally  at  least,  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

"  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O'Donnell's  defence. 
The  "Irish  World"  collection  alone  amounts  to  5,000 
dollars.  If  the  defence  needed  100,000  dollars  it  would 
be  subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessary  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last  shilling  to  save 
the  life  of  the  man  who  committed  the  most  popular 
murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in  Dublin." 
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On  the  25th   March,  1882,  there  is  a  letter  from  Trans- 
atlantic in  the  "  Irish  World  "  : — 

"  Bailey,  who  informed  the  Dublin  police  concerning 
deposits  of  arms  and  ammunition  concealed  in  the 
premises  of  the  Whelans,  of  Kevin  Street,  Dublin,  came 
to  an  untimely — an  informer's — end  the  other  night." 

Then  the  description  gives  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
body,  and  the  wound. 

"The  man  has  been  recognised  as  Bernard  Bailey, 
a  bacon  -curer,  who  gave  information  as  to  the  Fenian 
store  of  arms  seized  in  Kevin  Street  last  December. 
Bailey  had  been  under  police  protection  until  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  No 
arrests  have  been  made." 

Sir  Charles  Russell  so  puts  it  to  Delaney  : — 

"  In  other  words,  the  Fenians  were  a  body  who  went 
in  for  open  fighting  for  their  country  as  they  believed  ? — 
{A.)  Open.  (Q.)  They  were  not  an  assassination  society  ? 
— (A.)  No,  never,  except  one  that  gave  information 
against  them.  (Q.)  They  would  treat  traitors  to  their 
own  body,  but  as  regards  the  outside  world  they  were  not 
an  assassination  society  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Something 
very  different  from  the  Invincibles  ? — (A.)  Different 
altogether." 

The  Fenians  in  connection  with  the  Clan-na-Gael — 
The  Skirmishing  Fund  and  Patrick  Ford. 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  evidence  states  that  the 
Fenians  were  not  a  body  who  would  commit  assassination  of 
others,  and  Mr.  Xavier  O'Brien  gives  the  same  view.  He  is 
asked  : — 

"  Were  you  on  the  Executive  Council  ? — (A.)  I  cannot 
answer  the  question.  (Q.)  Did  you  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Council,  that  is  not  a  secret,  in  that  Council  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  ?—{A.)  I  decidedly  did,  as  active  a 
part  as  I  possibly  could.  (Q.)  The  part  you  did  take  was 
made  public ;  we  know  what  occurred.  You  were  taken 
with  arms  in  your  possession  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  It  was 
open  warfare  ? — (A.)  Yes,   I  was   tried  for  high  treason, 
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and  that  could  only  be  for  open  warfare,  I  believe. 
(Q.)  Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  am  at  one  with  you.  The 
Fenians,  as  Fenians,  when  they  were  governed  by  the 
Executive  Council,  did  not  form  a  society  for  the  com- 
mission of  outrages  ? — (A.)  Certainly  not." 

Mr.  John  O'Connor  in  a  like  manner  speaks  of  their 
notions  in  respect  to  Ireland,  as  being  of  a  chivalric  character. 

The  strength  of  this  body  is  shown  in  the  report  of  John 
Devoy.  Devoy  gives  the  numbers  in  1879  at  probably  25,000. 
That  is  the  section  of  the  Fenian  body  under  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  he  hopes  for  50,000.  Le  Caron,  speaking  of 
August  1881,  puts  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  of  the 
Fenians  at  39,000 ;  a  number  which  would  agree  with  the 
estimate  of  Devoy  as  to  the  numbers  of  1879,  coupled  with  his 
hopes  of  increase  to  50,000. 

The  body  corresponding  in  America  to  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  in  Ireland  in  November  1877  numbered  some 
10,900  men,  which  in  1879  had  reached  11,539,  and  afterwards 
increased  in  numbers.  The  constitution  of  this  body — the 
Clan-na-Gael — was  amended  in  1877,  and  I  read  the  objects 
as  being  five. 

First,  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ; 
Secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland ; 
Thirdly,  to  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Ireland ; 

Fourthly,  a  declaration  that  there  shall  be  no  interference 
in  politics ;  and 

Fifthly,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish  Republic  Brother- 
hood in  Ireland,  and  assist  it  with  money,  war  materials,  and 
men. 

And  then  occur  these  important  words  : — 

"  In  order  to  combine  the  whole  Irish  revolutionary 
movement  all  over  the  world  into  one  compact  confedera- 
tion, acting  under  a  common  head,  so  that  it  may  be 
capable  of  acting  with  vigour  and  decision  against  the 
power  of  England  by  securing  concert  of  action  and 
concentration  of  force  between  the  scattered  divisions  of 
the  Irish  race,  the '  Executive  Body  is  empowered  to  name 
three  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  act  on  a  revo- 
lutionary   directorate,    in    conjunction    with   three    men 
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named  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  and  one  by  the  executive  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  under  the  following  conditions." 

Then  come  conditions  as  to  drawing  lots. 

There  is  therefore  a  point  of  junction,  first  in  object, 
secondly  in  the  government.  These  bodies  were  to  act  in 
concert  and  together  under  one  directorate, — three  named  by 
the  United  Brotherhood  or  Clan-na-Gael  of  America, — three 
named  by  the  Supreme  Council,  and  one  by  the  colonies.  We 
find  that  Le  Caron  endorses  this  view. 

"  Were  the  members  of  the  I.R.B.  and  U.B.  connected 
in  any  way  ? — (A.)  Yes,  they  were  one.  (Q.)  One  organi- 
sation, but  the  U.B.  was  the  name  in  America,  and  the 
I.R.B.  the  name  in  Ireland  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were  the 
members  interchangeable  ? — {A.)  Yes,  by  a  system  of 
transfer." 

And  in  confirmation  of  Le  Caron's  evidence,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  was  visiting  America  obtained  entrance 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael — to  the  camps  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael — to  enable  him  thereby  to  affect  their  judgment, 
by  virtue  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  or  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Also 
we  have  proof  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  joint  action  in  a  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

"  The  envoy  from  the  Executive  Body  having  reported 
to  us  that  our  brothers  have  established  a  special  de- 
partment for  instruction  in  engineering,  chemical,  and 
mining  and  other  branches  of  the  higher  and  technical 
departments  of  warfare  suitable  to  the  advancement  and 
inventions  of  the  age,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  like 
to  be  founded  in  the  United  Brotherhood." 

This  being  introductory  matter  as  to  the  foundation  and 
the  constitution  and  intended  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I 
pass  away  from  it  at  this  moment,  and  now  refer  to  another 
body,  and  trace  the  foundation  of  that  body,  and  also  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  I  mean  the  Skirmishing 
Fund.  I  know  no  earlier  date  at  which  to  attribute  the  first 
existence  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  than  the  year  1875.  ^-'^ 
Caron  was  asked — 
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"  AVas  there  a  fund — I  am  speaking  of  what  you  know 
as  a  member  of  the  organisation — called  the  Skirmishing 
Fund? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  were  the  trustees  of  that 
fund  ? — (A.)  At  what  date  ?  (Q.)  In  April  1877,  or  rather, 
I  ask,  who  had  been  trustees  up  to  1877  ? — (A.)  Nobody. 
(Q.)  Were  trustees  appointed  in  1877  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  In  what  month? — (A.)  1  think  in  the  month  of 
August,  or  later.  (Q.)  However,  sometime  in  the  year 
1877  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  were  the  trustees  7~{A.) 
John  J.  Breslin,  John  Devoy,  and  William  B.  Carroll. 
(Q.)  Is  that  Dr.  Carroll  ?—(^.)  Yes;  James  Reynolds. 
(Q.)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  O'Donovan  Rossa,  Austin 
Ford.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  others  ? — (A.)  Not 
without  refreshing  my  memory  by  my  notes.  (Q.) 
You  can  look  at  anything  you  have  got  ? — (A.)  I  have  no 
notes." 

Then  he  gives  the  names  of  Luby  and  Thomas  Francis 
Bourke,  so  we  find  that  in  the  year  1877  trustees  were 
appointed — trustees  as  named — and  now  we  have  to  see  what 
were  the  objects  of  this  Skirmishing  Fund. 

My  Lords,  we  have  good  evidence  of  what  are  the  objects 
of  these  combinations.  We  have  statements  taken  from  Mr. 
Boyle  O'Reilly's  paper,  the  "  Boston  Pilot."  The  article  is  an 
account  of  a  proceeding  in  the  American  courts  and  it  was 
copied  into  the  "  Nation "  and  so  we  obtained  it.  It  says 
there  is  a  singular  litigation  in  respect  of  the  transfer  to 
Ireland,  for  interment,  of  the  remains  of  a  person  named 
Colonel  O'Mahony.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  application 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  so-called  Patriotic 
Skirmishing  Fund,  and  the  article  states — 

"  An  application  was  made  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Chambers  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  parties 
from  placing  the  funds  in  their  hands  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  The  parties  against  whom  the  suit 
is  brought  are  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa,  Thomas  C. 
Luby,  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  John  J.  Breslin,  John  Dewey 
W.  Carroll,  and  James  Reynolds.  He  states  in  his  petition 
for  the  injunction  that  since  March  1876  various  people 
who  have  a  desire  to  advance  liberty  in  Ireland  and  honour 
Irish  patriots  have  voluntarily  given  to  J.  O'Donovan 
Rossa   over   23,000   dollars,  known  as   the   Skirmishing 
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Fund,  to  be  used  by  Rossa  at  his  sole  discretion  for  the 
advancement  of  liberty  in  Ireland,  and  the  honouring  of 
Irish  patriots  and  to  keep  alive  and  in  active  operation 
the  party  which  favours  Irish  liberty." 

And  so,  according  to  that  view,  although  there  were  trustees, 
it  was  very  much  under  the  control  of  Jeremiah  O'Donovan 
Rossa.  Of  this  money  that  was  in  the  hands  of  either  the 
trustees  or  O'Donovan  Rossa,  10,000  dollars  was  devoted  to 
Devoy  and  Millen's  mission  to  Ireland  in  December  1878,  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  and  strengthening  the  Fenian  body 
for  the  purpose  of  open  warfare. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  O'Donovan  Rossa  has 
to  be  got  rid  of  for  reasons  I  will  give,  and  we  have  this 
account  on  the  28th  August,  1880,  from  the  source  where 
certainly  authentic  information  would  be  drawn,  and  that  is 
from  the  "Irish  World,"  or  as  I  would  regard  it  from  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford's  editorial  room. 

"  Five  years  ago,  O'Donovan  Rossa,  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper  made  known  to  the  Irish  people  the 
idea  of  skirmishing.  .  .  .  He  did  not  himself  write  the 
address  that  was  published.  Rossa  called  for  5,000 
dollars.  The  first  edition  seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than 
the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners  then  held  in  English 
gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  knock  a  feather  out  of 
England's  cap.  That  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not 
satisfy  us." 

This  is  an  editorial  writing  in  the  "  Irish  World  "  : — 

"  Thalt  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not  satisfy  us,  nor 
did  it  commend  itself  to  some  others  either.  Rossa  then 
said  he  was  willing  to  burn  some  shipping  in  Liverpool. 
'  Why  not  burn  down  London  and  the  principal  cities 
of  England,'  asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Rossa,  in  the 
beginning,  associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Rossa 
said  he  was  in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss 
of  life  was  raised.  '  Yes,'  said  he  who  had  put  forward 
the  idea,  '  Yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must  be  lost, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under  such  circum- 
stances would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded  in  the 
least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the  South  and  the 
North.'    Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves  and 
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burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job.  Here 
we  interposed,  '  Why  should  you  ask  others  to  do  what 
you  yourself  deem  wrong?  After  all,  would  it  not  be 
yourself  that  would  be  committing  the  sin  ?  Gentlemen, 
if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a  good  conscience 
you  ought  not  to  entertain  the  notion  at  all.' " 

Then  the  article  proceeds  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  matter, 
and  comes  to  a  paragraph  showing  how  it  can  be  done : — 

"  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would  be  well  fiisguised. 
They  would  enter  London  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
When  the  night  for  action  came — the  night  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  strong — this  little  band  would  deploy,  each 
man  setting  about  his  own  allotted  task,  and  no  man, 
save  the  captain  of  the  band  alone,  knowing  what  any 
other  man  was  to  do,  and  at  the  same  instant  strike  with 
lightning,  the  enemy  of  their  land  and  race.  In  two  hours 
from  the  word  of  command,  London  would  be  in  flames 
shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  fifty  different  places. 
Whilst  this  would  be  going  on  the  men  could  be  still 
at  work." 

Then  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  read  this  part  of  the 
article  : 

"  We  have  here  digressed  from  the  history  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  for  an  obvious  reason.  Some  very 
sedate  and  very  sensible  men  are  apt  to  suppose  no  one 
but  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow  would  ever  identify 
himself  with  skirmishing.  As  the  '  Irish  World '  lent 
its  endorsement  to  the  idea,  and  as  the  '  Irish  World ' 
is  anxious  to  win  and  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those 
very  sedate  and  very  sensible  men,  it  is  but  right  that  the 
reasons  that  induced  us  to  do  so  should  be  set  forth. 
Our  reason  for  holding  aloof  from  both  '  regulars '  and 
'skirmishers'  also  calls  for  explanation." 

And  so  we  have  it  that  the  "  Irish  World  " — I  will  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  term — was  "  holding  aloof  "  from  regulars 
and  skirmishers.  It  stood  aloof  only  for  that  time — a  time 
which  policy  dictated — and  that  holding  aloof  called  for 
explanation  ! 

The  history  of  the  fund  is  then  given  to  show  how  the 
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holding  aloof  occurred.     A  request  having  been  sent  to  the 
"  Irish  World  "  that  the  Editor  should  act  as  treasurer  : — 

"  We  declined  to  act  as  treasurer,  and  sent  the  money 
back.  Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Crowe  re- 
forwarded  on  the  $50  with  a  similar  request.  We  promptly 
and  absolutely  refused.  Thereupon  O'Donovan  Rossa 
temporarily  took  it  in  charge.  We  suggested  the  name 
of  James  J.  Clancy  as  treasurer.  He  was  accepted. 
Rossa  likewise  joined  to  him  Augustine  Ford  as  trustee." 

(This  Augustine  or  Austin  Ford  is  the  brother  of  Patrick 
Ford.) 

"  The  fund  was  opened  in  this  paper.  We  put  down 
$50  ourselves.  In  addition  to  that,  we  expended  from 
our  own  pocket  upwards  of  $300  on  circulars,  etc.,  in 
its  behalf,  and  for  more  than  a  year  continued  to  pay 
into  the  fund  $5  a  week,  giving  in  all  about  $700  thereto. 
Transatlantic  sent  along  $100. 

"  Rossa  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  He  was  likewise  head  centre  of  the  Fenian  organi- 
sation. Some  of  the  officers  of  these  two  societies 
evidently  were  afraid  that  Rossa  might  precipitate  matters 
by  blowing  up  the  British  Empire  before  they  had  got 
ready,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  the  glory ;  and  they 
begged  him  to  be  cautious.  He  was  cautious.  For  a 
whole  year  he  was  laying  his  plans,  profound  and  deep, 
and  then  when  the  idea  was  fully  developed,  he  came  into 
this  office  with  a  man,  and  unfolded  a  map  of  operations. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  1877  this  letter  was  sent  to 
O'Donovan  Rossa — 

" '  Irish  World  '  Office, 
"Mr.  J.  O'Donovan  Rossa,  "March  14th,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir, — With  this  I  tender  into  your  hands  my 
resignation  as  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  beg 
to  withdraw  my  name  from  your  executive  committee. 

"The  motive  that  induces  me  to  this  step  is  twofold. 
My  duties  on  the  '  Irish  World,'  which  are  onerous  and 
multifarious,  demand  all  my  attention  for  their  faithful 
performance,  and  deny  me  that  time  and  liberty  which  are 
needful  to   an  officer  in  a  national  organisation.     Apart 
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from  this  I  have  thought  all  along,  and  I  still  think,  that 
the  best  interests  of  this  movement  would  be  better 
subserved  by  leaving  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  with  its  centre 
management,  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  possess  more 
activity  and  experience  in  national  affairs  than  I  can  lay 
claim  to,  such  are  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  General  Bourke, 
Dr.  Carroll,  John  Breslin,  John  Devoy.  Other  names 
will  suggest  themselves  to  you.  All  these  gentlemen, 
from  what  I  know  of  them,  are  ready  and  willing  to  go 
into  harness  whenever  called  on.  The  initiatory  step  re- 
mains with  you.  Move  then  at  once,  and  re-organise. 
With  ardent  prayers  night  and  morning  for  the  success  of 
the  Irish  cause." 

That   is   signed   by  Augustine   Ford.      Then   the   article 
proceeds  : — 

"  The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  was  immediately 
acted  on,  and  the  gentlemen  named  became,  on  invitation, 
the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Soon  an  address 
from  them  was  published.  Therein  they  changed  the 
name  of  the  Fund  from  Skirmishing  to  Irish  National. 
They  proposed  also  to  enlarge  the  original  scope  of  the 
fund.  We  are  frank  to  say  we  did  not  like  the  change  in 
name.  To  us  it  indicated  not  indeed  an  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  the  original  idea,  but  the  adoption  of  a  Fabian 
policy  of  masterly  inactivity,  which  would  watch,  but 
would  not  seek  to  create,  the  desired  opportunity.  .  .  . 
The  existence  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  between  Rossa 
and  his  cofifrlres  began  to  show  itself.  .  .  .  Finally  they 
declared  that  he  or  they  would  have  to  resign.  He 
resigned  on  condition  that  Augustine  Ford  would  take  his 
place  as  secretary." 

So  far  that  is  Mr.  Ford's  account  of  the  formation  of  this 
fund.  A  few  words  only  to  deal  with  ,this  man,  O'Donovan 
Rossa,  and  I  deal  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  puttiiig  him  on 
one  side.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  those  who  associated 
with  the  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  who  associated  with 
the  members  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  to  give  as  a  proof 
that  they  have  no  sympathy  with  dynamite,  that  they  ob- 
jected to  the  policy  of  O'Donovan  Rossa.  That  is  no  proof 
that  they  had  any  objection  to  the  policy  of  dynamite.  They 
objected  to  O'Donovan  Rossa  because  he  was  a  garrulous 
12 
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man  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence.  They  could  not  trust 
him.  They  could  not  trust  their  fortunes  and  their  reputations 
to  him,  who  would  interfere  with  the  actions  of  the  trustees, 
and  who  would  make  public  what  was  about  to  occur,  and  so, 
getting  rid  of  him,  and  of  that  extreme  policy  of  dynamite 
which  I  will  point  out  to  you  was  different  from  the  policy  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  they  claimed,  because  they  objected  to 
Rossa,  to  object  to  dynamite.  That  is  a  false  argument  and 
a  false  assertion.  They  got  rid  of  an  indiscreet  dynamiter. 
The  policy  of  dynamite  remained  in  their  hand.s. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  O'Donovan  Rossa's  account. 
It  appears  in  the  "Nation,"  as  given  in  the  year  1878  to  a 
correspondent  or  a  person  connected  with  the  "  New  York 
Herald."     This  is  the  account  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  gives  : — 

"  He  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  present  leaders  of 
the  movement,  but  wants  to  see  '  some  work  done  at 
once.'  '  We  shall  all  be  dead  before  long,'  he  said,  '  and 
I  want  to  see  something  done  that  will  hurt  England 
before  we  go.  I  don't  believe  in  keeping  alive  disunion, 
but  I  want  to  see  those  at  the  head  of  the  movement  do 
some  work.  I  want  to  see  them  hurt  England  and  make 
her  feel  that  Irish  vengeance  is  something  to  be  feared.'  " 

Then  again  he  says  : — 

"  They  opposed  the  Skirmishing  Fund  when  it  started, 
and  when  it  grew  up,  in  spite  of  their  exertions,  they 
intrigued  themselves  into  its  control." 

(These  are  the  Clan-na-Gael  men.) 

"  How  they  caught  me  here  was,  they  asserted  they 
were  making  preparations  for  the  final  struggle  with 
England,  and  that  the  success  of  that  struggle  would  be 
perilled  by  my  bringing  on  a  premature  engagement.  To 
show  I  had  no  intention  to  do  that  I  allowed  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  Society  to  name  co-trustees,  and  they  named  Messrs. 
Carroll,  Bourke,  Devoy,  Reynolds,  and  Luby." 

Then  comes  a  question  about  the  expenditure  of  some 
funds,  and  he  says :  "  I  have  made  charges  that  they  have 
spent  skirmishing  money  on  Land  League  agitation."  That 
was  the  ;^4o8,  borrowed  by  Mr.  Davitt.  "  But  they  say  they  are 
going  to  throw  up  the  trusteeship.     That's  a  dodge.     If  they 
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resign  the  trusteeship,  it  will  be  only  to  transfer  it  into  the 
hands  of  those  Clan-na-Gael  men  who  are  in  with  them.  It 
will  be  only  changey  for  changey — a  black  dog  for  a  white 
monkey." 

Mr.  Davitt  expresses  a  very  strong  view  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  holds  O'Donovan  Rossa  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  on  the  loth  July,  1880.  He  applies  to  him  a 
term — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  it  before,  it  may 
be  a  term  of  a  very  general  application — ^he  calls  Rossa 
a  blatant  ass.  Speaking  of  Mr.  John  O'Leary,  Mr.  Davitt 
says  :— 

"  He  came  from  Paris  to  upset  my  Land  League 
endeavours,  but  he  will  go  back  a  wiser  though  a  sadder 
man.  Saving  the  few  Bosthoons  who  are  following  that 
blatant  ass,  Rossa,  the  Nationalists  on  this  side  are 
common-sense  men,  who  hold  your  views  and  mine  upon 
this  public  question.  O'Leary  failed  completely  to  get  up 
a  crusade  against  the  Land  League  in  America.  Rossa  is 
now  trying  his  hand,  but  he  will  achieve  more  success  on 
your  side  than  upon  this.  He  is  a  cowardly  low  ruffian, 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  resent  the  insult  I  offered  him 
in  yesterday's  '  Herald  '  by  stating  my  belief  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  set  fire  to  a  British  haystack.  I 
expect  to  reach  Ireland  by  November.  Do  your  utmost 
to  keep  the  people  within  bounds,  one  false  or  hasty  step 
will  crush  the  movement." 

At  that  time  no  doubt  O'Donovan  Rossa  had  quarrelled 
with  the  land  movement,  and  had  incurred  at  least  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mr.  Davitt. 

The  time  when  O'Donovan  Rossa  ceased  to  be  an  imme- 
diate factor,  as  it  is  termed,  in  this  dynamite  movement  is 
fixed  as  being  shortly  after  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention  of 
1879,  by  Le  Caron. 

(Q.)  "When  did  O'Donovan  Rossa,  according  to  your 
opinion,  cease  to  be  any  important  factor  in  this  wretched 
movement? — i^-)  He  commenced  to  be  a  bone  of  con- 
tention immediately  following  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention 
of  1879.  (Q-)  What  date  in  1879  '"'^^  ^^^  Wilkesbarre 
Convention  ? — {A.)  I  think  it  was  in  June.  (Q.)  And 
after  that  his  power  waned  away? — (A.)  It  did  in  that 
organisation." 
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Then  these  words  occur  in  the  report  by  John  Devoy : — 

"A  constant  source  of  doubt  and  disturbance  was 
the  existence  in  America,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  of  a  remnant  of  the  F.B.,  which  from 
its  constant  mention  in  the  press,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  influential  body  of  Irish  Nationalists  in  America. 
This  organisation  had  some  time  ago  publicly  proclaimed 
Mr.  S.  the  head  of  the  whole  national  movement,  ignoring 
the  right  of  men  at  home  to  choose  their  own  leaders  at 
a  time  when  the  council  of  the  F.B.  had  lost  all  com- 
munication with  the  organised  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and 
when  most  of  the  members  of  that  council,  being  members 
of  the  V.C.,  were  fully  aware  of  the  understanding  between 
the  V.C.  and  the  S.C.  of  the  I.R.B.  The  funds  of  the 
F.B.  were  sent  to  Mr.  S.,  who  thus  encouraged,  proceeded 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  S.C,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  over  the  rank  and  file  to  his  own  personal  and 
irresponsible  leadership.  Although  waited  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  S.C,  and  offered  a  seat  on  that  body,  he 
refused  all  connection  with  it,  and  regarded  the  offer  as 
a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  S.C  With  the 
money  supplied  by  the  F.B.,  and  a  little  raised  among 
a  few  lingering  personal  followers  in  Ireland  and  England, 
he  was  enabled  to  send  an  agent  to  many  of  the  circles 
in  Ireland  who,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  assured  the 
men  that  the  great  majority  of  the  V.C.  were  in  favour  of 
restoring  him  to  power,  and  that  he  had  already  gained 
over  the  bulk  of  the  men  in  every  other  part  of  Ireland. 
The  members  of  the  S.C.  were  strongly  convinced  that 
but  for  the  public  connection  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  with 
the  F.B.,  his  repeated  public  statements  implying  that  the 
V.C. '  was  doing  nothing  for  Ireland,'  and  constant  innuen- 
does in  his  published  correspondence  against  the  V.C, 
Mr.  S.  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  slightest 
progress." 

Mr.  S.  is  stated  to  be  Mr.  Stephens. 

In  his  report  of  September  1881,  to  the  camp  at  Braid  wood, 
Le  Caron,  after  attending  the  Convention  of  August  1881, 
says : — 

"  In  connection  with  Rossa,  Crowe,  and  others  of  the 
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same  ilk,  I  would  say  that  while  I  believe  they,  or  some 
of  them,  may  be  honest  in  believing  that  the  cause  they 
are  pursuing  is  for  the  benefit  of,  and  likely  to  accomplish 
the  redemption  of  our  native  land,  I  have  no  faith  in  a 
party  of  men  who  have  during  the  past  two  years  asked 
and  received  of  the  American  people  assistance  to  prevent 
their  suffering  countrymen  from  starving  and  sinking  into 
paupers'  graves,  and  who  now  threaten  the  lives  of  these 
same  generous  people  because  they  happen  to  be  upon 
vessels  that  perchance  may  be  floating  under  the  British 
flag.  A  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in,  but 
one  of  the  kind  suggested  by  these  men  I  believe  would 
only  result  in  retaliatory  measures  that  would  bring  about 
a  war  of  races,  and  would  result  in  the  slaughter  of  our 
people  in  Ireland  and  in  England." 

There  we  have  the  key  to  the  difference  which  existed 
between  this  person  O'Donovan  Rossa  (whom  Mr.  Davitt  has 
described  in  the  language  I  have  referred  to)  and  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  O'Donovan  Rossa  was,  according  to  the  "  Irish  World," 
ready  for  anything.  This  man,  whom  one  can  scarcely  desig- 
nate as  a  man,  was  willing  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  terms  it,  to 
the  extent  of  blowing  up  any  vessel  sailing  under  the  English 
flag,  even  if  there  were  American  people  on  board.  These  are 
the  persons  who  are  described  in  these  and  other  documents 
as  the  generous  people  who  had  aided  Ireland  in  distress; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  amongst  these  dynamiters  there 
were  men  who  would  pause  before  they  would  carry  on,  under 
the  name  of  war,  proceedings  to  take  the  lives  by  murderous 
means  of  the  American  people,  simply  because  they  sailed 
under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
were  supporting  dynamite.  "  A  dynamite  movement  we  all 
firmly  believe  in."  And  it  was  policy  again  which  lessened 
the  intensity  of  their  action.  They  were  afraid  of  an  outbreak 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  What  would  be  said  of  men 
who,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  term  a  war,  would  destroy  the 
passengers  on  board  of  an  English  boat  carrying  Americans 
to  England — people  who  had  done  them  no  wrong,  people 
against  whom  no  cause  of  complaint  could  be  made,  or 
animosity  felt  ?  So  the  dynamiters  who  were  willing  to  destroy 
everything  that  was  English— English  life  and  English  pro- 
perty— protested  against  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  men 
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who  would  go  further  than  they  would,  and  who  would  take 
the  lives  of  Americans  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  flag.  That  is  the  whole  difference  between  O'Donovan 
Rossa's  policy  of  dynamite  and  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
I  am  going  to  show  that  they  were  associates,  and  pay-masters 
of  the  respondents  who  are  before  you.  That  is  the  difference, 
and  the  only  difference,  existing  between  these  two  degrees 
of  dynamiters. 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  declare  that  they  have  never 
associated  with  dynamiters,  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  action,  or  in  any  course  they  have  taken,  to 
point  to  their  objection  to  the  extreme  policy  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa.  They  have  protested  against  this  view  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa  and  his  associates,  who  are  ready  for  anything,  I  hope 
on  the  ground  of  its  excessive  inhumanity,  I  know  on  the 
ground  of  its  want  of  policy  :  whereas  the  Clan-na-Gael,  against 
whom  they  have  never  protested,  have  ever  been  the  supporters 
of  this  dynamite  policy,  and  have  been  carrying  it  on  them- 
selves, until,  at  length,  new  political  combinations  have 
rendered  it  advisable  that  they  should  desist. 

I  will  refer  in  support  of  much  that  I  have  been  saying  to 
Mr.  Davitt's  own  explanation  given  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Davitt 
says  : — 

"  In  1876  O'Donovan  Rossa,  disgusted  at  what  he 
considered  the  degeneracy  of  the  Fenian  movement,  its 
weakness  and  inactivity,  started  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Skirmishing  Fund,'  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Irish  World.' 
The  avowed  object  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  to 
attack  England  at  any  vulnerable  point,  and  to  keep  up 
against  her  power  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  a  constant 
system  of  annoyance  and  attack.  In  fact,  the  policy  thus 
put  forward  might  have  possibly  been  inspired  by  the 
'Times  '  leader  of  i860.  The  fund  to  sustain  this  policy 
reached  some  $80,000,  but  in  1878,  I  think,  and  be- 
fore half  of  this  sum  had  been  contributed  through  the 
'Irish  World,'  the  control  of  the  fund  and  of  whatever 
movement  was  behind  it — I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
organised  movement  or  society  behind  Rossa  at  the  time, 
— Rossa  was  superseded  by  a  board  of  trustees  whose 
names  have  been  given  in  evidence,  and  the  name  of  the 
fund  changed  to  the  National  Fund.     I  will  deal  by-and- 
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by  with  what  is  imputed  to  my  accidental  connection  with 
this  fund.  But  here,  my  Lords,  it  is  well  to  ask,  who 
was  O'Donovan  Rossa?  He  has  only  been  known  to 
your  Lordships  in .  this  inquiry  as  the  originator  of  the 
'Skirmishing  Fund,'  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Land 
League.  To  the  people  of  England  the  name  of  Rossa 
implies  all  that  is  embraced  in  dynamite,  and  implacable 
enmity  to  English  Government.  But,  my  Lords,  who  is 
Rossa?" 

Then  Mr.  Davitt  describes  his  prison  sufferings,  and  that 
he  had  been  convicted  of  treason-felony,  and  he  ascribes,  I 
presume,  his  hatred  of  England  to  what  he  had  undergone, 
Mr.  Davitt  may  think  unjustly  and  inhumanely  undergone. 
The  fact  remains,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  man  being 
converted  into  who  and  what  he  was,  we  must  treat  him  as 
we  find  him, 

I  find  concurrence  in  the  view  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  was 
a  mere  talking  figure-head  of  dynamite,  and  not  the  real  actor, 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  own  evidence.  Mr.  Parnell,  expresses  his 
view  of  O'Donovan  Rossa. 

"  I  never  attached  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
proceedings  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  in  America.  (Q.)  It 
is  not  a  question  of  attaching  importance.  You  have 
sworn  three  moments  ago,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  when  you 
made  that  speech  you  did  not  repudiate  dynamite,  be- 
cause you  did  not  believe  there  was  any  dynamite  policy 
in  existence? — (A.)  Quite  so  ;  yes.  (Q.)  In  existence, — 
it  does  not  matter  who  ? — (A.)  Yes ;  I  considered  that 
O'Donovan  Rossa  (and  I  believe  so  still)  was  only  talking 
about  dynamite  in  order  to  make  collections  of  money, 
and  that  he  never  originated  any  dynamite  policy  at  all. 
(Q.)  You  think  the  real  dynamite  did  not  come  from 
O'Donovan  Rossa? — (A.)  I  do  not  believe  that  it, 
practically  speaking,  came  from  him." 

We  find  now  O'Donovan  Rossa  put  on  one  side,  and  we 
find  Mr.  Davitt  designating  him  certainly  as  a  man  who  could 
not  be  trusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  policy  or  any  views 
of  a  confederacy  who  required  that  their  actions  should  be 
kept  secret.  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  was  nobody.  But  the 
dynamite  policy  was  at  work,  and  in  these  years  that  we  are 
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coming  to,  especially  the  years  1883  and  1884,  dynamiters 
were  at  work  in  London  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  O'Donovan 
Rossa  who  moved  them.  We  shall  find  disclosed  who  did; 
but  it  was  not  O'Donovan  Rossa.  He  must  be  put  on  one 
side.  And  now,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  all  this  work 
of  a  safety-valve  in  attacking  O'Donovan  Rossa  and  saying, 
"  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  is  as  nothing.  We  ought 
to  look  for  attacks  upon  the  real  dynamiters,  the  men  who 
supported  the  policy  and  who  carried  it  out,  and  this  shadow 
of  a  man  in  connection  with  dynamite,  may  in  connection  with 
this  case,  from  this  date  of  1880,  be  put  almost  entirely  on 
one  side. 

But  there  is  one  other  man  I  have  to  deal  with,  and  to 
deal  with  as  a  person  of  far  different  mould  and  of  far  different 
character.  I  mean  Patrick  Ford.  The  importance  of  this 
man's  conduct  is  not  represented  by  the  prominence  he  gave 
to  himself.  As  we  often  see  in  some  melodrama  the  evil 
genius  of  the  piece  keeping  himself  within  a  shadow,  or  in 
the  background,  so  this  man,  Patrick  Ford,  thought  it  right, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  perhaps  for  his  own  safety,  to  keep 
himself  in  his  editorial  room.  But  for  much  which  has 
happened,  much  that  has  occurred  in  what  my  learned  friend. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  terms  a  most  dastardly  and  inhuman 
form,  Patrick  Ford  is  answerable,  and  directly  answerable 
too.  In  these  columns,  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Irish  World," 
the  policy  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  first  mooted  and 
endorsed  with  the  sanction  apparently  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford. 
Trustees  were  named,  and  Mr.  Augustine  Ford  was  one  of 
them.  There  was  joint  action  with  O'Donovan  Rossa  for  this 
Skirmishing  Fund.  Collecting  funds  was  the  work  of  Patrick 
Ford.  And  so  he  proceeded  until  the  time  when  this  new 
departure  arose,  and  he  suspended  the  operation  of  active 
service,  according  to  his  own  statement  as  I  read  it,  in  or 
about  the  year  1879,  O""  certainly  as  early  as  1880.  That  was 
done,  as  he  tells  the  world  in  the  letter  that  has  been  read, 
with  a  feeling  still  in  favour  of  dynamite,  and  its  policy 
as  strongly  as  ever  impressed  on  his  mind.  He  was  willing 
that  O'Donovan  Rossa  should  be  got  rid  of.  Augustine  Ford 
wished  more  active  persons  than  himself  to  be  working  in 
favour  of  this  policy  whicii,  if  not  represented  by  the  word 
"  dynamite,"  is  represented  by  the  equivalent  of  striking  blows 
that  shall  inflict  wounds  upon  Great   Britain   whenever  and 
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wherever  you  can.  Whilst  there  may  have  been  dissent  from 
the  poHcy  of  dynamite  that  would  shock  humanity,  and  would 
cause  the  civilised  world  to  shudder  when  the  lives  of  American 
passengers  were  taken,  there  was  a  mere  suspicion,  and  nothing 
more,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  dynamite  in  the  breast 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  He  did  not  put  his  dynamite  on  one 
side.  It  did  not  leave  his  hand  even.  The  dynamite  might 
have  been  damped  by  display,  but  it  was  there  and  ready  for 
action ;  and  it  will  be  sadly  seen  that  it  was  openly  advocated 
as  a  wise  and  just  policy  to  pursue  whenever  it  was  politic  so 
to  do.  These  are  grave  things  to  speak  of  a  man  still  living, 
and  I  would  support  them  by  clear  proof. 

"  In  the  call  published  by  Patrick  Ford  and  O'Donovan 
Rossa  when  it  was  first  raised,  it  was  to  be  used  for 
skirmishing  purposes,  to  strike  at  the  enemy  when  and 
where  the  opportunity  presented  itself." 

These  are  the  parents  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  : — Patrick 
Ford  and  O'Donovan  Rossa.  I  call  in  aid  that  document  I 
read  just  now  in  relation  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund  as  applying 
to  Patrick  Ford  personally.  At  that  date — August  1880— 
there  was  a  suspension  of  action  only,  and  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  policy. 

But,  I  come  now  to  further  proof.  Proceeding  in  point  of 
time,  on  the  25th  December,  1883,  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
"  Irish  World,"  signed  by  Patrick  Ford. 

"  Next  week  there  will  be  opened  in  the  columns  of 
the  '  Irish  World '  an  Emergency  Fund.  The  object  of 
this  fund  will  be  to  aid  the  active  forces  on  the  other 
side  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  enemy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details.  I  can  only  say  in  a 
general  way  what  I  believe  in  myself.  I  believe  in  making 
reprisals.  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.' 
I  believe  that  every  informer  ought  to  die  the  death  of  a 
dog. 

"  I  believe  that  all  the  material  damage  possible  ought 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the 
foeman  ought  to  be  persisted  in  without  quarter  to  the 
end.  I  believe  that  England  ought  to  be  plagued  with 
all  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  that  she  ought  to  be  scourged 
by  day,  and  terrorised  by  night." 
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The  dynamiters  had  been  at  work  at  this  time,  and  people 
had  been  scourged  by  day,  and  terrorised  by  night. 

"  I  believe  that  this  species  of  warfare  ought  to  be 
kept  up  until  England,  hurt  as  well  as  scared,  falls  para- 
lysed upon  her  knees,  and  begs  Ireland  to  depart  from 
her.  This  is  my  idea  of  making  war  on  England.  I  do 
;iot,  however,  deprecate  or  depreciate  other  methods  of 
fighting.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  ought  to  employ  all 
our  forces,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  Let  Parnell  and  his 
band  of  Parliamentarians — the  most  national  delegation 
that  ever  went  into  the  alien  House — go  on  in  their  way, 
and  God  bless  them.  We  say  this  with  all  our  heart. 
Let  the  National  League  agitate  in  Ireland,  and  God  bless 
it.  Let  Davitt  start  an  agitation  in  England,  if  he  will, 
and  God  bless  him.  Let  Archbishop  Croke  and  Mr.  T. 
D.  Sullivan  fight  English  influence  in  Rome,  and  God  bless 
them.  All  these  methods  of  antagonising  the  enemy  are 
good  and  patriotic ;  but  all  these  methods  of  warfare, 
without  the  physical  forces,  will  never  make  Ireland  a 
nation.  But  every  man  can  do  service  in  his  own  way. 
We,  men  of  the  Irish  race,  ought  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
other.  We  ought  to  tolerate  one  another.  Let  the 
common  enemy  of  us  all  do  all  the  denunciation.  Every 
man  who  has  called  on  me  to  open  the  emergency  fund, 
every  man  who  believes  in  the  ideas  here  put  forth,  can 
now  prepare  for  work." 

That  is  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  personal  declaration,  signed  by 
himself.  And  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  owes  no 
allegiance  to  this  country.  He  can  commit  no  acts  of  treason 
against  this  country.  He  is  an  enemy  if  he  is  anything. 
And  it  so  happens  that  according  to  the  views,  I  will  not  say 
wrongly,  entertained  in  this  respect,  if  it  would  have  amounted 
to  a  municipal  offence,  it  is  regarded  as  a  poHtical  crime,  and 
there  is  no  extradition ;  but,  apart  from  all  these  safeguards, 
no  man  ever  was  more  guilty  of  incitement  to  murder  and 
assassination  than  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  when  he  wrote  that 
letter.  He  was  asking  for  that  scourging  by  day,  and  terror- 
ising by  night,  that  meant  the  destruction  of  buildings  with 
persons  in  those  buildings,  and  to  him  it  must  have  been  the 
natural  result  that  human  life  should  be  taken.  At  his  request, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  he  was  preaching,  he  only  had 
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to  find  the  money  by  way  of  subscription  following  the  preach- 
ing of  his  doctrine,  he  had  only  to  find  the  men  willing  to  agree 
with  him,  but  with  more  courage  than  he,  willing  to  act 
according  to  their  opinions,  and  then  the  murder  of  innocent 
people  was  effected  at  the  request  and  in  consequence  of  the 
urging  of  this  man.  ; 

I  have  one  other  article  to  read.  It  is  an  editorial  article 
that  appeared  in  the  "Irish  World"  of  March  29th,  1884, 
which  after  that  letter,  and  knowing  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was 
editor  of  the  paper,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  is  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford's  own  article.     He  says  : — 

"  Here  and  there  some  persons  talk  as  if  there  were 
disunion  among  Irishmen.  They  say  one  section  of 
Irishmen  believe  in  physical  force,  and  others  advocate 
moral  suasion.  England  would  like  to  see  the  Irish 
quarrelling  among  themselves ;  and  if  she  fails  to  sow 
dissension  among  them,  the  next  best  thing  for  her  purpose 
she  thinks  is  to  circulate  the  notion  ^the  false  notion — 
that  they  are  divided.  But  the  Irish  are  not  disunited. 
The  methods  employed  in  fighting  the  enemy  are  many 
and  diversified ;  but  in  sentiment,  in  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  and  in  determination  to  regain  for  her  her 
plundered  rights,  all  the  forces  are  as  one  man.  We  want 
to  see  all  the  forces  continue  actively  in  their  respective 
fields  until  the  fight  is  over.  Parnell,  our  generalissimo, 
is  now  giving  out  good  things.  So  is  Davitt.  So  is  A. 
M.  Sullivan.  Indeed,  all  the  chiefs  on  the  other  side 
seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  doing  their  best.  On  this 
side  of  the  water  we  have  a  capable  and  clear-headed 
man,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  as  President  of 
the  Irish  National  League  of  America.  He  is  a  man  of 
ideas.  One  of  his  ideas  has  foiled  England  in  her 
villainous  '  assisted  emigration  '  scheme.  Meanwhile  the 
physical-force  men  are  causing  England  to  howl  as  she 
never  howled  before.  Here  is  the  advantage  of  diversity 
of  methods.  Success,  say  we,  to  the  National  League, 
and  more  power  to  dynamite." 

We  have  now  got  something  very  specific.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  with  dynamite  not  disclosed 
as  its  active  agent.     Here,  at  any  rate,  is  Mr.  Patrick  Ford 
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explaining  his  meaning  that  there  shall  be  more   power  to 
dynamite. 

Then,  I  come  to  a  statement  that  appears  in  the  "Irish 
World  "  (I  do  not  know  how  far  it  ought  to  affect  anybody  else 
but  the  writer),  in  which  Mr.  Ford,  speaking  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
says : — 

"  We  see  and  recognise  with  intense  gratification  that 
the  League,  backed  by  the  people,  has  already  sent  the 
Irish  cause  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  towards  the  goal  of 
victory.  It  has  not  only  captured  seats  in  Parliament, 
but  it  has  driven  Ireland's  enemies  from  the  town  councils 
and  all  the  popularly  elected  boards  and  representative 
positions  in  the  country.  From  the  mayoralty  of  Dublin 
to  the  clerkship  of  the  smallest  town  there  is  no  post  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  which  can  now  be  won  by  any  man 
who  is  not  an  avowed  and  pledged  foe  of  England.  .  .  . 
All  England's  appeals  and  menaces  have  failed  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  party  a  solitary  pronouncement 
against  outrages,  and  she  is  compelled  to  look  the  un- 
pleasant truth  in  the  face  that  there  is  a  solidly  united 
Ireland." 

I  say  I  do  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
evidence  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  but  it  is  evidence 
against  Ford.  He  knew  what  the  outrages  had  been  in  Ireland. 
He  knew  how  terrible  they  had  been  and  how  cowardly  they 
had  been.  This  is  the  man  who  exultingly  is  declaring  that 
there  had  been  no  pronouncement  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
friends,  by  the  men  who  could  have  stayed  the  outrages ;  and 
so  it  is  that,  whether  it  be  by  dynamite  or  whether  it  be  by 
outrages,  perhaps  as  cowardly  yet  not  so  destructive.  Ford  is 
able  to  write  that  he  is  grateful  that  his  leader,  who  could  stay 
the  outrages,  had  not  done  so,  but  had  allowed  that  crime  and 
those  outrages  to  continue. 

There  is  to  my  mind  more  conclusive  evidence  still  of  this 
man  Patrick  Ford's  views.  He  did  come  to  a  period  when  he 
suspended  his  dynamite  views.  He  suspended  them  when  he 
thought  the  Land  Leaguers  might  do  much  without  physical 
force.  But  he  renewed  his  preaching  in  favour  of  them  actively. 
Mr.  Davitt  has  given  evidence  that  he  believed  Patrick  Ford 
had  entirely  given  up  the  policy  of  dynamite  in  1885.  He 
then  stated  that  Ford  had  given  it  up,  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
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Home  Rule  propositions  which  were  known  to  be  propounded 
in  January  or  February  1886.  Then  this  letter  is  put  to  Mr. 
Davitt  and  is  read  to  him,  to  show  that  his  statement  that  the 
"Irish  World"  had  given  up  the  policy  of  dynamite  in  1885 
was  wrong.  In  this  signed  letter,  dated  the  4th  September, 
1886,  Patrick  Ford,  speaking  of  dynamite,  says: — 

"This  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  those  subjects. 
Well,  all  that  I  have  ever  said  on  this  subject  I  stand  by 
now ;  and  I  stand  by  it,  not  because  I  said  it  .  .  .  but 
because  I  believe  I  am  right.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 
'  every  creature  of  God  is  good.'  Dynamite,  then,  con- 
sidered in  its  origin  and  elements  as  coming  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  is  necessarily  good.  .  .  .  Now, 
dynamite  has  been  abused  by  the  anarchists..  For  any 
member  of  a  community  to  endeavour  by  violence  to 
resist  the  Government,  and  overturn  the  laws  of  that  com- 
munity, after  the  manner  of  the  Chicago  anarchists— I 
care  not  whether  the  community  be  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic — I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong.  The  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere.  .  .  .  But  dynamite  employed  in 
the  direction  given  to  it  by  Irish  patriotism  was  never 
intended  for  anarchical  purposes.  It  was  not  a  war  against 
society.     It  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations." 

"That  is  a  declaration  in  September  1886,  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford,  that  he  adheres  to  all  that  he  said.  Mr.  Parnell's  own 
view  as  to  the  course  taken  by  Patrick  Ford  at  this  time  fixes 
the  date  when  the  policy  of  dynamite  was  suspended. 

"Would  you  allow  me  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
'  Irish  World,'  before  you  leave  it,  that  I  think  I  ought  to 
say,  my  Lord;  as  an  amendment  to  my  statement  in  my 
examination-in-chief,  that  the  paragraphs  which  have  been 
read  induce  me  to  modify  my  statement  so  far  as  to  say 
that  at  times  during  these  years  the  '  Irish  World '  evi- 
dently did  speak  favourably  of  myself,  personally,  and  of 
my  poUcy,  though  not  in  the  sense  I  could  desire  or 
approve ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  contributions,  they 
appear  to  have  been  made  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  when  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  the  '  Irish  World  '  commenced  to  adopt 
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another  change  of  policy,  and  was  giving  up  the  dynamite 
policy." 

I  will  not  read  now  the  cuttings  of  the  "  Irish  World." 
They  must  come  in  with  the  other  press  matter  that  was 
placed  before  the  people  of  Ireland  at  a  little  later  date.  I 
will  take  them  with  the  documents  connected  with  "  United 
Ireland  "  and  the  "  Irishman."  But  we  have  enough  to  know, 
now,  that  this  man  Patrick  Ford  had  preached  this  policy  of 
dynamite,  and  had  supported  it,  and  supported  it  thoroughly. 
We  know  now  what  it  means.  And,  my  Lords,  there  is  no 
one,  however  much  opposed  to  it,  who  can  speak  other  than 
with  the  words  of  sadness  and  pity  in  respect  to  the  men  who 
were  thus  urged  on  to  commit  these  crimes  by  dynamite. 
Any  one  who  has  taken  part  in  those  trials,  and  seen  men 
standing  in  the  dock,  waiting  their  doom,  men  it  may  be  who 
were  fitted  for  better  objects  and  better  purposes,  any  one 
who  has  seen  them  standing  at  the  side  of  the  very  grave  to 
which  they  were  to  enter  during  their  life — their  whole  life 
being  spent  for  the  future  in  a  living  grave — cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  was  to  the  teachings,  the  urgings,  the  requests 
of  this  man,  that  they  had  yielded.  That  it  was  he  who  had 
led  them  on ;  he  had  collected  subscriptions ;  he  had  endorsed 
the  policy  ;  he  had  sent  them — himself  remaining  in  America ; 
he  was  the  agent,  and  he  sent  men  to  this  country  who  have 
suffered,  and  are  still  suffering  and  will  suffer,  it  may  be  as 
long  as  they  live,  for  the  proceedings  of  these  actions.  Know- 
ing this,  it  appears  extraordinary  that  men  are  yet  to  be  found 
who  can  speak  of  the  originator  of  "  this  inhuman  and  dastardly 
policy  " — to  quote  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell — in 
words  of  commendation.  And  what  strikes  me  strongly  with 
regard  to  this  man,  this  procurer  of  actors  to  commit  these 
fiendish  outrages  against  humanity,  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  could 
thus  speak. 

"  Whenever  I  have  gone  to  America  afterwards,  his 
was  the  first  house  to  which  I  bent  my  footsteps  in  New 
York  after  arriving — and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  this 
about  him,  he  is  a  man  altogether  misrepresented  in  Eng- 
land. I  know  a  large  number  of  people  in  America  and 
in  Europe," 
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And  then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt,  looking  us  all  in  the 
face,  said — 

"and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  better  man,  morally  and  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  philanthropist,  than  Patrick  Ford." 

And  Mr.  Davitt  has  so  judged  him,  after  knowing  what  he 
has  written.  Mr.  Davitt  cannot  mean  only  that  he  did  not 
commit  murder  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence,  or  that  he  did  not 
prepare  dynamite  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence.  Mr.  Davitt  means 
that  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  him,  I  have  regard 
for  him — and  I  have  never  met  a  better  man  morally,  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  philanthropist,  than  this  murderer  and 
procurer  of  murder. 

My  Lords,  what  has  become  of  the  judgment  of  men  ?  Is 
this  political  blindness  ?  What  is  it  ?  We  have  heard  those 
whom  I  would  wish  to  speak  generously  of  if  one  could, 
approving  and  giving  their  sanction  to  this  policy,  and  saying 
according. to  their  evidence  that  the  man  who  has  been  endorsing 
it  with  all  its  effects,  is  the  best  Christian  they  have  ever  known, 
the  greatest  philanthropist  they  have  ever  met. 

I  am  not  going  to  condemn  the  words  of  men  who  have 
thus  spoken.  This  condemnation  must  come  from  others, 
not  from  me ;  but  I  must  express  my  astonishment  that 
any  one,  after  having  had  his  attention  called  to  what  Patrick 
Ford  had  written,  could  thus  have  expressed  his  judgment,  a 
voluntary  judgment,  upon  such  writings,  and  upon  such  con- 
duct, and  hold  him  up  as  coming  within  the  pale  not  only  of 
humanity,  but  Christianity  and  philanthropy. 

No  Secret  Societies  in  Ireland  except  the  Fenians. 

Returning  to  the  point  affected  by  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  argument,  namely,  that  secret  societies  have 
caused  the  commission  of  crime  in  Ireland,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  proposition  that  there  were  no  secret  societies 
in  Ireland  except  the  Fenians  and  those  moonlighting  bodies, 
that  I  termed  the  secret  police  of  the  League,  springing  into 
existence  in  different  localities.  I  pointed  out  that  I  think  my 
learned  friend  had  been  unduly  affected  by  what  I  termed  the 
very  recent  possession  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis'  book, 
and  that  he  had  translated  into  the  period  of  1879  and  1880 
the  incidents  existing  in  Ireland  at  a  time  long  prior  even  to 
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1836.  I  asked  you  to  recollect  that  the  secret  societies  men- 
tioned by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  were  societies  of  a 
known  name  ;  with  known  localities  of  existence.  Now  I  am 
about  to  submit  that  until  the  inquiry  in  this  case  arose,  and 
until  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  one  of  the  witnesses,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that 
the  crime  that  had  been  so  rife  in  Ireland  had  sprung  from 
what  in  olden  time  was  disseminated  as  the  result  of  secret 
societies.  It  was  a  novelty  introduced  into  this  case,  and  not 
heard  of  before.  Sir  Charles  Russell  gave  two  reasons,  I 
think,  why  he  said  secret  societies  were  opposing  the  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Parnell.  He  said  there  were  two  occasions  when 
they  did  so.  The  first  was  at  Enniscorthy,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and,  my  Lords,  what  happened  was,  that  at  that 
time  certain  persons  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  that  meeting, 
and  broke  up,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  meeting,  because  they 
were  more  advanced  in  their  view  than  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Byrne.  Well,  if  any  one  entertains  any  moderate  views  in 
politics,  and  has  had  any  experience  of  political  meetings,  he 
will  always  recollect  some  such  scenes  as  this  by  those  more 
or  less  opposed  to  him  and  condemning  him.  Mr.  Byrne 
described  what  the  truth  was ;  it  was  an  open  meeting,  where 
Nationalists  of  extreme  views  interfered  with  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  himself.  He  was  asked  by  me,  in  cross- 
examination,  the  meeting  being  a  few  days  before  the 
election : — 

"  What  I  understand  is,  that  some  people  you 
differed  from  opposed  you? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you 
think  that  a  remarkable  fact  ? — (A.)  It  would  not  be  a 
remarkable  fact  to  be  opposed  under  any  circumstances. 
I  was  opposed  both  by  some  of  the  advanced  Nationalists 
and  also  by  a  Tory,  but  the  opposition  was  chiefly  and 
most  determinedly  from  what  was  called  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  Nationalists,  or  the  Fenian  party." 

That  is  exactly  the  view  I  wish  to  present.  This  is  Mr. 
Garrett  Byrne's  view.  It  was  the  Fenian  party.  In  Wexford 
there  were  the  remains  of  the  Stephens' Fenians,  as  Devoy  says 
in  his  report — 

"  Three  of  the  best  organised  counties,  Dublin,  Louth, 
and  Wexford  seceded  from  the   S.C.,  and  believing  the 
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Statements  so  often  repeated,  that  the  American  organisa- 
tion supported  Mr.  Stephens,  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  that  gentleman." 

These  persons  were  opposing  Mr.  Parnell's  more  moderate 
view.  But  that  body  is  not  the  secret  society  of  my  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell — that  body  we  always  knew  the  existence 
of.  It  was  a  general  body.  It  was  a  general  body  for  warfare, 
and  was  not  local  in  its  origin  or  its  action.  And  if  that  be 
so,  and  if  Mr.  Byrne  be  right,  there  is  a  total  destruction  of 
one  of  the  two  instances  which  my  learned  friend  gave. 

Then  we  have  the  second  meeting  at  the  Rotunda, 
where  that  scene  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
respecting  O'Hanlon  took  place.  Who  was  O'Hanlon  ?  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body ;  and  he  says,  although  it 
may  be  difficult  positively  to  explain  the  position  he  occupied, 
he  was  a  dissenting  member  of  the  Fenian  body.  He  had 
formed  no  secret  society  of  himself;  he  did  not  belong  to  a 
separate  body.  This  was  a  Dublin  organisation.  It  was  not 
agrarian,  and  it  would  not  account  for  the  agrarian  crime.  No 
one  has  given  O'Hanlon's  co-actors  a  name.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  when  he  appeared  at  that  meeting  he  was  belonging 
to  a  body  like  the  Whitefeet  or  the  Blackfeet,  or  such  bodies 
as  SirCornewall  Lewis  mentioned.  He  was  simply  one  portion 
of  the  Fenian  body,  wanting  physical  action  as  distinguished 
from  the  parliamentary  action  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  is  not  the 
secret  society  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's  argument.  It  is  clear 
what  this  man  was,  and  how  he  was  acting.  He  himself  gives 
an  account  of  the  action  at  the  Rotunda  meeting.  And  then 
we  have,  if  that  is  to  be  made  of  any  importance  at  all,  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood.  It  is  a  letter  which  was  read  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  was  really 
written  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  but  the  letter  is  so  signed.  All  the  leading 
Nationalists  had  joined,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt,  in  September 
1879.    What  does  that  letter  say  about  O'Hanlon  ?    It  says  ; — 

"  A  few    irresponsible  and   unauthorised   individuals 
undertook  the  role  of  protesting  against  the  agitators  " — 

These  being  Mr.  Parnell's  friends — 

"  The  agitators  themselves  claim   to  be  Nationalists 
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when  it  suits  their  purpose,  no  matter  whether  they  hold 
forth  in  the  Home  Rule  League,  the  Land  League,  at  the 
hustings,  or  that  exalted  platform  the  floor  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  We  have  borne  with  their  vapour- 
ings  and  false  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  treacherous 
designs  against  the  freedom  and  national  independence 
of  Ireland,  fully  aware  that  the  sham  of  the  new  departure 
would  be  short  lived,  and  would  in  its  final  collapse  bring 
unutterable  political  ruin  to  all  its  promoters. 

"  To  this  end  we  are  resolved  to  let  them  have  rope 
enough;  but  as  they  are  not  content  with  this  forbearance, 
and  are  occasionally  sheltering  themselves  behind  the 
sacred  name  of  Irish  nationality,  we  feel  constrained  to 
warn  them  that  if  they  persevere  in  such  a  course  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  adopt  measures  that  will  end  their  career 
much  sooner  than  anticipated." 

This  is  not  a  secret  society  other  than  the  Fenians.  If  my 
friend  wishes  to  say  that  there  were  some  extreme  members  in 
Wexford  or  elsewhere  of  the  Fenians  who  attempted  to  defeat 
Mr.  Parnell,  if  that  is  all  he  meant  to  say,  he  has  used  very 
inapt  language  when  he  talked  of  the  secret  societies  of  which 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  talked. 

Then  one  word  I  think  it  right  to  mention,  because  it 
bears  on  Delaney's  testimony.  Mr.  Davitt  was  under  the 
impression,  I  think,  that  Delaney  had  said  that  he,  Mr.  Davitt, 
was  supporting  the  view  of  O'Hanlon.  If  reference  be  made 
to  Delaney's  evidence,  in  re-examination,  and  partly  in  his 
cross-examination,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  that  Delaney  said 
was  that  Mr.  Davitt  endeavoured  to  secure  a  hearing  for 
O'Hanlon,  and  that  it  would  be  fairer  that  O'Hanlon  should 
have  a  hearing.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  John  Devoy  on  the 
subject,  which  appeared  on  the  i8th  June,  1880,  and  Devoy 
says  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  secret  society.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  : — 

"  And  it  is  in  the  name  of  Ireland  that  everything  is 
done,  whether  it  be  the  tearing  of  Mr.  Parnell's  trousers, 
or  the  breaking  of  a  head  or  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the 
Rotunda,  or  the  shying  of  a  rotten  egg,  supplied  by  the 
Dublin  League  dealers,  at  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan." 

So  he  deals  with  these  matters,  saying  he  did  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  they  were  connected  with  any  secret  society. 
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We  have  now  dealt  with  the  affirmative  proof  that  is  given, 
I  mean  by  way  of  argument,  as  to  these  two  meetings  which 
have  been  so  much  referred  to  by  my  friend,  as  supporting  the 
view  that  various  secret  societies  were  committing  the  crime  in 
Ireland.  Now  I  come  to  negative  proof  that  they  did  not 
exist.  May  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Davitt,  when  he 
returned  from  America  on  the  20th  November,  1880,  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  told  him  that  the  crimes  that  were 
being  committed,  were  alienating  the  American  people.  From 
what  ?  From  the  Land  League  movement.  And  that  the 
Land  League  would  suffer  if  the  crimes  continued  to  be  com- 
mitted. How  is  that  consistent  with  the  argument  that  the 
enemies  of  the -Land  League  were  committing  the  crime?  If 
the  enemies  of  the  Land  League,  the  secret  societies,  had  been 
committing  the  crimes,  no  one  would  have  known  that  fact 
sooner  than  Mr.  Davitt.  He  had  been  associated  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  with  the  Nationalists,  who  would  know  what  was 
going  on  in  each  locality.  And  when  he  was  met  on  the 
public  platform,  and  in  the  public  press  by  the  argument  with 
which  he  says  he  was,  that  the  outrages  that  were  being  com- 
mitted would  turn  aside  the  American  people,  there  was  a 
conclusive  answer  which  he  would  use,  if  it  were  a  true  one, 
"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  outrages.  It  is  our 
enemies  who  are  giving  us  all  this,  so  that  we  must  combat 
this  commission  of  outrages."  But  what  was  Mr.  Davitt's 
course  ?  To  appeal  to  Land  Leaguers  to  stay  outrages.  I 
have  mentioned  before  that  between  November  20th,  1880, 
and  February  3rd,  1881,  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches  were  not  in- 
frequent, when  as  I  pointed  out  he  appealed  to  hearers  who, 
according  to  this  view  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  outrages.  It  was  to  enemies  of  those  men  to 
whom  my  friend,  while  this  inquiry  was  proceeding,  has  attri- 
buted the  commission  of  crime.  Why,  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Davitt  must  have  been  worse  than  useless.  Those  men  might 
have  turned  round  and  said,  "  Why  tell  us  these  outrages  are 
being  committed  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  we 
are  being  weighted  by  them  ;  the  men  who  commit  them  are 
our  enemies."  That  must  have  been  said  according  to  the 
theory  of  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Yet  not  one  word  of  that  has 
ever  been  found  either  by  way  of  writing  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  or  in  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches. 

There   is   another   document  to  which  I  would  refer,  the 
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Circular  to  the  Organisers.  That  circular,  as  I  pointed  out, 
suggested  to  the  organisers  that  threatening  letters  and  maim- 
ing of  cattle  are  objectionable.  To  that  extent  it  asks  the 
organisers  to  prevent  the  Land  Leaguers  committing  those 
offences.  What  had  they  to  do  with  them  ?  According  to  Sir 
Charles  Russell  they  had  not  maimed  the  cattle ;  they  had  not 
sent  notices.  All  these  notices  were  acts  of  secret  societies. 
Can  you  find  in  that  document,  written  after  Mr.  Parnell  had 
been  consulted,  circulated  after  he  had  seen  it  written  by  Mr. 
Davitt,  one  trace  of  any  suggestion  that  any  secret  society  had 
committed  these  crimes  ?  Reasons  are  given  why  the  organ- 
isers of  the  Land  League  should  argue  with  their  organisation, 
and  with  Land  Leaguers ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
secret  society  should  be  encountered,  and  it  ought  to  have 
been  encountered,  if  the  theory  is  a  correct  one.  It  should  be 
encountered  by  arguinent — by  physical  strength  even,  and 
should  be  met  in  every  possible  way,  and  thus  have  been 
defeated.  The  document  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  different 
theory,  namely,  that  the  Land  Leaguers  have  to  be  restrained. 
Why,  if  this  theory,  which  is  now  propounded  as  the  basis 
upon  which  you  are  asked  to  act,  be  correct,  that  document  is 
an  absurdity.  It  was  appealing  to  the  wrong  people  by  the 
wrong  means,  keeping  back  the  truth  and  putting  forth  the 
falsehood ;  and  it  was  so  written  by  gentlemen  who  must  have 
known,  and  fully  known  according  to  the  suggestion  now 
given,  that  what  they  were  doing  could  have  no  effect. 

Having  pointed  out  to  you  that  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches  were 
silent,  and  the  circular  is  silent,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
Mr.  Davitt  says  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were 
opposed  to  secret  societies.  Well,  if  that  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Davitt  says,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  secret  con- 
spiracy would  do  no  good  for  Ireland,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  would  always  be  opposed  to  secret  societies 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Church  and  the  continuous 
opposition  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  we  are  forced  to  ask 
this  question.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are 
thus  opposed  to  them,  where  did  the  secret  societies  come 
from  ?  The  members  of  them,  where  were  they  enlisted  from  ? 
The  great  majority  of  the  agrarian  class  were,  we  are  told. 
Land  Leaguers,  and  therefore  must  have  been  opposed  to 
secret  societies.  What  then  is  the  theory  ?  That  in  their 
minds,  these  outrages  were  committed  by  secret  societies,  to 
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whom  the  great  majority  of  the  Land  Leaguers  were  all 
opposed.  And  yet  throughout  this  case,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Louden's  statement  that  there  were  some  Herd  Societies 
in  Galway  or  Mayo,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  band  of 
Moonlighters  known  as  the  Revolver  Boys,  you  have  not 
from  the  opponents  of  the  League  or  the  members  of  the 
League,  been  able  to  trace  the  action  of  any  secret  society. 
Still  further,  I  would  ask,  how  was  it  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Land  League,  in  secret  society  formed,  were  never  denounced 
at  any  meetings  or  at  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  by  any 
resolution  or  by  any  action  ?  How  is  it  that  they  have  escaped 
detection  ?  Why  have  they,  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League, 
not  been  met  as  enemies  always  or  generally  are  met  ?  Why 
have  they  not  been  discovered,  denounced,  or  punished  ?  Yet 
we  have  a  smooth  and  easy  surface,  not  even  a- ripple  upon 
the  water's  face.  Can  we  find  there  was  any  disturbance  in 
any  locality  affecting  a  secret  society  ?  I  can  show  you,  by  a 
mass  of  testimony,  that  we  cannot  discover  any  other  society 
than  these  bands  of  young  men  in  different  localities.  It  may 
be  that  those  who  instructed  my  friend  thought  fit  to  designate 
the  farmers'  sons,  the  sons  of  the  members  of  the  Land 
League,  as  secret  societies,  finding  them  to  exist  in  six  or 
eight  bands  of  Moonlighters,  and  say  that  is  a  secret  society. 
My  Lords,  if  that  is  all  they  mean,  we  should  be  at  one. 
There  were  bands  of  men  committing  these  outrages  in  each 
locality  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  a  secret  society,  it  was  a  band 
of  men.  It  may  be  that  a  secret  society  and  combination  may 
have  arisen ;  but  as  to  this  important  matter  I  have  to  show 
there  is  no  other  band  except  these  Moonlighters,  .and  I  am 
going  to  show  that  they  were  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the 
League  as  the  decrees  of  the  law. 

I  will  also,  following  up  Mr.  Davitt's  view  that  there  has 
been  a  natural  opposition  to  secret  societies  in  Ireland,  refer 
to  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Archbishop  Walsh.  The 
Archbishop  says  that  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  away 
from  the  direction  of  secret  organisations.  I  think  that  that 
very  reverend  prelate  was  speaking  rather  of  a  Fenian  organi- 
sation, and  was  comparing  it  with  the  more  open  organisation, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement ;  but  his 
view  generally  seems  to  be  that  the  tendency  was  away  from 
secret  organisations.  My  Lords,  to  support  what  I  have  just 
addressed  to  you,  that  you  can  find  no  attack  upon  these 
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secret  societies,  may  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Parnell's  own  evidence? 
He  was  asked  upon  that  very  point  whether  he  could  point  to 
any  single  denunciation  of  secret  societies  by  any  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  whole  course  of  the  time  from  1879  to  i888. 
Now  Mr.  Parnell's  view  is  this  : — 

"  I  will  examine  their  speeches,  and  endeavour  to 
inform  you  upon  the  point.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
denunciation  or  argument  against  secret  societies  in  any 
one  of  the  papers  ? — {A.)  I  have  not  noticed  such." 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  promised  to  produce  the  list,  and  no  such 
list  has  ever  been  produced.     Again  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked  : — 

"  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  ever  denounced 
secret  societies  in  any  public  speech  made  in  Ireland 
between  1879  or  the  end  of  1878  and  the  middle  of  1881  ? 
— (A.)  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  such  denunciation  in 
reference  to  secret  societies  at  all." 

If  during  1880  and  1881  these  secret  societies  were  com- 
mitting crime  and  crime  would  have  ceased  if  the  secret 
societies  had  been  detected  and  punished,  what  should  we 
have  to  say  to  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Dillon's,  in  which  he 
appeals  to  the  young  men  and  to  the  manhood  of  Ireland? 
The  secret  societies  then  existing  must  have  been  formed  of 
these  very  young  men  to  whom  Mr.  Dillon  appeals  to  support 
the  Land  League  and  to  carry  out  his  view.  Not  one  word 
fell  from  him  or  from  men  of  like  authority  or  from  Mr. 
Parnell,  denouncing  these  secret  societies.  Was  the  press 
silent  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  ?  We 
can  find  no  trace  of  their  having  denounced  secret  societies. 
Mr.  O'Brien  is  asked — 

"  Did  you  ever,  during  the  whole  time  that  you  were 
editor  of  '  United  Ireland,'  denounce  secret  societies 
by  name  ? — (A.)  Indeed  I  did  not ;  not  that  I  remember, 
certainly." 

But,  my  Lords,  for  one  moment,  what  proof  have  we  of 
the  persons  who  were  committing  these  crimes  ?  I  will  take, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  always  to  do,  the  proof  from  those  who 
have  been  called  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Davitt  says,  when  asked 
from  what  class  the  outrages  were  supposed  to  proceed, — 
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"  I  think  from  local  agrarian  bodies,  of  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  men,  perhaps  a  couple  of  men  in  a  place ;  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  connection." 

Mr.  Davitt  has  never  said,  that  I  know  of,  that  secret 
societies  committed  these  crimes.  This  is  not  much  like  a 
secret  society : — 

"  I  mean  of  what  class  were  they  ? — (A.)  Oh,  chiefly 
the  sons  of  smaller  farmers,  and  it  is  singular,  but  true, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  western  counties  the  leader  of  those 
bands  was  an  ex-militiaman  or  an  ex-soldier  of  some 
kind." 

My  Lords,  throughout  this  case  we  have  cross-examined 
every  witness, — 

"  Were  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  Land 
Leaguers  ? — All  or  nearly,  all.  Did  their  sons  live  with 
them  in  the  same  house  ? — Yes.  Would  their  going  in 
and  coming  out  at  night  be  known  ? — Yes." 

Mr.  Parnell  agrees  in  this  description  himself,  as  I  read  it. 
This  question  was  put  to  him  : — 

"  I  will  just  ask  you  as  this  matter  here  comes  up,  in 
your  view,  from  the  information  that  from  time  to  time 
you  received,  what  was  the  class  of  persons  or  from  whom 
did  the  agiarian  outrages  ordinarily  proceed  ? — (A.)  They 
appeared  to  me,  from  the  information  I  received  from 
time  to  time,  to  proceed  from  the  lower  class  of  the 
tenants  and  the  remnant  of  the  Ribbon  Societies  through- 
out the  country  who  collected  together  in  each  locality 
and  formed  small  organisations  amongst  themselves,  and 
went  about  committing  these  outrages  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  larger  tenant  farmers  from  paying  their 
rent.  (Q.)  In  other  words,  the  small  farmers  or  the  sons 
of  the  small  farmers,  or  labourers,  or  the  sons  of  the 
labourers  ? — (A.)  Yes,  the  young  men,  sons  of  what  would 
be  called  the  lower  class  in  the  district,  the  sons  of  the 
poorer  class." 

What  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  of  are  these  small  societies;  I 
have,  of  course,  been  pointing  out  who  those  were,  and  whilst 
these  persons  are  said  to  be  formed  into  secret  societies  in 
order  to  injurs  the  League,   Mr.   Parnell  has  to  admit  in  a 
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passage  I  have  already  quoted,  that  they  were  carrying  out 
the  views  of  the  Land  League,  that  they  were  intimidating 
persons  for  breaking  the  law  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  put 
to  him — 

"The  secret  societies,  whatever  they  were  doing' 
among  other  doings,  were  threatening  the  land  grabbers  ? 
— {A.)  Yes,  they  were,  I  suppose.  (Q.)  Were  intimidat- 
ing persons  who  paid  their  rent  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  suppose 
so,  visiting  them  at  night,  and  so  forth.  (Q.)  Were 
intimidating  persons  who  had  taken  evicted  farms  ? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were,  in  fact,  intimidating  persons  for 
breaking  the  laws  of  the  League? — (A.)  They  were  in- 
timidating persons  for  doing  those  things  which  we  had 
advised  the  people  not  to  do  unquestionably.  (Q.)  They 
were  intimidating  persons  from  doing  those  things  against 
which  the  League  preached? — (A.)  Undoubtedly." 

Then  occurs  this, — 

"  Why  did  not  you  warn  the  Land  League  people 
against  these  secret  societies  ?—-(.^.)  Well,  the  warnings 
were  given  in  shoals  at  all  the  Land  League  meetings, 
they  had  been  given  by  the  men  who  were  most  justly 
entitled  to  preach  to  the  people  against  them  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  There  was  no  meeting  at  which  I 
attended  where  warning  against  secret  societies  and 
against  crime  were  not  given  by  the  chairman  and  by 
other  speakers.  (Q.)  Will  you  point  to  one  single 
warning  against  secret  societies  reported  in  any  paper 
prior  to  1881  ? — (A.)  Will  you  give  me  that  last  list  that 
has  been  made  out  ?  If  Mr.  Lewis  will  give  me  the  last 
list  that  has  been  made  out  of  denunciations  of  crime. 
(Q.)  I  am  not  asking  about  denunciations  of  crime,  I  am 
upon  secret  societies." 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  can  find  such  speeches  and  he 
will  hand  them  in,  and  he  says — 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  keep  all  the  names 
in  my  head." 

My  Lords,  we  have  had  no  such  information,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  it.     Then  I  should  like  to  read  the 
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views   entertained  by  a  witness,  who   was   called  late  in  the 
case,  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Connor. 

"  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the  people,  especially 
of  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to  create  such  a  feeling 
that  no  one  would  venture  to  take  such  a  farm." 

That  is  Father  O'Connor's  view,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
view  I  am  presenting  to  your  Lordships. 

Another  authority,  who  must  have  had  a  great  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  was  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  : — 

"Have  you  reason  to  think  that  Moonlighters,  as  a 
rule,  were  aided  by  persons  who  had  more  or  less  of  a 
military  organisation? — (A.)  I  believe  it  must  be  some 
militiamen  or  ex-militiamen  who  organised  themselves, 
because  they  had  some  organisation  or  quasi-organisation 
among  them  ;  it  may  be  Kerry  militiamen  or  other  militia- 
men who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  organisation, 
but  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  the  place  must  have  gone 
into  it,  farmers'  sons  and  farmers'  servants.  (Q.)  And  as 
outrages  were  committed  at  night,  these  young  men  living 
in  the  houses  of  respectable  farmers,  they  would  know 
what  time  they  would  come  in  in  the  morning,  would  they 
not? — (A.)  Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  and  fatal  out- 
rages in  Kerry  were  committed  in  the  night." 

I  have  therefore  now  the  views  expressed  by  a  great  many 
of  these  gentlemen  as  to  who  were  the  persons  committing 
outrages.  I  need  trouble  you  with  only  one  other  piece  of 
evidence  which  I  regard  as  material,  and  I  am  glad  to  refer  to 
it,  and  that  is  the  evidence  of  Father  O'Donovan.  I  shall 
have  to  deal  with  the  action  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  I 
have  some  particular  references  to  make  as  to  their  action,  but 
I  am  glad  at  once  to  speak  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  and 
speak,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  commendation  of  the 
course  which  he  took.  The  evidence  is  brought  to  my  notice 
because  I  am  bound  to  say  the  course  that  Father  O'Donovan 
took  is  unique.  He  was  the  priest  of  Tulla,  in  County  Clare. 
Clare  was  really  free  from  crime  in  the  early  years  of  1879  and 
1880.  The  Land  League  was  established  there  in  the  summer 
of  1880,  and  Father  O'Donovan  was  President  of  a  Land 
League,    and   it   seems   to   me  that    Father   O'Donovan  was 
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conscientiously  objecting  to  outrage,  and  that  he  even  tried  to 
stop  it  to  the  extent  of  communicating  with  the  police  ;  and 
here  I  say  that  his  action  is  unique  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
afterwards  have  to  deal  with.  He  had  to  be  placed  under 
police  protection  from  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
because  he  had  so  endeavoured  to  stop  crime.  What  course 
did  this  reverend  gentleman  take  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
district  ?  He  did  not  say  "  the  secret  societies  have  caused 
this  state  of  things,  and  I,  who  have  charge  of  your  morality, 
and  have  charge  of  higher  considerations  still,  ask  you  to  stop 
the  secret  societies,"  but  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  district 
and  of  his  parishioners,  he  dissolved  the  Land  League.  My 
Lords,  he  knew  what  was  taking  place,  and  this  reverend 
gentleman  stands  amongst  his  fellows  a  bright  example  of 
bravery.  Although  denounced  and  under  police  protection 
he  fought  on,  and  fought,  as  I  am  submitting  to  you,  a  good 
fight,  and  he  dissolved  the  League.  He  tells  you  who 
constituted  the  body  he  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve. 

"Now,  as  to  your  Land  League,  were  most  of  the 
householders  members  of  your  Land  League  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
{Q.)  They  were?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  That  would  be  the 
tenant  farmer  himself? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  only 
have  as  members  the  heads  of  the  families? — (A.)  The 
heads  of  the  families  only.  {Q.)  You  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  their  sons  or  young  men? — (A.)  No. 
(Q.)  Did  those  young  men  live  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
with  their  fathers? — (A.)  Yes,  with  their  fathers?  (Q.) 
They  lived  at  home  with  their  fathers  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
The  father,  the  head  of  the  family,  being  the  Land 
Leaguer,  the  sons  living  at  home  in  the  same  house? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  need  not  ask  you  these  houses  are  very 
small  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  As  you  say  probably  wretched, 
small  houses,  so  the  family  would  all  be  together  ? — (A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  And  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  every 
member  of  the  family  would  certainly  be  known  to  the 
head  of  it,  more  or  less? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Where  did 
the  Moonlighters  come  from? — (A.)  They  were  mostly 
the  sons  of  those  men.  (Q.)  Living  at  home  with  their 
fathers  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  You  have  just  told  me  they 
denounced  you  openly  once? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  You,  in 
your  examination  in  chief,  said  the  Moonlighters  denounced 
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you  openly  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Then  you  knew  who  they 
were? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  They  were  the  sons? — (A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  These  were  the  men  who  committed  the 
outrages  ? — (A.)  Yes." 

I  will  say  nothing  at  present  of  many  who  occupied  the 
same  position  as  Father  O'Donovan.  Here  is  one  who, 
knowing  who  committed  the  outrages,  has  nothing  to  say  about 
secret  societies.  He  has  to  tell  you  exactly  what  we  are 
presenting  to  you,  that  the  young  men,  the  sons  of  the  Land 
Leaguers  coming  in  and  going  out  under  the  circumstances 
that  he  mentions,  were  at  night  the  police  of  the  Land  League, 
and  that  he,  acting  upon  that  view,  thought  it  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  Land  League  in  order  to  stop  the  outrages.  Then 
he  also  gives  a  little  information  in  respect  to  what  the  Fenians 
became — 

"You  say  you  have  known  of  the  F'enians  all  your 
life  ;  since  1868  certainly  you  have  known  of  the  J'enians  ? 
— (A.)  Oh,  yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  represent  that  the  Fenians 
were  in  favour  of  outrage  upon  individuals  ? — (A.)  Well, 
I  think  they  were  latterly,  not  formerly." 

I  have  it  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  from  a  mass  of  evidence, 
that  the  Fenians  left  alone,  and  before  the  Land  League,  were 
never  in  favour  of  outrage,  but,  says  Father  O'Donovan,  I 
think  the  Fenians  were  latterly,  not  formerly,  in  favour  of 
outrage. 

"  Fenianism  in  its  origin  was  known  to  you,  I  think ; 
it  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  outrage  upon  indivi- 
duals, had  it?— (^.)  It  had  latterly.  (Q.)  Originally,  I 
said  ? — (A.)  Oh,  no.  (Q.)  When  do  you  suggest  that 
Fenianism  changed  the  object  of  its  existence,  or  changed 
one  of  its  objects  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  say.  (Q.)  About 
when? — (A.)  I  could  not  fix  any  time.  (Q.)  Approach 
some  time.  You  said  latterly.  We  must  have  some  con- 
struction put  upon  that  ? — (A.)  I  knew  the  party  who 
were  Fenians  to  be  in  the  outrages  lately.  {Tke  President^ 
That  those  who  had  been  Fenians  had  become  members 
of  another  secret  society.  I  did  not  collect  him  to  be 
suggesting  that  Fenianism  changed  its  character  ^^{A.) 
No,  they  continued  to  be  Fenians." 
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The  Fenians  who  had  been  pure  from  outrage,  according 
to  all  the  evidence,  latterly  took  to  outrage.  Clare  was  free 
from  outrage  until  the  Land  League  came  into  existence,  and 
then  at  this  time  it  is  marked  by  outrage  being  committed,  and 
these  men  who  had  been  free  from  outrage  became  the  com- 
mitters of  these  crimes. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  speak  of  Father 
O'Donovan  in  the  way  I  have,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  able  to 
show  that  he  took  the  course  of  curing  the  disease  by  dissolving 
the  Land  League.  My  Lords,  I  have  testimony  of  a  very 
considerable  character  as  regards  bulk,  but  which  I  will  render 
as  brief  as  I  possibly  can.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  mass  of 
witnesses  who  tell  you  that  they  knew  of  no  secret  societies. 
I  would  rather  deal  with  the  few  witnesses  who  do  suggest 
them,  because  it  will  save  me  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
your  Lordships  too.  The  great  witness  who  spoke  of  secret 
societies  was  Irwin.  I  read  his  evidence  as  not  giving  any 
name  to  any  secret  society,  or  giving  any  locality,  but  I  think 
he  is  speaking  of  the  Moonlighters,  and  those  portions  of  the 
Fenian  body  who  had  become  Moonlighters. 

Then  Mr.  Louden  speaks  of  the  Herds  Society,  which  he 
says  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  a  Roscommon  policeman, 
who  never  said  there  was  any  secret  society  of  this  character, 
and  never  said  it  was  a  secret  society  or  an  organisation  for 
crime.  He  forgets  the  name,  but  that  policeman  was  really 
Murphy.  I  do  not  stay  to  analyse  Mr.  Louden's  evidence,  but 
I  submit  that  it  was  of  a  most  insufficient  character,  and  the 
account  that  he  gave  of  allowing  this  society  to  be  at  large  for 
certainly  more  than  a  year,  passing  as  he  said  from  place  to 
place  until  it  spread  through  Joyce's  country  committing 
murder,  and  doing  nothing  to  stay  its  hand,  seems  to  justify 
the  observation  that  Mr.  Louden  could  not  be  accurate,  and 
when  he  quoted  Murphy  he  quoted  him  wrongly.  The  word 
Murphy  used  was  a  League  in  Roscommon.  That  may  have 
been  anything,  the  National  League  or  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, but  it  was  not  a  secret  society ;  and,  my  Lords,  when  I 
read  Mr.  Louden's  evidence,  and  the  way  in  which  he  made 
the  charge  against  the  dead  policeman  Whelehan  of  having 
instigated  crime,  I  cannot  conceive  Mr.  Louden's  evidence 
will  be  regarded  as  establishing  that  secret  societies  existed. 

I  cannot  detain  you  by  reading  the  numerous  witnesses 
that  establish  my  proposition.     I  would  especially  refer  you  to 
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the  evidence  of  Captain  Plunkett,  Inspector  Crane,  and  In- 
spector Davis,  who  was  spoken  of  very  favourably  by  Mr.  John 
O'Connor.  Davis  said:  "I  discovered  that  in  the  Land  League 
there  was  a  secret  poHce  who  carried  out  the  behests  of  the 
Land  League."  The  witnesses  are  almost  innumerable  in  this 
inquiry  who  would  cause  you  to  think  that  secret  societies 
could  not  have  existed  without  their  being  known. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  I  have  now,  I  think,  a  very  serious 
matter  to  deal  with.  I  say  you  cannot  find,  by  any  prominent 
member  of  the  Land  League  movement,  denunciation  of  secret 
societies.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  press  was  silent,  and 
that  no  one  was  ever  dealing  with  a  secret  society  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Land  League  in  committing  crime.  I  have  now  two 
witnesses  to  refer  to,  who,  I  say,  tell  the  truth  in  this  matter,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  respondents.  I  regret  to  have  to  deal  with  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  this  case,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  by ;  and  that  is  the  evidence  that  was  given  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Parnell's 
evidence  when  making  the  statement  which  he  did.  In  the 
early  session  of  1881,  on  the  7th  January,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell 
made  a  speech,  and  in  the  course  of  that  speech,  he  said  : — 

"  Now  the  choice  that  we  have  before  us  is  this, 
whether  you  will  have  an  open  organisation,  which  un- 
doubtedly has  committed  some  mistakes,  whose  action, 
in  some  respects,  is  open  to  blame  and  criticism,  I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  for  a  moment ;  this  action  is  being  very  fast 
modified  by  experience  and  by  advice,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  exceptional, — whether  you  will  have  such  an 
open  organisation  or  whether  you  will  have  a  secret  con- 
spiracy.   Secret  conspiracies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland." 

(That  was  Mr.  Parnell's  statement.) 

"  I  used  to  hear  of  the  secret  conspiracy  of  Ribbonism, 
a  most  powerful  organisation ;  an  organisation  which,  I 
have  been  informed,  had  its  headquarters  in  Manchester, 
but  if  you  crush  down  the  people  with  coercion,  the  result 
must  be  that  you  will  have  Ribbonism  and  kindred 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  by  secret  con- 
spiracy which  you  prevent  them  from  doing  by  open 
organisation." 

In  reference  to  the  explanation  Mr.  Parnell  afterwards  gave 
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I  wish  to  mention  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  referred  to  the 
report  of  his  speech ;  and,  therefore,  I  presume,  it  is  in  your 
Lordships'  province  to  do  so.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the 
whole  reference  in  that  speech  to  secret  societies.  I  do  not 
myself  read  any  other  portion  of  his  speech  as  bearing  upon 
the  existence  of  secret  societies.  That  statement  will  stand 
without  context.  So  I  read  it.  The  speech  is  before  you.  I 
hope  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  do  not  find  any 
other  reference  to  secret  societies. 

"  Secret  conspiracies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland."  That 
testimony  I  refer  to  as  being  the  true  testimony.  My  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his  speech  put  forward  his 
theory,  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  called  to  a  state- 
ment which  is  entirely  contradictory  of  the  theory.  Now  this 
is  what  he  says  :—  ■ 

"  IJid  you  believe  those  words  to  be  true  when  you 
read  them  ? — (A.)  I  cannot  exactly  say  without  reading 
the  context  of  the  speech  what  my  view  was  in  urging 
that  argument,  but  it  is  possible  I  was  endeavouring  to 
mislead  the  House  on  the  occasion.  (Q.)  Do  you  mean, 
sir,  it  is  possible  you  were  endeavouring  to  mislead  the 
House  on  that  occasion  ? — (A.)  In  order  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  argument  of  the  Government  in  support 
of  the  Bill.  (Q.)  Do  you  mean,  sir,  by  a  statement  false 
in  fact,  and  contrary  to  your  own  opinion,  which  you  have 
sworn  to  to-day  ? — {A.)  I  mean  that  it  was  a  boastful  and 
an  exaggerated  statement,  and  probably  designed  to  mis- 
lead the  House  upon  the  question  of  the  greater  or  less 
existence  of  secret  societies  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  Mr.  Parnell, 
you  have  used  the  words  '  mislead  the  House.'  Have 
you  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  until  this  moment  with- 
drawn that  statement? — (A.)  I  should  think  that  I  have 
never  thought  of  the  statement  from  the  time  I  used  it 
until  now,  or  ever  had  it  brought  under  my  notice.  (Q.) 
Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  intend  to  misstate  the  fact  when 
you  made  that  statement  to  the  House  ? — (A.)  It  is  very 
possible  that  I  did.  (Q.)  Deliberately  ?^(^.)  Deliber- 
ately ;  quite  possible." 

Those  are  the  exact  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Parnell.  Then 
he  proceeds : — 
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"  Do  you  think  that  statement  did  mislead  the  House  ? 
— (A.)  I  am  afraid  it  did  not,  for  they  passed  the  Act. 
(Q.)  You  wished  it  to  mislead  the  House  ? — (A.)  I  should 
think  so,  certainly.  (Q.)  You  wished  it  to  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  Act  being  passed  ? — (A.)  I  should  think 
so.  (Q.)  And  you  made  a  statement,  and  thereupon 
placed  an  argument  knowing  your  statement  to  be  untrue  ? 
— (A.)  Knowing  my  statement  to  be  at  all  events  a 
boastful  and  exaggerated  one.  (Q.)  And  a  gross  exag- 
geration ? — (A.)  Very  probably  a  gross  exaggeration.  (Q.) 
An  exaggeration  of  what? — (A.)  An  exaggeration  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  secret  societies  existed  in  Ireland. 
(Q.)  And  not  founded  on  fact? — (A.)  Not  founded  on 
any  information  in  my  possession.  (Q.)  'Secret  societies 
do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland  '  is  your  statement,  you  know  ? 
— (A.)  Yes,  it  was  a  very  broad  and  a  very  sweeping 
assertion." 

Now,  I  will  at  once  read  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Parnell 
gave  in  this  matter.  It  is  on  the  next  day  that  the  Court  met. 
There  was  an  interval  between  the  Friday  and  the  Tuesday, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  gave  this  explanation  : — 

"  Then  the  second  correction  that  I  wish  to  make,  is 
with  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  my  speech  which  was 
quoted  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  speech  of  the  7th 
January,  1881,  when  I  was  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  and  which  the  Attorney-General  read  out  for  me, 
and  which  I  admitted  as  indicating  that  I  was  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  I 
was  representing  that  all  secret  societies  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  Ireland,  and  that  that  was  not  a  correct  statement, 
in  fact  it  was  an  untrue  statement  to  my  knowledge. 
That  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  I  gave,  my  Lords, 
but  I  find  upon  reference  to  my  speech  in  '  Hansard  '  that 
the  representation  that  all  secret  societies  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  Ireland  was  neither  within  the  scope  or  drift  of 
the  argument  of  that  speech,  nor  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. I  was  referring,  I  find,  to  the  great  Ribbon  organi- 
sation that  has  been  very  strong  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  which  had  commenced  to  crumble  away  in  1872,  at 
the  commencement  of  good  times,  and  the  subsequent 
years,  and  which  at  the  date  to  which  I  was  referring  was 
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practically  non-existent.  That  was  the  secret  society  to 
which  I  was  referring  in  my  speech,  and  that  was  a  fairly 
accurate  representation  of  the  state  of  existing  affairs  so 
far  as  I  understood  them,  and  not  a  misleading  statement 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise.  Of  course  I  knew  at 
that  time  that  the  great  Fenian  organisation  had  branches 
all  over  Ireland,  and  in  looking  at  the  statement  in  the 
speech,  a  broad  one,  that  secret  conspiracies  had  ceased 
to  exist,  I  supposed  that  I  had  referred  to  the  cessation  of 
the  existence  of  the  Fenian  branches  as  well  as  of  the 
Ribbon  societies,  which  would  have  been  manifestly  a 
false  statement." 

Mr.  Parnell  there  speaks  with  reference  to  his  speech.  I 
say  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  speech  bearing  upon  this  subject 
but  these  paragraphs  I  have  read.  The  speech  is  in  Court. 
The  volume  of  '  Hansard  '  is  here  ;  I  have  it  in  my  hand.  Now 
in  this  speech  Mr.  Parnell  says  distinctly,  and  he  does  not 
dispute  the  correctness  of  the  words,  "  secret  conspiracies  do 
not  now  exist  in  Ireland."  Therefore  there  is  no  reference  to 
Ribbon  societies.  But  that  point,  while  it  affects  the  question 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  exist,  does  not  affect  the  grave 
matter  which  has  now  certainly  been  brought  by  Mr.  Parnell 
to  your  notice.  Whether  he  was  speaking  of  Ribbonmen  or 
not,  whether  he  was  speaking  of  all  secret  societies  or  not,  let, 
I  say,  this  explanation  be  regarded  in  the  most  favourable 
view  on  l>ehalf  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Still,  where  is  the  explan- 
ation of  those  words  which  were  far  more  important  than  the 
words  he  used  in  Parliament,  I  mean  the  words  that  he  used 
in  the  witness-box  ?  Where  is  the  explanation  or  the  attempt 
to  explain  these  words,  "  It  was  possible  I  was  endeavouring 
to  mislead  the  House  on  that  occasion.  It  was  possible  and 
very  possible  that  I  deliberately  intended  to  misstate  the  fact 
when  making  the  statement  in  the  House  "  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  me  within  the  discharge  of  my  duty  not  to  refer  to  that 
statement.  I  say  that  statement  was  the  one  that  required 
explanation.  After  days  for  reflection  Mr.  Parnell  must  have 
known  that  he  was  standing  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  as  one  who  was  capable  of  deliberately  attempting  to 
mislead  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  misstatement  of  fact. 
That  was  the  charge  made  against  him  by  himself.  My  Lords, 
what  does  that  mean?    I  am  very  sure  that  if  a  member 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  that  charge  against  Mr. 
Parnell  he  would  have  been  at  once  discharged  from  performing 
his  duty  in  the  House  until  that  charge  had  been  withdrawn. 
He  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  have  made  it  within  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  would  have 
imputed  conduct  so  dishonourable,  so  base,  to  a  member  of 
Parliament  that  no  member  of  Parliament  wovjld  be  allowed 
to  remain  unprotected  from  such  a  charge.  Self-accused, 
Mr.  Parnell  makes  that  charge  against  himself,  and  has  no 
explanation  to  offer  of  it.  My  Lords,  there  were  men  who 
anxiously  hoped  an  explanation  would  come.  I  cannot 
speculate  upon  how  those  words  used  by  Mr.  Parnell  may 
have  affected  other  men.  May  I  for  one  moment  refer  to 
myself,  and  say  I  had  but  one  feeling  when  I  heard  it,  and 
that  was  a  feeling  of  deep  and  sincere  pain  ?  I  have  said  once 
before  that  the  characters  of  public  men  are  not  their  own; 
that  the  sum  of  the  character  of  a  nation  is  made  up  of  many 
factors,  and  amongst  them  is  a  conspicuous  one,  namely,  the 
character  of  the  men  who  have  guided  and  led  the  people ; 
and  therefore  when  this  admission  is  made,  we  must  tarry  to 
think  what  will  be  said  hereafter  of  this  time  when  such  things 
can  be  tolerated,  -aye,  and  maybe  approved  by  political  bodies. 
My  Lords,  we  shall  have  hereafter  the  question  put  what 
did  this  politician's  associates,  what  did  his  colleagues,  what 
did  the  public  of  the  time  say  of  such  a  standard  of  morality 
as  this  ?  We  can  fashion  to  our  mind,  if  for  one  moment  we 
could  look  forward  and  treat  this  as  a  matter  of  history ;  look 
forward  as  if  a  time  of  impartial  judgment  had  come,  when  men's 
minds  will  not  be  so  blinded  by  political  passion  as  to  make 
charges  that  are  false  or  to  approve  things  that  are  wrong. 
Thus  it  occurs  to  one  that  if  on  some  page  of  history,  when 
reading  of  some  Irish  statesman,  say  of  Henry  Grattan,  we 
had  found  an  admission  that  he  had  attempted  deliberately  to 
mislead  the  House  of  Parliament,  one  would  have  looked 
sadly  upon  that  statement  and  on  the  morals  of  the  time  when 
such  a  statement  was  approved ;  and  as  regards  the  man 
one  would  have  turned  over  the  page,  and  quickly  turned  it 
over,  on  which  such  a  statement  was  written,  and  would  have 
regarded  it  as  a  blurred  and  a  blotted  page.  Well,  this  question 
will  surely  be  asked  and  will  have  to  be  answered.  My 
Lords,  it  may  be  said  that  even  by  me,  advocate  as  I  am, 
the  answer  to  that  question  ought  now  to  be  given  ;  but  I 
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ask  you  to  relieve  me  from  making  any  answer  to  the  questions 
I  have  put.  In  future  time  they  will  be  answered  more  dis- 
passionately than  they  can  be  answered  at  this  moment  by 
an  advocate.  I  have  refrained  from  condemning  wherever 
1  have  been  able  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  my  duty;  so 
I  refrain  at  this  moment,  for  I  would  prefer  that  the  judgment 
should  come  from  others  rather  than  from  me.  My  Lords, 
I  will  display  even  a  more  generous  standard  of  consideration 
towards  Mr.  Parnell  than  Cato  displayed  to  Lentulus  when  he 
said: 

"  Parcite  dignitati  Lentuli  si  ipse  famae  suae  pepercit." 

Mr.  Parnell  has  not  spared  himself;  I,  my  Lords,  am  doing 
so.  But  I  can  go  no  further  than  maintain  silence  upon 
this  sad  episode  in  this  case.  If  I  were  asked  in  more  generous 
mood  either  to  defend  or  excuse  Mr.  Parnell,  I  should  say  it 
is  not  within  either  my  will,  my  province,  or  my  ability  to  do 
so.  I  can  only,  in  substitution  of  my  own  advocacy,  if  such 
were  called  for  from  me  in  defence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  suggest 
that  there  is  but  one  man  who  can  find  either  explanation 
or  defence  for  him,  and  that  is  Mr.  Davitt.  If  Mr.  Davitt 
will  repeat  to  you  the  speech  that  he  made  in  America  at 
Boston  in  1880,  and  will  then  explain  to  you  how  it  is  that 
you  are  to  find  discrepancies  between  the  speeches  that  Irish 
members  make  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  speeches 
they  make  elsewhere ;  then,  my  Lords,  if  you  cannot  find 
excuse,  you  will  find  the  explanation  of  this  conduct  of  Mr. 
Parnell. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Parnell's  own  testimony,  I  have  one  other 
witness  to  call ;  one  who  has  played  no  insignificant  part  in 
these  affairs — I  mean  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  This  evidence 
that  he  then  gave  was  one  of  the  causes  why  I  have  not  applied 
a  very  severe  criticism  to  some  portion  of  Mr.  Harris's  state- 
ment. Mr.  Harris  has  played  a  very  practical  part  in  past 
times  as  well  as  in  immediate  times,  He  has  mingled  much 
with  the  men  of  his  own  class;  he  has  mingled  much  with 
the  tenant  farmers  and  the  peasants  of  Ireland,  and  he  has 
obtained  probably  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  going  on 
amongst  that  class  greater  and  higher  in  its  degree  than  pro- 
bably any  man  in  Ireland.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  a  practical 
agitator.  He  had  been  an  organiser,  but  he  had  agitated  from 
his  own  personal  views  and  moved  by  his  own  views.     We 
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have  his  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  secret  societies.  He 
had  written  a  political  letter  to  the  "Irishman"  on  the  19th 
June,  1880,  and  this  question  is  asked  in  relation  to  that  letter 
of  Mr.  Harris — 

"  At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter,  the  19th  June,  1880, 
were  there  any  secret  societies  in  Ireland  except  the 
Fenian? — (A.)  No  other  secret  society.  (Q.)  Except  the 
Fenian? — (A.)  Except  the  Fenian.  (Q.)  Were  you 
applying  what  you  wrote  there  to  the  condition  of  things 
existing  in  Ireland  ?  " 

He  says  "  I  was."     Then  there  is  this  important  passage  : — 

"  At  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter,  what  was  the  use, 
do  you  think,  that  could  have  been  made  of  secret  socie- 
ties ? — (A.)  Simply  what  I  have  told  you ;  I  do  not  think 
they  could  effect  their  object  in  freeing  their  country 
without  them  ;  they  are  a  very  powerful  and  useful  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  community.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  secret  societies  that  existed  in  the  country  for  some 
time  past,  that  great  organisation  of  the  Land  League 
never  could  have  assumed  the  proportions  it  did  " 

(Those  are  the  Fenians,  of  course), 

"  because  in  that  state  of  society  you  had  honest  men  and 
energetic  men  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  were 
willing  to  assist  in  every  movement." 

Now,  will  you  note  this  : — 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying  will  tell  a  great  deal  from 
what  has  been  put  forth  in  this  witness-box,  but  I  want  to 
tell  the  truth." 

And  what  had  been  put  forward  in  the  witness-box  had  been 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  then,  as  he  gave  his  evidence, 
he  was  tracing  crime  to  secret  societies,  I  would  recall  the  scene 
of  that  sick  man  with  the  years  passing  over  him,  near  the  end 
of  his  life  standing  in  that  witness-box  and  saying,  as  he  did, 
"I  know  this  will  tell  a  great  deal  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  witness-box ;  but  I  want  to  tell  the  truth."  My  Lords, 
when  he  so  stood  there,  if  those  words  had  been  heard  by 
my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  I  think  to  his  explana- 
tion as  to  the  mental  power  of  Mr.   Harris,  he   would  have 
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been  compelled  to  have  offered  a  tribute  at  least  to  Mr.  Harris' 
frank  statement,  in  spite  of  all  consequences  and  careless  of 
results.  However  much  it  told  against  his  leader  and  his  leader's 
statement,  he  would  tell  the  truth,  and  the  truth  that  he  told 
then  was  that,  except  the  Fenian  society,  there  were  no  secret 
societies  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1880.  My  Lords,  that  is  the 
case  that  we  who  are  advocates  of  the  "Times"  newspaper 
have  sought  to  present. 

The  question  of  secret  societies  is  an  important  and  most 
important  question  in  this  case.  It  was  a  proposition  set 
forth,  as  I  think,  from  the  stress  of  the  case  as  it  affected  the 
respondents  and  their  counsel.  It  has  been  put  forward  in 
order  to  account  for  crime  that  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted 
for ;  and  if  this  hypothesis  is  destroyed ;  if  it  is  confuted  not 
by  ingenious  argument,  but  by  the  deliberate  statement  of 
Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  this  inquiry 
could  have  been  imagined  by  the  mind  of  any  one ;  if  it  is 
confuted  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harris,  loyal  to  his  cause, 
loyal  to  his  leader,  who  seeks  and  claims  simply  the  right  of 
a  man  within  that  loyalty  to  tell  the  truth,  then,  shattered  goes 
the  hypothesis,  shattered  are  the  causes  that  could  have 
created  this  crime,  and  a  long  step — almost  a  conclusive  step 
— has  been  made  to  show  what  was  the  organisation,  that  had 
never  existed  before,  that  alone  could  have  created  the  crime, 
alone  could  have  controlled  it,  and  who  are  the  authors  of 
it;  and  then,  but  one  step  remains.  As  that  organisation 
proceeded  from  the  arrangements  and  designs  of  certain  men, 
and  remained  under  the  control  of  those  men,  the  acts 
done  by  the  actors  and  immediate  actors  ^e  cast  back  upon 
the  authors  and  managers  of  that  association,  there  is  thrown 
upon  those  men  the  responsibility  of  the  crime  that  has  been 
carried  on,  and  a  proposition  is  established  in  support  of 
which  I  have  something  more  to  say,  that  those  who  were 
the  leaders  in  the  Land  League  were  also  the  persons  answer- 
able for  the  crime  that  was  taking  place  in  Ireland  in  the  years 
to  which  I  refer. 

Evictions  not  the  Cause  of  Crime — Evictions  produced 
BY  the  League. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  sequence 
in  placing  before  you  the  events  as  to  which  we  are  inquiring. 
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The  course  I  have  been  taking  was  to  deal  with  the  three 
causes,  the  three  more  natural  causes  to  which  Sir  Charles 
Russell  attributed  crime.  I  have  now  been  dealing  with  the 
second  cause,  secret  societies.  The  third  cause  comes  under 
the  head  of  evictions. 

My  friend  uses  the  evictions,  or  the  terror  of  evictions, 
either  separately  or  in  connection  with  distress,  as  forming  the 
cause  of  crime.  Although,  of  course,  fear  of  evictions  may 
unsettle  the  peasantry,  that  fear  must  go  very  much  hand  in 
hand,  even  as  the  shadow  goes  with  the  substance,  with  the 
eviction  itself.  You  must  look  at  the  number  of  evictions,,  and 
you  must  look  at  their  bearing  upon  crime,  and  then,  of  course, 
you  can  understand  out  of  the  evictions,  be  they  many,  there 
must  be  much  fear ;  and  be  they  few,  there  is  little  fear. 

Now  that  there  were  many  evictions  we  shall  see  when  we 
look  at  them,  more  evictions  than  any  one  would  desire  to  see. 
But  I  have  arguments  to  apply  to  this  number  of  evictions. 
I  will  first  look  at  the  evictions  that  have  occurred  on  previous 
occasions  of  great  distress ;  and  treating,  as  I  have  said, 
evictions  and  fear  of  evictions  as  quantities  bearing  some  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  I  should  endeavour  to  deduce  that 
when  there  were  far  more  evictions,  but  when  there  was  no 
artificial  exaggeration  placed  upon  these  evictions,  crime  was 
much  less  than  it  was  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
inquiring. 

And  my  second  proposition  is  that  these  evictions  were  not' 
mere  acts  of  hostility  by  the  landlord  towards  the  tenant,  but 
that  they  were  evictions  sought  after  by  the  tenant  under  the 
orders  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Land  League  to  cause  these  evictions  to  take  place. 
That  they  wished  it  so  to  be  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  unsettling 
Ireland ;  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  landlord, 
that  is,  carrying  on  the  war  against  landlordism.  And  that 
the  evictions  so  produced  would  not  create  the  same  terror  as 
an  eviction  that  took  place  otherwise ;  but  that  it  was  that 
which  the  tenant  brought  upon  himself,  and  for  bringing  on 
himself  received  compensation.  If  I  establish  these  two  pro- 
positions, I  think  I  shall  have  struck  away  the  foundation  of 
my  learned  friend's  argument,  and  shall  show  that  the  evictions 
could  not  have  been  the  natural  cause  of  the  crime. 

Now  I  have  collected  figures  from  the  statistics  before  you, 
and  will  compare  the  evictions  and  crimes  of  1879  ^°  ^^^^ 
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with  two  periods  of  greater  or  equal  distress.  I  am  not 
doubting  that  I  may  take  it  that  the  years  subsequent  to  1845 
in  Ireland,  the  effect  first  being  materially  produced  in  1846, 
were  years  of  intense  famine.  I  have  not  tried  to  minimise 
the  distress  of  1879  ^"d  1880.  It  existed  sadly  enough,  but 
I  do  not  think  any  one  could  compare  the  distress  of  1879  and 
1880  with  that  bitter  famine  which  swept  Ireland  from  the 
year  1846,  diminishing  and  passing  away  in  the  year  1852. 

Now,  I  have  taken  the  evictions  in  the  years  1849  ^^  '^S^ 
— four  years  affected  by  the  famine — and  I  seek  to  compare 
both  evictions  and  crime  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1879  to  1882. 

Families  Agrarian 

evicted.  Crimes. 

In  the  year   1849  there  were  16,686  with  957 

1850  „  19,949            „  1,362 

1851  ..  13.147            .,  1,013 
„             1852             „  8,591            „  913 


In  the  four  years  58,423  4,245 


But  in  the  four  years  of  1879  to  1882,  instead  of  58,000 
families  evicted,  we  have  11,964,  or  about  one-fifth,  with 
double  the  crime. 

Fa&iilies  Agrarian 

evicted.  Crimes. 

1879 1,238  with  863 

1880  .    .        .    .  2,110     „  2,589 

1881  .        .                 .         .  3,415           „  4,439 
1882 5,201            „  3,432 


In  the  four  years  11,964  9,023 


And,  of  course,  the  crime  of  1882  really  represented  only 
one-half  of  the  year,  because  it  diminished  from  certain  causes 
to  which  I  shall  allude. 

Now,  in  1 88 1,  when  distress  at  least  was  passing  away,  and 
when  you  had  not  so  many  evictions  as  in  1882,  you  had 
4,439  crimes.  That  one  year  produced  more  crime  than  the 
whole  of  the  four  years  between  1849  ^"d  1-852,  more  crime 
than  the  four  years  of  famine !  It  is  represented  by  3,415 
evictions,  while  the  four  years  of  the  famine  are  represented 
by  58,423  evictions.  If  eviction,  or  fear  of  eviction,  the 
shadow  following  the  substance,  produced  crimes,  it  is  a  very 
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Strange  fact,  that  58,000  evictions  produced  4,245  crimes, 
and  12,000  evictions  produced  9,023  crimes,  and  the  propor- 
tion is  137  evictions  producing  one  crime  in  1849  to  1852, 
and  i'3  evictions  producing  one  crime  in  1879  ^°  1882. 
In  1849  to  1852,  a  population  of  8,000,000  produced  that 
amount  of  crime,  namely,  4,245.  In  the  years  1879  t°  ^^^^ 
in  round  numbers  the  population  was  5,000,000 ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  still  greater  emphasis  to  be  put  upon  the  numbers 
of  agrarian  crime  being  so  much  greater  during  that  period 
when  there  was  less  population,  and  much  greater  emphasis  to 
be  put  upon  this  comparison. 

The  second  contrast  that  I  would  make  is  with  a  period  of 
1 86 1  to  1864.  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  quantum  of 
distress  being  equal ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  distress 
of  the  period  1861  to  1864  was  very  great.  I  read  from  the 
1 8th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  that  is 
1864— 1865. 

"The  series  of  unfavourable  seasons  began  with  the 
autumn  of  i860,  when  a  blight,  affecting  a  considerable 
part  of  the  potato  crop,  took  place,  and  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  failure  of  the  oat  crop.  The 
result  was  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  especially  of 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  working  classes.  Such,  however, 
were  the  resources  arising  from  several  years  of  previous 
prosperity  that  very  little  distress  showed  itself  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  succeeding  year  1861.  The 
extreme  wetness  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861 
resulted  not  only  in  a  further  failure  of  the  crops  but  of 
what  was  called  in  the  turf  districts  a  fuel  famine,  a 
calamity  which  had  never  occurred  to  the  same  extent 
since  the  disastrous  season  of  18 16,  when  it  was  followed 
by  an  epidemic  of  fever  involving  1,500,000  patients  and 
60,000  deaths.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  there 
was  a  degree,  of  distress  among  the  small  occupiers  of 
land,  far  beyond  the  degree  indicated  by  the  Poor  Law 
Returns  of  that  season.  .  .  .  The  autumn  of  1862  pre- 
sented the  third  and,  perhaps,  worst  season  in  the  series, 
and  a  corresponding  pressure  on  the  workhouses  is 
observable. 

"  Between  that  time  and  the  present,  two  favourable 
seasons  have  intervened,  and  the  corresponding   effects 
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are  clearly  traceable  in  the  indoor  diagrams  and  indoor 
summaries  for  1863,  1864,  and  1864 — 1865." 

And  so  in  1861  and  1862  there  was  great  distress,  passing 
away  in  1863  and  1864,  corresponding,  I  think,  almost  closely 
with  that  of  1879  and  1880,  passing  away  in  1881  and  1882. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  the  Local  Government 
Report,  that  valuable  table  attached  to  Dr.  Grimshaw's  report 
shows  the  returns  of  crops  for  1861,  1862,  1863,  and  1864.  I 
go  at  once,  in  considering  the  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  Irish 
people,  of  course  to  the  potato  crop.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  average,  but  you  may  take  it  that  of  1879  ^^^  a  very 
low  average  crop,  namely,  i"3  tons  per  acre.  In  1880  it  was 
3-6.  In  1881  it  was  4.  And  then  in  1882  it  was  again  a  bad 
crop — 2 '4.  Now  1 86 1  is  i"6,  which  is,  of  course,  very  low. 
The  previous  year  had  been  bad  also,  i860  had  been  2*3  ; 
1861,  i'6;  1862,  2'i ;  1863  was  3^4,  and  1864  was  4T. 
These  years  represent  the  passing  away,  but  the  years  pro- 
ducing the  distress  have  a  singularly  low  crop.  The  different 
crops  bear  out  proportionately  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that  the 
two  years  i860  and  1861  were  very  bad  years  in  Ireland. 
There  is  evidence  too  on  the  point  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McCormack,  then  living  in  Mayo.  He  is  asked  about  the 
year  1862,  "  What  was  the  condition  of  the  peasants  ?  "  and  he 
says — 

"It  was  pressing  poverty.  Immediately  after  I  left 
college  I  became  curate,  and  I  remember  getting  moneys 
from  the  Mansion  House  Committee.  I  think  there  was 
a  committee  at  the  time.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1863,  I  remember  getting  money  from  Alderman 
Tebbitt." 

Then  again — I  am  quoting  from  the  witnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  respondents, — Father  Hewson  says  : — 

"  I  know  from  i860  up  to  1864  while  I  was  curate  in 
Belmullet,  I  had  a  relief  committee  every  year,  the  people 
were  in  such  poverty." 

Belmullet  is  a  coast  union,  exactly  the  same  place  we  find 
the  poverty  and  distress  existing  in  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
approximately,  and  that  can  only  be  approximately,  there  was 
distress  which  resembled  in  its  nature  the  distress  of  1879  ^i^d 
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1880.  Now,  again,  will  you  look  at  the  figures?  They  are 
not  so  striking  as  the  figures  I  have  given  ;  yet  they  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  In  1861  to  1864  therei  were  5,886 
evictions- — far  less  than  we  dealt  with  in  previous  times,  but 
still,  sad  to  say,  enough  : 

Agrarian 
Evictions.  Crimes. 

1861 1,092         with        363 

1862 1,136  „  349 

1863 '.734  ,.  304 

1864 1,924  „  178 


5,886  1,224 


Now,  compare  those  again  with  what  I  have  stated  before : — 

Evictions.  Crimes. 

1879 1,238  863 

1880 2,110  2,589 

1881 3,41s  41439 

1882 11,964  3,432 

1 1,964        9,023 

Crimes. 
1861 — 1864         .         .         .         .         4'8    to  an  eviction. 
1879— 1882         ....         1-3  „ 

I  have  also  taken  one  other  table,  which  was  put  in  by 
Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  with  referepce  to  the  county  of  Kerry. 
We  have  brought  the  figures  of  different  quarters  together,  so 
as  to  put  them  before  you — 

Evictions.  Agrarian 

Crimes, 

1879 70  13 

1880 191  298 

The  first  year  is  before  the  Land  League  in  Kerry.  In 
1880,  when  Land  Leaguism  was  rife,  191  evicted  families  and 
298  agrarian  crimes. 

Evictions.  Agrarian 

Crimes. 

1881 192         401 

1882 293         347 

Now,  we  get  the  suspension  of  the  more  active  proportions, 
in  consequence  of  the  Crimes  Act  being  in  operation. 

Evicted  Agrarian 

Families,  Crimes. 

1883 403  146 

1884 410  117 

13* 
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Then  comes — 

Evicted 

Agrarian 
Crimes. 

Families. 

1885    . 

358 

180 

1886   .       .       .       . 

538 

209 

•  1887    .... 

354 

106 

This  table,  therefore,  shows  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  evictions  produced,  if  they  produced  it  at  all,  such 
outrage  and  crime  as  existed  during  the  years  1880,  1881,  and 
1882.  A  mass  of  evidence  has  been  given  directly  in  this  case 
that  evictions  did  not  produce  crime,  by  Mr.  Dominick  Barry, 
Mr.  Allan  Bell,  Rudden,  Kelly,  Hennessey,  Shea,  Maurice 
Leonard,  Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Hussey.  I  cannot 
mention  Mr.  Hussey's  name  without  asking  your  permission  to 
say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  his  evidence.  Mr.  Hussey 
came  into  the  witness-box,  and  he  literally  was  uncross- 
examined  by  either  counsel  or  respondents  in  person,  upon 
any  act  of  his,  and  then,  without  putting  one  word  to  him,  my 
friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  thought  it  right  within  the  province 
of  his  advocacy  to  make  certain  statements,  which  have  not 
been  proved  at  all,  and  to  apply  on  his  own  statement  this 
language. 

"The  resolution  and  its  main  purposes  are  directed  to 
the  condemnation  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been,  and 
if  the  facts  be  as  I  have  said,  the  cruel,  the  harsh,  and  the 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  Mr.  Hussey." 

I  am  claiming  for  a  witness  who  appears  here,  that  if  he  is 
to  be  dealt  with  in  such  language,  certainly  the  facts  upon 
which  that  language  is  based  should  have  been  put  forward  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  and  then  if  the  facts  be 
true,  there  ought  to  have  been  an  attempt  made  to  prove  those 
facts. 

Now  in  1878,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  movement, 
there  was  an  increase  of  crime  and  also  an  increase  of  evictions. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  some  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
that,  but  the  analysis  of  the  list  of  crime,  I  think,  will  almost 
dispose  of  the  matter  of  itself.  In  the  year  1877  there  were 
236  agrarian  crimes,  and  in  the  year  1878  there  were  301, 
which  is  an  increase,  but  of  course,  a  very  different  increase  to 
that  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  subsequent  years.  There- 
fore, that  will  leave  an  increase  of  65  during  1877  and  1878, 
of  which   39   are   threatening  letters.     I   ought   not   to   put 
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threatening  letters  entirely  on  one  side ;  but  that  is  an  unusual 
proportion.  You  never  find  a  year,  I  think,  where  the  threaten- 
ing letters  bear  such  a  proportion  in  their  number  to  other 
crime  as  that  increase.  Now,  we  have  an  increase  of  26  other 
crimes.  Of  course,  when  we  deal  with  the  subsequent  increases 
of  301  to  863,  of  863  to  2,589,  and  2,589  to  4,439,  with  a 
proportion  of  threatening  letters  to  other  crime,  by  way  of 
comparison  the  increase  is  almost  as  nothing.  But  there  is 
this  strange  matter  in  connection  with  this  increase  of  crime  in 
1878,  which  causes  me  to  say  I  can  find  no  principle  which 
controls  the  increase.  In  the  province  of  Leinster,  which  is  a 
comparatively  prosperous  province,  most  of  the  counties  being 
within  the  English  pale,  as  it  is  termed,  comprising  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Louth,  Longford,  Queen's  co.,  Westmeath, 
Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  there  is  an  increase  of  24 ;  and  when  we 
come  to  subsequent  times  it  is  not  there  that  you  find  the  increase 
in  crime.  In  Ulster  there  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease.  The 
return  is  entirely  the  same.  In  Munster  you  have  an  increase 
of  21.  It  contains  the  rich  county  of  Limerick,  where  there 
is  an  increase  of  9.  In  these  two  provinces,  comparatively  to 
Connaught  rich  provinces,  you  have  an  increase  of  45,  cover- 
ing nearly  double  the  whole  increase  we  have  to  deal  with, 
namely,  26.  That  is  the  increase  in  those  two  comparatively 
rich  and  peaceful  and  prosperous  provinces.  Now,  we  get  the 
poor  province  of  Connaught  which  contains  this  district  to  a 
great  extent  that  we  have  mentioned,  the  fringe  district  of 
Galway  and  Mayo,  and  also  the  districts  of  Roscommon  and 
Sligo,  where  the  crime  was  increasing  in  1879  and  1880,  and 
in  that'  province  of  Connaught  singularly  enough,  no  increase, 
but  a  decrease  of  19.  In  Galway  there  is  an  increase 
of  7.  In  Leitrim  it  is  minus  i  ;  in  Mayo,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  poorest  county,  it  is  minus  28  ;  Roscommon  plus 
1 ;  Sligo  plus  2  ;  leaving  the  result  of  minus  19.  I  therefore 
put  it  to  you  on  these  figures  that  you  will  find  the  increase 
varies  so  much  and  the  decrease  exists  also  with  such  variation 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  there  was  any  principle  con- 
trolling this  alteration,  and  that  the  causes  were  probably  of  a 
local  character.  I  cannot  explain  it.  I  have  no  theory  to  give 
why  it  was  that  in  Connaught  there  was  a  decrease  of  crime, 
looking  at  the  enormous  increase  which , afterwards  occurred, 
and  that  there  should  be  an  increase  at  this  time  in  the 
prosperous  counties. 
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Now  the  increase  of  evictions  in  Connaught  between  1877 
and  1878  proportionately  is  an  enormous  increase.  It  increased 
from  118  to  365,  more  than  double.  Yet  in  the  province  where 
you  get  that  greater  increase  of  evictions  than  in  any  other 
province,  you  get  the  decrease  of  crime.  In  Munster,  where 
I  have  shown  that  the  increase  was  21,  the  increase  in  eviction 
is  not  so  great;  it  is  117  to  252.  In  Leinster,  where  the 
increase  also  is  a  large  one,  an  increase  of  24,  the  eviction  is 
from  160  to  275.  That  is  considerably  less  than  it  is  in 
Connaught.  We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  Ulster.  The  crime 
remained  in  statu  quo,  and  the  increase  of  eviction  is  from  68 
to  88.  I  find  no  special  reason  for  the  increase  of  crime  in 
1878.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  have  had  an  immense  number  of  com- 
munications made  to  me  upon  every  conceivable  portion  of 
this  case.  I  have  had  poetry  sent  to  me  and  prose  sent  to 
me,  and  nearly  every  person  discussed,  and  I  have  had  a  great 
many  suggestions  upon  this  point  sent  to  me ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ought  to  give  any  to  your  Lordships.  It  is  sug- 
gested there  was  a  very  bad  season  in  England,  and  the 
wet  season  prevented  money  being  earned  here,  and  that 
consequently  many  of  the  small  holders  were  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. But  I  am  told  this  is  perfectly  unsound,  for  this 
reason,  that  those  men  came  from  Connaught,  while  there  you 
get  the  greater  eviction,  but  the  less  crime. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  second  head  of  treatment  of  the 
evictions ;  and  I  submit  this  is  a  most  important  matter  in 
connection  with  the  whole  matter  of  this  case,  as  well  as  with 
these  particular  cases.  What  was  the  object  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  Land  League  at  this  time  ?  Avowedly,  and 
proved  to  reiteration,  they  were  warring  against  landlordism. 
What  would  be  the  warfare  they  would  carry  on  against  land- 
lordism ?  To  cause  the  landlord  to  obtain  a  lower  rent  ? 
What  may  be  regarded  as  a  just  rent  would  do  very  little  harm 
to  the  landlord ;  it  would  be  a  well-secured  rent,  and  all  that 
would  take  place  would  be  that  he  would  get  some  percentage 
less  than  he  had  previously  received  by  way  of  payment  of 
rent ;  but  that  would  not  drive  him  out  of  Ireland.  What 
was  intended  was  to  unsettle  Ireland  by  driving  landlordism 
away ;  and  so  what  was  wished  was  that  farms  should  become 
vacant,  and  therefore  being  vacant,  of  course  no  rent  would 
be  received  by  the  landlord,  and  that  then  the  landlord  should 
not  be  allowed  to  farm  it  for  himself.     The  result  would  be 
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that  real  injury  would  be  done  to  the  landlord ;  and  so  after 
a  time,  not  being  able  to  occupy  that  possession,  he  would  be 
got  rid  of.  From  first  to  last,  both  by  leaders  and  by  the  rank 
and  file,  the  view  I  have  just  presented  was  ever  acted  upon, 
and  every  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  by  solicitations,  by 
threats,  by  recompense,  to  induce  these  tenants  not  to  pay 
their  rents  at  all,  and  to  induce  them  to  sufiFer  eviction,  so  that 
the  land  might  be  derelict,  and  the  landlord  thus  deprived  of 
his  means  of  livelihood. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now  what  is  the  moral  view  of 
this  question.  I  am  taking  the  facts,  and  applying  those  facts 
to  the  quality  of  the  evictions,  and  to  the  effect  that  the 
evictions  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  people  evicted 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  first  weapon,  I  think,  to  induce  the  tenant  not  to  pay 
rent  that  I  need  refer  to  is  the  notices  not  to  pay.  Notices 
to  the  tenants  were  scattered  about,  telling  them  they  must 
not  pay.  So  Dennis  Fee  ley  proves  what  I  am  now  stating. 
"  There  were  notices  posted  up,"  he  says,  "  for  the  people  not 
to  pay  rent  after  the  first  Irishtown  meeting." 

There  was  another  instance.  Allan  Bell  proves  that  threaten- 
ing notices  were  sent  to  all  Lord  Dunsandle's  tenants  on  the 
23rd  December,  1880 — "Any  man  who  will  pay  rent  now  will 
be  boycotted,  and  get  the  contents  of  this  card."  These  may 
not  be  regarded  in  the  sense  that  they  were  brought  home  to 
any  one,  but  they  were  scattered.  Then  Mr.  Allan  Bell  proves 
that  whilst  these  notices  were  posted  or  sent  to  Lord  Dun- 
sandle's tenants  there  were  no  evictions,  and  yet  this  district 
was  a  very  criminal  district. 

Now  I  have  to  bring  the  matter  nearer  home.  I  have, 
first,  a  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar's  on  the  21st  October,  1880. 
It  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  "  Pay  no  rent,"  but  it 
goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  persons  are  to  pay  only  a 
certa'in  rent.     The  advice  that  Mr.  Biggar  gives  is  : — 

"  Name  a  certain  number  of  good  tenants  not  to  pay 
more  than  the  Government  valuation  of  the  land.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  namely, 
that  masters  and  employers  enter  into  arrangements. 
[He  here  referred  to  the  trades  unions  in  England  and 
Scotland.]  Now,  all  we  propose  is  this,  that  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  should  enter  into  a  similar  undertaking. 
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If  no  one  shall  pay  more  than  the  Government  valuation 
for  the  land,  and  if  he  refuses  to  take  that  rent,  why 
give  him  nothing  until  he  chooses  to  alter  his  mind. 
Then,  with  regard  to  not  paying  more  than  a  reasonable 
rent  that  the  landlord  may  evict.  Well,  now,  what  then 
becomes  of  the  duty  of  the  Land  League?  The  duty 
of  the  Land  League  is,  first  of  all,  to  get  the  best  legal 
advice.  Then,  suppose  you  are  unsuccessful,  the  next 
move  you  take  is  then  for  all  parties  who  are  members  of 
the  Land  League " 

That  sentence  is  unfinished,  a  confusion  takes  place,  a 
jostling  of  a  policeman  or  something  occurred  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Biggar  proceeds  to  say  it  was  too  tedious,  and  he  would 
not  pursue  the  subject. 

There  are  two  speeches  which  I  also  wish  to  refer  to,  one 
of  Mr.  Sexton's,  on  the  same  day,  the  21st  October,  1880,  in 
which  he  says  this  : — 

"  First  of  all,  we  say  that  the  local  branches  of  the 
Land  League  should  consult  together  in  these  troublesome 
times,  and  agree  what  rent  they  will  pay  to  their  landlords. 
Let  them  offer  this  rent,  it  may  be  Griffiths'  valuation, 
offer  whatever  you  can  fairly  pay.  If  the  landlord  will 
not  have  it,  why  you  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  it.  Let 
him,  if  he  wishes,  have  recourse  to  law  for  his  rights, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  in  every  such  case,  the  National 
Land  League  will  be  ready  to  give  you  liberal  help  from 
its  funds.  Well,  if  the  tenant  is  turned  out,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  assist  him.  Then  next  you  must  resolve 
that  not  one  of  you  shall  take  the  farm — I  do  not  care 
what  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  may  say — that  you  will 
not,  any  of  you,  take  the  farm  from  which  any  man  has 
been  evicted ;  and  that  you  will  not  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  that  farm  by  buying  any  cattle  from  off  it. 
There  is  one  point  upon  which  this  resolution  is  silent, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any  man  be  found 
among  you  to  violate  the  rule  which  you  have  laid  down, 
if  any  man  be  found  who  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  it  is  your  duty,  it  is  your  right, 
to  make  evident  the  feeling  which  the  action  of  that 
man  caused  in  your  minds.  You  have  no  idea.  I  am 
sure  none  of  you  would  commit  an  outrage.     Outrage 
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hurts  our  cause.  It  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  man, 
but  it  raises  the  cry  for  coercion,  and  which  may  perhaps 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  our  movement,  and  do 
material  hurt.  Any  man  who  violates  the  law  which  you 
have  laid  down,  you  must  leave  that  man  as  lonely,  in 
the  midst  of  a  populous  town,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
on  the  island.  Remember  these  three  rules  ; — First,  that 
you  will  not  take  a  farm  from  which  any  one  has  been 
evicted." 

(There  is  no  word  "  justly  "  or  "  unjustly  "  there.) 

"  Second,  that  you  will  not  buy  the  produce  of  such 
farm  ;  and  third,  that  you  will  not  give  countenance  to 
any  person  who  takes  such  a  farm.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
if  you  find  in  your  towns  any  shopkeeper  incurring  the 
favour  of  the  landlords,  the  people  have  a  ready  way  of 
dealing  with  these  people.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you 
to  go  into  his  shop  and  ask  him  to  take  down  any  of  his 
goods." 

In  that  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton's  the  rent  to  be  ascertained 
was  a  one-sided  valuation  according  to  the  tenant's  view.  If 
the  landlord  did  not  choose  to  take  it,  pay  none — keep  your 
rent.     And  of  course  eviction  followed. 

On  August  15th,  1880,  at  Kildare,  Mr.  Dillon  made  this 
speech.  It  was  one  of  the  "  young  men's  "  speeches,  in  which 
this  advice  is  given  to  the  tenants  : — 

"  No  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The 
country  is  emerging  out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  a  good  season  if  you  will  not  be  in  a  good  position 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of 
rent  this  year,  then  the  good  harvests  will  go  to  the 
landlords.  Therefore  this  year  there  shall  be  no  arrears 
of  rent  paid." 

That,  of  course,  tells  these  people  they  were  to  pay  no 
rent,  and  what  is  the  landlord  to  do  ?  Of  course  eviction 
would  follow. 

I  want  to  read  one  more  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's,  because  it 
is  a'  very  practical  statement  of  how  these  evictions  were  pro- 
duced.    It  is  made  at  Loughrea,  on  March  17th,  1881  : — 

"  Well  now,  I  will  quote  you  an  example  to  show  you 
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what  is  done  in  this  way  in  my  county.  Yesterday,  in 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  a  farmer,  who  was  a  rich  farmer,  a 
man  who  could  have  well  paid  his  rent,  but  he  would  not 
go  back  on  his  neighbour  and  do  what  his  neighbour  could 
not  do.  Thirty-nine  fat  bullocks  were  driven  off  his  farm 
— and  mind,  he  was  a  Protestant  amongst  Catholics — they 
were  driven  into  the  pound  in  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
A  great  crowd  of  farmers  entered.  Not  a  soul,  no 
auctioneer  could  be  got  to  sell  the  cattle.  That  shows 
how  sound  the  organisation  is  in  Tipperary,  and  how  every 
man  in  Tipperary  is  with  the  League." 

Here  was  the  case  of  a  man,  a  rich  farmer,  who  no  one  says 
was  incapable  of  paying  the  rent,  held  up  as  a  person  whose 
example  is  to  be  followed,  that  this  rich  man  should  not  pay 
his  rent  because  others  around  him  did  not  wish,  or  could 
not  pay  it ;  and  so  when  the  rich  farmer  I  presume  is  evicted, 
then  that  eviction  is  pointed  to  as  a  cause  of  crime.  What 
was  the  landlord  to  do?  It  is  not  said  that  this  Tipperary 
man  was  over-rented.  There  was  no  rack-rent  here.  Even 
according  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's  definition  of 
economic  rent,  he  could  pay.  He  had  found  his  expenses. 
He  had  a  balance  in  hand,  and  could  pay.  "  No,"  says  Mr. 
Dillon,  "as  this  man  did,  you  ought  to  do." 

Another  leader,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  speaks  at 
Ballymote,  in  Kerry,  on  the  8th  May,  1881.  He  tells  his 
view : — 

"  Now  I  may  tell  you  how  I  allowed  them  to  work  a 
few  days  ago  in  Wexford." 

(Allowed  them  to  work !) 

"  I  found  out  how  much  interest  there  was  in  each  farm, 
and  I  allowed  these  gentlemen  to  buy  away  until  it  came 
within  one  pound  of  the  execution,  and  I  walked  up  to  the 
sheriff  and  said  to  the  tenant,  '  Give  him  the  rent.'  Mr. 
Goddard  wanted  the  fellow  to  stick  to  the  sale.  But  I  was 
too  sure  that  the  sheriff  could  not  do  it,  and  I  made  him 
afraid  to  do  so.  If  you  attend  any  of  these  sales  on  no 
account  do  not  pay  auctioneer's  fees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  himself  to  put  up  these  things,  and  as  I  told  one  of 
them  in  Meath  he  was  often  engaged  in  dirtier  work." 
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So  here  with  the  tenant  looking  on,  able  to  pay,  Mr. 
Harrington  says  he  allowed  a  sale  to  go  on.  Mr.  Harrington, 
a  Kerry  man,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  Wexford,  says 
to  the  tenant,  "  Now  pay,"  and  these  tenants,  obeying  the  Land 
League,  would  not  pay  until  they  were  told  to  pay.  So,  of 
course,  if  Mr.  Harrington  had  not  exercised  this  will,  the 
rent  would  not  have  been  paid,  and  the  evictions  would  have 
to  follow. 

Now  we  come  to  the  more  general  exercise  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  payment  of  rent.  My  frjend's  view  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  organisation  to  prevent  a  tenant  paying  his 
rent.  The  tenant  does  not  wish  to  abstain  from  paying  it, 
because  he  knows  the  danger  of  losing  his  holding ;  but  these 
leaders  were  willing  that  the  tenants  should  lose  their  holdings, 
and  so  the  evictions  should  be  created. 

In  Mr.  Parnell's  speech  at  Ennis,  on  September  19th,  1880, 
there  is  a  threat  made  that  no  rent  may  be  paid,  and  in  his 
evidence  Mr.  Sexton  says  that  no  rent  was  "  in  the  air  "  through 
1881. 

Now  again  tracing,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
drama,  there  is  another  motive  power  in  these  transactions — 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford.     We  have  it  stated : — 

"  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Con- 
vention, then  read  two  cablegrams,  the  first  from  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  '  Irish  World,' 
and  the  second  from  the  Chicago  Land  League.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ford  forwarded  30,000  francs  (;^i,2oo),  and  adjured 
the  Convention  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  '  No  Rent.'  In 
the  name  of  800  American  branches,  he  asked  the  Irish 
farmers  to  hold  the  harvest  if  they  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
hearten America." 

The  date  of  that  is  September  1881.  It  is  a  statement 
made  at  a  Convention  in  Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  Sexton,  one  of 
the  secretaries,  read  that  from  Patrick  Ford  ;^i,2oo  subscrip- 
tions had  been  received  on  the  suggestion  that  no  rent  should 
be  paid.  We  have  also  evidence  from  the  "Irish  World  "a 
little  more  forward  in  date,  throwing  back  its  light.  That  is 
within  the  period  for  which  your  Lordships  allowed  the  "Irish 
World"  to  go  in,  so  that  it  is  evidence  : — 

"  Much  is  said  about  the  policy  of  No  Rent.     It  has 
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been  asserted  that  the  '  Irish  World '  is  responsible  for  the 
issuance  of  the  No  Rent  manifesto.  There  is  a  double 
edge  to  this  charge — one  edge  cuts  at  the  so-called  '  dicta- 
torship '  of  the  '  Irish  World,'  and  the  other  strikes  at  the 
assumed  imbecility  of  the  Irish  Land  League  Executive, 
Curious  enough,  this  cry  of '  dictatorship '  raised  against  the 
'  Irish  World '  has  originated  with  the  very  selfsame  men 
who  here  in  New  York  started  the  cry  of  '  dictator ' 
against  Mr.  Parnell  two  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  J 
favoured  a  No  Rent  campaign,  it  is  true  that  I  cabled  over 
to  Mr.  Egan,  urging  him  and  the  Land  League  to  issue  a 
No  Rent  manifesto,  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  dictated  it. 
That  document  as  it  has  since  appeared  had  been  already 
in  manuscript  before  my  cable  reached  Paris.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Parnell  himself,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  in  July  last, 
stated  that  he  had  in  contemplation  the  advisement  of  '  a 
strike  against  all  rents  in  the  fall.'  Now  that  the  project 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  this  ray  of  light  will  not  be  deemed 
uninstructive  or  irrelevant." 

Of  course  it  is  right  that  I  should  remind  you  that  Mr. 
Parnell  said  that  his  memory  was  that  he  did  not  write  this 
letter.  It  is  stated  here  by  the  "Irish  World"  that  he  did. 
He  proceeded,  immediately  afterwards,  to  say  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  an  untrue  statement.  However,  there  we  have  the 
"Irish  World's"  statement  of  the  view  which  they  took  about 
the  nonpayment  of  rent. 

Then  we  come  to  the  immediate  action  about  these  No  Rent 
manifestoes,  which  must  have  produced  evictions.  Again  the 
action  is  from  Patrick  Ford.  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  in 
October  1881,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  from  Ford  to  Egan,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  immediately  after  the  arrest : — 

"  Communicate  with  Mr.  Parnell,  if  possible,  consult 
your  colleagues,  and  then  issue  a  manifesto.  No  Rent." 

Then  there  is  a  reply  from  Egan  to  Ford  of  the  same 
date : — 

"  Your  suggestion  is  approved.  Prompt  measures  are 
now  in  progress  to  procure  a  general  strike  against  rent. 
The  manifesto  will  be  issued  without  delay.  It  is  the  only 
weapon  now  that  remains  in  our  hands." 
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Now,  the  result  is  that  three  No  Rent  manifestoes  are  issued. 
The  first — I  must  give  it  precedence— ^was  what  we  call  the 
Kilmainham  No  Rent  manifesto,  signed  by  those  who  were  in 
Kilmainham  (as  Mr.  Parnell  says  there  were  many  means  of 
communication),  and  Mr.  Uavitt's  name  affixed  to  it  by  a  person 
who,  I  presume,  assumed  he  had  authority  so  to  do.  The 
other  two  are  manifestoes  issued  by  Egan  and  Ford.  Egan's 
manifesto,  which  is  distributed  throughout  Ireland,  is  a  strong 
manifesto,  and  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Ireland : — 

"  Meet  the  action  of  the  English  Government  with  a 
determined  passive  resistance.  The  No  Rent  banner  has 
been  raised,  and  it  remains  with  the  people  now  to  prove 
themselves  dastards  or  men." 

"  Pay  No  Rent. 
"  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

"  Such  is  the  programme  now  before  the  country. 
Adopt  it,  and  it  will  lead  you  to  free  land  and  happy 
homes.  Reject  it,  and  slavery  and  degradation  will  be 
your  portion. 

"Pay  no  Rent. 

"The  person  who  does  should  be  visited  with  the 
severest  sentence  of  social  ostracism. 

"  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

"  Cast  out  the  person  who  enters  it  as  a  renegade  to 
his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow-men." 

Then  it  proceeds  with  many  reasons  : — 

"  No  Rent. 

"  Your  brethren  in  America  have  risen  to  the  crisis, 
and  are  ready  to  supply  you  with  unlimited  funds,  pro- 
vided you  maintain  your  attitude  of  passive  resistance  and 

"Pay  No  Rent. 
"  No  Rent. 
"The  tenants  of  Ireland  have  still  one  tremendous 
move  in  their  power,  and  that  is  to  quietly  stay  at  home 
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and /ay  no  rent.  I  believe  that  if  they  unitedly  adopted 
a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  which  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  landlords  to  combat,  it  would 
lead  to  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  that  Ireland  has 
ever  known.'' 

Now,  there  is  an  observation  to  be  made  upon  this  mani- 
festo. In  the  first  place  as  to  all  these  manifestoes  it  is  said 
they  were  not  acted  upon  for  long,  and  I  will  show  why  they 
were  not  acted  upon.  Mr.  Parnell  says  this  was  a  very 
condemnable  manifesto.  That  is  what  Mr.  Parnell  says  now. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  it  was  condemnable  because 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  acted  independently,  but  Mr.  Parnell  with 
his  great  authority  signed  also  a  No  Rent  manifesto  intended 
by  him  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  all  rent,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  not  to  be  paid.  Then  we  have  the  third  from  Patrick 
Ford. 


"No  Rent. 

"Parnell. 

"  Davitt. 

Sexton. 

Brennan, 

"  Dillon. 

Kettle. 

Egan. 

"  Fly  the  Land  Court !     'Tis  a  sham,  a  fraud  ! 

"  He  who  acts  the  traitor  in  the  hour  of  Ireland's  trial 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  his  villainy.  "Tis  a  noble  cause 
you  are  engaged  in — 'tis  a  holy  crusade  against  a  hell- 
born  class — a  class  who  has  plundered  you  and  yours  for 
centuries — a  class  who  has  grown  fat  upon  the  blood  of 
yourselves  and  your  children^a  class  who,  rotting  in  lust 
and  covered  with  human  gore,  stalk  through  the  land 
scattering  sickness,  sorrow,  misery,  affliction,  hunger, 
want,  and  desolation  in  their  loathsome  path.  'Tis  a  war 
of  right  against  might,  of  justice  and  liberty  against 
tyranny  and  oppression — of  charity,  humanity,  and  Chris- 
tianity against  selfishness,  brutality,  and  immorality. 

"  Stand  firm,  undaunted,  undeterred  in  your  resolve  to 
have  the  land  that  gave  you  birth,  and  though  60,000 
bayonets  may  bristle  round  you,  and  buckshot  rain  upon 
you,  God  is  with  you,  and  you  cannot  be  defeated. 

"  One  more  blow  and  victory  is  yours. 

"  Hold  the  rent,  hold  the  harvest,  hold  the  land,  and 
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the   new   year   which  is   about   to  dawn  upon  us   shall 
welcome  a  nation  from  bondage  released. 

"To  the  Men  of  Ireland. 

"  Office  of  the  '  Irish  World,'  N.  Y. 

"  Men  of  Ireland  ! — The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
you.     Stand  together. 

"  Be  faithful  to  your  imprisoned  chiefs.  Obey  the 
manifesto.     'No  Rent.' 

"  Prepare  for  sacrifices.     Be  brave,  but  prudent. 

"  Rely  on  America.  Money  and  sympathy  will  flow 
over  to  you.  We  will  succour  the  children  of  the  evicted, 
and  honour  moral  heroes. 

"  Landlords  must  go. 

"  Be  true  to  principle,  and  redemption  is  assured." 

Again  Mr.  Parnell  immediately  says  he  does  not  approve 
of  that.  "  I  think  it  is  a  most  reprehensible  production." 
He  says  he  never  heard  of  it  before.  Again  the  observation 
is,  the  principle  of  it  is  contained  in  Mr.  Parnell's  own  mani- 
festo, and  this  matter  was  discussed  in  the  American  campaign 
of  1 88 1.  We  have  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  approving 
of  it  in  a  speech  which  is  reported  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber:— 

"  The  gentlemen  who  talk  about  morality  should  go  to 
the  school  for  aesthetics,  and  not  deal  with  practical  men. 
Ireland  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  '  No  Rent '  to  bring 
landlordism  to  its  knees.  He  told  them  there  was  not 
a  responsible  man  in  the  League  who  had  not  thought  of 
raising  the  cry  of  '  No  Rent.'  .  .  .  You  have  given  money 
generously  arui  nobly.  I  never  heard  a  decent  man  ask 
what  was  done  with  that  money." 

I  come  now  to  explain  how  it  is  this  No  Rent  manifesto, 
in  spite  of  the  active  exertions  of  the  leaders,  did  not  entirely 
succeed.  The  Chicago  Convention  of  November  30th,  1881, 
approved  of  the  endorsement  of  the  No  Rent  manifesto ;  and 
Mr.  Healy  shows  how  it  was  that  this  No  Rent  proposition  did 
not  succeed. 

"  Why  was  it  that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  No  Rent 
manifesto  ?  I  am  in  favour  of  no  rent,  not  merely  as  a 
temporary  policy,  but  for  all  time.     But  the  consideration 
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of  our  men  was  this,  is  it  expedient  ?  And  we  considered 
that  it  was  not  expedient,  because  we  did  not  believe  that 
our  people  at  that  time  were  worked  up  to  it,  and  we 
would  adopt  no  policy  which  would  lead  to  disaster  or 
defeat." 

For  one  moment  let  us  see  what  this  means.  Here  were 
these  tenants,  with  nothing  to  live  upon  probably  but  the 
interest  they  had  upon  the  soil.  They  were,  many  of  them, 
willing  to  pay  their  rent,  and  then  came  these  agitators,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  has  the  slightest  interest  in  the  soil  of  Ireland. 
Who  were  the  tenant  farmers  that  were  at  this  time  exerting 
themselves  as  leaders  ?  I  will  not  go  through  the  list,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Kettle,  we  can  scarcely  find  one.  But 
what  were  the  agitators  doing  ?  They  were  working  up  the 
people.  These  agitators,  with  nothing  to  lose  themselves,  were 
working  these  tenant  farmers  up  on  this  policy  of  unsettlement, 
this  war  against  landlordism,  and  because  these  unhappy  men 
would  not  be  worked  up  and  would  only  travel  with  the 
agitators  to  a  certain  point,  then  and  then  only  is  the  policy  of 
the  No  Rent  manifesto  departed  from.  But  if  the  process  of 
working  up  according  to  Mr.  Healy  had  succeeded,  and  if  they 
could  have  prevailed  upon  these  tenant  farmers,  and  they  did 
their  best  to  prevail  upon  them,  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  land- 
lord by  letting  the  farm  become  derelict,  then  there  would  have 
been  more  evictions  than  we  have  now,  and  the  reason  why 
evictions  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  comparatively  or 
in  fact  in  1849  ^^'^  1852  is  that  there  had  been  progress  of 
events.  There  had  been  greater  light  coming  to  the  Irish 
tenant  farmer.  There  had  been  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
There  had  been  at  the  latter  portion  of  this  time  that  charter 
to  the  tenant  of  Ireland,  the  Land  Act  of  1881  j  and  at  last 
they  would  not  be  dragged  into  action  by  the  men  who  were 
striving  to  work  them  up,  and  so  they  resisted  the  policy  which, 
as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  it  was  carried  into  effect,  produced 
eviction,  and  if  the  tenants  had  not  yielded  to  it  would  have 
produced  far  greater  eviction  still.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
reading  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  show  what  this 
working  up  meant.  My  learned  friend,  making  reference  to 
the  No  Rent  manifesto,  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  justify  it.     I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Parnell 
would  justify  it ;  if  he  did,  he  would  say  this,  that  it  was  an 
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unconstitutional  blow  in   return  for  an  unconstitutional 
blow." 

Then  my  friend  proceeds  : — 

"  But  as  regards  any  actual  operation  in  the  with- 
holding of  the  payment  of  rents,  I  boldly  profess  this 
opinion,  that  looking  to  the  position  of  the  ordinary  Irish 
tenant,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  resource  to  look  to  but 
continued  occupation  of  his  holding,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  organisation,  however  strong,  or  external  induce- 
ment, however  forcibly  put,  will  prevent  that  man  from 
paying  the  rent,  even  the  unjust  rent  which  he  owes  by 
the  terms  of  his  contract,  provided  he  has  the  means  to 
do  it,  if  the  alternative  is  that  he  is  to  lose  for  himself  and 
his  family  and  his  children,  the  protection  of  his  house 
and  home." 

Now  when  the  Land  League  leaders  were  working  up  the 
tenants  they  knew  that.     They  knew  what  my  friend  here  says. 

They  put  such  pressure  upon  them  as  they  could  by  these 
No  Rent  manifestoes,  but  that  did  not  suffice.  So  there  had 
to  be  other  action  in  order  to  deal  with  this  class,  who  would 
not  be  worked  up,  and  who  clung  to  their  holdings,  as  Sir 
Charles  Russell  says. 

My  Lords,  they  produced  an  agency  which  is  ever  powerful, 
an  agency  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
agency  was  carried,  any  one  had  opportunity  of  seeing  who 
was  in  court  at  the  time  my  friend,  the  Attorney-General  (I 
am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  I  should  have  recalled  his  memory  to 
a  pleasant  scene),  cross-examined  one  of  the  ladies  who  con- 
ducted the  campaign  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League.  It  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Land  League  had  been  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's 
Act.  Some  had  gone  to  America.  Only  a  very  few  remained. 
I  think  Mr.  Biggar  was  at  large.  I  think  Mr.  Biggar,  reducing 
his  love  of  liberty  to  personal  dimensions,  never  put  himself 
within  the  jurisdiction  or  the  operation  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act. 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  gave  anybody  an  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  him  in  a  manner  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
denounce  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  unconstitutional  authority. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Land  League 
leaders  were  scattered,  and  so  the  Ladies'  Land  League  came 
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into  operation.  And  we  have  an  account — I  need  not  say 
most  eloquently  told — given  by  the  lady  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  these  transactions,  I  mean  Mrs.  Delahunt,  who  was 
known  at  this  time  as  Miss  Reynolds,  as  to  the  part  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  took  in  working  up  the  tenants.  I  think 
that  is  the  better  term. 

Your  Lordships  will  perhaps  bear  in  mind  (I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  will  never  forget  it)  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  lady  I  term  Miss  Reynolds  by  the  head  of 
the  English  bar.  She  was  Mrs.  Kenny  at  the  time  she  was  in 
America,  and  this  was  the  description,  given  by  Mr  Frank 
Byrne,  which  was  put  to  her  by  my  learned  friend  : — 

"  With  Mrs.  Kenny's  permission  I  would  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  to  Mr.  Ford's  as  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Mrs.  Kenny  is  held  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  In 
my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  Great 
Britain,  I  naturally  became  familiar  with  many  facts  con- 
cerning the  noble  work  being  done  by  the  Ladies'  Land 
League,  and  I  found  that  on  every  occasion  where  the 
practical  portion  of  the  work  was  to  be  done.  Miss 
Reynolds  was  to  be  found  in  the  forefront. 

"  Captain  O'Meagher  Condon  said  that  he  highly  and 
warmly  appreciated  the  generous  and  devoted  efforts 
made  by  Mrs.  Kenny  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  caused  by 
landlord  evictions  in  Ireland. 

"Arthur  M.  Forrester  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  adding  his  mite  to  the  well-deserved  tribute  of 
praise  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Kenny.  From  village  to 
village,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  she  rode  ahead  of  the  flying 
column  of  peelers  and  dragoons,  cheering  the  despondent, 
warning  the  wavering,  threatening  the  cowardly." 

Now  we  saw  that  lady  in  the  box,  and  she  is  asked  what 
this  meant,  and  the  Attorney-General  pressed  the  lady  home  as 
to  what  she  did  when  she  warned  the  wavering,  and  when  she 
threatened  the  cowardly.  Then  of  course  the  result  was, 
we  find,  from  her  own  acknowledgment,  that  she  was  deal- 
ing with  those  unfortunate  tenants  who  were  willing  to  pay 
their  rent.  The  account  proceeds.  This  was  put  to  Miss 
Reynolds.  It  was  said  in  her  presence,  and  she  does  not 
seem  to  doubt  it : — 
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"  There  was  no  time  for  Miss  Reynolds  to  lose.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  inmates  of  the  next  cabin  they 
■  proposed  to  visit  should  be  forewarned,  should  be  told 
that  they  would  be  aided  in  their  struggle  against  land- 
lordism, and  sternly  instructed  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
pay  no  rent.  So  over  a  fence,  across  a  ditch,  through 
dirty,  muddy,  ploughed  fields,  scrambling  through  hedges, 
and  wading  through  bogs,  went  Miss  Reynolds,  and  when 
the  horse  and  foot  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  she  had  been  before  them,  and  that 
their  forced  march  was  all  for  nothing. 

{Q.)  "  Does  that  substantially  represent  what  was 
said? — {A.)  I  think  so.  (Q.)  It  does  represent,  does  it 
not,  a  fair  description  of  what  was  said? — {A.)  Pretty 
fair.  {Q.)  Of  the  work  you  were  engaged  in  ? — {A.)  Pretty 
fair.  (Q.)  Now  let  us  just  go  back  to  this  :  '  Threatening 
the  cowardly,'  Did  you  not  on  many  occasions  in  the 
autumn  of  r88i  and  1882  threaten  persons  who  had 
expressed  their  intention  to  pay  their  rent  ? — {A.)  I  do 
not  really  believe  I  did.  On  my  own  account  I  may 
have  told  them  they  should  not  have  paid  rent  under 
these  circumstances." 

(Well,  but   Miss   Reynolds  was,  as   was  described  here, 
acting  for  the  Land  League.     She  was  the  flying  column.) 

{Q.)  "I  call  your  attention  to  what  you  said  you  did 
upon  your  own  account  ? — {A.)  I  never  had  orders." 

(She  was  acting  prominently  on  her  own  idea  of  what  was 
right.) 

"  That  is  one  thing  certain.  {Q.)  I  will  come  to 
the  question  of  orders  directly.  '  Threatening  the 
cowardly.'  What  did  you  understand  by  the  '  cowardly '  ? 
— {A.)  By  the  cowardly?  Those  who  would  not  stand 
by  their  fellow-countrymen,  I  suppose.  {Q.)  Those  who 
having  money  to  pay,  paid? — {A.)  Would  not  stand  by, 
their  poorer  neighbours,  I  suppose  that  is.  {Q.)  That 
is  to  say,  the  people  who  having  got  the  money  to 
pay  their  rent  were  willing  to  pay? — {A.)  Some  were 
and  some  were  not.  {Q.)  Those  you  understood  by  the 
cowardly  ? — {A.)  Quite  possible.  {Q.)  When  Mr.  For- 
rester suggested  of  you  that  laudable  act,  for  which  you 
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had  been  well  deserving  of  'the  tribute  of  praise,  of 
cheering  the  despondent,  warning  the  wavering,  threaten- 
ing the  cowardly,'  tell  me  what  you  understood  by  it  ? — 
(A.)  I  did  not  pay  much  attention.  I  was  used  to  that 
sort  of  big  talk.  It  was  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish.  I 
did  not  mind  that.  (Q.)  '  It  was  necessary  that  the 
inmates  of  the  next  cabin  they  proposed  to  visit  should 
be  forewarned,  should  be  told  that  they  would  be  aided 
in  their  struggle  against  landlordism ;  and  sternly  instructed 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  no  rent  ? '  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  fancy  I  did  not  do  it  sternly." 
I  will  take  out  the  word  "  sternly  "  and  accept  Miss  Reynolds' 
view  of  her  own  action  ;  but  that  lady  did  warn  them  not  to 
pay  rent,  and  I  am  sure  the  Attorney-General  will  recognise 
a  warning  by  that  lady  as  a  serious  thing.  She  warned  them 
not  to  pay  their  rent.  She  was  the  representative  of  the  Land 
League.  We  may  look  upon  these  matters  lightly ;  but  this 
was  the  serious  position  she  occupied.  She  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Land  League  warning  the  people  who  had  the 
money  to  pay,  who  were  willing  to  pay,  who  were  not  alleging 
their  rent  was  unjust.  She  was  telling  them  "  I  warn  you  not 
to  pay  ; "  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  warning  from  this 
head  and  source  then  of  authority — the  Ladies'  Land  League 
— but  that  they  would  meet  the  fate  of  traitors  if  those  who 
could  pay,  and  who  were  willing  to  pay,  did  pay  ?  Are  you 
astonished  when  the  landlord,  who  is  not  charged  with  having 
demanded  an  unjust  rent  with  respect  to  some  of  these  people, 
at  any  rate,  knows  that  the  tenant  can  pay,  knows  that  he 
wishes  to  pay,  knows  that  it  is  the  external  influence  that  bids 
him  not  to  pay,  and  warns  the  wavering,  and  threatens  the 
cowardly,  that  that  landlord  should  say,  "Well,  why  should 
not  I  have  my  rent  ? "  and  it  may  be  there  were  further 
evictions  taking  place  at  that  time  against  the  tenants  who 
were  secretly  coming  and  paying  their  rents  and  begging  it 
should  not  be  known,  and  who  were  willing  to  be  evicted  and 
then  came  back  as  caretakers.  From  such  causes  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  that  column  of  evictions  becomes 
so  great. 

I  have  admitted  that  the  No  Rent  manifestoes,  after  a 
time,  died  away,  but  they  died  away  very  gradually.  They 
were  scattered   for   some   considerable   time.     We   have   im- 
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portant  proof  as  to  the  action  of  Mr.  William  Redmond  who 
disseminated  the  No  Rent  manifesto  very  broadly,  given  by  an 
Inspector  of  Police,  who  found  that  in  January  1882,  the  No 
Rent  manifestoes  were  being  scattered.  He  recollects  a 
gentleman  coming  to  Sheehan's  Hotel  at  Thomastown,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  under  the  name  of  Mondred.  There  is 
no  question  that  I  know  of  that  this  was  Mr.  Redmond. 
The  witness  says  so ;  there  is  no  contradiction ;  and  the 
name,  of  course,  suggests  something  of  the  kind.  To  him 
came  addressed  a  parcel  on  the  igth  January.  It  was  opened, 
and  there  were  450  copies  of  the  No  Rent  manifesto  in  it. 
Mr.  Redmond,  I  presume,  was  going  through  the  process  of 
which  Mr.  Healy  spoke  :  he  was  working  up  the  people.  Miss 
Reynolds  was  at  work  at  the  same  time  warning  the  wavering 
and  threatening  the  cowardly.  Mr.  Redmond  was  appealing 
to  them  by  means  of  these  documents,  signed,  as  I  understand 
this  manifesto  to  be  signed,  by  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  so,  whilst 
Mr.  P&rnell  is,  no  doubt,  in  Kilmainham  under  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  still  he  had  signed  the  document,  and, 
of  course,  all  his  lieutenants  would  think  it  was  his  wish  it 
should  be  disseminated,  and  so  it  was.  Here  we  have  this 
appeal  to  tenants  simply  to  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  liability  to  eviction  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that 
request  conveyed  as  far  as  it  could  be  conveyed  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Redmond.  Here  are  appeals  these  unhappy 
men  must  have  thought  were  appeals  to  patriotism,  to  break 
the  contract  they  had  made,  not  to  pay  the  rent  they  would 
pay;  simply,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  because  it  was  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  acting  for  political 
reasons. 

Now  I  come  on  this  very  point  to  a  class  of  document 
that  I  say  had  probably  much  more  effect  than  even  these 
appeals.  They  were  the  documents  that  made  return  and 
recompense  to  certain  tenants.  The  documents  require  to 
be  looked  at  carefully,  and  when  they  are  looked  at,  and 
their  effect  considered,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
these  documents  are  not  of  the  most  cruel  description,  and 
intended  not  only  to  recompense,  but  to  apply  pressure  upon 
those  who  were  acting  according  to  their  conscience  or  their 
interest,  that  is  paying  their  rent.  The  acts  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  of  course,  are  admissible  in  evidence.  They 
were    the   responsible   representatives   of  the   Land   League. 
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They  were  (and  it  is  in  relation  to  this  fact  that  I  am  now 
dealing  particularly  with  their  action)  the  avowed  disseminators 
of  Land  League  money.  Speaking  very  generally  Mr.  Egan, 
the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  placed  at  least  ;^7o,ooo  at 
the  disposal  of  those  ladies.  The  technical  suppression  of 
the  Land  League  is  nothing.  Those  who  were  the  Land 
League  authorised  the  action  of  these  ladies.  Their  treasurer, 
Mr.  Egan,  without  objection,  or  complaint  by  any'  one, 
paid  them  this  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  interests  of  the  Land  League,  and  of  the  Land 
League  policy.  Mr.  Parnell  knew  they  were  so  acting.  Mr. 
Parnell,  when  he  is  at  large  in  May  1882,  has  nothing  to  say 
about  their  acting,  except  that,  from  his  being  at  large,  the 
action  reverted  to  a  more  natural  channel.  But  this,  to  which 
I  am  going  to  call  your  attention,  is  a  dealing  with  the  Land 
League  money,  by  the  authorised  agents  for  that  purpose  of 
the  Land  League. 

My  Lords,  we  have  first  to  deal  with  three  documents. 
On  the  25  th  October,  1881,  Mr.  Egan,  signing  himself  as 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  League,  addresses 
the  secretary  of  a  Land  League  branch.  Probably  this  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  circular  ;  it  is  addressed,  "  To  the  Secretary, 
Land  League  branch,"  headed  "  Irish  National  Land  League," 
and  signed  by  Patrick  Egan. 

"  If  there  are  any  sheriffs'  or  other  law  costs  guaranteed 
by  central  executive  to  members  of  your  branch  which 
still  remain  unpaid,  please  send  particulars  of  them,  with 
the  letter  from  the  Dublin  offices  guaranteeing  the  same, 
to  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough,  solicitor,  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 
when  they  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be 
examined  and  vouched. 

"  Inquiry  having  reached  me  as  to  the  disposition  of 
any  funds  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurers,  I  am 
authorised  to  say  that  as  the  Ladies'  Land  League  have 
undertaken  the  sole  charge  of  evicted  families,  it  is 
desirable  that  any  sums  in  hand  locally  should  be  for- 
warded at  once  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  Ladies'  Land 
League,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  for  special  purposes  of 
relief. 

"  With  regard  to  the  general  movement,  prompt  and 
efficient  steps  are  being  taken  in   view   of  the   altered 
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circumstances  to  carry  on  the  organisation  and  sustain 
the  strike  against  rents." 

That  circular  is  the  foundation  of  the  correspondence  I  am 
now  about  to  read.  First  there  is  a  letter — wrongly  printed 
O'Malley — from  Henry  O'Mahoney  to  Miss  Parnell. 

"Ballydehob,  November  iSth,  i88l. 
"  Dear  Madam, — ^There  is  about  ;^39  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurers  here,  and  a  few  members  of  the  committee 
are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  money  in  consequence  of 
the  last  circular  from  the  executive,  stating  where  a  tenant 
in  any  one  property  paid  his  rent  or  applied  to  the  Land 
Commissioners  that  none  of  the  other  of  those  on  the 
same  property  who  submitted  to  be  sold  out  by  and 
evicted  would  be  paid  their  legal  expenses.  My  object  is 
to  show  these  poor  people  who  allowed  heavy  law  costs 
to  be  incurred  that  they  will  be  paid  their  legal  expenses, 
where  the  executive  guaranteed  it,  and  also  to  forward  up 
the  balance  of  about  ;!^39  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  If  I  can  have  a  letter  from  you  to  that  effect, 
it  will  restore  confidence  in  the  people,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  I  am  sure,  we  could  be  pretty  successful 
in  holding  back  people,  and  start  a  prisoners'  fund,  or 
contributing  to  the  Ladies'  League." 

I  think  it  is  better  I  should  not  put  any  construction  on 
the  words  "  holding  back."  They  are  words  of  doubtful  use, 
and  may  be  used  in  many  senses,  but  there  are  the  words 
which  speak  for  themselves.  Then  comes  this  letter  from 
Miss  Stritch,  addressed  to  O'Mahoney  : — 

"Dear  Sir, — We  have  not  seen  the  circular  which 
says  that,  '  On  a  property  where  a  tenant  paid  his  rent,  or 
applied  to  the  Land  Commission,  no  other  tenant  who 
submitted  to  be  sold  out  or  evicted  would  be  paid  their 
legal  costs.' " 

If  the  circular  referred  to  was  Mr.  Egan's  it  would  not  be 
right  to  say  it  did  bear  the  construction  Mr.  O'Mahoney  put 
upon  it. 

"  Miss  Parnell  would  like  you  to  send  a  copy  of  it  as 
it  may  be  a  bogus  circular.  It  is  not  correct  either  to  say 
the  above,  that  where  one  tenant  on  an  estate  applied  to 
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the  Court  or  pays,  the  rest  will  get  no  assistance.  All  who 
really  hold  out,  if  it  were  only  one  tenant  amongst  a 
thousand  others,  would  be  supported ;  but  if  the  majority 
of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  pay  or  apply  to  the  Court,  then 
those  tenants  who  might  be  evicted  on  that  estate  from 
inability  to  pay  would  not  be  supported." 

(I  ask  you  to  mark  that.) 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants  on 
an  estate  hold  out,  then  those  evicted,  although  they 
might  not  be  able  to  pay,  would  be  supported.  In  all 
cases  where  guaranteed,  law  costs  will  be  paid." 

You  will  see  the  effect  of  the  proposition.  The  support 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  suffering  man  who  is 
paid  if  he  is  evicted,  but  according  to  this  as  I  read  it,  it  was 
a  cool  calculation.  What  will  the  majority  of  the  tenants  do  ? 
It  is  immaterial  as  to  inability  or  ability  to  pay,  and  immaterial 
as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  rent  that  is  charged,  but 
the  whole  thing  is,  "  tell  the  tenants,  as  a  whole,  if  the 
majority  hold  out,  those  who  are  evicted  shall  be  paid,  and  if 
the  majority  do  not  hold  out  they  shall  not  be  paid."  What 
did  that  mean?  It  meant  the  pressure,  and  we  now  know 
what  the  pressure  was.  It  meant  the  pressure  on  the  majority 
who  could  pay  and  were  willing  to  pay,  to  compel  them  to  hold 
out,  that  is  not  to  pay,  and  to  compel  them  to  hold  out  to  the 
extent  of  being  evicted  and  then  payment  would  be  made  to 
them ;  and  it  was  an  eviction  that  was  brought  upon  them  by 
this  circular,  sent  and  disseminated  to  the  different  tenants. 
"  If  you  can  make  the  majority  hold  out  and  not  pay,  you  will 
be  supported;  if  you  give  way  or  cannot  make  the  majority 
hold  out,  although  you  deserve  it,  you  shall  not  be  supported." 
Was  there  ever  such  an  enlistment  of  a  force  called  into  exist- 
ence by  virtue  of  self-interest,  by  virtue  of  that  mainspring  of 
human  action,  the  selfishness  of  man  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a 
weapon — the  weapon  of  the  Moonlighter,  the  weapon  that 
represents  pressure ;  the  weapon  that  would  force  these  men 
who  would  be  honest  in  their  dealing,  and  who,  as  my  learned 
friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says,  clung  to  their  holdings? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  weapon  employed  in  a  more  cruel  way 
against  all  that  was  honest  and  all  that  was  right  than  this 
document  which  was  acted  upon  and  which  was  a  document 
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issued  upon  authority,  and  is  of  none  the  less  weight  because 
it  was  signed  by  the  lady  whose  name  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  it? 

I  have  documents  which  appear  to  me  rather  by  anticipa- 
tion to  have  been  carrying  out  this  policy  which  Miss  Stritch 
was  laying  down.  The  few  documents  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer  in  that  respect  were  the  documents  we  have  called  the 
Phillips'  documents.  They  represent  the  proceedings  of  a  very, 
very  short  time  of  the  Land  League,  but  they  are  the  proceed- 
ings immediately  before  the  date  of  the  letter  of  Miss  Stritch, 
the  date  being  October  1881.  There  is,  first,  a  document 
signed  by  a  reverend  gentleman  who  signs  himself  a  Catholic 
curate,  John  R.  Clare,  from  Tipperary,  addressed  to  Dorris, 
the  secretary  : — - 

"  I  now  forward  form  filled  up,  and  hope  I  will  not 
again  trouble  you,  as  I  am  determined  after  this  that  no 
member  of  the  branch  here  shall  expect  any  cost  for  any 
law  purposes.  But  as  the  League  promised  to  defray  all 
costs  in  this  case,  though  unfortunately  the  letter  promis- 
ing such  is  lost,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  this 
matter  settled.  In  truth,  these  are  terrible  times,  but 
will  soon  bring  a  happy  issue  to  long-struggling  Ireland. 
We  are  to  have  the  sheriff  here  to-morrow  evicting  for 
Mr.  Dowling,  Rathgar.  I  believe  five  families  are  pre- 
pared not  to  be  returned  even  as  caretakers." 

Your  Lordships  know  what  was  the  mitigation  of  eviction. 
There  was  the  power  of  a  man  going  back  as  a  caretaker, 
which  of  course  does  mitigate  very  much  the  eviction.  What 
is  represented  here  is  that  certain  tenants  must  have  been  so 
dealt  with  that  they  are  prepared — they  are  so  held  up  as 
meritorious — not  to  go  back  as  caretakers.  That  is,  that 
thereby  they  inflict  on  the  landlord  the  wound  that  the  farm 
remains  vacant  and  without  a  tenant. 

"  To-day  over  300  men  are  digging  out  and  carrying 
off  all  the  potatoes  belonging  to  these  families,  even 
under  the  eyes  of  the  emergency  men  and  police,  who 
are  holding  possession  of  a  fine  house,  from  which  a 
family  named  Ryan  was  evicted  by  the  same  Mr.  Dowling 
a  month  hence.  On  yesterday,  at  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  Thurles,  where  P.,  with  two  delegates  from  the  branch 
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were,  we  unanimously  resolved  that  at  the  county  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Thurles  next  Thursday,  a  resolution 
should  be  adopted  of  paying  no  rent  as  long  as  our  chief 
and  his  noble  colleagues  shall  be  kept  in  prison." 

Then  there  is  a  very  significant  letter,  dated  October  the 
2oth,  addressed  also  to  Mr.  Dorris,  who  was  acting  repre- 
sentative, I  think,  of  the  League  at  that  time.  It  is  written 
from  county  Mayo  : — 

"  Kyle  v.  Brennan  and  Murtagh. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  handed  you  the  writs  on  the  above 
case  when  up  at  the  convention,  and  the  tenants  were 
guided  by  your  advice  on  the  matter.  You  told  me  the 
League  would  buy  in  the  cattle  or  crops  for  the  tenants 
if  seized,  but  that  the  land  should  be  let  go  to  the  land- 
lord. Now,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Brennan's  cow 
and  donkey  were  seized  on  yesterday  under  said  writs,  and 
are  now  in  the  pound,  and  will  be  sold  at  Kiltimagh  in  a 
few  days'  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
the  promise  you  have  made  in  giving  the  aid  we  require 
for  these  tenants.  I  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  trust  you  will  not  fail  in  giving 
the  necessary  aid." 

(Will  you  note  these  words?) 

"  All  the  tenants  require  is  the  costs  attending  the 
suit,  as  it  is  with  these  conditions  they  allowed  proceed- 
ings to  go  on." 

What  can  we  gather  from  that?  It  was  not  that  the 
proceedings  went  on  against  their  will.  They  allowed  them 
to  go  on.  They  became  the  willing  sacrifice  upon  the 
terms  that  they  would  allow  the  proceedings  to  go  on  to 
their  own  eviction,  if  the  costs  were  paid.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  League  is  seen  again  in  the  next  document, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  letter  of 
October  21st,  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  Rathmore 
branch  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  committee  of  the 
Rathmore  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to 
apply  to  the  Central  League  for  a  counsel  to  defend  the 
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case  at  New  Ross  quarter  session  on  behalf  of  the  men 
served  with  the  accompanying  ejectment,  which  were 
served  on  them  this  day  by  the  landlord  himself,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  constabulary  to  protect  him. 
The  tenant  defeated  him  on  one  occasion,  and  will  try 
him  again.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Richards,  of  Grange,  one 
of  the  greatest  Gladstonians  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
and  most  tyrannical  landlords,  bringing  this  force  of  police 
through  a  peaceful  country  where  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  necessity  for  one  of  them.  Breen's  men  are  determined 
good  leaguers  and  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time,  but 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  put  out  sooner  than  surrender. 
I  await  your  reply  as  soon  as  convenient." 

Now,  we  have  here  apparently  the  standard  of  a  good 
Land  Leaguer.  It  is  a  man  who  held  his  holding  on  such 
conditions  as  between  himself  and  his  landlord  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  his  rent  at  any  time,  but  did  not  do  it  in 
order  that  he  might  be  a  good  Land  Leaguer.  Again  this 
process  is  carried  out.  What  becomes  now  of  these  evictions 
producing  crime?  Was  this  good  Land  Leaguer,  who  was 
evicted  because  he  was  a  good  Land  Deaguer  and  did  not 
pay  the  rent  he  could  pay,  driven  by  the  fear  of  eviction  to 
commit  crime  ?  What  fear  had  he  of  eviction  ?  He  had  the 
hope  of  eviction  because  thereby,  if  evicted,  he  would  prove 
how  good  a  Land  Leaguer  he  was.  Is  it  possible  to  be 
surprised  that  evictions  took  place,  when  we  trace,  step  by 
step,  the  process  how  these  men  were  worked  up  towards 
unsettlement,  how  they  were  appealed  to,  if  cowardly  or  if 
wavering,  by  threats,  appealed  to  as  regards  their  own  self- 
interest  when  that  was  concerned,  so  powerfully  appealed  to 
under  the  false  and  changed  name  of  patriotism,  thus  dishonestly 
to  act  ?  Cannot  we  now  understand  how  it  was  that  there  was 
no  real  fear  of  eviction,  but  that  the  same  spirit  which  caused 
this  position  to  be  occupied,  caused  the  crime  we  have  to 
deal  with  to  be  committed  without  any  reference  to  eviction  ? 

There  is  still  another  document  I  wish  to  quote,  dated 
22nd  October,  1881,  and  addressed  to  the  Land  League,  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Branch  Land  League  in  Ballydehob. 

"  Gentlemen, — Whereas,  the  legal  costs  in  the  case 
of  the  Lenicon  Estate  tenants,  William,  James,  John  and 
Edward  Rayencroft,  together  with  Thomas  Aldridge,  is 
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Still  unsettled  or  not  considered  by  you, — 'tis  hard  for 
us  here  in  Ballydehob  to  stand  the  attacks  of  those  parties 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  out  on  consideration 
of  being  paid  their  costs,  while  those  matters  are  franked 
elsewhere — there  has  been  a  circular  form  filled  up  and 
sent  up  to  you,  relative  to  those  cases  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  said  that  they  had  every  right 
to  be  paid  up  under  the  circumstances  of  how  those  men 
held  out  so  staunch  to  the  cause." 

Again,  there  is  a  letter  of  24th  October,  also  by  a  Branch 
Secretary. 

"  I  have  to  inform  you  that  our  committee  have  been, 
disappointed  at  the  construction  put  upon  the  case  of 
Cosgrove  by  your  executive.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
show  plainly  that  the  case  is  one  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
Cosgrove  would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his  landlord 
were  it  not  that  he  relied  on  the  promises  of  the  League." 

My  Lords,  is  not  there  something  to  say  for  the  much 
reviled  landlords,  when  they  were  so  acting  that  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  settlements  with  their  tenants,  but  the 
action  of  the  Land  League,  the  promises  of  the  Land  League, 
keep  the  tenants  from  making  any  settlement?  Then  it 
is  that  whilst  here  in  England  we  have  landlords  and  tenants 
making  arrangements,  we  are  asked,  why  is  it  in  Ireland 
these  arrangements  are  not  being  made  ?  The  answer  is  that 
while  the  tenant  and  landlord  were  willing  in  any  other  country 
to  make  arrangements,  this  system  of  warring  against  the  land- 
lord never  allowed  the  tenant  and  landlord  to  meet  together 
and  come  to  terms  of  arrangement,  and  make  peace  one  with 
another. 

Only  one  more  I  will  read.  It  has  reference  to  the  case 
I  mentioned  before,  the  Coyle  tenants.  It  is  spelt  Kyle  in  one 
letter  and  Coyle  in  the  other.  It  is  headed  Woodfield,  County 
Mayo,  from  the  same  person  whose  letter  I  read. 

"  Enclosed  please  find  receipt  for  the  ;£$  sent  me  in 
the  cases  of  Coyle  v.  Tenants.  I  regret  you  did  not  send 
me  the  ;^io  as  requested,  as  the  tenants  are  not  near 
satisfied  when  all  the  cost  is  not  paid  as  is  promised  to  do. 
Of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  people  up  at  present  better  than  dealing 
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with  cases  now  pending.  These  two  cases  are  the  only 
pressing  ones  in  our  branch,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
leave  us  helpless  for  the  sake  of  ;^5  more.  However,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  all  I  can  do  will  be  done,  to  have 
things  raised  to  their  former  state.  Please,  if  possible, 
let  me  have  other  ^^5,  and  all  the  spare  cost  will  be 
returned  to  the  funds." 

Then  upon  this  branch  of  the  question  of  evictions,  I  have 
only  one  more  matter  to  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
evidence  of  one  or  two  witnesses  who  showed  the  effect  of 
this  system.  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  :  "  Several  tenants  told  me  from 
time  to  time  that  they  had  been  promised  if  they  held  out 
against  payment  of  rent,  that  their  law  costs  would  be  paid 
by  the  League."  Mr.  O'Donnell  says :  "  The  tenants  had 
heard  of  the  Land  League  and  they  commenced  to  resist  to 
pay."  Mr.  Lambert  says :  "  I  evicted  a  man  named  Corbet. 
He  refused  to  pay  anything,  and  the  whole  village  would  not 
have  paid  anything  if  I  had  not  evicted  him."  Then  Moynihan 
writes  to  Mr.  Leonard,  12th  January,  1882  :  "I  earnestly  entreat 
you  will  not  tell  anybody  of  my  having  paid  any  rent,  as  it  is 
a  sentence  of  death." 

Is  not  this  bringing  light  upon  this  very  matter,  reading 
it  with  that  action  of  the  cowardly  being  threatened,  the 
wavering  warned  ?  The  answer  comes,  "  sentence  of  death  if 
I  pay  rent  to  a  man  whom  I  would  pay."  I  will  give  another 
case.  It  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  under  Mr.  Leonard's 
jurisdiction  on  the  Kenmare  estate.  It  is  an  account  of  a 
speech  made  by  Father  O'Connor,  the  priest  whose  conduct 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  relation  to  the  Curtin's  case.  Father 
O'Connor  said  : — 

"They  now  knew  what  to  do  in  the  future.  The 
people  would  stand  together  like  brothers,  and  when  one 
was  attacked,  they  should  all  come  to  assist  him.  Let 
them  stand  together,  because  their  cause  was  a  just  one, 
and  they  were  only  trying' to  resist  oppression  and  injustice, 
and  that  resistance  they  all  knew  very  well  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  inhuman  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  power 
to  harass  and  ruin  and  destroy  the  people  of  the  country. 
(A  voice.)  '  Down  with  Hussey.'  (^Father  O'Connor!)  If 
any  tenant  went  behind  his  neighbour's  back  and  paid 
his  rent,  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  and  should  be 
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cast  out  from  among  them.  {A  voice)  'Shoot  him.'  ('No, 
no.')  {Father  O'Connor.)  Don't,  but  put  what  we  call 
a  '  brassil '  upon  him,  and  he  will  be  known  and  execrated 
all  over  the  country." 

The  question  was  put  to  the  witness  : — 

"  What  is  a  '  brassil '  f—{A.)  A  red  mark." 

Now,  this  is  from  a  priest,  with  his  enormous  influence 
over  the  people.  Speaking  of  tenants,  whether  they  could  pay 
their  rent  or  not  was  immaterial.  If  one  went  behind  the  back 
of  his  neighbour  and  did  pay,  this  red  mark  was  to  be  put 
upon  him.  I  ought  to  refer,  I  think,  to  Father  O'Connor's 
cross-examination  upon  that  point.  He  is  asked  about  these 
words — 

"  Did  you  say  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  on 
the  7th  November,  1885,  '  If  any  tenant  went  behind  his 
neighbour's  back  and  paid  his  rent  he  was  a  traitor  and 
a  coward '  ? — {A.)  I  did  not  say  that  at  the  League." 

My  Lords,  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  struck 
one,  as  we  heard  some  of  these  clergymen  examined,  that  their 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  words  went  a  little  beyond 
one's  judgment  of  frankness.     So  the  answer  comes — 

" I  did  not  say  that  at  the  League.  {Q.)  'And  should 
be  cast  out  from  amongst  them.'  Did  somebody  say 
'  shoot  him,'  and  did  you  then  say  '  Don't,  but  put  a 
brassil  on  him'? — {A.)  Yes." 

"  Then  the  President  asked  : — 

"  What  is  that  ?  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  '  And  he  would  be 
known  and  execrated  all  over  the  country.'  What  is 
a  brassil  ? — {A.)  I  never  used  those  words,  that  he  would 
be  known  and  execrated.  {The  President.)  {Q.)  What  is 
a  brassil  ?—  {A.)  When  farmers  go  to  a  fair  to  buy  cattle 
or  sheep  they  carry  a  bit  of  reddle,  or  something  with 
them ;  and  for  fear  the  sheep  might  go  astray,  they  put 
a  mark  on  the  sheep,  in  order  that  they  might  not  go 
astray.  {Q.)  It  means  to  put  a  mark  upon  them? — 
{A.)  Yes ;  but  the  mark  was  a  mark  of  reprobation — 
of  disapproval,  and  nothing  else.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  I 
understand  you  ? — {A.)  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you. 
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a  full  and  frank  explanation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  will 
do  so  for  the  information  of  the  Court.  (Q.)  I  am  merely 
asking  you,  what  do  you  mean  by  putting  a  mark  ? — 
(A.)  Putting  a  mark  of  disapproval  was  a  metaphorical 
term.  It  was  a  mere  metaphor.  It  was  not  literally  true. 
(Q.)  Then  he  was  to  be  a  marked  man,  although  not 
physically  marked  ? — (A.)  No ;  but  there  should  be  a 
mark  of  disapprobation  put  upon  him.  (Q.)  So  that 
people  should  know  him  in  the  community  ? — (A.)  Yes  ; 
and  I  knew  they  would  do  that  whether  I  said  so  or  not, 
that  they  would  disapprove  of  him.  (Q.)  And  did  you 
say  the  words,  'That  he  would  be  known'? — (A.)  1  did 
not.  Whoever  put  that,  put  it  as  a  change  from  what  I 
said." 

I  did  not  suppose  any  one  ever  thought  the  reverend 
gentleman  thought  this  man  was  to  have  a  red  mark  put  upon 
his  back.  What  it  meant  was  he  was  to  be  focussed  and  held 
up  to  execration  as  a  traitor  for  having  paid  his  rent  because 
others  did  not  pay  it,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he 
could  or  could  not  pay  it  himself. 

My  Lords,  I  have  witness  after  witness  dealing  with  this 
matter  in  the  same  way.  I  will  give  them  to  you  as  shortly 
as  possible.  Mrs.  Sadleir  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digby,  and 
the  letter  was  produced  : — 

"  I  really  dare  not  pay  any  rent  until  the  present 
agitation  has  calmed  down.  I  feel  very  sorry  that  there 
should  be  any  unpleasantness  in  the  barony,  as  I  always 
imagined  the  people  were  quiet  and  peaceably  inclined, 
and  I  am  told  that  neither  my  life  nor  property  would  be 
safe  if  I  persisted  as  inclination  would  prompt.  Believe 
me.  Yours  sincerely,  Anne  S.\dleir.  I  dare  not  even  send 
this  by  my  own  post." 

Of  course  if  Father  O'Connor's  advice  was  followed,  she 
would  have  a  mark  put  upon  her  if  she  did.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Colton  on  the  3rd  December,  1880,  which  says  : — 

"  I  never  was  more  willing  than  at  present,  but  for  the 
threats  held  out  to  any  man  that  would  pay  until  he  gets 
Griffiths'  valuation,  that  he  would  be  '  boycotted.'  " 

Then  Mr.  Digby  says  at  the  end  of  1881,  in  five  out  of 
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seven  cases,  evictions  were  actually  carried  out.  The  tenants 
remained  out  about  six  months.  They  then  came  in  and 
paid  the  full  rent  demanded  and  costs,  and  were  reinstated. 
One  more  letter  I  should  like  to  read,  written  to  ^T.  Hewson 
in  January  1882  by  Michael  Canny:— 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  among  those  to  be  evicted,  as 
I  never  intended  to  give  you  or  the  Major  any  trouble  in 
the  way  of  reduction,  but  to  pay  when  I  could,  and  when 
I  give  up  the  lands.  Dear  sir,  if  possible,  do  not  put  me 
on  the  road  till  the  last,  as  I  am  satisfied  to  settle  the 
decree  only  through  dread.  I  would  settle  it  before  I 
was  evicted  in  Kilduff.  I  mean  to  give  no  trouble  if  I 
can,  and  I  hope,  in  March,  to  be  able  to  send  you  the 
other  half  year's  rent.  So  you  may  have  confidence  in 
me.  If  it  was  known  by  my  neighbours  that  I  even  wrote 
to  you,  I  may  meet  a  sudden  death." 

And  on  this  point  only  I  will  read  Mr.  Hewson's  evidence : — 
"  He  " 
(that  is  Canny) 

"  told  me  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  this  farm  as  the 
League  would  not  let  him  hold  it ;  I  correct  that  state- 
ment, I  do  not  know  that  he  said  the  League,  but  the 
country. 

(Q.)  "Were  some  of  these  tenants  evicted? — (A.)  Yes. 

(Q.)  About  what  time? — {A.)  I  evicted  about  twenty-six 

of  them  early   in   the  year   1882.     (Q.)  Were   some  of 

those   from   whom   you   received   letters  evicted? — (A.) 

Yes.     (Q.)  They  did  not  pay,   I  presume  ?—(^.)  They 

did  not.     (Q.)  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge, 

where  did  they  go  to  reside  when  they  were  evicted  ? — 

(A.)  They   went   to   reside  in  the  Land   League   huts. 

(Q.)  Where,  near  the  farms  ?—{A.)  Yes.     (Q.)  Do  you 

know  how  they  were  supported  ? — (A.)  They  got  money 

from  the  board  of  guardians." 

Then  it  so  happens  at  this  very  point  your  Lordships  made 

the  observation  that  you  thought  sufficient  evidence  had  been 

given  upon  that  point,  so  I  will  not  read  any  more  of  it. 

There  is  an  early  trace  of  this  policy  being  intended  to 
be  relied  upon  in  the  evidence  of  Farrigher,  who  afterwards 
became  a  clerk  in  the  Land  League  offices.     The  witness  was 
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uncertain  as  to  the  date,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  early 
communication  that  he  received ;  and  it  was  a  communication, 
as  he  put  it,  from  Mr.  Davitt,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John 
W.  Walsh,  of  Balla.  The  result  of  his  evidence  is  that  he  was 
requested,  or  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Walsh,  that  he  should  refuse  to  pay  his  rent,  and  that  he  did 
refuse. 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  after  that  refuse  to  pay  your  rent  ? — 
(A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Had  you  the  means  of  paying  it  ? — 
(A.)  I  had.  (Q.)  And  in  consequence  of  that  refusal  were 
you  evicted  ? — (A.)  I  was." 

It  is  but  right,  my  Lords,  that  I  should  call  attention  to 
Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  upon  the  point.  This  is  Mr.  Davitt's 
contradiction.  It  is  only  a  partial  contradiction,  if  any.  He 
says  this  : — 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  exchanged  a 
single  word  with  the  man  Farrigher ;  I  may  have  done, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  telling  him  or  any  single 
tenant  farmer  not  to  pay  his  rent.  I  occasionally  told  the 
whole  of  the  tenant  farmers  not  to  pay  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions." 

Well,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Farrigher,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  he  was  so  told  at  a  period,  which  I  should  suggest,  would 
be  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1879,  O"^  certainly  early  in 
1880.  Mr.  Davitt,  speaking  with  becoming  caution,  says  that 
he  does  not  recollect  having  said  so,  but  he  may  have 
done  so.  It  is  not  important,  but  it  is  likely  that  occurred, 
and  I  refer  to  it  only  to  show  that  there  were  indications 
of  pressure  being  put  upon  tenants  not  to  pay  the  rent  when 
they  had  the  means  of  paying.  It  was  not  a  matter  incau- 
tiously effected — not  a  policy  pursued  by  the  way,  but  it  was,  I 
submit,  the  necessary  policy  of  those  who  were  endeavouring, 
not  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  tenants,  but  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow  against  landlordism,  so  as  to  destroy  it. 

Now,  there  is  other  proof  of  this  to  which  I  will  very 
shortly  refer.  "United  Ireland"  published  on  the  15th 
October,  1881,  a  statement  under  the  heading  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Country." 
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"A  Rumour. 
"A  Press  Association  telegram  states  that  a  farmer 
named  Leary,  residing  near  Rathmore,  was  on  Monday 
night  visited  by  forty  disguised  men  and  warned  not  to 
pay  rent.  Several  of  their  number  fired  at  him,  and  he 
died  on  Tuesday  morning." 

Then,  also  under  the  heading  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Country," 
appear  these  two  paragraphs. 

"  Suspected  of  Paying  Rent. 

"  A  telegram  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  states  that  large 
quantities  of  farm  produce  were  burnt  on  Wednesday 
night  on  farms  near  Readon  and  Ballyfarnon,  the  owners 
being  suspected  of  paying  their  rent." 

"A  Midnight  Warning. 

"A  telegram  of  Thursday  says  : — A  party  of  armed 
disguised  men  last  night  visited  the  house  of  a  farmer 
named  Michael  Walshe,  at  Berring,  twelve  miles  from 
Cork,  and  cautioned  him  repeatedly  not  to  pay  his  rent, 
or  they  would  take  his  life.  He  said  he  would  pay  his 
rent,  and  not  be  intimidated  by  them.  One  of  the  party 
then  fired  and  wounded  him,  it  is  believed,  mortally.  The 
tenants  were  about  to  pay  their  rents  to  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Charleville,  who  is  agent.  It  is  stated  they  are  afraid 
now  to  pay.  A  man  named  Daniel  Herlihy  has  been 
arrested." 

In  the  same  newspaper,  under  the  date  of  the  26th 
November,  1881,  a  letter  appears  addressed  by  Miss  Parnell 
to  the  "  Freeman."  You  will  recollect  that  Miss  Parnell  took 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  It 
says  : — 

"  But  there  is  a  class  of  evicted  tenants  who  have 
hitherto  been  assisted  from  our  'funds,  who  will  not  in 
the  future  receive  any  help  from  us.  These  are  tenants, 
who  being  evicted  from  inability  to  pay,  intend  to  redeem 
at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

The  war  was  being  carried  on  with  this  policy,  apparently 
not  only  against  the  landlords,  but  against,  as  I  should  say, 
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the  tenants.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Punishment,  as  we  have 
had  proved  abundantly,  against  the  tenants  who  have  been 
able  to  pay,  and  were  willing  to  pay — tenants  who  were  willing 
simply  to  perform  their  contract,  shot  at — shot  to  the  death. 
That  is  one  class  of  attack.  Now  there  is  a  statement  as  to  the 
tenant  who  was  unable  to  pay,  and  therefore  would  be  subject 
to^eviction.  If  that  unhappy  man,  acting  as  every  other  tenant 
would  if  he  could,  according  to  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
clung  to  his  holding,  and  asked  to  redeem,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
go  back  again — that  man  is  now  sentenced  by  this  statement 
of  Miss  Parnell  to  receive  no  assistance  during  the  time  of  his 
inability,  and  at  the  time  he  most  wanted  it.  What  did  that 
mean  ?  This  policy  could  not  mean  that  there  was  objection, 
as  far  as  the  tenant  was  concerned,  to  his  redeeming  and 
returning.  He  would  have  his  holding  given  to  him,  and  a 
friend  of  the  tenant  would  be  glad  to  see  that  result  effected — 
but  the  enemy  of  the  landlord  did  not  wish  to  see  it  effected. 
He  wished  that  the  land  should  be  derelict,  and  that  no  one 
should  occupy  it,  so  that  the  landlord  might  be  injured. 
Therefore,  while  the  tenant's  interest  was  that  he  should 
redeem  and  return  to  the  holding,  in  which  we  have  heard 
it  truly  said,  the  love  of  the  tenant  was  centred,  if  that  man 
only  carried  out  that  natural  desire,  which  would  benefit  him, 
here  comes  this  sentence,  "  You  shall  not  receive  any  assist- 
ance from  us  during  your  time  of  need  and  when  you  are 
out  from  your  holding."  Do  we  not  see  now,  and  see  dis- 
tinctly, what  this  meant?  If  it  were  necessary  to  found  an 
argument  to  prove  who  were  the  real  friends  of  the  tenants, 
could  the  person  who  wrote  that  letter,  could  the  people  whose 
policy  caused  that  letter  to  be  written,  for  one  single  moment 
support  their  claim  to  any  real  interest  in  the  tenant's  welfare  ? 
They  were  simply  using  that  tenant's  welfare  as  a  pretence  in 
order  to  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  landlord.  I  know  not 
through  the  whole  of  the  case  any  fact  or  any  document  which 
goes  more  conclusively  to  that  which  I  have  been  seeking  to 
prove,  than  this  statement  in  this  letter  of  Miss  Parnell's,  who 
was  not  speaking  only  individually  or  expressing  her  own 
views,  but  who  was  declaring  the  policy  of  the  Land  League 
from  the  very  time  of  its  initiation. 

Then  one  piece  of  testimony  that  I  would  add  to  that 
which  I  have  given.  It  comes  from  a  witness  called  on  the 
part  of  my  clients ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  that  view, 
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and  after  what  now  we  have  seen  to  be  proven  and  established 
by  the  evidence  of  the  testimony  for  the  respondents,  it  is  very 
probably  correct.     This  is  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke — 

"  In  the  case  to  which  I  referred,  those  large  cases, 
where  you  will  see  evictions  are  wholesale,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  National  League, 
and  for  the  leaders  and  members  of  Parliament  who  took 
the  things  in  hand,  that  the  evictions  would  not  have 
taken  place  at  all." 

Then  instances  were  given  of  people  who  were  inclined  to 
settle,  and  tenants  who  had  money  in  the  bank,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  settle.  The  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke,  which 
was  derived  from  practical  knowledge,  is  now  established,  I 
think,  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  principle  and  intention  of  the 
persons  to  whom  Captain  Slacke  referred  must  have  been  that 
the  tenants  should  be  prevented  paying  their  rent,  in  order 
that  the  landlord  might  be  injured. 

I  have  now  completed  all  I  have  to  say  on  what  I  have 
termed  digressions,  in  order  to  deal  with  my  learned  friend's 
argument  that  there  were  three  causes  producing  crime,  not 
traceable  to  the  Land  League.  Those  three  causes  were 
recurrent  distress,  secret  societies,  and  evictions.  And,  without 
repeating  one  word  I  have  said,  I  would  submit  that  I  have 
now  disposed  of  my  learned  friend's  hypotheses  in  those 
directions. 

Ireland  in  the  Early  Part  of  i88i — Murders 
IN  i88t. 

The  thread  of  the  occurrences  in  Ireland  must  be  taken 
up  from  the  early  period  of  the  year  1881.  Parliament  met 
very  early  ;  and  therefore  we  have  absence  of  many  leaders 
of  the  Land  League  who  were  members  of  Parliament,  from 
Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time,  as  we 
know  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  had  had  communicated 
to  him  the  extent  to  which  outrage  had  proceeded — "  the 
appalling  increase  "  there  had  been  in  crime.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  circular  to  organisers,  and  Mr.  Davitt's 
speeches  were  the  only  methods  and  means  that  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  crime.  There  was  at  that  time, 
indeed,  a  note  of  alarm  given  to  those  leaders  of  the  Land 
League.     The    ebate  in  Parliament  on  the  Address,  of  which 
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evidence  has  been  given,  caused  alarm,  and  as  early  as  the 
22nd  January,  Brennan  wrote  to  the  "Irish  World"  antici- 
pating that  something  might  happen. 

On  the  28th  January  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  drew  his  indictment  against  the  Land  League, 
by  using  words  which  I  only  refer  to  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  naturally  they  would  cause  alarm,  saying  that 
"  crime  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  Land  League."  There  is 
then  a  speech,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  construe,  and 
I  only  refer  to  it  in  passing,  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or 
rather  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  he  refers  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  in  which  he  says  :  "  The  honourable  gentleman 
says  to  me.  Why  have  we  not  the  courage  to  withdraw  the 
ticket-of-leave  of  Mr.  Davitt  ?  "  I  cannot  myself  find  where 
those  words  come  from  that  were  quoted  to  Mr.  Parnell,  in 
Mr.  Parnell's  presence.  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  seem  at  all  to 
have  doubted  using  those  words ;  the  meaning  of  them  I 
would  rather  leave  unconstrued,  and  I  only  mention  these 
facts  to  show  that  at  this  time  Land  Leaguers  must  have  been 
aware  that  there  was  very  stormy  weather  to  be  anticipated. 
And  the  first  sign  of  it  probably,  was  that  on  February  3rd, 
1881,  Mr.  Davitt  was  arrested  :  and  then  come  the  subsequent 
arrests  of  many  other  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Land  League. 
In  consequence  of  this  state  of  alarm,  Mr.  Egan  in  the  early 
part  of  February  left  for  Paris.  He  seems  to  have  taken  many 
of  the  Land  League  books  with  him.  But  at  any  rate  the 
position  of  the  Land  League  was  such,  that  Mr.  Egan  had 
to  remove  the  books  so  as  to  be  away  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Courts.  The  reason,  I  presume,  of  his  leaving,  was 
that  on  January  24th  Mr.  Forster  had  moved  to  introduce 
the  Bill  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  that  Bill  became  law  on  the  2nd  March,  i88i.  So  it  was, 
on  the  terms  of  the  Bill  being  known  to  the  public,  Mr.  Egan 
removed  to  Paris,  and  upon  the  13th  February ,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  in  Paris,  I  presume  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Egan.  That  meeting  in  Paris  consisted  of  Mr. 
Egan,  who  was  already  there,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  Mr.  Sexton, 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Louden,  Brennan, 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Biggar.  I  mention  the 
facts — they  are  part  of  the  history  of  these  transactions — 
to  show  that  at  this  time,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
possessing  great  influence  in  Ireland,  able  to  exercise  very 
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great  authority  and  power  alike  for  good  or  for  evil,  had  had 
brought  to  their  notice,  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  so 
serious  on  account  of  the  crime,  that  that  which  sometimes 
is  termed  an  unconstitutional  state  of  things  was  about  to  be 
brought  into  existence,  namely,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  to  be  suspended  on  the  ground,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
stated,  of  crime  being  so  rife,  that  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
unusual  measures  :  and  that  that  crime  which  was  so  rife,  was 
not  the  mere  accidental  existence  of  crime  from  distress,  or 
eviction,  or  any  other  cause,  save  this  :  that  it  was  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Land  League.  What  was  the  course 
that  could  have  been  taken,  and  what  was  the  course  that 
was  taken  ?  I  have  mentioned  already  the  absence  from 
many  causes  of  conspicuous  leaders.  As  to  Mr.  Davitt,  it 
was  an  absence,  of  course,  against  his  will.  As  to  the  others, 
it  was  a  voluntary  absence  from  Ireland.  I  have  a  right 
to  say  that  during  this  period  and  even  the  extended 
months  of  1881,  no  denunciation  of  crime,  as  far  as  I 
know,  can  be  found  of  any  such  authority  as  to  be  effective. 
I  except  indeed  the  period  before  Mr.  Davitt's  arrest,  when 
his  speeches  were  made,  and  he  denounced  crime  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred.  But  will  you 
recollect  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  witness-box,  he  was 
asked  by  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  give  the 
speeches  in  which  he  had  denounced  crime  ?  He  mentioned 
the  speech  immediately  after  the  death  of  young  Mr.  Boyd, 
which  I  have  dealt  with.  He  mentioned  the  Galway  speech 
of  the  24th  October,  with  which  I  have  dealt.  Those  were 
in  1880;  but  it  stands,  that  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  asked  to 
produce,  sought  to  produce,  took  time  to  produce,  every 
denunciation  that  he  had  made  against  crime,  there  is  no  such 
denunciation  to  be  found  during  1881.  Will  you  recollect 
that  during  that  year  the  crime  in  Ireland  reached  its  maximum, 
the  maximum  crime  of  which  you  have  any  proof  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry  ?  We  have  proof  of  what  crime  existed  since 
the  famine  years,  since  the  great  famine,  since  the  minor 
famine  of  1861— 4.  And  the  crime  of  1881,  being  upwards 
of  4,300  agrarian  crimes,  is  greater  than  the  whole  period  of 
four  years  of  the  great  famine  of  1 846,  and  is  greater  than  any 
year  either  before  or  after  1881,  of  which  any  proof  has  been 
given  in  this  case. 

My  Lords,  that  was,  of  course,  a  state   of  things   which 
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affected  the  action  of  the  responsible  Government.  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  was  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  have 
affected  even  more  acutely  the  feelings  of  responsibility  of  that 
body  of  men  who  were  claiming  to  be  the  de  facto — the  actual 
Government  of  Ireland.  They  were  directly  responsible  for 
having  successfully  unsettled  Ireland.  They  had  heard  the 
charge  made  against  them,  that  the  crime  that  was  existing  was 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  organisation,  yet  those  who 
could  have  done  much  to  allay,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
did  nothing  after  the  3rd  February,  1881. 

My  Lords,  if  they  were  silent  for  good,  I  fear  they  were  not 
silent  for  evil.  At  this  time,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  there  was 
some  organisation  going  on.  In  the  documents  that  were  pro- 
duced, from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  there  was 
a  rough  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  we  can  gather  from 
that  that  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League  was,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  absence  that  I  have  mentioned,  still  active. 
Mr.  Harris  writes  in  February  1881,  under  date  of  the  2nd, 
"  Attended  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Land  League,  also 
meeting  of  Executive,  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for 
organising  the  country."  Then  we  have  the  account  of  the 
meeting  in  London  and  proceeding  to  Paris.  On  the  i6th, 
after  the  Paris  meeting,  Mr.  Harris  arrived  in  Dublin  and 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  On  the  27th  he  goes  to 
Ballyhaunis  ;  from  Ballyhaunis  he  went  to  Becon  and  organised 
a  branch  there.  Then,  during  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Harris 
was  very  active.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  spoke  at  a  meeting 
at  Mullingar.  On  the  8th  he  went  to  Loughrea  and  made  a 
speech  in  the  evening.     On  the  12th  the  entry  is — 

"  Galway.     Went  to  institute.     Saw  men.     Things  not 
as  they  should  be." 

On  the  15  th  he  "  attended  a  meeting  of  a  committee,  attacked 
Ciancarty."     Then  there  is  a  receipt,  I  presume,  for  money — 

"Got  15  from  Brennan." 

On  the  17  th  the  entry  is — 

"  Met  Healy,  M.P.,  at  station.     Went  to  Mountbellow 
and  attended  League  meeting." 

On  the  1 8th  March  we  have  a  trace  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League. 
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"Met  Dillon  at  Haydon's,  and  seen  him  off.  Mr. 
Buck,  Ladies'  Land  League,  arrived.  Held  a  meeting 
and  appointed  executive.  On  the  2Sth  went  to  Portumna 
vid,  Killimore,  came  back  to  KOlimore,  and  attended 
public  meeting.  Spoke  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and 
went  back  to  Loughrea." 

Then  on  the  30th — 

"  Held  a  meeting  of  the  League." 

And  he  there  refers  to  what  he  said. 

"On  the  31st  left  Ballinasloe  and  came  on  to  West- 
port  ;  held  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  Land  League 
branches." 

So  we  have  those  who  were  really  the  men,  in  Ireland,  at 
work.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Harris  at  this  time  was  not 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  he  was  more  free  to 
act,  but  we  have"  a  speech  or  two  from  those  who  were  very 
responsible  men.  For  instance,  there  was  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  at  Loughrea.  It  is  a  speech  at  a  time  which  was  a 
troubled  time,  the  17th  March,  and  this  is  a  speech  which  I 
am  putting  to  you  as  not  likely  to  have  done  anything  to  lessen 
crime. 

"  We  have  been  only  one  year  that  the  Irish  people 
have  adopted  our  teaching,  and  I  tell  you  to-day  there  are 
three  thousand  families  to-day  sitting  by  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  under  their  own  roofs,  who,  but  for  that  teach- 
ing, would  be  in  the  poor-house.  And,  furthermore,  there 
are  in  Ireland  to-day,  as  warnings  and  sights,  what  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  '  model  farms '  for  landlordism. 
In  many  an  Irish  county  some  fifty  Irish  farms  were 
lying  idle,  and  which  no  Irishman  can  be  base  enough 
to  put  his  foot  in.  These  farms  are  warnings  to  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  they  are  a  protection  to  the  Irish  tenant, 
and  I  tell  you  here  to-day  that  the  day  which  sees  those 
farms  occupied,  and  which  sees  you  and  any  tenant  in 
Ireland  on  friendly  terms  or  having  any  dealings  with  the 
wretch  who  occupies  a  farm  from  which  an  honest  man 
was  cast  out,  will  see  the  ruin  of  your  cause  and  the  yoke 
of  landlordism  set  on  your  necks.  Now  this  organisation 
has  been  before  the  Irish  people,  it  has  included  the  whole 
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of  the  Irish  counties  for  only  about  six  months.  The 
landlords  think  that  because  they  have  got  Coercion  Acts, 
because  they  have  succeeded  in  selling  out  the  cattle  of 
a  few  Irish  farmers,  that  they  have  broken  the  power  of 
the  Land  League  and  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  people." 

Then  occurs  a  passage  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
It  is  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  There  is  much  between  what 
I  have  read  and  this,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  material. 

"  Therefore  I  would  say  to  you  that,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  temporary  sacrifice — and  I  appeal  to  the  young 
men  of  Galway  especially  to  show  bold  fronts  to  those 
tyrants — teach  them  that  the  Irish  race  is  rising  all  over 
the  earth  to-day ;  teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  still  in 
the  Irish  race  to  destroy  Irish  landlordism,  and  win  back 
the  fair  fields  of  Ireland  for  the  people  from  whom  they 
have  been  too  long  kept." 

My  Lords,  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  I  read  to 
you,  under  the  date  of  the  25  th  March,  that  Mr.  Harris  was 
at  Killimore — it  is  printed  Kilimor— but  I  think  it  is  Killimore. 
Will  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Harris  himself  told  you  that  after 
the  time  when  outrages  commenced  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
mention  persons  by  name,  holding  them  up  to  opprobrium ; 
and  Mr.  Davitt  himself  said  that  he  would  have  been  sorry  to 
have  mentioned  a  person  by  name,  for  fear  of  the  consequences, 
I  presume,  that  might  occur  ?  On  that  day  was  the  entry,  and 
we  have  the  speech  of  Mr.  Harris.  It  is  printed  in  the  note 
as  of  the  21st  May,  but  the  real  date,  as  shown  by  the  speeches, 
is  the  25th  March.  This  is  what  Mr.  Harris,  the  organiser  of 
the  Land  League,  representing  the  League,  said  under  the 
condition  of  things,  outrage  having  commenced,  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  mention  the  name  of  any  person  : — 

"  When  I  came  here  to-day  I  was  told  by  the  Rev- 
Chairman  not  to  indulge  in  personalities,  that  is  not  to 
mention  any  names.  But  there  are  a  good  many  land- 
lords in  this  locality  that  I  should  like  to  speak  about. 
But,  my  friends,  before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  to  beware  of  the  land-grabber.  And  I  am  told  there 
is  one  in  this  district  named  Kennedy.  That  vile  wretch ! 
Keep  away  from  him,  for  his  very  breath  is  contaminated  ; 
he  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  this  locality,  but' to  all  Ireland. 
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I  am  told  this  wretch  has  six  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary guarding  him  every  day.  They  march  up  and  down 
with  the  plough  as  they  tear  up  that  poor  widow  woman's 
land.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  the  constabulary,  but 
still  they  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  in  general ;  but 
when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  when  they 
are  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch  as  this  Kennedy,  they 
will  soon  become  as  contaminated  as  himself,  and  the 
Government  who  sent  them  there  are  just  as  bad.  So 
keep  away  from  this  Kennedy  as  if  he  was  a  demon  from 
hell,  and  every  one  belonging  to  him  for  generations  to 
come." 

That  is  so  printed  in  the  report,  and  we  say  proved ;  but  of 
course  it  may  be  in  your  recollection  that  Mr.  Harris  said  he 
did  not  think  he  used  the  words  "  demon  from  hell."  He  first 
said  "  I  do  not  think  I  used  that  expression.  I  do  not  think 
I  did,  that  particular  word  I  did  not  use."  And  then  I  asked 
him  "  Which  word  ?  "  and  he  said  "  Demon  from  hell ;  I  never 
used  such  an  expression,  at  least  so  far  as  my  memory  tells  me, 
I  state  it  absolutely." 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  but  according  to  the  whole  record 
of  the  print,  it  was  to  hold  up  this,  man  Kennedy,  who  was 
under  police  protection,  and  who  had  to  continue  under  police 
protection,  so  that  there  was,  as  regards  him,  no  outrage  com- 
mitted upon  him. 

I  cannot  pass  by  a  short  extract  from  two  other  speeches, 
as  they  bear  very  materially  upon  the  matter  I  am  now  about 
to  place  before  you,  namely,  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Harris.  On 
the  3rd  April  at  Clifden,  Mr.  Harris  remarked  : — 

"  If  an  old  starved  rat,  with  a  black  muffler  about  its 
neck,  were  perched  on  a  bench,  you  would  have  a  picture 
of  an  instrument  of  British  tyranny.  There  were  a  lot  of 
decrees  taken  out  yesterday  by  a  man  named  Robinson, 
but  he  (Harris)  forgot  to  bring  with  him,  to  read  for  the 
people,  a  portion  of  the  evidence  given  by  this  Robinson 
before  the  Land  Commission.  When  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners asked  him,  '  Could  not  a  peasant  proprietary 
be  easily  established  in  Connemara  ?  '  he  replied,  '  Would 
you  establish  a  vermin  proprietary  ? '  He  (Mr.  Robinson) 
was  now  protected  by  police,  but  when  they  allowed  him 
to  go  about  amongst  them  without  police  protection  they 
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were  no  better  than  vermin.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  he 
wanted  any  one  to  shoot  this  Robinson ;  no,  there  were 
many,  many  ways  for  deahng  with  him.  We  read  that  in 
China  there  are  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  fat 
dogs,  and  there  are  dog-butchers.  And  when  these  dog- 
butchers  go  on  the  streets  all  the  dogs  in  the  place  follow 
them,  howling  after  them.  And  Robinson  could  be  dealt 
with  similarly ;  when  he  went  amongst  the  people  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  should  follow  after  him  and  howl 
at  him — this  human  monster." 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  speaking  of  evictions,  he 
says : — 

"  He  would  now  tell  them  what  the  Land  League 
would  do  for  them  if  any  man  was  obliged  to  resist  his 
landlord  at  law.  The  Land  League  would  pay  all  the 
expenses  for  him  except  the  original  debt,  so  that  he  would 
be  no  worse  off  when  the  law  was  over  than  when  it  com- 
menced. And  when  the  sheriff  comes,  if  the  tenant  was 
able  to  resist  no  further,  he  would  get  some  friend  who 
would  buy  his  goods  for  him.  But  the  resistance  should 
be  given  in  a  legal  constitutional  way." 

Then  comes  the  Irish  word  "  Dhig-in-thue,"  which  Mr. 
Harris  says  means  "Do  you  understand?"  or  "Humbug." 
Some  gentleman,  who  was  here  in  court  at  the  time,  said  the 
literal  translation  of  "  Dhig-in-thue  "  was  '  Don't  you  twig  ?  " 
I  do  not  know  which  is  correct. 

We  have  one  other  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Harris  at 
Carna,  also  in  Galway.  You  will  probably  recollect  that  speech, 
because  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  seemed  to  be 
dealing  with  Mr.  Harris  in  advance,  always  admitted  that 
speech  was,  as  he  termed  it,  a  most  ungallant  speech,  as  Mr. 
Harris  called  a  lady — Mrs.  Blake — a  "  she-devil."  Probably 
it  was  so.  I  agree  with  my  friend ;  whether  it  was  a  positive 
averment  of  the  fact  or  whether  it  was  conditional  does  not 
make  the  speech  more  gallant,  I  should  say,  in  its  character. 
Mr.  Harris  uses  these  words  :  "  You  have  a  bad  landlord  in 
this  locality,  or  landlady — Mrs.  Forbes,  I  mean."  Then  he 
says  that  she  wears  certain  garments  of  a  masculine  character, 
and  then  says  "  Mrs.  Blake,  of  Renvoyle,  she  is  no  better  than 
a  she-devil."    When  that  speech  was  put  to  him,  Mr.  Harris 
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says  :  "I  did  not  use  that  expression  in  that  sense  at  all.  I 
remember  having  used  the  words  '  she-devil,'  and  regretted 
it  very  much,  but  I  put  it  in  a  conditional  sense.  I  put  it  that 
Mrs.  Blake  was  litde  better  than  a  she-devil." 

^Vhether  that  language  was  conditional  or  not,  it  was  being 
used  at  a  time  when  outrages  had  commenced  on  Mrs.  Blake's 
property,  and  her  life  put  in  peril ;  and  one  cannot  wonder 
that  such  things  existed,  when  Mr.  Harris,  with  his  over- 
whelming influence  over  these  peasants  of  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  was  speaking,  whether  in  the  present  or  conditional 
sense,  of  this  lady,  in  such  language,  and  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Harris  admits  it  was  dangerous  to  mention  any  person's  name, 
as  they  would  thereby  be  so  focussed  that  outrage  would  be 
committed  upon  them. 

One  more  speech  I  will  refer  to.  It  is  an  important  speech 
of  Mr.  Dillon's,  made  at  Donegal.  I  was  about  to  deal,  by 
way  of  example,  more  especially  with  Galway  ;  but  this  speech 
was  made  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  Donegal,  by  Mr. 
Dillon,  on  the  i8th  April : — 

"  Do  not,"  said  Mr.  Dillon,  "  be  waiting  for  directions 
from  Dublin.  Do  not  be  looking  for  leaders.  Let  every 
townland  fight  this  battle.  You  have  brains  in  your 
heads ;  another  game  before  you  is  simply  one  of  passive, 
obstinate  resistance,  and  if  the  Government  breaks  up 
the  organisation  in  Dublin,  and  arrests  the  leaders,  then 
what  you  have  got  to  do  is  hold  meetings  after  Mass  every 
Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
honestly  and  honourably.  As  I  said  before,  let  leaders  be 
got  up  amongst  the  young  men  of  every  townland,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who  betrays  the  cause,  and 
teach  him  by  a  principle  which  you  understand  much 
better  than  I  do,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
him  to  stand  by  his  neighbours." 

(What  did  Mr.  Dillon  mean  by  that  ?) 

"  If  you  act  on  this  advice  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  Government  breaks  up  the  central  organisation  or 
not.  Every  town  and  parish  in  Donegal  should  be  an 
organisation  in  itself.  Every  chapel-yard  could  be  a 
meeting  place,  where  you  could  discuss  the  condition  of 
the  Land  League  in  your  parish,  and  take  counsel  amongst 
yourselves." 
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When  Mr.  Dillon  tells  these  young  men  of  every  townland 
that  they  are  to  keep  their  eye  upon  every  man  who  betrays 
the  cause,  and  teach  him  "  by  a  principle  that  you  know  much 
better  than  I  do,"  what  did  he  mean?  In  these  counties 
these  were  the  men  who  at  this  time,  as  I  will  show,  were 
committing  crime  after  crime,  which  led  in  comparatively  a 
few  days  after  such  speeches  were  made  to  outrage ;  and  he 
must  have  known  the  effect  that  his  words  would  have  when 
he  appealed  to  those  young  men  to  act  in  a  way  better  than 
he  knew  how  to  tell  them. 

My  Lords,  I  now  ask  when  were  these  things  said  ?  I 
cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  picture  that  my  learned 
friend  drew.  The  picture  of  the  action  of  those  who  were 
substantially  his  clients  (for,  as  he  said,  all  were  acting  with 
Mr.  Parnell),  was  that  they  were  beneficent,  charitable  men, 
and  that  they  were  endeavouring  simply  to  relieve  the  distress 
that  was  to  be  found  showing  itself,  even  in  men's  gaunt 
countenances,  and  that  it  was  out  of  very  charity  they  were 
moved,  and  they  were  justified  in  so  moving,  in  order  that  the 
distress  might  be  relieved.  You  will  recollect  that  passage 
where  he  said,  "  Is  it  in  human  nature  to  expect  the  leaders  of 
the  people  to  fold  their  arms  and  do  nothing  ?  "  I  could  say 
if  they  had  folded  their  arms  and  done  nothing  it  would  have 
been  better  for  all  concerned ;  but  even  that  would  have  been 
bad  enough  when  they  were  dealing  with  crime.  And  then  I 
am  sure  that  argument  of  my  friend's  was  impressed  upon  your 
Lordships'  mind  by  a  quotation  that  my  friend  thought  right 
to  make  to  you  in  order  to  impress  this  argument  upon  you. 
It  is  a  quotation  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  where  Romeo 
appeals  to  the  apothecary.  He  appeals  to  him  by  way  of 
tempting  him,  and  I  have  something  to  say  on  the  part  of  that 
quotation,  because  it  is  getting  very  old  in  the  service  of 
speakers.  Lord  John  Russell  used  it  in  his  speech  in  1846 
on  the  Crimes  Act.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  it  with  regard  to  the 
Land  Act  of  1870.  Mr.  McDonagh  used  it  on  the  State  Trials 
in  1882;  and  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  used  it; 
and  if  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  not  used  it  I  intended  to  use  it 
myself  But  what  was  most  remarkable  was,  that  my  learned 
friend  used  it  taking  all  the  point  out  of  it,  and  thereby  appa- 
rently endeavoured  to  found  some  argument  upon  it.  Will 
your  Lordships  recollect  what  Shakespeare  was  doing  when  he 
put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Romeo  ?     He  was  making 
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an  appeal  to  a  starved  man,  and  he  makes  his  description  of 
the  starved  man  come  home  to  the  man  he  wished  to  tempt, 
and  then  having  so  pointed  out  to  him  the  horrible  condition 
he  is  in,  he  proceeds  with  the  temptation.  But  my  learned 
friend  took  this  strange  course.  He  quoted  four  lines,  and 
said : — 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  ; 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

That  occurs  while  telling  the  man  that  he  has  gaunt  misery 
in  his  face.  Then  come  in  the  tempter's  words,  which, 
strangely  enough,  my  friend  left  out.  He  converts  the  colon 
into  a  full  stop,  and  simply  reads  those  lines  descriptive  of  the 
starved  man,  and  all  that  Shakespeare  wrote  those  lines  for  is 
left  out,  and  all  I  purpose  using  the  quotation  for  is  omitted. 
Having  told  him  he  was  a  starving  man  it  proceeds  : — 

"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend. 
Nor  the  world's  law ; 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 
Then  be  not  poor  but  break  it." 

Every  other  speaker,  until  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
used  the  lines,  had  of  course  seen  the  whole  object  of  the 
quotation  and  used  it,  and  this  quotation  was  a  most  appro- 
priate quotation,  if  he  had  only  read  it  in  full.  In  those  last 
words  arises  the  line  the  Land  League  was  acting  upon,  and 
was  bringing  home  to  these  people.  "You  are  poor  enough," 
they  had  a  right  to  say  to  them  in  1881.  They  had  a  right, 
before  the  charter  of  the  tenant  had  passed,  to  say  to  them : 
"The  ^yorld  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich."  If  it  had 
stopped  there  there  would  have  been  little  of  evil. 

Now,  in  these  speeches  that  I  have  been  reading,  comes 
the  incitement :  "  Then  be  not  poor  but  break  it,"  and  this 
quotation  of  my  learned  friend,  with  all  that  is  left  out,  forms 
one  of  the  counts,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  against 
these  leaders  of  the  Land  League — that  they  were  urging  by 
their  speeches  and  urging  by  their  writings  those  who  were 
poor,  having  no  law  to  make  them  rich,  to  break  the  law. 
These  speeches  were  incitements  to  break  the  law.  The 
poverty  that  existed  was  slowly  passing  away.     So  long  as  it 
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did  exist  it  was  used  simply  as  the  ground  of  the  temptation. 
It  was  used  as  the  tempter  had  used  it  in  these  words  I  have 
quoted,  as  the  Land  Leaguers  were  verily  using  it  to  impress 
upon  these  men  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  law.  And  if  the 
speakers  had  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Dillon  not  to  define  the 
very  blow  that  was  to  be  struck,  or  the  men  against  whom  it 
was  to  be  struck,  they  used  language  more  dangerous  still,  and 
they  told  the  young  men,  the  sons  of  the  farmers,  the  moon- 
lighting bands,  to  use  the  methods  they  knew  better  than  any 
one  else,  and  so  the  breaches  of  the  law  occurred,  and  this  sad 
tale  of  outrage  has  to  be  told,  and  these  murders  that  I  am 
now  about  to  refer  to  did  take  place. 

After  these  speeches  have  been  made  (and  I  can  only  take 
certain  localities  as  matters  of  example),  I  come  to  the  murders 
that  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  where  these  speeches  had 
been  made,  shortly  after  they  had  been  made.  I  am  referring 
especially  to  the  Loughrea  district.  The  Loughrea  district,  of 
course,  is  in  the  county  of  Galway,  inland  or  easterly  of  Galway 
Bay ;  and  first,  we  have  evidence  given  of  a  murder  where  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Connor  lived,  at  a  distance  of  some  six 
miles  away  from  Loughrea.  We  had  the  evidence  of  the  widow 
of  this  unfortunate  man ;  and  she  tells  you  that  some  years 
ago  (I  cannot  give  the  date ;  she  spoke  of  course  without 
certainty  as  to  date)  the  bog  had  been  taken  by  James 
Corinor.  He  had  a  piece  of  bog  which  a  man  named 
James  Keogh  had  given  up,  as  she  says,  through  refusing 
to  carry  wild-fowl  for  a  gentleman.  Everything  was  quiet 
with  respect  to  this  family,  at  least,  for  years.  No  objection 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  them.  The  woman  says 
they  were  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  and  until 
immediately  before  May  1881  the  neighbours  and  this  family 
lived  upon  good  terms.  Then  in  December  1880  the  Land 
League  is  started  at  Loughrea.  Then  we  have  these  speeches 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  one  of  them  at  least  in  this  district. 
Then  comes  the  unsettling  of  the  people,  and  upon  May  nth 
the  husband,  going  to  the  funeral  of  his  father-in-law,  was  shot 
and  knocked  oif  a  car,  and  died  from  the  wounds  that  he 
received. 

The  second  in  this  Loughrea  district  also  occurs  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  same  time  in  relation  to  the  speeches.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  matter  can  be  correctly  told  in  these 
words.     On  or  about  August  23rd,  1880,  the  landlord  of  some 
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land,  Mr.  Daly,  took  possession  of  a  farm  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Birmingham.  Murty  Hynes  took  the  land,  and  then, 
on  the  19th  September,  at  Riversville,  about  eight  miles  from 
Loughrea,  Mr.  Harris  made  the  speech  I  have  read — the  tiger- 
hunting  speech.  You  will  recollect  I  have  read  Mr.  Dillon's 
speech  at  Loughrea  on  March  17th,  and  you  will  recollect 
the  terms  of  that  speech.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
tiger  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  also  a  speech 
made  in  his  presence  by  Mr.  Malachi  Sullivan,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  not  been  made,  but  it  is  a  very  expressive  speech. 
He  says : — 

"  Will  you  not  rather  stand  together  in  that  fight  than 

betray  each  other  like  this  man,  this  traitor  to  your  cause 

and  the  cause  of  the  country  ?  " 

At  that  time  Murty  Hynes  was  regarded  as  having  offended. 
He  expressed  his  regret  and  was  pardoned 

"  Will  you  not  stand  together  ?  I  will  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  pray  that  earth  may  refuse  him  a 
home,  and  Heaven  its  God.  I  will  not,  for  that  would 
be  giving  too  much  importance  to  him.  I  would  rather 
let  him  be  among  you,  a  marked  man  ;  a  man  upon 
whom  every  man  will  look  as  if  '  traitor '  was  marked 
with  a  brand  upon  his  forehead.  And  surely  in  this 
crowd  or  in  this  country  is  there  any  man  who  will  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  a  traitor  ?  There  is  not  a 
man  who  would  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  such  a  man ; 
there  is  not  a  man  who,  if  he  saw  him  walking  on  one 

'  side  of  the  street,  would  not  walk  on  the  other,  for 
traitorism  and  fidelity  are  the  very  opposite,  and  should 
take  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Will  you  not  thus  mark 
him  ?  Keep  him  with  that  brand  upon  his  forehead  until 
he  comes  here  and  makes  restitution,  and  then,  when  he 
does  that,  then  hold  another  meeting,  a  jubilant  meeting, 
to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  y6ur  cause.  I  promise  him 
that,  though  to-day  I  have  restrained  my  tongue,  for  if  I 
let  it  free  the  hideousness  of  the  act  would  cause  me  to 
say  words  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  cause  I  advocate ; 
but  if  he  comes  here,  if  he  gives  up  this  land  back  again, 
I  promise  him  that  the  words  of  laudation  shall  flow  from 
my  lips." 

So  Hynes  at  that  time,  of  course,  did  confess  that  he  had 
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erred  against  the  Land  League,  and  the  land  became  vacant. 
That  was  the  land  that  Peter  Dempsey  took.  On  March  31st 
he  took  the  land,  which  Hynes  had  given  up,  and  he  was  shot 
on  May  29th.  You  will  observe  the  date  in  relation  to  the 
speeches  that  had  been  made.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you 
with  it  at  any  length,  but  there  was  a  witness  called  for  the 
respondents  named  John  Hanify,  and  when  subjected  to  a 
short,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  most  able  cross- 
examination  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Atkinson,  that  witness 
was  asked,  what  was  he  murdered  for  ?  And  after  defending 
as  far  as  he  could  the  position  that  he  wished  to  take  up  (for 
he  had  given  evidence  that  there  was  no  boycotting  or  ill- 
treatment  and  so  forth),  he  had  to  admit  that  the  only  reason 
that  he  knew  why  this  man  should  be  shot  was  that  he  had 
taken  that  evicted  farm.  The  witness  said  he  never  knew  him 
do  any  wrong  to  any  one,  and  whilst  he  said  he  had  no  idea 
why  he  was  murdered,  at  length  he  had  to  admit  that  he  knew 
no  reason  why  that  man  should  be  murdered  except  that  he 
disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  namely,  that  he  had 
taken  an  evicted  farm. 

Then  I  am  reminded  of  that  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sullivan, 
his  collection  of  poems.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  poet's  license  displays  itself  in  that 
collection,  but  I  can  see  of  course  that  there  is  stirring  lan- 
guage enough  to  move  those  who  sympathise  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  who  are  affected  by  the  rhyme  of  words.  Mr.  Sullivan 
celebrates  by  a  kind  of  paean  of  victory  the  acts  of  Murty  Hynes, 
and  celebrates  too  the  way  in  which  Murty  Hynes  was  threa- 
tened to  be  treated  in  order  to  cause  him  to  give  up  that  farm. 

The  third  outrage  I  have  to  deal  with  is  on  the  person  of 
Mr.  John  Lambert.  Evidence  was  given  that  he  was  shot  at 
and  missed.  His  offence,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  that  he  had 
desired  to  obtain  his  rent.  He  had  had,  he  says,  a  dispute 
with  his  tenants,  "I  think  in  1880."  He  wanted  to  get  his 
rent  which  they  would  not  pay,  and  on  the  21st  June,  1881,  he 
was  fired  at.  He  was  going  to  the  sessions,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute a  man  named  Corbet  who  had  taken  forcible  possession 
after  being  evicted.  He  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  boy- 
cotted. His  men  left  him,  saying  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Land  League  to  leave  him,  and  although  he  was  fortunately 
missed,  he  and  his  son  were  both  shot  at,  and  the  intention  of 
those  who  shot  at  him  of  course  was  the  same. 
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Then  in  the  same  district  in  the  same  year  a  third  murder 
is  proved.  Peter  Doherty  took  a  farm  on  the  property  of 
Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  wh6  was  afterwards  murdered.  This 
man  Doherty  had  been  boycotted.  He-  continued  to  hold 
the  farm — he  and  his  cousin  together.  People  on  the  2nd 
November  enticed  this  man  out  of  his  house  by  letting  his 
horse  out  of  the  stable,  and  then  they  shot  him. 

Later  on  in  the  next  year,  June  1882,  Mr.  Bourke  also  was 
murdered.  He  had  let  this  evicted  farm.  Again  Mr.  Allan 
Bell  proves  that  Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  driving  home  from 
Sessions  on  the  8th  June,  1882,  was  shot.  Corporal 
Wallace,  the  soldier  who  was  in  charge  of  him,  was  also 
shot ;  all  this  being  connected  with  the  letting  or  taking  of 
this  evicted  farm. 

Then  what  happened  to  Kennedy,  who  was  denounced  or 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris  by  name  on  March  25th  ?  His  fault 
was  that  he  had  taken  a  farm  in  April  1879,  f™'''!  which  a 
Mrs.  Dempsey,  a  widow,  had  been  evicted.  I  do  not  under- 
stand there  is  any  connection  between  her  and  the  Dempsey 
whose  name  I  have  mentioned.  There  was  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  directly  bearing  upon  it.  In  November  1880, 
Mr.  Malachi  Sullivan  makes  a  speech  also  in  reference  to  him. 
And,  then,  although  there  is  no  outrage  affecting  him,  he  is 
placed  in  this  position — that  from  time  to  time,  when  the  feel- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood  grows  high,  in  April  1881,  he  has 
to  be  placed  under  police  protection.  He  exists  under  police 
protection  for  some  time.  Then  we  come  to  the  more  quiet 
period  of  1882.  Then  the  police  protection  is  taken  off,  and 
in  1886,  at  the  time  when  the  National  League  was  very  active 
in  respect  to  boycotting,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  to  be  protected  by 
police  again,  and  so  he  is  saved  from  outrage.  In  respect  to 
Kennedy,  who  had  to  be  placed  under  police  protection  in 
April  1881,  the  "Irish  World,"  which  at  that  time  was  being 
scattered  throughout  Ireland,  published  a  letter  from  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  headed,  "  Landlordism  doomed,"  saying  :— 

"  Here  is  a  sample  notice  that  has  had  a  terrifying 
effect  in  the  Loughrea,  co.  Galway,  district,  where  it  had 
been  extensively  posted.  What  is  especially  terrifying 
about  these  notices  is  that  they  are  generally  meant. 

"  The  placards  were  headed,  '  More  to  be  murdered.' 
The  writer  said  the  authorities  were  mistaken,  as  they 
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had  the  wrong  men  in  custody  for  the  murders  recently 
committed  in  the  district,  and  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  The  man  who  shot  the  men  is  still  at  large,  and  has 
more  good  work  to  do  in  the  district  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.     Landgrabbers  must  be  stopped  at  any  price. 

"  The  next  place  to  be  visited  is  near  the  residence  to 
the  man  Kennedy,  who  holds  the  widow  Dempsey's  land 
at  Kylebeg.  This  Kennedy  dug  up  the  evicted  widow's 
potatoes  after  being  sown.  Does  the  Government  think 
that  such  wretches  will  be  allowed  to  live  because  they 
have  passed  the  Coercion  Act  ? — No.  Such  wretches 
will  be  shot  if  they  had  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's 
force.  No  more  landgrabbers  will  be  allowed  to  live  in 
Ireland." 

Of  course  I  know  that  is  the  letter  of  "  Transatlantic  "  in 
the  "  Irish  World,"  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  notwithstanding 
the  knowledge  that  the  "  Irish  World  "  was  containing  these 
incentives  to  murder,  as  I  almost  consider  them,  those  papers 
were  at  this  very  time  being  sent  out  of  the  head  offices  of  the 
League  in  Dublin,  by  the  clerks  of  the  League  in  Dublin,  and 
being  scattered  during  this  period  of  1881  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

These  outrages  that  I  have  mentioned  all  took  place  in  the 
Loughrea  district.  I  have  shown  you  how  the  seeds  had  been 
planted ;  and  so  the  fruit  was  gathered.  Now,  how  was 
Loughrea,  as  a  district,  regarded  in  after  time  when  again  it 
had  to  be  roused  to  action  ?  I  must  refer  to  two  speeches  in 
that  connection.  They  were  delivered,  of  course,  at  a  later 
time,  and  as  I  have  said,  we  often  must  look  retrospectively  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  which  is 
dealt  with.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  spoke  on  September  loth, 
1885,  3-t  Loughrea,  and  thus  he  refers  to  the  past : — ■ 

"In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more  energetic,  a  better  people,  than  in 
Loughrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  In  fact, 
they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work,  that  in  these  latter  days, 
when  things  are  become  somewhat  cooled  down,  it  has 
been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very  little  good  in  the 
calm,  but  the  very  best  in  the  storm.  Well,  for  my  part, 
I  hope  it  won't  be  long  until  we  have  another  storm,  and 
then   the   men  of  Loughrea  will   come  forward   in   the 
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future  as  they  have  done  in    the  glorious   days  of  the 
Land  League," 

How  had  they  come  forward  in  the  glorious  days  of  the 
Land  League  ?  What  was  the  storm  but  the  storm  of  outrage 
and  crime?  How  had  they  come  forward  in  these  glorious 
days  except  to  commit  these  outrages  and  these  murders  that 
they  did  commit  ?  And  this  is  the  word  of  commendation  to 
people  who  at  that  time  again  are  to  be  roused  into  action, 
again  to  be  worked  up  to  the  days  of  the  storm.  And  now  we 
know,  by  the  construction  that  was  put  upon  these  acts,  what 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  spoke  to  the  young  men  of 
Galway  and  urged  them  to  use  methods  better  known  to  them 
than  to  the  speaker.  And  now  we  have  at  this  time  Mr. 
Harris,  triumphing  in  the  fact  that  in  the  glorious  days  of  the 
Land  League  and  the  storm,  that  which  I  have  told  you  had 
been  done,  was  done  by  the  men  of  Loughrea. 

There  is  one  other  speech  too,  made  equally  at  a  later  date. 
It  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's,  made  on  September 
loth,  1885.  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  is  a  gentleman  who  speaks, 
I  am  certain,  with  great  deliberation,  says  : — 

"  Though  you  have  been  good  enough  to  receive  my 
name  with  applause,  I  regret  to  find  that  it  would  almost 
have  been  better  for  me  to  have  denied  the  name  of 
O'Connor  when  coming  to  this  neighbourhood,  for  I 
believe  there  are  bad  men  of  that  name  around  here." 

That  must  have  been  some  person  who  had  made  himself 
objectionable.  There  were  cries  of  "No,  no,"  and  "There 
are,"  in  the  crowd  : — 

"  AVell,  I  hope  if  there  is  one  man  that  disgraces  the 
name,  he  shall  have,  some  time  or  other,  to  feel  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  countrymen.  The  men  of  Loughrea  are 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  our  people  for  the 
last  five  years ;  associated  with  their  sufferings  and  their 
trials,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  has  suffered 
more  than  this  locality  round  Loughrea ;  and,  while  we 
deplore  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  we  have  at  least  the 
consolation  that  there  is  not  another  district  in  Ireland 
has  shown  any  such  determined  front  to  landlordism ;  and 
I  hope  that  that  same  spirit  will  continue  implacable  until 
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the  battle  is  won.     It  has  lasted  already  for  five  years, 
and  during  those  five  years  we  have  made  some  progress." 

My  Lords,  as  to  the  bold  front  to  landlordism,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  front  ranks  were  composed  of  these  moonlighting 
men  who  committed  these  murders.  The  spirit  that  had 
influenced  them  was  the  spirit  that  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
seeks  again  to  call  into  existence.  We  know  how  it  had 
moved  men  to  action.  We  know  what  had  been  done  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit,  and  how  the  bold  front  had  been 
presented ;  and  thus,  with  the  sad  record  of  these  crimes 
existing,  we  have  two  leading  speakers,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
and  Mr.  O'Connor,  referring  bax;k  with  pride  to  the  actions  of 
these  days  as  if  they  had  been  some  noble  work  of  arms ;  as  if 
there  was  something  that  good  men  might  be  proud  of,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  were,  nothing  more  than  the  bitter  and 
unnecessary  crimes  of  men  who  had  been  roused  by  agitation 
to  action. 

There  is  one  more  murder  in  Galway, — not  in  the  Loughrea 
district.  I  have  referred  to  two  speeches  made  at  Clifden  and 
Carna.  Those  places  will  be  found  situated  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  Galway,  on  the  coast  away  from  Loughrea.  We 
had  the  two  speeches  made  on  the  3rd  and  7th  April  at  Clifden 
and  Carna  respectively.  And  now  we  have  this  tale  to  tell, 
which  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  analyse,  because  in 
this  case  evidence  has  been  given  of  direct  complicity  of  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Land  League.  I  have  to  rely  for  the 
statements  I  am  about  to  make,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon 
the  evidence'  of  a  man  named  James  Mannion.  In  relying 
upon  that  evidence,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  your 
consideration  to  a  principle  that  must  affect  the  evidence,  to 
some  extent,  of  Le  Caron,  and  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses 
that  have  been  examined  in  this  case.  It  may  be  said,  and  I 
think  rightly  said,  that  this  man,  Mannion,  to  a  certain  extent 
in  these  proceedings  was  a  participator  and  an  accomplice. 
He  does  receive  in  respect  of  his  testimony  a  vast  amount  of 
corroboration,  but,  my  Lords,  let  me  assume  that  he  did  not. 
I  gather  from  my  learned  friend's  speech  (I  may  be  in  error  ; 
it  is  not  directly  stated)  that  he  looked  upon  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice  as  of  no  value  unless  he  be  corroborated.  I  do 
not  know  that  rigid  rules  of  law  need  to  be  argued  at  any  great 
length,  but,  on  princijple,  I  submit  that  such  a  view  is  not 
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applicable  to  the  matter  that  is  now  before  you  for  investiga- 
tion under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  investigating  it. 
I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  any  one  of  you  of  what  is  the 
rule  of  evidence  affecting  trials  in  criminal  cases.  The  rule, 
of  course,  of  requiring  corroboration  of  an  accomplice  is  a 
very  trite  one,  and  one  well  known  to  you.  But  upon  what 
principle  is  that  founded  ?  I  always  understood  it  was  founded 
or  proceeded  rather  from  the  fact  that  the  person  accused  had 
no  opportunity  of  stating  anything  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
accusation  of  the  witness,  and  therefore  our  law  had  humanely 
interposed  to  lay  down  or  to  establish  the  principle  that,  if 
two  persons  only  had  been  present,  it  may  be,  at  the  taking 
place  of  any  act,  and  one  came  forward  and  said,  "  I,  equally 
with  the  accused,  took  part  in  it ;  I  am,  so  far,  therefore, 
affected  by  the  crime,"  and  the  accused  has  no  answer  to  give, 
that  that  evidence  would  not  be  sufficient  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  accused  person  to  make  reply  to  his  accuser. 

But  does  that  in  any  way  refer  to  a  civil  case  ?  Supposing, 
in  a  case  which  might  be  the  subject  of  criminal  indictment, 
namely  fraud,  a  charge  was  preferred  in  a  civil  court,  say,  of 
fraud  in  the  issuing  of  a  prospectus,  and  the  person  came 
forward  and  said,  "  I  was  a  director  and  took  part  in  the 
issuing  of  that  prospectus.  I  admit  it,  and  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
were  my  participators,"  I  presume  that  no  law  says  that  re- 
quires corroboration.  For  this  reason :  that  those  who  were 
so  charged,  can  come  forward  and  give  their  answer  if  they 
wish.  If  they  remain  absent,  if,  having  an  opportunity  of 
giving  their  evidence,  they  abstain  from  giving  it;  I  submit 
there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  says,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  witness's  evidence  is  not  to  be  submitted  for 
consideration  and  his  credibility  tested.  What  then  is  our 
position  here  in  this  inquiry  ?  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
as  to  the  absence  of  one  or  two  possible  witnesses  from  this 
court,  hereafter ;  witnesses  who  were  promised  to  be  called, 
and  with  respect  to  whom  an  undertaking  was  given  that  they 
should  be  called.  But,  my  Lords,  every  one  of  the  persons 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  by  witnesses  here,  and  who 
are  affected  by  their  testimony,  have  the  power  of  being  called 
here.  They  can  come  here  as  of  right.  They  can  come  here 
with  every  protection  afforded  them.  If  they  state  that  which 
will  criminate  themselves,  the  protection  of  your  Lordships  is 
to  be  afforded  to  them,  in  order  that  the  great  result  of  truth 
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being  ascertained  may  be  arrived  at.  And  so  every  one  of 
these  persons  to  whom  this  man  Mannion  referred,  could  have 
been  called  to  say  that  what  he  said  is  incorrect,  equally  as 
every  witness  of  whom  Le  Caron  or  any  other  person  who  has 
given  evidence  has  spoken,  could  come  forward  and  defend 
his  own  character  and  his  own  position  if  he  thought  right. 
Then  I  say,  the  principle  being  so  (and  I  will  not  refer  to  this 
subject  again  on  general  principles),  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
this  matter  technically,  because  the  result,  I  presume  to  be 
arrived  at,  is — what  is  the  truth  ?  My  only  object  is  to  submit 
to  you,  that  even  if  you  find  that  every  particular  mentioned 
has  no  corroboration,  that  testimony  is  not  to  be  struck  out  in 
this  case,  because  the  principle  I  have  referred  to,  which  caused 
corroboration  to  be  necessary,  and  which  required  it  to  be 
given,  has  not  arisen  here.^ 

I  am  endeavouring  to  put  the  strongest  view  against  my- 
self. I  think  you  will  find  that  in  olden  times  the  rule  was 
regarded  almost  as  a  rigid  rule,  that  it  required  corroboration. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  question  of 
expediency  and  caution,  so  that,  acting  with  all  humanity, 
judges  have  substantially  directed  juries  that  they  ought  not, 
as  a  matter  of  caution  or  prudence,  unless  there  be  great  excep- 
tion, to  act  without  corroboration. 

But  now,  having  taken  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
necessity  of  corroboration  in  respect  to  the  evidence  of  those 
persons  who  may  be  rightly  termed  accomplices,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  proof  that  has  been  given  of 
Lydetfs  murder,  because  we  have  had,  I  submit,  a  very  direct 
proof  of  complicity  of  leading  members  of  the  Land  League. 
This  murder  took  place  in  the  extreme  north-west  or  coast  dis- 
trict of  Galway,  on  the  24th  April,  1881.  Lyden  had  been 
herding  a  farm  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Graham.  It  was  formerly 
held  by  a  man  named  Welch  or  Walsh,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  this  man  had  been  on    the  farm  herding  for  some 

'  The  President  at  this  point  suggested  the  rule  to  be  as  follows  : — "Is  it 
not  rather  a  doctrine  of  expediency  than  an  actual  principle  of  law?  Juries 
are  recommended,  and  strongly  recommended,  not  to  act  upon  the  uncor- 
roborated testimony  of  accomplices.  It  is  never  put  that  that  evidence  is 
not  to  be  used.  But  the  corroboration  is  only  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
so  as  to  lead  up  to  a  general  presumption  of  the  truth,  because  it  would  be 
an  absurdity  to  say  that  no  evidence  of  the  accomplices  should  be  received, 
unless  it  is  corroborated  by  other  independent  testimony,  because  there 
would  then  be  no  need  of  the  accomplices'  evidence." 
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time.     Mrs.  Lyden,  after  stating  Walsh  gave  up  the  farm,  is 
■asked — 

"  Was  your  husband  herding  the  farm  for  Mr.  Graham  ? 
— (A.)  My  husband  was  looking  after  it.  (Q.)  Had  you 
a  son  also  ? — (A.)  I  had  indeed,  sir.  (Q.)  What  was  his 
name  ? — (A.)  Martin  Lyden.  {Q.)  Was  he  living  with  you  ? 
— (A.)  He  was,  and  working  every  day.  (Q.)  Up  to  the 
month  of  April  1881  was  your  husband  on  good  terms 
with  his  neighbours  ? — (A.)  Indeed  he  was." 

She  is  asked  when  Walsh's  farm  had  come  into  the  land- 
lord's hands.     It  is  put  to  her  the  year  1876  ;  her  answer  is — 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  we  were  herding  there  a 
bit  for  him  before  it." 

So  that  at  any  rate  there  is  some  time — ^years  or  months,  I 
will  take  it  years — that  these  persons  had  been  so  employed. 
The  Land  League,  in  the  sense  I  am  about  to  explain  to  you, 
was  established  in  November  1880.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Harris's  speeches  on  the  3rd  and  7th  April;  and  then  this 
man,  who  had  been  living  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and 
who  had  been  for  some  time  herding  upon  this  farm,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  only  because  he  had  herded  upon  this 
farm,  on  the  24th  April  is  murdered.  There  had  been  a  pre- 
vious attempt,  which  had  failed.  The  man  did  not  come  out 
of  his  house.  Then  we  had  that  tale  that  was  told  by  this 
widow  woman,  of  how  the  man  was  taken  out  of  his  house 
into  the  roadway  and  shot.  She  is  asked,  when  these  men 
broke  in  at  the  door, — 

"  Where  was  your  husband  at  that  time  ? — (A.)  He  was 
sleeping  in  the  bed  at  the  end  of  the  room.  He  was  sleep- 
ing when  they  came  in.  (Q.)  And  where  was  your  son  ? — 
(A.)  He  was  lying  along  with  the  father." 

Then  she  is  asked  as  to  the  age  of  the  father  and  son,  and 
then  it  goes  on  : — 

(Q.)  "Did  you  see  what  they  did  to  your  husband? — 
(A.)  They  brought  him  out  and  took  him  into  the  street." 

(That  means  the  road.) 

(Q.)  "How  did  they  take  him  out;  drag  him  out? — 
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(A.)  They  dragged  him  out.  (Q.)  Out  of  the  house  ? — 
(A.)  Down  from  the  room,  out  through  the  kitchen,  and 
out  at  the  door.  (Q.)  When  they  got  him  out  what  did 
they  do  with  him  ? — (A.)  They  killed  him.  (Q.)  How 
did  they  kill  him  ? — (A.)  Killed  him  with  guns  and  with 
pistols.     I  think  they  had  both  of  them." 

(This  man's  offence  was  that  he  was  acting  as  a  servant  or 
herd  on  the  farm.) 

{Q.)  "  Was  he  killed  dead  on  the  spot  ?—{A.)  He  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  (Q.)  After  that  what  did  they  do  ? — 
(A.)  They  came  and  brought  out  the  little  boy.  (Q.) 
After  they  had  killed  your  husband,  what  did  they  do  to 
your  son? — (A.)  They  came  and  brought  out  the  little 
boy  again.  (Q.)  Did  they  drag  him  out?— (^.)  They 
dragged  him  out,  and  he  was  screeching  and  calling  till 
they  brought  him  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  they  said  that 
he  had  to  go  out.  (Q.)  Did  they  bring  him  out  ? — (A.) 
They  did,  dragging  him.  He  was  screeching  while  they 
were  dragging  him  out.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what  they 
did  with  him  when  they  got  him  out  ? — {A.)  They  fired 
at  him." 
And  then  she  says  that  a  month  afterwards  that  boy  died  of 
his  wounds. 

Now,  who  committed  this  murder— these  murders?  We 
have  evidence  directly.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  evidence 
of  James  Mannion.  It  is  a  long  account.  He  gives  part  in 
his  examination  in  chief,  and  partly  in  cross-examination.  ^I 
have  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  tale.  This  man  Mannion's 
story  runs  thus  : — 

"  I  joined  the  League  about  1880.     Pat  Ruane  gave 
me  a  card,  and  I  gave  a  shilling  to  James  Varrilly  for  it. 
They  were  collectors  for  the  League." 
(You  will  find  the  corroboration  of  this  from  the  witness  of 
the  respondents.) 

"  James  Varrilly,  Pat  Ruane,  Michael  Cawley,  Michael 
McDonnell,  and  Pat  Mulkerrin  were  the  head  men.  A 
lot  of  these  men  used  to  come,  when  these  head  men  gave 
the  orders  to  attend,  to  Mrs.  Welsh's  house  at  Letterfrack. 
I  was  afterwards— that  is  after  receiving  the  Land  League 
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ticket — sworn  a  member  of  the  Fenian  society.  All  these 
men  who  were  collectors  were  all  members  of  the  Fenian 
Society.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  Letterfrack,  but  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  secret  societies  until  I  saw  the  League 
started.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  call  them  Fenian  meet- 
ings because  they  were  all  Land  League  meetings.  Pat 
Ruane  swore  me  in.  We  had  drink  at  Mrs.  Welsh's. 
Pat  Ruane  paid  for  it.'' 

(He  then  describes  a  moonlighting  outrage.) 

"  After  I  had  been  sworn  in  I  got  notice  from  Ruane 
through  a  man  named  Faherty.  I  went  with  him  to 
Varrilly's  house.  Varrilly's  son  joined  us,  and  we  three 
with  Pat  Welsh,  who  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
Lyden,  went  on  to  Tully  Cross  Roads.  We  met  there 
Pat  Ruane,  Michael  Macdonnell,  Pat  Mulkerrin,  and  a 
number  of  people.  Ruane  gave  the  order  to  Macdonnell 
to  see  everything  all  right.  He  said  that  he  could  not  go 
this  night  himself,  because  he  was  going  on  business  in 
some  other  direction.  Macdonnell  took  command,  and 
we  went  to  the  house  of  a  man  named  Anthony  Coyne. 
It  was  stated  at  Mrs.  ^\'elsh's  the  night  before,  that  he  was 
going  to  evict  a  tenant  named  Lyden.  The  arrangements 
were  that  we  were  to  give  him  a  beating,  and  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  processes  :  that  we  were  not  to  force  him  any 
further ;  but  if  not,  to  shoot  him.  Some  of  the  men  had 
firearms.  The  house  was  broken  in  and  he  was  taken  out 
of  bed.  The  fire  was  put  out.  He  was  sworn  not  to 
force  the  law  against  Lyden." 

(The  Lyden  referred  to  there  is  not  the  Lyden  who  was  shot.) 

"  He  swore  the  process-server  at  Glifden  had  a  copy  of 
the  process,  and  he  hoped  the  people  would  give  him  a 
chance  of  his  life  at  this  time.  He  was  greatly  beaten — 
he  was  very  much  beaten.  They  just  gave  him  a  very 
great  kicking  as  you  call  it,  and  fired  three  shots  through 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Then  we  all  left  Coyne's,  and  every 
man  scattered  and  went  to  his  own  place." 

Then  he  speaks  of  some  other  outrages,  and  proceeds  : — 
"  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Lydens  were  mur- 
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dered.  We  had  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Welsh's.  Pat  and 
Michael  Welsh,  Edward  Varrilly,  Michael  Cawley,  John 
Flaherty,  and  a  good  many  others  were  there.  I  got  a 
notice  from  Pat  Ruane  to  attend.  Pat  was  not  there,  but 
his  brother  Johnnie  Ruane  was.  He  is  both  a  Land 
Leaguer  and  a  Fenian.  It  was  said  that  the  Lydens  ought 
to  be  shot  for  herding  a  farm  for  Mr.  Graham.  The 
Welsh's  had  been  evicted  from  a  part  of  it.  At  a  previous 
meeting  it  was  arranged  just  to  fire — that  a  party  was  to 
go,  and  Ruane  said  that  he  would  send  for  them.  This 
was  the  second  meeting.  We  were  sent  for  to  go  there 
and  about  six  of  us  went  to  the  house,  about  an  Irish  mile 
off.  Six  of  us  went — John  Flaherty,  John  Ruane,  Henry 
Varrilly,  and  myself.  I  forget  the  other  men's  names.  The 
six  were  named  by  Ruane  and  Pat  Walsh.  We  went 
about  fifty  yards  off  Lyden's  house,  but  he  kept  a  light. 
Some  of  us  had  firearms.  We  did  not  like  to  make  any 
appearance  on  account  of  the  light,  and  one  said  to  the 
other  it  was  the  best  plan  for  to  drive  the  cattle  around  the 
house,  in  order  that  Lyden  might  come  out,  and  that  he 
might  drive  them  away  again  from  the  house,  and  that  then 
they  would  get  a  chance  of  shooting  him.  But  the  cattle 
were  driven  up,  and  Lyden's  dogs  were  barking,  and  he 
did  not  come  out ;  so  they  did  not  get  the  chance  that 
time  of  shooting  him,  and  the  party  dispersed.  We  called 
these  Land  Leaguers  the  Moonlighters — all  the  Moon- 
lighters I  had  seen.  I  never  knew  a  Moonlighter  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  They  beat  the 
men  or  shot  them.  It  depends  on  whatever  he  was  doing 
out  of  the  way ;  that  is,  it  depends  on  whether  he  was 
paying  rent  or  taking  land  or  something.  Some  of  these 
men  were  tried  for  conspiracy  to  murder." 

In  cross-examination  it  appears  he  gave  evidence  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  four  people  pleaded  guilty  to  the  conspiracy  to 
murder.  Their  names  are  given.  In  their  first  attempt  the 
murder,  was  not  effected  in  consequence  of  the  man  not  coming 
out,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the  witness  was  not  there. 
But  here  is  this  corroboration.  Four  men  pleaded  guilty  to 
this  conspiracy  to  attempt  to  murder  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  man  and  the  man's  son.  The 
young  lad  Welsh  was  convicted  of  the  murder  itself.     There 
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were  two  sons,  one' was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  the  other  poor  lad  was  executed. 

In  respect  to  these  matters  there  is  the  evidence  of  Peter 
Flaherty.  His  evidence  is  rather  as  to  the  persons  who  formed 
the  Land  League  : — 

"  I  was  asked  by  James  Hanna  to  join  the  Land 
League  about  1880,  I  think,  and  paid  him  money.  The 
two  Ruanes,  Macdonnell,  Mulkerrin,  and  Mick  Cawley 
were  the  principal  men.  After  I  joined  the  Land  League 
I  was  sworn  to  another  society.  I  was  sworn  not  to  pay 
no  rent,  and  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republic. 
There  was  a  meeting  on  the  mountain,  close  to  Letter- 
frack,  on  Mrs.  Blake's  property,  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  at  night.     There  were  up  to  eighty  people." 

Then  there  was  a  third  witness,  an  important  witness  in 
some  respects,  Thomas  Heanne,  who  was  a  very  young  man ; 
he  was  quite  a  lad,  not  belonging  to  the  Land  League  or  Fenian 
Society,  on  account  of  his  being  so  young ;  but  he  says  he  was 
present  at  Welsh's,  and  he  met  there  James  Mannion  at  the 
Land  League  meethig,  Welsh,  Varrilly,  Connolly,  Flaherty,  and 
Ruane,  and  a  man  named  Pat  Macdonagh.  He  speaks  of  a 
meeting  at  Mrs.  Welsh's  when  Varrilly  took  the  chair. 

Then  comes  the  proposition  as  to  Mrs.  Blake's  offence,  and 
the  proposition  to  hurt  the  cattle  of  her  tenant ;  and  then 
comes  this  statement : — 

(Q.)  "  Do  you  remember  the  night  before  the  Lydens 
were  murdered? — (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Were  you  at  a 
meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh's? — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Who  were 
there  on  that  occasion? — (A.)  The  same  men.  (Q.)  Was 
Mannion  there  ? — (A.)  He  was,  (Q.)  Did  the  men  go 
away  late  at  night?— (^.)  They  did.  {Q.)  Where  did 
they  go  to;  do  you  know? — (A.)  They  left  the  room. 
(Q.)  For  what  purpose? — (A.)  For  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  Lydens.     {Q.)  Did  you  go  with  them? — {A.)  No." 

The  names  of  a  great  many  persons  are  mentioned ;  four  of 
them  pleaded  guilty.  But  now  I  ask  what  explanation  is  given  ? 
If  this  evidence  is  incorrect,  and  all  these  circumstances,  where 
is  the  denial  of  these  men  ?  If  they  are  innocent,  of  course 
they  would  be  most  desirous  to  come  into  that  witness-box  and 
say  that  that  innocence  exists.     But  one  witness,  and  one  only. 
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is  called  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  these  transactions  connected 
with  the  Lyden  murder,  and  that  is  the  Rev.  Father  O'Connell. 
The  whole  case  stated  by  Mannion,  Flaherty,  and  Heanne  rests 
upon  this  rev.  gentleman.  Now,  the  point  of  his  evidence  is 
that  there  were  no  Land  League  meetings  held  at  Mrs.  Walsh's. 
That  is  the  most  material  part  of  this  reverend  gentleman's 
statement ;  but  I  have  to  call  attention  to  what  his  evidence 
was.  This  reverend  gentleman  was  curate  at  Tully,  and  I  am 
not  really  exaggerating  anything,  or  diminishing  anything,  but 
the  course  he  seems  to  have  taken  was  this  : — In  conjunction 
with  Father  McAndrew,  there  was  a  determination  to  establish 
a  Land  League  in  the  sense  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  cause  the  branch  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Central 
League  in  Dublin.  And  at  some  time,  apparently  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  this  course  was  pursued.  Without  consulting 
anybody,  without  consulting  the  committee  men.  Father 
McAndrew  in  conjunction  with  the  witness,  the  Rev.  Father 
O'Connell,  selected  twelve  persons  whom  they  thought  would 
be  committee  men.  He  says  :  "  We  simply  designated  them." 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that 
Father  McAndrew  became  president  of  the  League,  and  Father 
O'Connell  became  vice-president.  There  was  never  any  meet- 
ing, as  far  as  I  understand.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it.  The 
committee  were  selected  without  any  communication  being 
made  to  them.     The  questions  are  distinct  on  the  point : — 

(Q.)  "  Twelve  persons  were  designated  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Were  they  designated  by  you  and  Father  McAndrew  ? 
— (A.)  Yes,  they  were.  {Q.)  Did  you  apply  to  them  to 
become  committee  men? — {A.)  No.  {Q.)  How  then  do 
you  represent  they  were  committee  men,  if  you  did  not  ask 
them  to  act? — (A.)  Well,  I  knew  very  well  they  would 
have  no  objection,  and  in  a  district  like  that,  where  people 
are,  some  of  them,  eight  or  ten  miles  away  from  chapel, 
oftentimes  they  cannot  come,  and  they  are  rather  backward 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
go  through  the  matter  of  a  formal  election.  (Q.)  Did  not 
you  communicate  with  them,  that  they  were  expected  to  take 
the  active  part  of  committee  men  ? — {A.)  With  some  of 
them  we  did  not.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  of  the  twelve 
gentlemen  selected? — {A.)  I  understand.  (Q.)  Did  you 
not  communicate  with  them — you  invited  them  to  act  as 
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committee  men  ?— (^.)  I  think  not.  (Q.)  Did  you  put 
them  down  in  any  book  ? — (A. )  I  know  I  returned  their 
names  to  the  Central  League  in  Dublin.  {Q.)  Without 
their  permission? — {A.)  Without  their  permission.  (Q.) 
AVithout  their  permission  you  returned  twelve  persons, 
and  said  they  were  committee  men  ? — (A.)  I  would  not  say 
without  the  permission  of  the  twelve,  but  I  believe  some  of 
them  without — without  perhaps  their  knowledge.  (Q.) 
Perhaps  without  their  knowledge  you  returned  twelve  ? — 
(A.)  Some  of  the  twelve,  but  not  all.  (Q.)  I  say  without 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  twelve,  you  returned  the 
twelve? — (A.)  I  should  say  so.  (Q.)  What  were  the 
duties  of  your  committee  men  ? — (A.)  The  duties  of  the 
committee  men,  I  suppose,  were  to  meet  and  consider  any 
local  matters  that  may  be  brought  before  them.  (Q.)  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  use  language  intentionally  that  is  not  quite 
positive.  You  say  I  suppose  so  and  so.  I  wish  you  to 
look  back  and  see  what  they  did.  What  were  the  duties 
of  your  committee  men  ? — (A.)  I  said  before  that  we  had 
no  meeting  of  the  committee  from  its  establishment. 
(Q.)  So  I  understood ;  but  they  had  some  duties,  I  suppose. 
Had  not  they  duties  ? — {A.)  The  duties,  if  they  discharged 
them,  would  have  been  to  consider  local  matters  with  a 

view ((?.)  To  consider   local   matters — do  you  mean 

they  considered  them  all  at  home,  each  for  himself? — 
{A.)  No,  but  to  meet.  (Q.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
there  were  no  meetings? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Had  they  to 
meet  and  consider  local  matters  ? — (A.)  No,  they  never 
met.  ((2.)  Never? — (^.)  No,  never.  (Q.)  Did  they  collect 
subscriptions? — (A.)  They  did.  (Q.)  Paid  them  in  to 
whom? — (A.)  To  the  treasurer.  (Q.)  Did  he  keep  any 
books? — {A.)  I  could  not  say.  (Q.)  Did  you,  as  secretary, 
never  see  any  books? — {A.)  Never;  I  believe  there  was 
one  book  kept  which  was  to  give  an  account  of  each  tenant 
in  the  parish,  the  amount  of  the  land  he  held,  his  rent,  and 
his  valuation.  (Q.)  Who  kept  that  ? — (A.)  I  believe  I  had 
that  book." 

(He  is  examined  further  as  to  the  men  called  collectors. 
You  will  recollect  Mannion  spoke  of  men  collecting  shillings.) 

"  Of  course  there   were   more   collectors   than  there 
were  committee  men,  because  there  were  so  many  more 
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villages.  (Q.)  Was  what  you  called  the  collection  of 
this  shilling  a  duty  ?— (^.)  A  duty?  (Q.)  Yes?— (A.) 
Well,  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense.  (Q.)  Was  it  not 
one  imposed  on  the  committee  men  ? — (A.)  That  was 
previous  to  the  affiliation  of  the  branch.  There  was  re- 
quired that  a  certain  amount  of  subscriptions  collected 
should  be  sent  to  Dublin,  so  it  would  be  previous  to  the 
affiliation  of  the  branch." 

Then  he  speaks  of  the  collectors  collecting  money  ;  and  of 
Nee,  who  was  the  treasurer.  "The  collection  was  about  ;^i8 
to  £20."  He  gives  the  number  of  collectors  as  twenty.  Then 
he  is  asked — 

"  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Ruane ;  that 
is  the  man  whose  name  has  been  given  in  connection 
with  Lyden? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  I  presume  that  being 
his  Christian  name,  he  would  be  generally  known  as 
Pat  Ruane  ?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Was  he  a  collector  ?—(^.) 
I  could  not  say.  (Q.)  I  should  like  you  to  try  indistinctly? 
■ — (A.)  Distinctly  or  indistinctly,  I  cannot ;  I  do  not  even 
know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  League;  he  had  no 
house.  (Q.)  Did  you  take  only  subscriptions  from  house- 
holders ? — (A.)  That  was  all  the  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected from,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  or  as  far  as  I  believe. 
(Q.)  Would  not  a  man  be  qualified  to  be  a  collector 
unless  he  was  a  householder? — (A.)  He  would  not  be 
entrusted  with  it ;  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it.  (Q.) 
Did  Patrick  Ruane  live  in  the  area  of  your  cure  ? — (A.) 
He  did.  (Q.)  Did  he  lodge  with  somebody  else  ? — 
(A.)  With  his  brother.  (Q.)  Living  with  his  brother? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Would  not  a  man  be  trusted  as  a  collector 
if  he  was  living  with  his  brother  ? — (A.)  He  may  or  may 
not;  it  is  not  likely.  (Q.)  As  he  may  have  been  a 
collector;  was  he  not  a  collector? — (A.)  I  cannot  say. 
(Q)  Did  you  know  this  man  who  was  called  Varrilly  ?  — 
(A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Was  he  a  collector  ?—(v4.)  I  could  not 
say.  (Q.)  He  may  have  been? — (A.)  He  may  have 
been." 

He  is  asked  questions  as  regards  Cawley,  and  although  he 
says  "  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  League,"  I  do  not  know 
how  he  knows.     He  is  asked  as  to  Flaherty — 
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"  Was  he  a  collector  ? — (A.)  I  cannot  say.  He  was 
from  the  other  side  of  the  parish.  (Q.)  You  have  said 
that  you  never  attended  any  meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh's  ? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  She  lived  at  Letterfrack,  not  at  Tully  ?— 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Father  McAndrew  was  the  President, 
living  at  Letterfrack  ? — (A.)  Yes." 

(Father  McAndrew  is  not  called.) 

(Q.)  "  You  say  now,  no  League  meetings  ?■ — (A).  Yes. 
(Q-)  I  will  take  it  as  generally  as  we  can.  Did  you  know 
of  meetings  of  men  being  held  at  Mrs.  Walsh's  house  ? — 
(A.)  I  did  not." 

My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  he  is  instructed  to  say 
that  there  was  no  connection  between  the  Land  League  and 
these  meetings  at  Mrs.  Walsh's,  but  I  am  putfing  it  to  you, 
that  taking  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  is  the  only 
evidence  called  to  contradict  these  three  men,  that  the  result 
of  his  testimony  is  that  he  and  Father  McAndrew  called  this 
League  into  existence,  they  designated  the  committee  men, 
they  had  the  collectors  at  work  collecting  money,  substantially 
from  the  whole  of  the  tenants  in  that  district.  One  can  under- 
stand that  with  twelve  committee  men  and  twenty  collectors  at 
work  they  would  substantially  collect  from  all ;  and  looking 
at  the  amount  of  ;^i8  to  ^£20,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  says,  they 
would  collect  from  all.  Having  joined,  Father  McAndrew, 
who  is  not  called,  and  Father  O'Connell,  who  is  called,  never 
attended  any  meetings  at  all.  They  let  these  men  go  to  the 
meetings  and  listen  to  Mr.  Harris  at  Carna  and  Clifden ;  and 
they  let  them  act  for  themselves.  Then  I  ask  you  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  account  given  by  Mannion,  Heanne, 
and  Flaherty  is  correct,  that  these  meetings  taking  place,  the 
murder  of  the  Lydens  was  planned  and  carrieVi  into  effect. 
There  is  the  corroboration  of  the  four  men  who  pleaded  guilty. 
There  is  the  evidence  of  Mannion  directly  given,  and  also  the 
fact  that  of  the  sons  of  the  woman  Mrs.  Walsh,  one  was  ex- 
ecuted and  the  other  received  penal  servitude  for  life. 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  matter  in  connection  with  that  murder 
of  the  Lydens  which,  as  I  have  brought  the  tale  of  the  murder 
and  the  evidence  bearing  upon  it  to  this  point,  perhaps  1  had 
better  mention  now,  though  it  is  equally  applicable  to  what  I 
have  to  say  in  considering  the  means  taken  to  defeat  justice. 
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There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  matter  that  one  can 
scarcely  believe  to  be  true,  and  yet  the  evidence  is  conclusive, 
and  the  state  of  matters  to  which  I  refer  cannot  be  controverted. 
We  have  heard  that  the  meetings  took  place  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Walsh,  that  she  had  two  sons,  one  a  young  man  who  was 
executed  for  the  murder,  and  the  other  a  younger  son,  who  is 
undergoing  penal  servitude  passed  upon  him  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  the  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Walsh  was  that 
she  knew  that  both  her  sons  were  innocent,  and  knowing  that 
her  sons  were  innocent  she  stood  aside  with  a  secret  in  her 
breast,  namely,  that  she  knew  who  the  guilty  persons  were  or 
the  guilty  person  was.  I  am  not  admitting  that  her  statement 
is  correct,  and  that  her  sons  were  innocent,  and  that  she  knew 
the  guilty  person,  but  she  says  she  did,  and  so  has  appealed 
for  sympathy  on  that  account ;  that  knowing  the  person  who 
was  guilty,  sooner  than  see  that  person  or  those  persons  brought 
to  justice  she  stood  by  and  saw  one  of  her  children's  lives 
taken  away  on  the  scaffold,  and  is  now  permitting  the  other 
child  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penal  servitude.  She 
appealed,  and  others  appealed  for  sympathy,  because  she  so 
allowed  her  one  son  to  die  and  the  other  to  be  driven  into  a 
living  death.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  a  person 
who  so  did  would  rather  that  an  innocent  man  should  die  than 
that  the  guilty  one  should  be  punished.  Treat  the  fact  as  you 
will,  that  is  the  formula  to  which  you  arrive  ;  knowing  that  she 
could  save  a  son's  life  she  would  not,  because  in  order  to  do  it 
she  would  have  to  state  who  was  the  guilty  person.  It  is  not 
merely  standing  by  and  saying  the  guilty  man  shall  escape,  but 
it  is  an  allowance  that  the  son  she  had  borne  should  die,  and 
that  a  most  innocent  man  should  suffer.  She  appealed  upon 
that  state  of  facts,  and  upon  that  state  of  facts  being  accepted 
as  true,  for  sympathy,  and  she  had  a  subscription  of  $370 
made  to  her  to  pay  her  for  having  prevented  justice  being  done 
upon  the  guilty,  at  the  cost  of  her  son's  life  and  her  son's 
liberty,  and  I  regret  as  I  read  it  that  acting  upon  that  view  that 
her  statement  was  correct  of  her  knowledge  of  the  guilty  men, 
and  her  certain  knowledge  of  the  innocence  of  her  sons,  men 
gave  her  the  greatest  praise  for  an  heroic  act,  and  amongst 
others  who  gave  her  that  praise  comes,  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Davitt.  This  fund  of  $370  was  raised  for  the  woman  who 
had  acted  in  the  way  we  now  know,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  fund,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  made  this  statement : — 
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"  Referring  to  the  $376-09  sent  to  the  mother  of 
the  boy  Walsh,  who  was  hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  poor 
woman  knew  who  had  committed  the  murder,  but  like  the 
noble  Irish  mother  that  she  was  she  would  rather  sacrifice 
her  son  than  turn  informer." 

That  statement  of  facts  is  put  to  Mr.  Davitt.  He  is 
asked  : — 

"Were  you  acquainted  with  that? — (A.)  Yes,  I  think 
I  remember  the  instance.  {Q.)  Did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge,  at  that  time,  that  the  mother,  Mrs.  Walsh, 
knew  who  the  real  criminal  was  ? — (A.)  No,  I  remember 
now  distinctly  the  woman  writing  to  me  on  behalf  of  her 
young  son,  who  had  been  arrested  in  connection  with  some 
crime  in  the  locality,  and  her  telling  me  he  was  entirely 
guiltless  of  this  murder,  and  I  think  she  said  the  man  who 
had  committed  it  had  gone  to  America.  I  am  only 
speaking  from  vague  recollection.  {Q.)  Forgive  me,  you 
must  allow  me  to  put  my  question  to  you  specifically,  and 
I  must  ask  for  an  answer.  You  have  told  me  just  now 
that  the  widow  wrote  to  you? — {A.)  Yes,  that  is  my 
recollection.  (Q.)  Now,  had  you  knowledge  from  any 
source  of  information  at  this  time  that  it  was  alleged  that 
the  boy  charged  was  innocent,  and  that  she  knew,  or  he 
knew,  who  was  the  real  culprit? — {A.)  I  think  that  must 
have  been  the  substance  of  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me.  I 
may  have  heard  it  from  other  sources.  (Q.)  Did  you  not 
get  that  information  before  the  trial  took  place  ? — (A.) 
I  have  no  recollection  whatever  when  I  got  the  information, 
whether  it  was  before  the  trial  or  after  the  trial." 

Well,  my  Lords,  if  before  the  trial  of  the  lad  who  had  been 
executed,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  an  innocent  lad 
has  gone  to  his  doom — I  am  putting  it  hypothetically — it  is  a 
sad  thing  to  know  that  an  innocent  lad  should  have  been 
allowed  by  one  whose  voice  would  have  been  powerful  to 
save  him,  to  have  gone  to  his  doom,  and  even  if  after  the  trial 
of  the  lad  who  has  been  executed,  there  was  still  a  young  man 
in  prison  suffering  pertal  servitude  for  an  offence  he  had  never 
committed,  yet  no  voice  is  raised  for  that  young  man's  release. 

(Q.)  "  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mother  wrote  to 
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you  respecting  her  son  who  was  charged  with  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent  ? — (A.)  That  is  my 
recollection.  {Q.)  Was  not  the  son  then  waiting  trial  ? — 
(A.)  It  is  very  likely  she  would  write  to  me  before  the 
trial,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  date.  (Q.)  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trial  was  in  August  1882. 
— (A.)  I  do  not  think  I  was  in  Ireland  in  August  1882. 
I  cannot  recollect  that  I  was  in  Ireland  in  August.  (Q.) 
It  is  not  a  question  of  your  being  in  Ireland  on  a,  particular 
date  or  not  ? — (A.)  You  had  put  the  date  to  me  as 
August,  and  I  was  telling  you  I  did  not  remember  being 
in  Ireland  in  August.  (Q.)  I  put  the  date  to  you  in  order 
to  try  and  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  date  of  the  trial. 
You  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  mother  wrote  to 
tell  you  that  her  son  was  wholly  innocent,  and  was  either 
about  being  tried  or  about  being  punished  for  this  offence  ? 
— (A.)  That  is  my  recollection." 

(If  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt's  is  correct,  of  course  the  lad 
was  alive.) 

(Q.)  "Try  and  tell  me  when  you  received  that  ? — (A.) 
I  am  trying  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  (Q.)  When  did  you 
come  out  of  prison? — (A.)  The  6th  May,  1882.  I  left 
for  America  on  the  gth  June,  and  came  back  the  latter 
part  of  August  or  early  in  September.  (Q.)  Have  you  got 
that  letter? — (A.)  I  have  not,  nor  any  of  the  letters  that  I 
received  in  those  years.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what  became 
of  it  ? — (A.)  I  am  sure  it  was  destroyed  with  thousands  of 
letters.  (Q.)  I  call  your  attention  first  to  a  paragraph 
of  a  speech  of,  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Mooney,  if  I  remember 
right,  in  America,  in  1883? — (A.)  Was  I  present?  {Q.) 
It  is  not  for  that  purpose  I  am  putting  the  question.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  remember  at  the  present  moment.  Were 
you  in  America  in  1883? — (A.)  Not  in  1883,  no.  (Q.) 
I  call  your  attention  to  this  extract  from  a  speech. — -{A.)  I 
do  not  remember  reading  it  either.  {Q.)  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  your  reading  it  or  not,  '  Referring  to  the  $3  7  6 'eg 
sent  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  Walsh,  who  was  hanged 
for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  he  stated  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  poor  woman  knew  who  had 
committed  the  murder,  but  like  the  noble  Irish  mother 
that  she  was  she  would  rather  sacrifice  her  son  thdn  turn 
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informer.'  First,  I  ask  you,  do  you  approve  of  that? — 
(A.)  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  noble  action  on  the  part  of 
this  mother  if  she  did  sacrifice  her  son  in  order  to  save 
her  and  him  from  the  stigma  of  informer.  (Q.)  In  order 
to  prevent  a  real  criminal  in  a  murder  case  being  brought 
to  justice? — (A.)  I  am  speaking  of  my  opinion  of  the 
woman's  action.  If  she  did  it,  it  was  a  noble  action. 
I  have  suffered  penal  servitude  because  I  would  not  tell 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  a  crime  for  which  I  was 
punished.  (Q.)  I  understand  you  to  approve  of  the 
concealment  of  the  name  of  the  real  murderer  in  order 
that  the  person  who  could  give  the  name  may  not  be 
styled  an  informer? — (A.)  I  do  not  think  you  are  putting 
it  quite  fairly.  What  I  said  was,  if  that  statement  is  true, 
and  if  that  woman  did  sacrifice  her  son  rather  than  that 
he  should  turn  informer,  I  say  it  was  a  noble  action  on  her 
part.  (Q.)  He  being  innocent,  you  observe  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  I  understand  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you 
think  it  a  noble  act  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  an  innocent 
person  in  order  that  you  yourself  or  that  person  may  not 
be  termed  an  informer? — {A.)  That  is  my  view  of  this 
woman's  action." 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  this  case  of 
persons  who  have  established  to  themselves  a  sort  of  faith  in 
relation  to  crime.  It  is  a  faith  which  has  afforded  only 
homage  to  the  assassin,  and  execration  alike  to  his  victim,  his 
captor  and  his  judge  ;  but  here,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  was 
a  statement,  which  goes  beyond  affording  luch  homage  to  the 
assassin,  and  such  execration  to  those  who  are  innocfent.  There 
are  found  to  be  men  who  will  be  so  in  favour  of  the  assassin 
and  in  favour  of  the  homage  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  in 
pursuit  of  it,  they  will  justify  and  vindicate  and  approve  as  a 
noble  act  the  allowing  of  innocent  men  to  go  to  their  doom, 
and  those  men  being  murdered  on  the  scaffold  in  the  name  of 
justice,  they  being  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  they  were 
executed.  A  sad,  sad  state  of  things,  a  state  of  things  out  of 
which  much  must  have  come.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people  support  such  doctrine,  show  such  sympathy  with  those 
who  promote  crime,  must  not  crime  have  gone  on  increasing, 
as  it  did  go  on  increasing  during  these  sad  weary  months  of 
1 88 1.     I  believe  it  is  out  of  such  acts  as  these — it  is  out  of  such 
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doctrines  as  these,  which  day  by  day  were  being  disseminated 
amongst  the  people,  be  it  in  the  press,  be  it  by  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  that  this  very  crime  was  produced.  And,  my 
Lords,  when  you  hear  these  things  brought  before  you  as  they 
are,  and  uncontradicted,  are  not  these  methods  more  dangerous, 
because  they  are  safer  methods,  than  the  method  of  the  very 
assassin  who  bribes  another  to  commit  a  crime,  or  himself 
takes  part  in  the  act  ?  The  evil  is  not  the  less  because  it  is  of 
a  general  character.  It  is  more  broadly  applied  you  may  say 
than  an  individual  act  may  be,  but  it  is  more  powerful  in  its 
effects  in  the  production  of  crime  over  a  broad  and  extended 
area.  And  I  ask,  and  I  ask  it  positively,  that  when  judging 
whether  these  men  did  or  did  not  directly  cause  this  crime  or 
that  crime  to  be  committed,  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
earmark  the  words  of  counsel  or  direction  in  respect  of  each 
crime,  that  the  general  words  that  will  incite  men  likely  to 
commit  crime,  which  will  cause  them  to  become  maddened 
to  crime — to  move  them  to  frenzy  and  to  madden  them  to 
crime — are  the  dangerous,  and  the  most  dangerous,  means  by 
which  these  crimes  are  produced.  We  now  know  the  men 
who  did  pursue  this  course  of  moving  the  people  to  commit 
crime,  and  they  are  the  persons  who  morally  are  responsible 
for  these  crimes.  And,  my  Lords,  I  say,  too,  that  beyond  that 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  now  direct  evidence  of  conspiracy 
amongst  those  who  so  acted.  Not,  it  may  be,  direct  proof  in 
respect  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  crimes  so  committed, 
but  there  is  a  conspiracy  established  between  these  men  so  to 
work  up  the  people,  so  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  so 
to  urge  the  people  on,  that  crime  shall  be  committed  ;  and  then 
when  you  see  crime  has  been  committed  sufficiently  in  con- 
nection with  the  localities  where  such  inducements  to  crime 
have  been  placed  before  the  people,  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  have  taken  such  a  part  as  I  have 
now  presented  to  you  have  been  guilty  of  causing  that  crime 
to  be  committed. 

My  Lords,  it  is  not  too  small  a  matter  perhaps  to  deal  with 
now  in  respect  to  this  transaction,  but  I  would  remind  you 
that  to  this  widow  Walsh's  fund,  there  was  a  subscription  by 
Mr.  Parnell  himself ;  but  I  do  not  wish,  beyond  mentioning 
the  fact,  to  dwell  very  much  upon  it,  because  I  think,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  all 
these  facts  were  broiight  to  his  knowledge :    in  fact,  it  was 
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assumed  they  were  not.  I  can  well  understand  that  charity 
may  cause  a  person  to  subscribe  to  the  family  of  those  who 
had  erred  and  sinned.  It  would  be  a  sad  doctrine  to  say  that 
those  who  had  committed  crime  were  to  affect  those  who  were 
belonging  to  them  in  that  manner.  But  from  what  Mr.  Parnell 
says,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  cognisant,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
was,  that  this  woman  was  aware  who  was  the  guilty  person, 
when  she  allowed  her  son  to  be  executed.  The  result  was  that 
upon  the  grounds  she  had  so  acted,  she  received  $370. 

America    in    1881 — Mr.    Parnell's  Message  to  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

Following  the  sequence  of  time  to  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  adhere ;  and  leaving  the  events  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1881  in  Ireland  still  to  be  dealt  with, 
I  shall  now  take  up  the  thread  of  American  affairs  and  deal 
with  matters  that  at  this  very  time  were  occurriflg  in  America. 

The  events  in  America  had  been  brought  up  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Davitt  left  America  in  the  middle  of  November 
1880.  Throwing  some  light  upon  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
action  of  those  whom  I  will  call  for  the  moment  in  general 
terms  the  Irish-American  or  the  American-Irish,  we  have  a 
letter  of  the  ist  November,  1880,  which  will  be  shortly  before 
Mr.  Uavitt's  departure,  from  Mr.  Devoy.  In  the  middle  of  the 
letter  Devoy  says  : — 

"  I  propose  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  this  winter  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  National  cause  and  the  present 
crisis  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  the  people  here  and  in- 
creasing the  resources  of  the  national  movement.  I  will 
stipulate  beforehand  that  the  proceeds  shall  either  go  to 
the  Revolutionary  Fund  of  the  V.C.  or  to  the  National 
Fund  "— 

(That  is  the  Skirmishing  Fund) 

"so  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  he  forced  upon  us  in  England. 
While  believing  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
restraining  the  people  in  Ireland  from  any  premature 
insurrectionary  movement,  I  think  the  excitement  at 
home  should  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
funds'necessary  to  enable  the  National  Party  to  complete 
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the  preparations  for  the  struggle  for  independence.  The 
Hne  for  that  struggle  must  be  selected  by  us  and  not  by 
England,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  hand  may  be 
forced  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours,  and  it  therefore 
behoves  us  to  commence  stirring  up  our  people  in 
America  now.  I  think  the  Land  League  has  now  money 
enough  for  present  purposes,  and  that  the  state  of  things 
prevailing  in  Ireland  demands  that  all  money  that  can  be 
got  from  our  people  here  should  be  devoted  to  revolu- 
tionary purposes.  I  am  convinced,  in  fact,  that  the  doing 
of  this  is  the  best  help  we  can  at  present  give  the  Land 
League." 

My  Lords,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  in  which  the 
state  of  accounts  was  left,  I  am  not  able,  I  am  afraid,  to  trace 
out  very  clearly  how  much  was  paid  to  the  Irish  tenants  in 
American  money  after  that  time  in  November  1880,  but  here 
is  a  statement  of  one  who  has  been  a  leading  force  in  what  we 
have  called  the  New  Departure,  made  as  early  as  November 
1880,  that  the  Land  League  had  obtained  sufficient  money, 
and  that  the  money  that  is  about  to  be  collected  is  to  be  used 
for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  by  spending  the  money  in  revo- 
lutionary purposes  the  greatest  assistance  will  be  given  to  the 
Land  League. 

The  next  convention  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Buffalo 
Convention.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  these  meet- 
ings apart,  but  I  will  explain  my  view  of  them  at  once  and 
then  tell  you  under  which  class  this  meeting  comes.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  Clan-na-Gael ;  we  have  spoken  of  the  American 
Land  League  at  a  time  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal ;  and 
we  have  spoken  of  Patrick  Ford's  position ;  and  then  it  was 
shown,  that  in  the  American  Land  League  itself  there 
were  two  sections,  one  the  clerical  or  moderate  section,  the 
other  the  extreme  Nationalist  section.  I  traced  up  the  position 
of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  only  active  member  of  the  executive,  nothing 
having  been  done  by  McCafferty.  That  position  was  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  himself  read  the  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  beginning — 

"  As  I  am  the  only  officer  now  in  active  service  of  the 
National  Organisation,  I  am  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  call  a  convention  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
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i2th  and  13th,  1881,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  in  St.  James' 
Hall." 

And  so  that  convention  was  held.  It  was  no  doubt,  as  here 
stated,  summoned  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  he  certainly  represented 
the  most  inactive  of  the  American  Land  Leagues — the  clerical 
section — for  you  will  find  the  statement  there  made,  that  many 
branches  had  not  come  in.  That  appears  in  Mr.  Davitt's 
book,  at  page  19. 

"  He  then  reported  the  number  of  branches  of  the 
League  that  now  existed,  and  that  were  connected  with 
this  organisation,  there  being  many  branches  that,  so  far, 
had  not  yet  had  any  communication  with  him,  but  he  hoped 
that  now  as  there  was  a  permanent  organisation  formed, 
all  would  soon  array  themselves  under  our  banner,  and 
thus  show  that  unity  and  harmony  existed  among  the 
Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad.  There  were  now  some 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  branches  in  accord  with  us 
abroad,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  these  were 
formed  in  the  State  of  New  York." 

Now,  what  took  place  at  Buffalo  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
very  unimportant  character,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
character  that  met  with  the  disapproval  of  all  the  persons  who 
were  active  at  that  time.  In  the  circular  of  March  ist,  from 
the  executive  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  the  dissatisfaction  appears  to  be  expressed. 

"  The  governing  body  has  met  and  decided  that  the 
hour  to  strike  for  Ireland's  deliverance  has  not  arrived. 
This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Council 
and  Executive  Body.  England,  although  beset  with 
difficulties  which  grow  more  embarrassing  from  day  to  day, 
and  may  soon  bring  about  Ireland's  opportunity,  is  at 
present  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Our  preparations 
are  far  from  complete,  and  no  action  upon  our  part,  public 
or  private,  must  tend  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  as 
would  enable  the  British  Government  to  stamp  out  the 
organisation  at  home.  Such  a  catastrophe  would  blast 
Ireland's  hopes  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  It  must  be  averted  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost.  A 
serious  danger  menaces  us  and  calls  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action,  once  warned  of  it ;  and  the  remedy  will 
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depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and  tact 
shown  by  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  locally  in 
meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from  the  Land  League, 
though  not,  we  think,  fairly  chargeable  to  the  leaders  of 
that  movement  as  a  body. 

"At  the  late  Land  League  Convention  a  party  was 
organised,  and  is  now  actively  at  work  inside  that 
organisation,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  organisation  and  building  up  a  power 
capable  of  crushing  out  the  revolutionary  spirit  while 
ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 

"  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  from  tried  and 
trusted  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  who  were 
present  and  have  since  followed  the  drift  of  events.  A 
crusade  against  secret  societies  has  been  commenced,  and 
a  spirit  of  undisguised  hostility,  fostered  by  men  expelled 
from  our  ranks  for  various  causes,  is  manifested  in  various 
quarters  simultaneously. 

"  That  [it]  is  only  a  prelude  to  attacks  of  a  more  vigorous 
and  insidious  nature  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  there  is 
the  best  reason  to  believe.  The  ground  is  being  prepared 
now,  and  certain  rumoured  alliances  and  tendencies  of 
individuals  point  to  an  effort  to  convert  the  land  move- 
ment into  a  mere  old-fashioned  Whigs  agitation,  with  a 
strong  anti-national  policy,  as  soon  as  the  so-called  extreme 
leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison. 

"Now  the  United  Brotherhood,  as  an  organisation, 
has  never  gone  into  the  Land  League,  but  its  members 
have  been  from  the  first  the  most  active  workers  in  that 
movement,  and  have  contributed  heavily  to  its  support. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  must  act  as  one 
man,  and  our  only  guide  must  be  the  interests  of  the 
United  Brotherhood.  We  must  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing,  and  whither  we  are  tending.  The  interests  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  we  recognise  as  those  of  Ireland. 
The  energies  of  our  members,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their 
money  must  not  be  used  to  crush  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  and  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  United 
Brotherhood. 

"  No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to  our  feelings  must 
be  allowed  to  cloud  our  reason.  We  have  hesitated  some 
time   about   assuming  the   responsibility  of  offering  this 
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advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth  fresh  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  our  views,  and  we  should  be  failing  in  our 
duty  if  we  neglected  to  warn  you.  We  would  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  take  prompt  measures  of  precaution.  Our 
members  and  their  friends  predominate  in  a  very  large 
number  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  retain  the  money  in  the  local 
branches  until  the  executive  body  can  meet,  and  after  con- 
sidering all  the  facts,  decide  upon  what  course  should  be 
adopted  towards  the  League  in  future. 

"  This  is  a  simple  and  effective  measure  of  precaution, 
and  amply  justified  by  public  events. 

"  There  are  now  an  enormous  amount  of  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  League,  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenses  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs  it  is  very  uncertain  who  is 
going  to  control  this  money,  and  to  what  use  it  will  be 
put." 

Will  you  treat  that  for  one  moment  as  almost  a  keynote  ? 
That  controls  the  utterances  and  the  acts  that  come  afterwards. 
You  will  see  so  far,  though  Mr.  Davitt  has  the  right  to  say  that 
the  Buffalo  meeting  was  an  American  Land  League  meeting, 
as  I  say  of  the  clerical  party,  yet  within  the  branches  of  the 
Land  League,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as  stated  in  this  report,  had  a 
majority.  They,  therefore,  whilst  at  Buffalo,  not  having  their 
way,  are  prepared  that  such  things  shall  not  continue  in  the 
future,  and  I  am  going  to  show  that  my  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  was  quite  wrong  when  he  said  there  had  been  a  failure 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  capture  the  Land  League.  My  friend 
is  right  when  he  says  there  was  the  attempt,  but  I  will  show 
that  it  was  successful,  and  that  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as  we  proceed 
with  the  different  conventions,  had  the  entire  control  of  the 
Land  League  action.  The  American  Land  League  and  the 
Clan-na-Gael  were  worked  by  the  same  men,  the  Clan-na-Gael 
men  being  in  a  majority  ;  the  American  Land  League  was 
used  for  Clan-na-Gael  purposes,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  adopted 
a  policy  of  dynamite  and  carried  it  out. 

In  this  book,  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  handed  to  us  after 
having  read  from  it,  at  page  19,  I  find  this  as  to  this  Buffalo 
meeting : — 

"The   Secretary    then    read  a  letter    from    Michael 
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Davitt,  in  which  all  branches  of  the  League  were  cautioned 
about  remitting  funds  to  the  other  side,  after  they  had 
positive  information  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  They  should  hold  their  funds 
until  instructions  had  been  received  from  across  the 
water." 

Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  not  passed  till  March  3rd,  and  of 
course  this  Buffalo  Convention  was  held  at  a  time  before  the 
Bill  had. been  through  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a 
letter  from  Brennan  to  Patrick  Ford,  which  appears  in  the 
"  Irish  World  "  of  the  22nd  January  : — 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  '  Irish  World '  weekly 
letters  with  remittances  for  the  Land  League  Fund,  and  we 
endeavour  to  acknowledge  them  promptly  of  late.  If 
anything  takes  place  here  that  will  render  the  transmission 
of  money  from  your  side  unsafe,  I  will  immediately  cable 
the  'Irish  World.'  In  any  case,  if,  as  we  expect,  the 
news  is  flashed  across  to  you  one  of  these  days  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended  in  Ireland,  better  not  mail 
any  mqre  money  for  some  time." 

So  Mr.  Davitt  had  written  to  the  more  orthodox  section  of 
the  American  Land  League  the  letter  which  was  read  at  the 
Buffalo  Convention  or  meeting,  and  Mr.  Brennan  writes  to 
Patrick  Ford,  who  belongs  to  another  section  of  the  I.,and 
League,  and  those  two  communications  containing  the  request 
that  money  should  be  held  in  suspense,  and  if  danger  should 
arise  from  the  arrest  of  leaders  that  money  should  not  be  sent. 
That  agrees  with  this  document  produced  by  Le  Caron.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  corroborations  of  Le  Caron.  This  document 
which  was  produced  by  Le  Caron  advises  the  same  policy  : — 

"We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  take  prompt 
measures  of  precaution.  .  .  .  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  retain  the  money  in  the  local  branches  until  the  executive 
body  can  meet.''' 

And  that  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Mr.   Davitt,   Mr. 
Brennan,  and  the  executive  council  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

I  mentioned  the  disapproval  of  the  proceedings  at  Buffalo 
from  the  extreme  section,  and  I  would  read  the  letter  of  John 
Devoy  upon  this  subject.     That  letter  refers  to  other  matters, 
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namely,  the  Le  Caron  interview ;  but  the  point  I  wish  to  refer 
to  specially  on  this  subject  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter. 

"  They  seem  to  misunderstand  our  dissatisfaction  here. 
It  is  not  with  their  action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action  they 
allow  their  friends  to  take  in  their  name  here.  There  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we 
cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo." 

The  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo  was  the  action  of  the 
moderate  or  clerical  section.  That  was  shown  by  the  resolu- 
tions in  Buffalo,  and  that  was  not  going  to  be  tolerated,  and  it 
was  not  tolerated.  There  is  disapproval,  further,  of  the  Buffalo 
Convention  proceedings  expressed  by  the  "  Irish  World."  The 
"  Irish  World,"  in  a  long  leading  article,  which  is  headed 

"  Our  Reply. 

Light  on  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

Why    the    '  Irish    World  '    ignored    it. 

Uncharitable  Critics  answered," 

makes  this  statement' 

"Why  has  the  '  Irish  World  '  ignored  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention ?  This  question  has  often  been  asked.  There  is 
a  time  to  be  silent,  and  there  is  likewise  a  time  to  speak, 
and  the  time  for  breaking  silence  has  come.  An  explana- 
tion is  in  order.  The  adversaries  of  the  'Irish  World' 
are  not  satisfied  with  our  let-alone  policy.  They  are 
loudly  knocking  for  a  recognition  of  some  sort ;  they  shall 
have  it." 

(Those  adversaries  were  those  moderate  men  who  supported 
the  Buffalo  Convention  policy.) 

"  Now,  here  are  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to  remain 
silent  on  that  Convention. 

"(i)  It  was  irregularly  called. 

"(2)  Territorially  and  numerically  considered,  it  was 
non-representative  in  its  character. 

"(3)  It  was,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  officers  went,  a 
cut-and-dry  arrangement  already  hatched  in  a  corner  of 
New  England. 

"  (4)  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins,  the  president,  is  a  machine 
politician,  who  would  give  up  to  party  what  belongs  to 
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mankind — a  man  that  is  anything  but  popular  with  the 
Irish  National  element  in  America. 

"  (5)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Land  League  will 
grow  either  in  sound  principles  or  in  pecuniary  strength 
under  the  influence  of  a  centralised  organisation  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Upon  this  state  of  things  arising  at  the  Buffalo  Convention, 
Le  Caron  says, — 

"An  actual  attempt  was  made  at  the  Buffalo  open 
Convention,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  friends  of  Mr.  Parnell 
on  this  side,  to  expose,  and  disorganise,  and  disrupt  the 
secret  revolutionary  organisation  upon  both  sides  of  the 
water. 

(Q.)  "Was  that  the  same  thing  as  is  referred  to  in 
some  of  those  reports  which  cropped  up  again  at  the  1881 
Convention  ? — (A.)  It  was.  {Mr.  Asquith.)  Perhaps  my 
friend  will  allow  me  to  put  this  question.  Did  it  not  refer 
to  the  protest  made  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Buffalo  Convention  against  the  use  of  violence  and  crime  ? 
— {A^  I  did  not  so  understand  it.  (Q.)  Do  you  swear 
that  ?— (^.)  I  do  swear  that." 

Bearing  upon  this  point  also  is  a  conversation  proved  by 
Le  Caron.  The  conversation  occurs  after  Le  Caron's  return, 
and  after  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  That  would  be  in 
June  1 88 1,  and  it  is  an  interview  between  Le  Caron  and 
Alexander  Sullivan.  Le  Caron  says,  "  I  interviewed  Alexander 
Sullivan  and  had  a  conversation  with  him." 

"  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time,  '  It  seems,'  he  said, 
'  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  friends  as  to  what  our  complaints  are.  Now, 
while  we  don't  differ  in  any  essential  point,  we  want  them 
to  understand — though  we  are  not  finding  any  fault  with 
what  they  are  now  doing  in  England — we  want  them  to 
understand  that  we  disapprove  of  what  they  say  about  us 
in  this  country,  and  the  action  taken  by  some  of  their 
friends  at  our  last  Buffalo  meeting." 

Now,  if  the  tale  was  entirely  told,  and  if  the  matter  of  the 
action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  American  Land  League 
rested  here,  I  think    Sir  Charles    Russell   would   have   been 
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justified,  and  that  Mr.  Davitt  also  would  have  been  justified,  in 
saying  that  there  was  no  alliance  between  the  American  Land 
League  in  its  apparent  constitution,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  At 
that  time  the  officers  (I  am  now  entirely  confining  my  observa- 
tions to  this  time)  were  of  the  clerical  section,  and  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  people,  as  I  understand  this  evidence,  did  not  at  that 
Convention,  whatever  may  have  been  their  power,  appear  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  control  the  Convention.  Hence  action 
taken  and  resolution  passed  that  they  objected  to;  and,  as 
Devoy  says,  and  as  Sullivan  says,  that  is  not  to  be  tolerated, 
and  Buffalo  has,  in  its  effect,  to  be  swept  out  by  subsequent 
action,  which  was  taken  by  the  more  powerful  body,  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  within  this  body  of  the  American  Land  League. 

You  will  notice  this  unimportant  Convention  is  not  an 
annual  Convention.  If  the  Trenor  Hall  meeting  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  American  Land  League,  of 
course  the  period  of  meeting  had  not  arrived.  That  meeting 
took  place  in  May  1880,  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  present.  I  am 
speaking  as  regards  open  meeting.  Mr.  Davitt  intimates  that 
the  view  he  takes  is  that  Mr.  Parnell's  conference  before 
leaving,  which  must  have  been  in  the  very  early  days  of  March 
1880,  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League.  That  was 
not  an  open  meeting.  That  was  a  conference  amongst  leaders. 
The  Trenor  Hall  was  a  more  open  meeting.  If  that  formed 
the  birth  of  the  Land  League,  or  even  if  the  conference  Mr. 
Davitt  refers  to  where  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  forms  it,  the 
observation  is  the  same.  A  meeting  that  took  place  in  January 
1 88 1  is  not,  of  course,  an  annual  meeting  or  convention  of 
the  Land  League ;  and  when  the  Buffalo  meeting  was  called, 
I  take  it  it  was  called  more  from  stress  of  necessity,  as  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  'Walsh  points  out.  He  is  the  only  executive 
person  acting.  He  wants  something  to  be  done.  He  wants 
new  life  to  come  into  existence,  and  he  personally  called  those 
delegates ;  but  it  was  not  an  annual  convention  or  important 
meeting,  and  very  little  was  done  upon  it. 

I  pass  away  from  this  comparatively  unimportant  meeting 
to  following  events  in  the  order  of  time.  That  meeting  having 
taken  place  in  January,  we  come  to  Le  Caron's  arrival  in 
England  on  April  12  th.  Will  you  note  the  circumstances  in 
which  Mr.  Parnell  was  placed  at  this  time  ?  There  were  a  few 
persons  still  opposed  to  Mr.  Parnell.  The  rank  and  file  appa- 
rently had,  as  Mr.  Davitt  has  said,  come  in.     The  principal 
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Nationalists  had  joined 'in  September  1879;  but  still  there 
were  some  men  of  action,  whether  they  belonged  to  Stephens' 
faction  or  not  is  perfectly  immaterial,  who  were  prominently 
represented  by  John  O'Leary  in  Paris ;  there  were  also  other 
persons  who  have  been  mentioned  ;  a  Daly  of  Castlebar,  and  a 
man  named  Ryan,  of  Dublin.  Those  persons,  insignificant  in 
number,  were  yet,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  doctrinaire  in  relation 
to  this  policy,  and  they  were  persons  who  could  influence  a 
few  of  the  followers,  like  the  men  at  Enniscorthy,  and  no  doubt 
Mr.  Parnell  was  willing  to  bring  even  these  few  men  into  line 
with  him,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation.  The  importance 
of  Le  Caron's  communications  was  regarded  as  being  great, 
because  he  obtains  two  letters  of  introduction.  Devoy  gives 
him  two  letters,  one  to  Egan,  who  was  in  Paris,  and  one  to 
John  O'Leary.  Using  those  letters  of  introduction  he  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  he  sees  Patrick  Egan,  and  he  learns  from  him 
that  he,  Egan,  was  both  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood;  that  he  thought  the  organisa- 
tions could  work  together,  because  he  speaks  of  "a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  two  organisations."  Le  Caron  first 
came  to  England  on  the  1 2th  April,  then  to  Paris  on  the  14th, 
where  he  saw  Mr.  Egan  and  O'Leary. 

Le  Caron  says  : — 

"He  told  me  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  to-day,  and 
something  else  when  the  occasion  offered  itself — presented 
itself.  There  was  no  reason  why  there  'should  not  be  a 
perfect  understanding  between  the  two  organisations — why 
they  should  not  be  working  in  accord  with  each  other. 
{Mr.  Davitt.)  What  two  organisations  ? — {A.)  The  open 
movement  and  the  secret  movement — the  revolutionary 
movement — that  the  open  movement  was  a  means  towards 
the  end  that  they  all  desired  to  obtain  as  Nationalists. 
He  clearly  defined  his  own  position  personally,  and 
mentioned  by  name  men  upon  this  side  who  were  just 
as  good  Nationalists  as  he  was  himself.  {The  Attorney- 
General.)  Whom  did  he  mention  ? — (A.)  He  mentioned 
the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  being  a  thorough  Nationalist 
in  sentiment,  always  open.  He  was  a  revolutionist  to  the 
backbone.  (Q-)  Anything  further  about  him  ? — {A>j  Yes. 
(Q.)  What? — (A.)  He  cited  to  me  as  proof  of  his  state- 
ment  in   reference   to  Mr.    Parnell,    that    about    a    year 
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previous  to  this  conversation  Mr.  Parnell  had  made 
application,  and  had  endeavoured  to  join  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood,  the  organisation  upon  this  side  of 
the  water.  But  Mr.  Egan  stated  that  at  that  time  Mr. 
Parnell  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  organisation  when  he 
was  upon  the  outside  of  it,  but  the  organisation  was  not 
in  as  great  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  we  would  like 
to  have  had  it,  and  as  he  thought  it  was ;  and  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Parnell  would  think  a  great  deal  more  of  it  if 
upon  the  outside  of  it  than  if  upon  the  inside." 

It  is  better  to  notice  as  we  proceed.  You  will  recollect 
Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  upon  that  point,  saying  it  was  not  the 
case,  but  the  question  is  whether  Egan  told  Le  Caron  so. 
When  we  come  to  make  the  inquiry  :  Where  is  Mr.  Egan,  and 
how  is  it  Mr.  Egan  has  not  given  evidence  here  ? — ^Then  there 
will  come,  as  between  Le  Caron  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
absence  of  Egan  on  the  other,  the  statement  and  the  proba- 
bility of  Egan  having  made  it  to  him ;  there  will  come  other 
considerations  than  those  arising  from  Mr.  Parnell's  statement 
that  he  did  not  apply  to  enter  the  Republican  Brotherhood. 

Le  Caron  had  this  communication  with  Egan,  and  also  as 
he  says  with  Dr.  Clarke,  or  Kenealy,  whose  real  name  was 
John  O'Connor.  And  I  presume  he  used  these  letters  of 
introduction  that  he  had  received  from  Devoy  to  Patrick  Egan 
and  John  O'Leary.  After  paying  this  visit  to  Paris  he  returned 
to  England,  and  he  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  They 
may  bear  indirectly  on  the  case  if  we  are  searching  for  corro- 
boration ;  still  they  are  circumstances.  Le  Caron  mentions 
that  he  arrived  in  London,  after  visiting  Paris,  on  the  i8th,  so 
that  he  would  have  stayed  there  four  days,  and  would  have 
had  ample  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  with  Patrick  Egan. 
Before  his  stay  in  London  he  dined  with  a  gentleman  whose 
name  we  have  heard  mentioned,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  member 
of  the  English  Bar ;  and  he  mentions  meeting  Mr.  Timothy 
Sullivan  there.  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan,  who  has  been  called, 
does  not  in  any  way  contradict  that  statement.  We  have  the 
statement  by  Le  Caron  that  Patrick  Egan  on  this  visit  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  it  was  a  formal  introduction, 
and  no  conversation  at  that  time  took  place.  And  after  that 
introduction  Le  Caron  returned  to  Paris,  after  a  stay  of  two 
or  three  weeks.     Now  the  introduction  of  Le  Caron  to  Mr. 
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'  Parnell  took  place  in  London  by  Patrick  Egan.  Patrick  Egan 
would  have  been  in  communication,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,  with  Mr.  Parnell.  He  was,  I  gather,  in  matters  of 
action,  Mr.  Parnell's  most  trusted  lieutenant.  As  Mr.  Parnell 
has  told  you,  he  trusted  him  to  select  the  organisers  of  1880, 
and  he  had  acted  as  he  said  in  similar  matters  upon  Egan's 
advice.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  Egan  would 
have  discussed  matters  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Egan  would  have 
learnt  from  Devoy  the  position  of  Le  Caron,  the  completely 
trusted  man  in  America,  and  Egan  and  Mr.  Parnell,  discussing 
the  events,  would  have  discussed  the  necessity,  or  if  not  the 
necessity,  certainly  the  advisability  of  getting  rid  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  then  was  presenting  itself  to  Mr.  Parnell  amongst 
these  few  leaders  of  the  Fenian  body.  And  so  when  Le  Caron 
returned  to  Paris,  and  sees  Egan,  Egan  communicated  to  him 
that  Mr.  Parnell  would  wish  to  see  him,  A  more  reasonable 
statement  of  events  it  is,  I  should  think,  scarcely  possible  to 
suppose,  than  the  one  presented  to  you  by  Le  Caron,  account- 
ing for  the  fact  that  after  seeing  Egan,  and  Egan  seeing  Mr. 
Parnell,  that  he  would  learn  from  Mr.  Egan  that  an  interview 
between  him,  Le  Caron,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  desired.  And 
so  he  tells  you  that  upon  his  return  to  London,  first  seeing 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  he  also  sees  Mr.  Parnell. ,  He  says  he  saw  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  he  had  a  little  refreshment  at  the  stand  in  the  lobby, 
and  they  had  some  conversation  together.     Then  he  says  : — 

"  Mr.  O'Kelly  spoke  in  bitter  terms  of  the  state  of  the 
organisation  towards  Mr.  Parnell,  himself,  and  party.  He 
thought  something  should  be  done,  and  could  be  done, 
by  us  on  the  other  side  to  bring  them  into  line.  He 
denounced  Mr.  John  O'Leary,  our  agent,  as  an  old  fossil." 

Mr.  O'Leary  is  admitted  to  have  been  an  extreine  man,  still 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  physical  force  only. 

"  I  believe  I  told  him  Mr.  O'Leary  had  denounced  him 
for  deserting  the  cause  and  getting  into  Parliament  instead, 
betraying  the  interests  of  the  organisation  as  their  agent. 
During  the  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Kelly,  I  think  there 
was  a  division  in  the  House,  and  the  lobby  was  very  full, 
and  talking  to  other  members,  Mr.  Parnell  came  up  into 
the  group,  and  at  once  recognised  me,  and  we  saluted 
each  other.     I  think  we  shook  hands." 
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He  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Egan,  which  renders 
this  quite  possible. 

"  Some  few  words  passed  between  us,  and  he  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '  I  want  to  see  you,'  quietly 
saying  that,  and  he  beckoned  to  O'Kelly.  Myself  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly  went  through  the  door  from  the  inner  lobby, 
passing  down  the  corridor  running  to  the  library.  I 
-remember  we  were  passing  the  doors  of  the  library,  and 
then  we  went  down  a  corridor,  running  in  a  left-hand 
direction  from  the  library,  and  we  slowly  promenaded  up 
and  down  and  took  another  corridor,  which  ran  still  on  an 
angle  to  the  left." 

I  must  not  give  evidence  to  you,  but  I  have  not  heard  that 
my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  with  his  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  this  locality,  at  all  disputes  that  this  description 
is  a  perfectly  accurate  one.  He  did  not  ask  Le  Caron  whether 
he  had  other  opportunities  of  seeing  the  corridor.  Of  course 
he  might  have  had,  and  therefore  the  observation  is  not  a  very 
strong  one.  But  I  think  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  absence 
of  anything  to  the  contrary  that  this  description  is  most  accurate 
of  a  place  where  persons  who  wished  to  speak  to  each  other 
would  probably  go.     Then  the  question  is  put — 

"  I  do  not  interrupt  you,  but  I  want  to  ask,  first,  can  you 
say  whether  anything  passed  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr. 
Parnell  were  parties  to? — (A.)  Yes;  Mr.  O'Kelly,  as  soon 
as  we  were  in  a  retired  portion  of  the  corridor,  resumed 
the  same  subject  of  conversation  that  had  occurred  between 
myself  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  previous  to  the  approach  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  That  was  the  subject  resumed.  {Q).  Do  you 
remember  did  he  say  anything  beyond  what  you  have  said 
just  now  about  his  denouncing  the  people  for  opposing 
him  or  not? — {A.)  That  was  the  substance.  (Q.)  If  Mr. 
O'Kelly  said  anything  fresh  before  you  talked  to  Mr. 
Parnell  alone,  I  want  to  get  it  ?  (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  What?— 
(A.)  He  suggested  that  on  my  return  I  should  use  my 
influence  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  bring  about 
a  little  coercion  on  their  part,  to  bring  the  organisation 
into  line  on  that  side  of  the  water.  That  we  were  all  work- 
ing for  one  common  object,  therefore  there  should  and 
need  be  no  misunderstanding.     (Q.)  I  want  you  just  to 
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explain  what  he  said  about  bringing  things  into  line.  What 
two  organisations  ? — (A.)  The  open  movement  on  this 
side  and  the  I.R.B.  {Q.)  By  the  open  movement  you 
mean  the  Land  League,  and  by  the  I.R.B.  you  mean  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  After 
Mr.  O'Kelly  left  will  you  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  what 
Mr.  Parnell  said  to  you  ? — (A.)  On  Mr.  O'Kelly  leaving 
he  said  that  the  whole  matter  laid  in  our  hands.  '  You 
furnish  the  sinews  of  war,  you  have  them  in  your  power.'  " 

(I  take  "  them  "  as  referring  to  the  sinews  of  war  and  not 
the  men.) 

"  If  they  do  not  do  as  you  tell  them,  stop  the  supplies ; 
the  whole  matter  rests  in  your  hands.  (Q.)  Did  he 
mention  any  name  as  to  any  person  who  should  promote 
this  bringing  into  line  or  closer  alliance  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
Who? — (A.)  He  expressly  wished  that  as  soon  as  I  returned 
to  New  York  I  should  at  once  see  John  Devoy  and  say  to 
Devoy,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  believing,  as  he  stated,  that 
John  Devoy  could  do  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  the 
organisation  to  bring  about  an  understanding  such  as  he 
desired,  he  wished  to  secure  his  presence  as  soon  as  possible 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  agreeing  to  meet  him  in  Paris  on 
his  arriving  there,  it  not  being  advisable  for  Devoy  to 
come  on  this  side.  (Q.)  Did  Mr.  Parnell  say  that  ? — (A.) 
He  did  not,  sir ;  he  simply  suggested  coming  to  Paris, 
and  stopped.  (^.)  What  else? — {A.)  He  also  stated,  in 
reference  to  Devoy's  visit,  that  so  far  as  his  expenses  were 
concerned,  that  I  could  guarantee  on  his  part  that  he 
would  defray  them.  (Q.)  Did  he  say  anything  about 
Alexander  Sullivan  ? — (^.)  Yes,  he  also  requested  me  to 
see  Alexander  Sullivan  on  my  return  home,  and  mentioned 
also  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia.  He  also 
mentioned  the  name  of  William  J.  Hynes,  and  asked  me 
to  see  those  four  by  name." 

Then,  there  is  the  further  part  of  the  examination,  which 
does  not  become  of  course  immaterial ;  certainly  not  from  Mr. 
Parnell's  point  of  view,  because  he  says  it  never  occurred. 
The  point  I  am  upon  is  this  communication,  but  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  said  I  have  not  referred  to  it.  The  witness  continues 
the  conversation,  and  he  says  : — 
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"  He  desired  me  to  lay  before  them  the  situation,  and 
to  show  them  the  necessity  for  bringing  about  a  thorough 
understanding,  and  if  Devoy  would  not,  or  could  not, 
come,  to  get  one  of  the  others,  Hynes  or  Sullivan,  not 
Dr.  Carroll.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  from  what  he 
said,  that  Dr.  Carroll  was  opposing  the  open  movement — 
was  not  a  friend  to  the  open  movement.  (Q.)  And 
he  wanted  to  get  Sullivan  and  Hynes  to  come  over,  if 
Devoy  could  not  ? — {A.)  Yes.  He  said,  '  There  need  be 
no  misunderstanding,  we  are  working^  for  a  common 
purpose,  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  just  the  same 
as  you  are  working  for.'  He  said,  '  Doctor,  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but  the  force  of  arms 
will  ever  bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ireland.'  (Q.) 
Did  he  know  you  as  Doctor? — (A.)  Yes.  (^.)  Did  Mr. 
Parnell  address  you  as  Doctor  ? — (A.)  Yes.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  Dr.  Le  Caron.  (Q.)  You  have  said  already 
to  my  Lord  that  you  practised  medicine — took  your 
degree  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  practised  as  a 
doctor  ? — (A.)  I  did,  periodically,  for  some  time." 

Then  there  is  this  conversation  : — 

"  In  reference  to  his  views  as  a  revolutionist  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why,  when  we  were 
prepared,  had  sufficient  money,  were  armed  and  organised, 
a  successful  insurrectionary  movement  could  not  be  in- 
augurated in  Ireland.  He  said, '  I  think  from  the  outlook 
that  we  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  get  in  the  Land  League 
treasury  a  sum  of  100,000  dollars.' " 

I  have  read  it  as  it  is  here — I  am  told  it  is  pounds — it  was 
afterwards  corrected.  Now,  I  think  I  have  read  enough  of  the 
conversation.  I  go  at  once  to  what  Mr.  Parnell  says,  because 
this  raises  the  traverse. 

(Q.)  "  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  had  such 
an  interview  with  Le  Caron,  or  any  interview  with  him  ? — 
(A.)  I  do  not  remember  either  his  name  or  his  appearance. 
I  think  it  is  very  possible  I  may  have  had  an  interview 
with  him.  (Q).  I  understood  you  to  sdy  you  did  not 
recognise  him? — (A.)  No,  I  cannot  recall  his  appearance 
or  his  name  at  all.  I  have  no  recollection  of  him  until  I 
saw  him  in  the  witness-box.     (Q.)  Were  you  in  the  habit 
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of  seeing  at  the  House  of  Commons  from  time  to  time 
visitors  from  America?— (^.)  Frequently.  I  have  seen 
American  gentlemen  passing  through  London  very 
frequently  in  every  year,  and  I  saw  American  gentlemen 
during  that  time  also,  and  Beach  or  Le  Caron  may 
have  been  amongst  the  number.  He  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  me  if  he  had 
wished  to  get  one.  (Q.)  Did  you  ever  say  either  to  Le 
Caron  or  any  other  person,  '  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
believe  that  anything  but  the  force  of  arms  will  ever  bring 
about  the  redemption  of  Ireland '  ? — (A.)  I  never  said  that, 
and  I  never  even  thought  it  at  the  worse  period  of 
coercion.  I  never  for  one  single  instant  doubted  that  the 
constitutional  movement  and  our  parliamentary  action 
would  succeed  in  the  end.  (Q.)  Did  you  say  that  you  did 
not  see  any  reason  why,  when  you  were  prepared  and 
had  sufficient  money,  and  wfere  armed  and  organised, 
a  successful  insurrectionary  movement  should  not  be  in- 
augurated in  Ireland  ?~{A.)  I  never  said  that  to  anybody. 
(Q.)  Or  words  to  that  effect?— (^.)  Or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  (Q.)  Did  you 
say  this  : — '  I  think  from  the  outlook  that  we  will  at  the 
end  of  the  year  get  in  the  Land  League  treasury  a  sum  of 
100,000  dollars  ' — dollars  it  is  printed  here,  I  think  he  said 
pounds — '  That  is  a  pretty  good  nucleus  '  ? — (A.)  No,  I 
never  said  that  to  anybody  in  such  a  connection.  (Q.)  Or 
that  '  you  folks  ' — referring  to  the  Irish  in  America — 
'ought  to  do  as  well  as  that'? — (A.)  Oh  no,  that  con- 
versation is  entirely  imaginary.  (Q.)  Did  you  enter  into 
the  question  of  estimating  the  amount  of  money  and  the 
number  of  men  required  ? — (A.)  No,  I  never  did.  (Q.) 
Or  for  an  insurrectionary  enterprise  of  any  kind  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  denies  having  sent  any  message  to  the 
Clan-na-Gael  or  any  Fenian  mentioned  by  Beach — either 
Carroll,  Devoy,  Sullivan,  or  Hynes. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  any  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  did  from 

the  time  I  left  America  in  the  November  of  1880 

(Q.)  I  believe  you  have  never  returned  to  America? — 
(a.)  No,  except  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  think  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
one  of  those  mentioned.     I  have  communicated  with  him 
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since  he  became  president,  while  he  was  president,  of  the 
National  Land  League  of  America,  wrote  to  him  one  or 
two  formal  letters.  (Q.)  Have  you  either  directly  or 
indirectly  communicated  with  any  of  those  persons  for  the 
purpose  that  is  suggested  by  the  witness? — (A.)  Not  at 
all.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  {Q.)  Did  you  ever 
after  this  time,  which,  I  think,  is  fixed  by  the  witness  as 
May  1 88 1,  did  you  ever  see  in  Europe,  either  in  Great 
Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  France,  or  elsewhere,  any  of  those 
gentlemen  ? — (A.)  No." 

I  think  I  had  better  add  to  that  Mr.  O'Kelly's  statement 
before  I  comment  upon  it — 

"  I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  seen  Le  Caron." 

(He  had  only  seen,  I  think,  a  portrait  of  Le  Caron  in  the 
papers  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence.  He  says  he  had  no 
remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  him.) 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  read  the  account  he  gave  of  the  inter- 
view with  you  ? — {A.)  I  did,  and  I  thought  it  a  most 
improbable  account.  (Q.)  It  was  specific. — {A.)  Yes,  and 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  it,  but  it  was  an  account  of 
a  transaction  very  unlikely  on  my  part,  because  I  would 
not  be  likely  to  introduce  a  man  whom  I  knew  nothing 
about  to  Mr.  Parnell." 

(Mr.  Egan  had  introduced  him  according  to  Le  Caron's 
account.) 

(Q.)  "He  gave  particulars  of  certain  statements  made  by 
you? — {A.)  Yes,  which  I  believe  to  be  untrue.  (Q.)  For 
instance,  he  said  you  denounced  O'Leary  as  an  old  fossil 
— do  you  say  nothing  of  that  kind  ever  took  place  ? — 
(A.)  1  have  no  remembrance  of  it,  and  it  was  a  most 
unlikely  thing.  (Q)  There  are  some  things  a  person 
can  be  positive  and  certain  about,  though  they  may  not 
recollect  the  person  stating  them.  Having  read  that 
evidence,  are  you  able  to  say  positively  you  had  no  such 
conversation  with  him? — (A.)  I  am  prepared  to  say  I 
have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  any  such  conversa- 
ever  having  taken  place.     {Q.)  You  can  gauge  your  own 
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mind  better  than  I — does  that  fall  short  of  saying  it  did 
not  take  place? — (^.)  Well,  it  scarcely  falls  short.  (Q.) 
Falls  short,  well,  I  hardly  know  what  that  may  or  may  not 
mean  ? — (A.)  It  is  a  transaction  of  which  I  have  absolutely 
no  memory ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  trace  of  memory  in 
my  mind  of  the  event  having  occurred,  but  I  am  not, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  say  it  never  occurred.  I  cannot 
swear  that  it  did,  nor  that  it  did  not." 

Now,  those  answers  raise  direct  traverse  to  the  statement 
of  Le  Caron  :  and  I  wish  to  submit,  and  I  do  so  after  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  that  Le  Caron's  evidence  is  correct. 
And  I  meet  the  testimony  that  is  given  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  first  with  the  observation  that  Mr.  Parnell's  memory  is 
such  that,  whilst  not  denying  the  interview — he  does  not  do 
that — he  says  that  he  does  not  recollect  Le  Caron,  that  he 
does  not  recollect  the  man,  or  the  face,  at  all.  At  the  same 
time  he  says  :  "  I  saw  so  many  Americans  I  am  not  sure  it  did 
not  take  place."  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  interview  is  con- 
cerned, Le  Caron  having  sworn  that  it  did  take  place,  and 
being,  as  I  will  show,  corroborated  in  some  particulars,  Mr. 
Parnell's  evidence  upon  the  fact  of  the  interview  falls  short  of 
denial.  What  does  that  establish  ?  As  against  the  affirmative 
evidence  of  Le  Caron,  it  establishes  that  his  memory  is  such 
that,  not  recollecting  whether  the  interview  took  place  or  not, 
if  it  did  take  place,  he  would  not  recollect  \vhat  did  take  place. 
And  so  it  is,  treating  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  now  for  the 
moment  as  a  matter  of  memory  to  be  correct — that  he  does 
not  recollect  whether  he  did  see  Le  Caron  or  not,  I  again 
repeat,  if  he  saw  Le  Caron,  he  cannot  recollect  what  took 
place.  Well,  then,  is  it  improbable,  from  Mr.  Parnell's  views, 
shown  throughout  this  case,  that  he  used  those  words  to  Le 
Caron  ?  You  will  recollect  that  it  is  given  that  Le  Caron  had 
been  introduced  to  Egan,  that  he  had  seen  him;  and  even 
if  it  is  not  admitted,  it  is  most  probable  that  Egan  would  see 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  bring  all  these  men  into  line.  How 
was  that  to  be  done  ?  By  appealing  to  their  reason  ?  To 
appeal  by  argument  would  be  useless.  But  the  sinews  of  the 
war  were  coming  from  America  :  that  money  taken  away  from 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  would  render  them  power- 
less— would  render  them  useless.  They  would  have  no  arms, 
they  would  have  no  power  of  action.     Therefore,  Mr.  Parnell 
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would  know  that  the  best  means  by  which  to  influence  those 
men  who  were  opposed  to  him  would  be  that  the  sinews  of 
war  should  be  withheld,  and  then  they  would  be  controlled 
by  the  men  who  had  the  money  in  America. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  Le  Caron  has  mentioned  another 
subject  of  conversation,  namely,  his — Mr.  Parnell's — views  in 
respect  of  physical  force ;  and  it  may  be  said,  as  Mr.  Parnell 
says,   "  I   could   not   have  used  those  words — because  those 
words  do  not  represent  my  views."     My  Lords,  that  is  not  the 
question.     Mr.   Parnell  was   communicating  with  Le  Caron. 
He  was  communicating  with  a  man  who  had  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Devoy  to  Egan,  he  was  communicating 
with  a  man  who  was  the  head  of  a  camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  he,  therefore,  was   communicating  with  a   physical-force 
man.     That  was  the  man  whom  Mr.  Parnell  was  wishing  to 
win  over  in  order  that  that  man  might  win  over  others.     How 
would  he  win  that  man  over  ?     He  would  win  him,  not  by 
combating    the   influence   of   that    man,   but    by   consulting 
him,   make   him   a   willing   emissary,    so   that   the   sinews  of 
war  might  be  taken  away  from  the  Irish  Fenians.     He  would 
say  to  him,  first,  in  general  terms,  "I  am  with  you.     I  agree 
with  you ;  my  views  are  your  views."     And  it  may  well  be  that 
in  the  desire  to  succeed  in  obtaining  this  ally,  there  would  be 
an  expression  of  concurrence  of  views  in  the  abstract  which 
would  not  represent  Mr.  Parnell's  immediate  views.     I  desire 
to  abstain  from  treating  of  the  elasticity  of  Mr.  Parnell's  mind 
as  to  expression.     I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  upon  anything ; 
the  subject  is  not  an  agreeable  subject  to  be  handling  or  dis- 
cussing.    There  are  other  matters-  besides  these  I  have  already 
discussed — matters  that  occurred  with  respect  to  Mr.  Nolan  or 
Mr.  Nally's  assistance  to  the  Land  League — which  show  that 
Mr.  Parnell  sometimes  uses  language  at  least  of  exaggeration 
when  he  desires  to  arrive  at  a  particular  end.     But  it  is  not 
unlikely  he  may  have  expressed  these  views — not,  of  course, 
feeling  that  he  should  desire  to  act  upon  that  resort  to  physical 
force.     But  he  would  say,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  will  be  won 
by  having   his   physical-force  views  appealed  to,   and    I   am 
expressing  these  matters  to  him  in  order  to  obtain  his  more 
sincere  alliance." 

I  would  also  say,  in  respect  to  O'Kelly,  that  his  denial  has 
simply  no  meaning — in  fact,  that  he  does  not  remember  whether 
he  saw  Le  Caron  or  not.     The  result  of  his  evidence  is,  "  I 
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cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not."  But  this  observation 
occurs.  If  Le  Caron  is  stating  what  is  untrue,  what  can  be 
the  object  of  introducing  the  names  of  all  those  persons  from 
whom  contradiction  could  come  ?  Mr.  O'Kelly  was  a  gentleman 
attending  to  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
gentleman  who  could  contradict  anything  that  Le  Caron  knew. 
He  could  contradict  anything  if  Le  Caron  stated  what  was 
untrue.  Why  does  Le  Caron  mention  him  at  all,  if  all  this  is  a 
fiction  ?  He  introduces  an  existing  witness,  a  witness  upon 
whom  you  would  be  asked,  from  his  position,  to  rely.  He 
mentions  him  by  the  way,  simply  stating  a  fact,  but  without 
adding  any  proof  of  his  account,  and  running  at  the  same  time 
the  risk  of  being  replied  to  by  O'Kelly.  You  will  observe 
name  after  name  has  been  introduced  by  Le  Caron,  not  only 
through  the  general  statement  that  he  has  made  of  American 
affairs,  but  also  in  relation  to  this  particular  interview,  names 
that,  when  mentioned  by  him,  could  all  be  witnesses  to  refute 
his  statement,  if  that  statement  be  untrue.  Let  me  give  an 
example.  Initially  he  begins  by  saying,  "  I  started  on  my 
voyage  with  a  letter  directed  to  Patrick  Egan.  I  saw 
Patrick  Egan  in  Paris.  He  talked  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
people  into  line,  and  Patrick  Egan  told  me  Mr.  Parnell  wished 
to  see  me."  And  if  Patrick  Egan  told  that  to  Le  Caron,  Mr. 
Parnell  must  have  had  some  object  in  seeing  Le  Caron — an 
object  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  and  an  object  which  it  is 
not  unlikely  would  be  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  using  this  man  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
ample, this  Patrick  Egan.  I  have  to  ask  you  now  to  consider, 
not  only  in  respect  to  Le  Caron's  testimony,  but  also  in  respect 
to  a  great  deal  that  has  been  proved  in  this  case — why  is  Patrick 
Egan's  evidence  not  before  you  at  this  moment  ?  Serious 
charges  have  been  brought  against  him  by  means  of  Le 
Caron's  testimony.  I  am  not  over-rating,  I  am  certain,  the 
effect  of  the  witnesses'  testimony,  whether  they  correctly  state 
facts  or  not,  when  I  say  that  they  make  serious  charges  against 
Patrick  Egan  which  require  an  answer.  They  attach  com- 
plicity to  him  in  grave  and  heavy  matter,  and  Patrick  Egan 
could  have  been  a  witness  here,  either  in  person,  or  by  means 
of  a  commission  to  examine  him.  You  will  not  foiget  that  at 
the  preliminary  meeting  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  ap- 
peared as  counsel  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  respondents,  and 
he  made  an  application  to  you  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  should 
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be  examined  on  commission,  and  he  states  the  application  he 
makes  in  these  terms  : — 

"  My  Lord,  in  the  course  of  this  statement  by  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  of  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter,  one  gentleman  was  very  particularly  named, 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  who,  I  think,  was  said  to  be  the  trea- 
surer at  some  time  or  other  of  the  Land  League,  and  as  to 
whom  it  is  stated — I  cannot  now  state  whether  accurately 
or  not- — that  he  left  the  country  (I  believe  it  is  without 
foundation  as  far  as  my  information  goes)  as  having  been 
in  some  way  implicated  or  in  connection  with  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders.  That  is  not  specifically  stated,  but  it  is  so 
stated  that  one  may  gather  it  from  it.  It  says  a  warrant 
was  out  against  him,  the  fact  being  that  a  warrant  was  out 
under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  at  all." 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  second  point,  and  from  that 
point  I  think  I  ought  to  relieve  myself,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  forged  letters.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  think 
my  friend  would  be  justified  in  saying  the  importance  of  his 
evidence  is  passed  away.  There  is  no  necessity  to  call  him 
in  respect  to  that  matter,  which  my  friend  had  also  in  his 
mind.  The  importance  still  remains,  that  after  the  application 
is  made  which  my  friend  urges  pertinaciously  upon  you,  further 
evidence  is  given  against  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  Well,  my  Lords, 
what  did  my  friend  wish  ?  He  wished  that  this  person,  Patrick 
Egan,  being  a  most  material  witness  as  he  terms  him,  should 
be  examined  on  commission.  I  think  the  reason  he  gave  for 
absence — though,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  he  would  be  protected 
])y  certificate — was  that  he  was  "  prominently  engaged  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  America  now  proceeding."  Now 
that  was  in  November  1888.  The  Presidential  election  has 
long  since  been  determined,  and  now  Patrick  Egan,  if  em- 
ployed elsewhere  on  important  business,  is  equally  able  to  be 
examined  on  commission.  Youi-  Lordship  postponed  the 
consideration  of  the  application  for  a  time,  and  Le  Caron 
comes  into  the  box  and  makes  his  statement.  And  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  the  application  has  never  been  renewed.  We 
have  not  heard  one  word  about  Patrick  Egan  being  examined. 
As  it  has  been  shown  to  you,  the  evidence  and  testimony  is 
most  against  him  in  relation  to  all  his  proceedings  in  America 
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since  1883,  when  he  arrived  there.  It  has  now  been  thought 
wiser,  in  the  interests  of  the  respondents,  that  Mr.  Egan's 
evidence  should  not  come  before  the  court. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ?  If  it  was  worth  while  for 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  make  that  application,  why 
has  he  abandoned  the  application  and  not  renewed  it  ?  and 
why  does  he  allow  all  those  things  to  be  passed  by  without 
refutation  ?  I  specially  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  the  forged 
letters  were  concerned,  there  was  no  necessity  to  call  Mr. 
Egan,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  form  of  abandonment  by 
my  friend.  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  is  a  reason.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  knows  what  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
reason  was  or  not,  but  if  he  does,  where  is  the  reason  with 
respect  to  the  other  matters  Sir  Charles  Russell  spoke  to  ? 
AVere  the  forged  letters  the  only  point  to  be  relied  upon  ? 
Was  there  nothing  else  after  the  evidence  of  Le  Caron  had 
been  put  in  ?  Neither  Mr.  Egan  nor  counsel  made  any 
attempt  to  place  his  testimony  before  you.  My  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  who  has  analysed  these  documents  of  Le 
Caron's,  has  never  suggested  that  they  are  untrue.  Knowing 
what  is  in  those  documents,  he  cannot  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Parnell  say  that  the  evidence  of  Egan  is  immaterial,  and  no 
human  being — Egan  himself  or  any  one  that  cares  for  his  repu- 
tation— can  treat  these  matters  and  pass  them  lightly  by,  and 
say  :  "  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  answer."  There  was  some 
answer  to  be  made  when  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  made 
that  application,  there  is  far  graver  matter  to  be  answered  at 
this  moment.  I  say  at  once,  did  Mr.  Egan  receive  that  letter 
of  introduction  from  Devoy  ?  Did  he  or  did  he  not  tell  Le 
Caron  that  Mr.  Parnell  wished  to  see  him  ?  If  he  did  not, 
why  cannot  he,  on  Mr.  Parnell's  behalf,  say  so  ?  As  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  perfect  accord  still  between  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Egan.  Why  should  he  not  step  forward  and  say,  "  I  will 
now  show  you  that  perjury  was  committed?  It  is  perfectly 
untrue.  I  never  said  such  a  word."  Whilst  he  could  be 
examined  ;  whilst  performing  any  duties  in  any  state,  whether 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  or  whatever  he 
may  be,  there  would  be  nothing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
any  one  to  say  on  behalf  of  a  colleague  that  what  has  been 
asserted  is  an  untruth. 

My  Lords,  that  is  the  first  fact.  That  denial  could  have 
been  given,  and  that  denial  has  not  been  given.  There  are 
16 
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some  minor  matters  of  comparatively  small  importance  to  my 
mind.  Le  Caron  says  he  goes  to  Ireland  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Egan  to  Dr.  Kenny,  and  he  also  says  that  he 
went  into  Kilmainham.  Now  how  does  Dr.  Kenny  meet  that 
fact  ?  I  could,  I  think,  dispose  of  anything  Dr.  Kenny  said 
by  placing  him  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  class  of  persons 
as  Mr.  Biggar  in  respect  to  memory,  except  that  Mr.  Biggar 
was  purely  and  consistently  negative,  and  Dr.  Kenny  was 
certainly  often  erroneous  when  acting  on  his  memory. 
Speaking  affirmatively,  you  will  recollect  how  pertinaciously 
Dr.  Kenny  adhered  to  the  incorrect  statement  of  things  when 
he  said  that  Patrick  Egan  was  not  in  Dublin  in  the  years  1881 
and  1882.  Now,  Dr.  Kenny  gives  his  evidence  upon  this 
point. 

"  Major  Le  Caron  states  that  you  said  that  you  were 
perfecting  the  organisation  (this  is  about  June  1881), 
needing  a  little  more  time,  and  that  you  said  you  were 
feeding  the  people  in  prison,  and  that  in  ten  days  you 
would  have  a  man  in  charge  in  every  county  ? — (A.)  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  him ;  I  do 
not  recollect  it  at  all.  I  know  there  was  such  a  man 
visiting  Dublin.  The  circumstance  which  makes  me 
aware  of  it  is  that  in  tearing  up  some  cards  and  things  I 
found  in  a  box  of  mine  last  summer,  long  before  this 
Commission  was  thought  of,  I  happened  to  come  across 
a  card  '  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Caron  ; '  and  I  tore  it  up 
like  other  cards.  Therefore,  I  assume  he  did  call  on  me,  but 
I  remember  nothing  about  him,  and  I  am  sure  his  account 
of  visiting  me  at  Kilmainham  is  purely  apocryphal.  (Q.) 
He  says  he  had  a  conversation  with  Boyton  when  no 
warder  was  present,  and  that  you  were  present  at  the 
time? — (^.)  That  is  impossible.  That  is  not  true.  (Q.) 
It  is  not  the  fact,  you  say  ? — (A.)  Certainly ;  it  is  impos- 
sible. (Q.)  He  adds  that  Boyton  wished  him  to  tell  the 
boys  on  his  return. — 'They  know  I  am  sound'? — (A.)  It  was 
impossible  he  could  be  there.  (Q.)  You  did  not  hear  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ? — (A.)  No,  he  never  was  there  with 
me.  That  story  is  untrue.  (Q.)  '  If  they  could  see 
the  national  spirit  aroused  in  the  country  by  the  open 
movement,  they  would  never  oppose  it.'  Did  you  bring 
out  a  note  from  Boyton  with  a  photograph  ? — (A.)  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it.     I  am  sure  I  did  not." 
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Now,  it  being  admitted  that  he  was  in  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Kenny  saying  no  more  than  that  he  does  not  remember  him,  I 
think  we  have  proof  of  that  very  letter  being  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Boyton.     All  that  Dr.  Kenny  says  on  cross-examination  is  : — • 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  man.  I  believe  that 
such  a  man  did  visit  me.  But  I  have  no  recollection  and 
cannot  recall  him  ;  he  is  simply  like  a  shadow." 

Well,  that  is  of  course  minimising  the  effect  even  of  negative 
evidence,  but  into  Dr.  Kenny's  hands  a  paper  is  put,  and  he  is 
asked  :— 

"  Will  you  tell  me  as  to  those  words,  '  Please  give  to 
our  friend  to  take  to  America,' — are  those  in  Boyton's 
handwriting? — (A.)  They  are  like  Boyton's  handwriting, 
but  being  written  in  pencil  I  cannot  say.  (Q.)  You  believe 
it  to  be  ? — (A.)  I  think  it  is.  (Q.)  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  words,  '  Please  give  to  our  friend  to  take  to  America.' 
Does  that  recall  to  you  that  Boyton  asked  you  to  do  any- 
thing ? — (A.)  It  does  not  in  the  least  recall  to  me.  (Q.)  The 
part  I  folded  down  had  got  '  Dr.  Kenny  '  on  it  ? — {A.)  I 
expected  that  that  was  there.  (Q.)  Is  that  Boyton's  hand- 
writing ? — (A.)  It  looks  like  it." 

Then  a  little  further— 

"Just  look  at  that  (handing  an  envelope  t<f  the  witness). 
Whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — (^.)  The  same  as  the  other ; 
whoever  wrote  one  wrote  the  other.  ((2-)  You  believe  it 
to  be  ? — (^.)  I  believe  it ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe 
it,  if  you  say  it  is  Boyton's  handwriting ;  I  believe  so. 
(^.)  '  Dr.  Kenny  from  Boyton  before  he  leaves  the 
prison.'  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  brought  to  you 
by  a  prison  official  after  you  left  Boyton  that  day  ? — {A.)  I 
am  quite  certain  that  no  prison  official  brought  it  to  me ; 
somebody  brought  it  to  me,  but  the  prison  officials  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  me  things." 

I  do  not  enter  into  that  question.  Mr.  Parnell  said  there 
were  many  ways  of  securing  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  I  think  his  terms  were  "both  above  ground  and 
below,"  and  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  prison  official ;  at 
any  rate,  Le  Caron's  statement  that  he  had  this  communication 
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from  Boyton  through  Dr.  Kenny  is  proved  to  be  true,  I  think, 
by  the  production  of  that  letter  which  Dr.  Kenny  himself  seems 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Boyton. 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  know  how  far 
you  will  deem  it  right  in  the  present  condition  of  this  case  to 
inquire  into.  It  may  be  said  that  the  document  ought  to 
have  been  produced  before,  but  I  only  mention  it  now,  and 
of  course  you  will  deal  with  it  as  you  think  right.  What 
is  shown  in  the  Kilmainham  book  ?  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  has  no 
objection.  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  I  believe  that  book 
is  now  within  the  building.  I  presume  that  the  visitors'  names 
would  be  entered  in  it ;  and,  of  course,  acting  upon  my  in- 
structions, I  should  not  mention  the  fact  to  you  if  I  did  not 
think  the  name  was  there.  If  it  be  there  it  is  a  curious 
corroboration  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Le  Caron. 

{The  President).  We  are  entitled  to  look  at  it  if  it  is  here. 

(The  book  was  produced  and  handed  up  to  the  President^ 

My  Lords,  there  are  three  names  under  the  date  of  the  27th 
May,  1 88 1.  The  name  appears  to  be  not  quite  correctly  spelt; 
it  is  Dr.  Cairon,  and  then  your  Lordship  sees  Boyton's  name. 

(The  President^  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  prisoners 
visited.  Then  there  is  "Dr.  Cairon"  and  "same — Dr.  Cairon." 
Then  the  rest  is  "  Mr.  Dillon— Dr.  Cairon." 

(Sir  H.  James.')  Le  Caron  gives  the  date  as  the  end  of  May. 
Le  Caron,  it  is  not  suggested,  had  any  access  to  this  book. 

(The  President^  I  do  not  recollect,  at  the  moment,  any 
evidence  of  Le  Caron  about  seeing  Dillon. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  know,  it  is  not  in  my  memory. 

(The  President.)  Well,  yes,  it  is  so. 

"  Now,  were  you  taken  to  Kilmainham  by  Dr.  Kenny  ? 
— (A.)  Yes  ;  the  doctor  drove  me  to  Kilmainham  gaol, 
and  I  visited  that  gaol  in  his  company.  (Q.)  Who  did 
you  see  there  ? — (A.)  I  saw  John  Dillon,  Michael 
Boyton, " 

(Sir  If.  James.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  in  that  book,  and  as  Mr.  Dillon  had 
not  been  called,  I  only  referred  to  Dr.  Kenny's  contradiction. 
There  are  three  names, — Dillon,  Boyton,  and  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Sexton's  name  was  also  mentioned  by  Le  Caron,  and 
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Mr.  Sexton's  memory  only  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  he  does 
not  recollect  Le  Caron,  who  stated  that  he  saw  Mr.  Sexton  at 
the  Land  League  offices. 

"  There  is  specific  matter  " 

(Mr.  Reid  said  to  Mr.  Sexton) 

"  I  ought  to  have  averted  to.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Le  Caron  was  introduced  to  you  by  Dr.  Kenny.  I 
think  there  is  some  evidence  or  suggestion  of  that  kind  ? — 

(A.)  I  saw  Le  Caron (Q.)  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Le 

Caron  ? — (A.)  I  saw  the  person  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
think,  in  court  to-day.  I  have  not  the  slightest  memory 
of  having  seen  him.  (Q.)  You  have  no  recollection  of 
having  seen  him? — (A.)  Not  the  least.  (Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  conversation 
preved  or  alleged.  (The  Attorney-General^  He  saw  Mr. 
Sexton  at  the  Land  League  offices  ? — (^.)  I  read  the 
evidence.  I  understand  he  swore  he  had  a  general  con- 
versation with  me  in  the  summer  of  1881  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  League.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
that  inherently." 

That  is  Mr.  Sexton's  view  ;  and  therefore  I  would  put  it  to 
you  that  it  is  probable  that  this  took  place,  and  if  Mr.  Sexton 
says  he  does  not  recollect,  it  is  very  probable.  Mr.  Sexton  is 
a  busy  man,  he  sees  a  great  many  people,  and  he  might  not 
recollect  it.  I  would  only  remind  you  further,  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  that  Le  Caron  was  entertained,  according 
to  his  account,  by  Dr.  Kenny,  and  received  by  him  hospitably, 
and  it  seems  remarkable  that,  if  these  statements  are  to  be 
regarded  as  untrue,  that  Le  Caron  should  have  vouched  these 
people  who  could  contradict  him  if  he  is  inventing  these 
matters.     He  says  : — 

"  Whilst  I  stayed  in  Dublin  I  stayed  at  the  Imperial 
part  of  the  time,  and  I  was  part  of  the  time  hospitably 
entertained  by  Dr.  Kenny  in  his  house  in  Gardiner 
Street." 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  through  Dr.  Kenny's  evidence,  but  I 
say  again  that  I  think  Dr.  Kenny  is  scarcely,  wherever  his 
memory  comes  into  question,  to  be  relied  upon,  in  consequence 
of  his  memory  being  so  defective. 
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Le  Caron  ELivERs  Mr.  Parnell's  Message — Clan-na- 
Gael  Cdvention  of  i88i— The  Dynamite  Campaign 
begins. 

I  wish  now  to  deal  with  far  more  important  corroboration 
than  this  Irish  visit.  Le  Caron  returns  to  America  on  the  12th 
of  June,  and  he  says  that  he  saw  the  persons  whom  he  had  been 
asked  to  see.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  see  those  persons  ?  My 
Lords,  that  depends  upon  his  statement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  power  of  those  four  persons  to  contradict  him  if  his  state- 
ment be  untrue  on  the  other.  They  are  persons  who  are,  I 
presume,  more  or  less  willing  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  give 
evidence  for  the  witnesses  of  truth. 

First  he- is  asked — 

"  Did  you  telegraph  to  Devoy,  have  a  correspondence 
with  him — did  he  see  you  afterwards  ?  Mr.  Devo3r  stated 
that  he  was  willing  to  visit  this  side  of  the  water,  he  could 
not  take  any  official  action  in  the  matter  without  consult- 
ing his  colleagues,  that  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to 
bring  together  the  executive  body  and  secure  action  in 
the  matter ;  but,  if  he  went  without,  he  would  not  speak 
for  the  organisation,  but  only  for  himself." 

That  is  the  evidence  as  to  communication  with  Devoy,  and 
the  letter  from  Devoy  corroborates  this  view  most  strongly. 
It  is  a  letter  of  June  24th,  1881. 

"  Dear  Friend — I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
here  for  New  York  last  Saturday,  and  consequently  did 
not  get  your  letter  till  my  return  last  night.  They  would 
have  been  sent  on  to  me,  but  that  I  was  expected  to 
return.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  information  you  give 
me  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  a  matter  that 
affects  us  all  so  closely." 

I  do  not  hear  any  suggestion  from  any  human  being  that 
this  is  not  Devoy's  handwriting  in  this  letter  : — 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  H.  yet " 

(I  think  H.  is  Hynes.) 

"Yesterday  I  received  a  short  note  fromE.,  urging  me 
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Strongly  to  go  over,  but  I  did  not  understand  for  what 
purpose  until  I  got  your  explanation." 

It  is  a  very  immaterial  matter  comparatively,  but  my  friend. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  inadvertently  makes  the  mistake  of  saying 
that  Devoy  did  not  know  till  he  got  Egan's, explanation.  My 
friend  makes  that  mistake  and  relies  upon  it.  It  is  exactly  the 
contrary.  This  letter  says,  on  getting  Egan's  letter,  he  did  not 
know  what  that  letter  meant,  until  he  got  Le  Caron's  explana- 
tion, which  is  directly  the  converse,  and  agrees  that  Devoy 
would  not  know  until  he  got  Le  Caron's  explanation.  The 
letter  continues  : — 

"  I  would  like  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare  the 
time,  and  if  I  thought  my  visit  would  produce  the  effect 
anticipated,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have  no 
authority  to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  man  could  under- 
take to  speak  for  the  V.C.  without  its  consent — which  it 
would  take  time  to  get.  And  none  of  us  here  could, 
even  with  the  sanction  of  the  V.C.,  guarantee  anything 
for  the  individuals  on  the  other  side,  who  are  hostile,  but 
who  I  feel  certain  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
home  organisation.  There  can  be  no  change  there  till 
there  is  a  change  of  persons,  and  that  is  sure  to  come  in 
time.     All  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  E.  and  P." 

(The  witness  says  Egan  and  Parnell), 

"  on  my  own  responsibility,  what  I  believed  would  satisfy 
our  friends  here,  and  make  propositions  that  I  might 
feel  morally  certain  would  be  approved  of.  But  I 
would  not  on  any  consideration  have  them  pay  my  ex- 
penses. That  would  place  me  in  a  false  position  at  once. 
I  have  asked  advice,  and  if  certain  friends  of  ours  here 
think  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  will  start  next  Wednesday, 
but  at  present  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  so  advised. 
They  seem  to  misunderstand  our  dissatisfaction  here. 
It  is  not  with  their  action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action  they 
allow  their  friends  to  take  in  their  name  here.  There  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we 
cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo." 

Now,  I  presume  there  must  have  been  scores  of  men  who 
have  been  in  this  court  during  this  inquiry  who  would  know 
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the  handwriting  of  John  Devoy.  That  is  my  assumption,  and 
it  may  be  said  upon  that  assumption  John  Devoy  was  a  well- 
known  man  ;  he  had  been  in  the  Fenian  organisation  of  this 
country,  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  in  this  country  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  he  had  been  known  to  many  here  before  he 
went  to  America  ;  he  had  been  known  to  many  persons  in 
America,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  speaking  of  the  man, 
and  rightly  speaking  of  him,  when  I  say  that  his  handwriting 
must  have  been  known ;  at  any  rate,  proof  of  his  handwriting 
could  be  obtained  by  inquiry.  There  is  no  suggestion  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  if  this  letter  be  an  authentic 
letter,  if  you  will  look  at  the  date  of  it  in  respect  to  Le  Caron's 
return  on  the  12th  June,  the  date  being  the  24th  June,  it 
seems  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  Le  Caron  must  have  made 
some  such  communication  to  Devoy,  as  he  states  was  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  make.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  reiterating 
the  same  thing.  Did  or  did  not  Le  Caron  communicate 
to  Devoy  ?  If  he  did,  unless  he  was  acting  in  the  most 
absurd  and  unauthorised  way  without  a  reason,  he  was  con- 
veying a  message.  Devoy  knows  whether  he  did  or  did  not, 
and  Devoy  is  a  living  man,  and  I  presume  a  willing  man,  and 
out  of  these  numerous  persons  who  are  vouched — in  this  very 
instance  four  persons  are  vouched,  to  whom  a  communication 
is  made — not  one  comes  forward  to  contradict  Le  Caron. 
Read  this  letter  between  the  lines,  and  see  what  it  means. 
He  says  here  : — 

"  I  have  received  a  short  note  from  Egan,  urging  me 
strongly  to  go  over." 

That  would  mean  that,  if  Devoy's  influence,  which  would 
be  great,  could  be  used  to  bring  into  line  the  doubting 
Fenians,  his  influence  would  be  better  used  by  going  over. 

"  I  was  asked  to  go  ;  I  did  not  know  for  what  purpose 
until  I  got  your  communication." 

So  at  any  rate  Le  Caron  must  have  communicated  with 
Devoy  and  given  him  something  amounting  to  an  explanation. 

"  I  would  like  to  go  if  I  could  spare  the  time,  and  if  I 
thought  my  visit  would  produce  the  effect  anticipated." 

And  so  this  visit  that  was  suggested  was  not  a  purposeless 
visit ;  it  was  a  visit  with  some  effect  anticipated  from  it. 
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"  But  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  one  could  undertake  to 
speak  for  the  United  Brotherhood  without  its  consent." 

Which  of  course  was  wished  to  be  obtained,  because  the 
United  Brotherhood  as  a  whole  could  stop  the  sinews  of  war, 
which  could  not  be  the  action  of  one  particular  man. 

"  And  none  of  us  here  could,  even  with  the  sanction 
of  the  V.C.,  guarantee  anything  for  the  individuals  on  the 
other  side  " 

(There  is  the  action  of  the  individuals,  the  action  that  Mr. 
Parnell  wished  to  control  on  the  other  side), 

"  who  are  hostile,  but  who  I  feel  certain  do  not  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  home  organisation." 

Now,  what  was  the  subject  dealt  with  by  that  communica- 
tion ?  It  was  the  action  of  the  home  organisation,  and  the 
manner  of  controlling  this  organisation.  And  I  do  say  that 
this  letter,  genuine  as  it  must  be  taken  to  be,  is  a  statement 
clear  and  distinct  that  at  least  Le  Caron  had  made  a  commu- 
nication to  Devoy  such  as  he  said  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  to 
make.  It  was  said  that  Le  Caron  had  made  some  communica- 
tion and  was  building  up  a  theory  upon  it,  but  it  was  a 
communication  in  respect  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  well  as  Egan, 
because  there  occur  these  words  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  change  there  until  there  is  a  change 
of  persons,  and  that  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could 
do  would  be  to  tell  Egan  and  Parnell." 

Now,  the  letters,  of  course,  were  in  initial,  E.  and  P.  It 
may  be  said  that  those  letters  refer  to  somebody  else,  but  no 
one  suggests  that  they  do.  If  there  be  any  one  represented  by 
E.  and  P.  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  or  Mr.  Davitt  or  any 
one  who  has  assiduously  attended  to  this  case,  could  make  such 
a  statement  to  your  Lordships,  but  no'  such  suggestion  has  been 
made,  no  theory  has  been  put  forward,  no  criticism,  nothing 
suggested  in  the  way  of  other  persons  being  referred  to  except 
Egan  and  Parnell ;  and  I  ask  your  Lordships  now,  reading  that 
letter  by  the  light  of  Le  Caron's  evidence,  and  reading  it  as  a 
genuine  letter,  whether  you  can  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
16* 
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this  man  Le  Caron  did  make  this  communication  at  least  to 
John  Devoy. 

Then,  again,  Le  Caron  stated  that  he  interviewed  Alexander 
Sullivan,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  action 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  body  upon  the  proposed 
understanding  or  alliance,  and  Sullivan  stated  that  the  sanction 
of  the  executive  body  had  been  given  to  an  alliance. 

"  He  stated  that,  while  they  anticipated  objection  from 
some  in  the  home  organisation,  that  that  was  not  the 
opinion  of  that  body  collectively,  but  he  said  that  no 
radical  change  could  be  made  until  we  had  a  change  of 
representatives  on  this  side  of  the  water,  which  would  very 
soon  take  place — as  soon  as  the  Convention  met.  He 
stated  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  confident  that  the 
proposal  he  would  make  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, that  he  could  not  think,  if  he  went,  of  allowing 
Mr.  Parnell  to  pay  his  expenses,  as  it  would  place  him  in 
a  false  position  at  once.  He  said  that  he  was  also  bitterly 
opposed  to  have  this  matter  come  up  in  the  open  Conven- 
tion that  was  to  be  convened,  as  it  would  get  out,  and  tend 
very  much  to  compromise  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  He 
said  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  left  to  the  F.  C. 
(Executive  Body)  and  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs." 

My  friend  put  the  9th  June,  but  the  witness  said  about  the 
last  day  of  June,  and  that  date  at  the  end  of  June  would  agree, 
following  the  24th  June. 

"  '  It  seems,'  he  said,  '  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  as  to  what  our 
complaints  are.'  Now  while  we  don't  differ  in  any  essential 
point,  we  want  them  to  understand,  though  we  are  not 
finding  any  fault  with  what  they  are  now  doing  in  England, 
we  want  them  to  understand  that  we  disapprove  of  what 
they  say  about  us  in  this  country,  and  the  action  taken  by 
some  of  their  friends  at  our  last  Buffalo  meeting." 

Again,  here  is  Alexander  Sullivan,  who  might  be  able  to 
say  so,  if  this  is  incorrect,  vouched,  and  I  say  not  only  is  his 
absence  an  important  consideration,  but  it  is  important  that 
Le  Caron  so  openly  vouches  men  as  to  whom  he  could  not 
know  whether  they  would  give  evidence  or  not.  If  there  is  any 
reason  why  Mr.  Egan  or  anybody  else  should  not  come  to  this 
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country,  at  any  rate,  Le  Caron,  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  did 
not  know  that,  and  could  not  calculate  upon  their  non-appear- 
ance ;  and  we  have  no  denial.  But  there  is  in  this  conversation 
matter  which  is  important,  because  Sir  Charles  Russell  relied 
much  upon  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  circulars  that  were  sent 
out  after  this  date  of  June  1881,  or  following  the  Convention  of 
August  1881,  is  there  any  mention  of  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  my  friend  pressed  it  to  the  witness,  and  pressed  it 
in  his  speech  strongly,  that  the  absence  of  it  showed  that  it 
could  not  have  taken  place.  Will  your  Lordship  note  what  is 
said  by  Sullivan,  who  in  a  short  time  was  the  controlling  power 
of  these  bodies  ?  I  will  not  say  controlling  so  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  influence  of  other  persons,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
controlling  agents  in  carrying  on  these  transactions.  Sullivan 
points  out,  "we  cannot  let  this  be  made  public;  we  cannot 
let  this  be  treated  in  open  convention.  It  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  executive  body  or  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
because  if  it  is  known  it  may  injure  Mr.  Parnell." 

Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  he  was  only  alleged  to  have  said 
it.  I  say,  according  to  Le  Caron's  evidence,  he  said  it,  and  he 
does  not  come  to  contradict  it,  and  in  support  of  what  Le  Caron 
says  that  Sullivan  stated,  Le  Caron  gave  further  evidence. 
Speaking  of  this  John  O'Connor,  who  had  come  over,  he  says : — 

"  The  only  subject  mentioned  was  with  reference  to 
the  matter  in  which  I  was  interested,  which  had  been 
taken  up  privately,  and  decided  not  to  be  introduced  to 
the  open  convention,  and  was  acted  upon  by  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations  before  whom  that  gentleman  " 

(That  is  John  O'Connor) 

"appeared." 

There  is  further  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  with  Sullivan 
and  Hynes  in  these  statements  by  the  witness : — 

"  I  received  a  despatch  from  John  Devoy  about  the 
time  I  arrived  in  Chicago.  I  had  spoken  to  John  Devoy 
about  Mr.  Parnell,  mentioning  the  names  of  Carroll, 
Sullivan,  and  Hynes.  {Q.)  You  told  Devoy  Mr.  Parnell 
had  mentioned  those  three  names  as  well  ? — {A.)  Yes ; 
and  I  received  a  despatch  in  Chicago  from  John  Devoy. 
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I  had  received,  previous  to  the  despatch,  a  letter  from 
John  Devoy,  in  which  he  first  stated  that  he  would  sail 
upon  Wednesday,  the  27th.  (Q.)  For  where? — (A.)  For 
this  side.  I  received  a  second  communication,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  could  not  sail,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  either  Sullivan  or  Hynes  upon  this  side. 
Then  the  despatch  followed  which  I  have  just  stated. 
(Q.)  That  you  were  to  express  yourself  as  freely  to  Sullivan 
as  you  had  to  Devoy  ? — {A.)  Yes.  " 

lie  says  when  he  saw  Sullivan  : — 

"  He  went  over  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Egan  and  myself.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much 
gratified  to  hear  the  news.  He  thought  that  some  one 
should  go  over,  but  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
personally  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  taking  any  action  in 
the  matter  until  the  August  Convention.  William  J. 
Hynes  was  present  upon  this  occasion.  We  met  by 
agreement  at  the  club  rooms  of  the  Irish-American  Club 
in  Chicago.  (Q.)  What  did  Hynes  say? — (A.)  He  ex- 
pressed a  willingness,  if  necessary,  in  the  near  future,  that 
he  would  go  over  himself.  {Q.)  Do  you  remember 
Devoy's  going  being  referred  to  by  Hynes? — {A.)  Yes. 
{Q.)  What  did  Hynes  say  with  reference  to  Devoy's 
going  ? — {A.)  I  found  jealousy  existing  between  the  two, 
and  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  send.  He  thought  he 
himself  was  the  man  to  go.  (Q.)  He,  Hynes,  thought 
he  would  be  a  better  man  to  send  than  Devoy? — {A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  The  other  name  you  were  to  see  last,  I  think 
you  mentioned,  was  Dr.  Carroll.  Did  you  see  him  ? — 
(A.)  Yes,  I  saw  him  en  route  to  Chicago.  I  took  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  way,  and  I  visited  Dr.  Carroll  at  his 
residence.  I  stated  in  substance  the  same  information, 
with  a  request  that  had  been  made  to  me  to  see  the 
doctor  and  explain  to  the  doctor  what  Mr.  Parnell  had 
told  me.  He  said  he  was  very  gratified  indeed  to  hear 
what  I  told  him,  and  he  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find 
a  returning  sense  of  reason  upon  Mr.  Parnell's  part  with 
reference  to  revolutionary  matters,  but  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  organisation  forming  any  alliance  with  the 
open  movement  personally,  but  would  be  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of -the  Chicago  Convention." 
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You  will  note  that,  although  Dr.  Carroll  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  opposed  to  the  Irish  Land  League  movement,  he 
does  appear  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  November,  which 
is  a  convention  of  Land  Leaguers  and  others.  He  comes  to 
that  Convention. 

Now,  upon  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Chicago  Convention,  Devoy  coincided  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  that  the  matter 
could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  committee ;  which  is  again 
giving  explanation  why  this  matter  should  not  be  mentioned 
publicly,  and  answers  the  argument  that  Sir  Charles  Russell 
based  upon  that  view.  It  is  not  a  very  strong  point,  but  it  is 
one  that  I  should  like  to  have  before  your  mind,  that  at  a 
much  later  date — in  November  1885 — Mr.  Patrick  Egan  gives 
to  Le  Caron  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  is  in  its  terms,  I 
think,  worthy  of  notice. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,"  writes  Patrick  Egan,  "  to 
introduce  to  all  friends  of  the  Irish  National  League  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  contact  during  his  visit  in  the 
south,  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron,  of  Chicago. 

"  Dr.  Le  Caron,  although  French  by  name  and 
descent,  has  ever  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  the  Irish  National  cause,  and  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  has  been  most 
indefatigable  in  promoting  the  good  of  those  organisa- 
tions." 

The  signature  to  that  letter  is  "  Patrick  Egan.''  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  somebody  knows  whether  that  is  Mr. 
Egan's  handwriting  or  not,  because  we  have  it  proved  in  this 
case  that  Mr.  Egan  was  communicating  with  Mr.  Labouchere. 
So,  at  any  rate,  there  were  letters  of  Mr.  Egan  in  existence 
with  which  comparison  could  be  made.  My  Lords,  if  the 
matter  stopped  there  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  that  this 
message  was  sent.  The  effect  of  it  is  only  one  step  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  aDiance  between  those  to  whom  the 
message  was  sent,  namely,  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  direct  communication 
asking  them  to  co-operate  practically  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
the  sinews  of  war  so  as  to  bring  the  Irish  dissentient  Fenians 
into  line  again,  and  it  shows  that  the  alliance  had  practically 
become  of  a  very  certain  character.     Now  I  will  show  you 
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that  the  action  which  is  taken  at  this  Chicago  Convention, 
was  an  action  founded  upon  the  message  that  had  been  brought 
by  Le  Caron  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  course  then  taken  was 
the  course  that  Alexander  Sullivan  and  John  Devoy  point  out 
would  be  the  right  course  to  take,  namely,  not  to  make  the 
matter  public,  but  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee 
where  secrecy  could  be  maintained.  I  think  it  right  also  to 
add  one  matter  in  support  of  the  credibility  of  Le  Caron.  My 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  made  it  a  point  against  the  man, 
first,  that  he  had  never  communicated  with  Mr.  Parnell.  You 
will  recollect  Le  Caron's  answer.  He  said,  "  No,  I  was  told 
by  Egan  to  communicate  with  him,  and  I  did."  There  is  a 
question  whether  he  did  or  not.  That  is  within  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Egan.  He  stated  that  he  did,  and  Mr.  Egan 
could  have  disproved  it  if  it  be  not  so.  Another  point  my 
friend  made  in  his  speech  was,  "  Why,  how  odd  it  is  that  this 
man  Le  Caron  never  sought  to  draw  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Egan 
on  ?  "  Well,  I  will  admit  that  there  is  one  class  of  informer 
that  represents  a  very  objectionable  man.  That  is  the 
man  who,  not  content  with  devoting  himself  to  the  detection 
of  crime  so  as  to  defeat  it,  will  use  his  association  with  crimi- 
nals to  induce  them  to  commit  crime  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  commit,  and  then  hands  them  over  to  justice.  We 
had,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  at  least  it  was  floating  matter,  in 
the  history  of  one  informer  in  Dublin  such  allegation  made, 
and  I  confess  we  can  feel  no  sympathy,  but  feel  the  reverse, 
with  men  who  cause  crime  to  be  committed  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  advantage  of  saying  that  they  detected  it.  But 
where  is  the  suggestion  that  Le  Caron  ever  acted  any  such 
part?  He  was  put  forward  prominently  on  account  of  his 
having  obtained  rank  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of 
separation  between  North  and  South,  and  taking  that  promi- 
nent part,  he  had  to  act  his  part.  E)oes  any  one  say  he  led 
people  on  to  crime  ?  He  gives  the  explanation  of  his  conduct 
when  holding,  as  it  has  been  said,  his  life  in  his  hand.  He 
says,  "  I  always  took  care  to  vote  with  the  majority."  Well, 
there  are  many  who  do  that  who  are  not  urged  by  such  a  sense 
of  personal  safety  ;  but  he  was  following  the  stream,  and  went 
floating  with  the  stream,  and  knew  what  was  passing  around 
him,  and  so  obtained  this  information ;  but  against  this  man 
it  has  not  been  suggested  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  Egan, 
or  any  one  that  he  has  ever  been  leading  them  or  any  one  else 
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into  crime.  Mr.  Davitt,  who  told  you  he  had  had  the  benefit 
of  his  medical  assistance,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  hospi- 
tality that  was  afforded  him,  does  not  suggest  that  Le  Caron 
ever  attempted  to  worm  anything  out  of  him  or  take  advantage 
of  anything  which  presented  itself  in  the  way  of  opportunity 
of  obtaining  knowledge  from  Mr.  Davitt  of  what  was  going  on 
amongst  these  men,  and  so  disclosing  it  to  the  public.  I  have 
sought  to  add  those  very  few  facts  in  support  of  Le  Caron's 
testimony.  I  have  treated  him  as  a  meritorious  detective, 
countermining  the  men  who  were  undermining  the  safety  of 
the  English  public,  and  preventing  the  commission  of  crime. 
He  deserves  praise.  He  certainly  too  must  have  further 
acknowledgment  made  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men 
whom  I  should  term  base  men,  who  were  urging  to  crime  those 
whom  they  afterwards  sought  to  hand  over  to  the  law. 

Now,  I  seek  development  of  this  matter,  and  also  a  further 
disclosure  of  the  history  of  American  affairs  in  dealing  with  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  August  1881.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
points  out  that  because  the  alliance  is  not  mentioned  in  a 
secret  report,  therefore  it  was  not  considered.  "  That  circular 
in  all  conscience  is  long  enough,  goes  into  detail  enough,  but 
is  utterly  and  absolutely  silent  upon  the  one  cardinal  point." 

Now,  passing  to  this  secret  convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
I  would  introduce  the  action  of  that  body  by  referring  to  an 
explanation  of  what  it  intended  to  do  as  given  by  Le  Caron — 
an  account  given  of  a  conversation  with  the  two  men,  John 
Devoy  and  Alexander  Sullivan. 

(Q.)  "  Now  just  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was,  with 
reference  to  anything  proposed  to  be  done,  that  you  had 
with  John  Devoy  prior  to  that  circular  ? — {A.)  I  could 
not  divide  the  conversation  for  each  interview  at  this  date. 
(Q.)  Well,  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Devoy 
with  reference  to  the  action  ? — {A.)  During  the  series  of 

days  that  I  spent  with  Devoy (Q-)  How  long  did  you 

spend  with  him  ? — (A.)  Some  four  days  at  this  period  of 
time  ;  he  informed  me  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the 
organisation  to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  warfare — cold- 
blooded murder,  the  destruction  of  property.  (Q.)  What 
organisation? — (A.)  Our  organisation" 

(This  is  the  Clan-na-Gael), 
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"  to  which  he  and  I  belonged,  a  warfare  that  would  be 
characterised  by  all  the  rigours  of  Nihilism.  (Q.)  Any- 
thing further? — (A.)  He  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the 
organisations  in  Ireland ;  that  while  the  executive  of  the 
I.R.B.  were  not  in  favour  of  inaugurating  a  movement 
of  this  kind,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
restrain  the  fire-eating  element,  who  would  be  very  likely, 
when  evictions  commenced,  to  attack  some  of  the  flying 
columns  in  portions  of  the  country  where  the  organisation 
was  powerful,  mentioning  particularly  the  county  of  Mayo, 
where  he  stated  the  organisation  was  more  powerful  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  result  disastrously 
to  those  engaged.  He  also  stated  that  the  movement  that 
was  then  being  inaugurated  by  O'Donovan  Rossa  was 
alienating  from  our  organisation  some  good  men  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  keep,  but  could  not  be  kept  without 
active  operations  were  commenced." 

This  was  a  summary  only,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  "  cold- 
blooded murder  "  were  the  words  that  Le  Caron  himself  applied 
to  "our  organisation,"  but  as  to  Sullivan,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Le  Caron  speaks  of  a  conversation,  at  the  beginning  of  1881, 
with  Sullivan. 

"The  beginning  of  1881,  yes.  Alexander  Sullivan 
told  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  revolutionary 
organisation  to  inaugurate  a  species  of  active  warfare  upon 
this  side  of  the  water  " 

(That  is  the  English  side) ; 

"  to  attack  the  enemy  secretly  and  silently  wherever 
the  opportunity  might  present  itself;  that  the  organisation 
upon  this  side  of  the  water,  from  some  lack  of  courage 
or  leaders,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  (Sir  C.  Russell?) 
That  is  on  the  English  side  or  the  Irish  ?  (The  President!) 
He  plainly  means  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  regards  the 
Atlantic.  {The  Attorney-General)  You  mean  not  in 
America? — {A)  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  organisa- 
tion— that  operations  would  be  directed  from  the  United 
States  side ;  that  the  matter  was  in  good  hands,  but  it 
would  take  time  to  complete.  ((2.)  Anything  more  with 
Sullivan  ? — {A)  Not  at  the  moment." 
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Then  he  speaks  of  a  conversation  with  Meledy  and  Colonel 
Clingen. 

Now,  I  wish  to  show  what  was  done  at  this  Chicago  Con- 
vention. First  the  evidence  of  the  witness  establishes  as  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  envoy,  John  O'Connor, 
attended.  Then  the  report,  made  by  the  retiring  chairman, 
James  Reynolds,  says  : — 

"The  National  or  Skirmishing  Fund  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  our  people  for  some  time 
past,  and  much  anxiety  is  unquestionably  felt  among  our 
members  as  to  its  present  condition,  standing,  and  pro- 
spects.    This  anxiety  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  public 

attacks  made  by on  the  trustees,  and  from 

damaging  statements  industriously  circulated  by  men  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  order 
to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  and  to  place  the  fund  before 
our  members  in  its  true  light,  the  executive  body  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  trustees, 
and  report  the  exact  condition  of  the  fund.  The  com- 
mittee, owing  to  various  causes,  had  not  finished  its  work 
at  the  time  of  our  late  brother  Z.'s  death,  and  we  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  results  of  his  exhaustive  and  impartial 
examination.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  body 
another  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  result  of  this 
last  investigation  is  given  in  the  report  which  is  herewith 
presented. 

"On  the  subject  of  retaliatory  measures  against  our 
enemy,  there  is  unquestionably  much  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  United  Brotherhood,  but  very  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  none  whatever  as  to  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  much  easier  to 
talk  of  this  kind  of  thing  here  in  America  than  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  it  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  light  and  reckless  talk  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  executive  body  and  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Fund  were  practically  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  coercion  in  Ireland  should  be  met  by  retaliation  in 
England,  and  money  was  voted  by  both  bodies  to  carry 
out  certain  work  deemed  necessary  at  the  time." 
The  Skirmishing  Fund  now  and  the  executive  body  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  are  very  close  together.    We  know  the  objects  of 
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the  Skirmishing  Fund.     Now  we  learn  what  were  the  views  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

"  Our  friends  at  home,  however,  set  their  faces  against 
the  carrying  out  of  these  projects,  and  their  right  to  decide 
a  question  where  their  own  lives  and  liberties  were  at 
stake,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  own  organisation,  of 
which  they  are  the  proper  judges,  must  be  acknowledged. 
They  are  only  in  favour  of  such  measures  in  the  last 
resort,  and  emphatically  deny  that  that  stage  in  our  move- 
ment has  been  reached,  or  is  likely  to  be  soon.  The 
people  at  home,  they  claim,  must  be  armed  first,  and  our 
people  in  England  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  massacre 
by  the  English  people,  before  any  aggressive  movement 
-  can  be  ventured  on  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 
Your  committee  on  foreign  relations  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  investigating  this  matter,  and  it  is 
one  that  must  be  decided  by  evidence,  not  by  random 
statements  or  heated  feelings.  On  this,  as  on  all  other 
essential  things,  the  organisation  at  home  and  here  must 
have  a  fixed  and  settled  policy ;  and  if  our  movement  is 
to  continue  on  the  path  of  progress  on  which  it  has 
entered,  no  individual  or  group  of  individuals  must  be 
allowed  to  bring  it  within  the  danger  of  shipwreck  by 
schemes  that  have  not  the  sanction  of  our  governing  body. 
This  Convention  is  the  place  to  discuss  and  settle  our 
policy  here  in  America,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  on 
our  brothers  in  Ireland  and  England  must  fall  the  onus 
of  the  work,  and  we  cannot  and  must  not  ignore  their 
deliberate  decisions. 

"  Hoping  your  deliberations  will  result  in  settling  the 
many  vexed  questions  that  await  solution  at  your  hands, 
and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  live  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  holy  work  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

Of  course  I  am  reading  that  as  it  exists  here.  There  seems 
to  be  objection  from  some  in  England  and  Ireland  to  that 
work  being  carried  out  at  that  time.  The  reason  for  that 
objection  is  not  stated  as  any  objection  to  it  on  principle  and 
on  account  of  the  sinful  character  of  the  act,  but  it  is  that 
"  people  at  home  must  be  armed  first,  and  our  people  in 
England  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  massacre  by  the  English 
people."    Those  are  the  two  considerations. 
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Now,  I  must  read  on  in  the  evidence  : — 

(Q.)  "I  just  note  this  in  passing,  that  the  report 
says,  that  '  the  Committee  on  Constitution  be  instructed 
to  amend  in  such  manner  as  will  preserve  the  present 
form  of  district  organisation  while  restricting  the  ex- 
ecutive to  a  body  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  seven  members.'  Was  the  executive  altered  at 
that  Secret  Convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — (A.) 
The  constitution  was  so  altered.  (Q.)  What  was  the 
number  reduced  to  of  the  executive  ? — (A.)  Six.  {Q ) 
Who  was  the  president  ? — (A.)  Alexander  Sullivan, 
of  Chicago.  (Q.)  Is  that  the  Sullivan  we  have  referred 
to  before? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Did  that  put  Sullivan  in  a 
more  prominent  position,  or  give  him  more  power  than 
any  other  president,  or  the  same  ? — {A.)  Greater  power 
than  any  other  president  had  ever  possessed.  (Q.)  Do 
you  know  who  were  the  other  five  ? — (A.)  In  my  report 
of  the  Convention  I  have  mentioned  two  names.  (Q.)  I 
see  all  through  this  document  it  is  signed  by  numbers, 
and  numbers  preceding  letters.  Are  those  the  numbers 
that  represented  the  delegates  ? — (A.)  Yes,  this  is  the 
first  convention  of  the  organisation  where  it  was  deter- 
mined, as  we  would  be  shortly  engaged  in  a  different  kind 
of  work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  greater  secrecy,  and 
during  this  Convention  no  one,  no  delegate,  no  one 
there,  was  known  in  any  way  by  name,  but  only  by 
number,  therefore  you  will  notice  that  only  numbers 
appear  in  the  official  proceedings.  (Q.)  What  was  this 
other  kind  of  work  you  were  shortly  to  be  engaged 
in? — (A.)  A  dynamite  campaign  decided  upon  by  the 
delegates  of  that  Convention." 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  positive  statement  that  at  this  Con- 
vention they  determined  upon  a  dynamite  campaign.  They 
proceed  here  with  that  which  I  have  already  read — namely,  a 
report  by  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  : — 

"  The  envoy  from  the  supreme  council  having  reported 
to  us  that  our  brothers'  have  established  a  special  depart- 
ment for  instruction  in  engineering,  chemicals,  draughting, 
and  mining,  and  other  branches  of  the  higher  and 
technical  departments  of  warfare  suitable  to  the  advance- 
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ment  and  inventions  of  the  age,  we  earnestly  recommend 
the  like  course  in  the  United  Brotherhood." 

Then  it  proceeds  ; — 

"  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  both 
branches  of  the  Revolutionary  Directory,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  give  their  time  and  energies  to  it,  should  devote  them 
to  the  work  of  revolution ;  and  that  if  such  bodies  cannot 
give  their  approval  to  public  movements  that  are  intended 
to  promote  the  political  and  social  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
when  they  are  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
people,  they  will  at  least  refrain  from  antagonising  them ; 
and  that  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
and  United  Brotherhood  should  not  arbitrarily  be  pre- 
vented from  exercising  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  such 
movements." 

Then  there  is  a  further  resolution  of  the  military  committee. 

"  While  not  endorsing  the  manner  in  which  skirmish- 
ing is  at  present  carried  on,  we  still  recognise  that  the 
principle  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrannic  enemy  is  perfectly  defensible ;  and  we  think  that 
such  steps  should  be  promptly  taken  as  would  bring  this 
principle  into  active  operation.  To  this  end  the  wishes 
of  the  men  at  home  should  be  consulted,  and  business 
commenced  as  soon  as  their  consent  could  be  had." 

There  is  the  oral  evidence  of  the  witness  on  this  point 
which  is  also  very  material.  The  witness  was  asked  what  was 
said  with  regard  to  the  envoy,  John  O'Connor,  and  he  replied  : — 

"  The  only  subject  mentioned  was  with  reference  to 
the  matter  in  which  I  was  interested,  which  had  been  taken 
up  privately,  and  decided  not  to  be  introduced  to  the  open 
Convention,  and  was  acted  upon  by  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  before  whom  that  gentleman  appeared." 

That  is  the  matter  upon  which  he  had  come  over.  There 
is  also  the  statement  that  at  this  time  he  saw  James  F.  Gallagher, 
and  he  also  saw  Mackay  Lomasney.  Of  course,  though  I  am  far 
anticipating  the  time,  you  will  remember  that  Mackay  Lomasney, 
who  was  there  at  the  time  of  this  Convention,  is  the  unfortunate 
man  who  was  last  seen   by  Le   Caron  at  Chicago  in  1884, 
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two  days  before  he  left  the  country  to  come  to  England.  He 
has  disappeared  from  that  time,  and  Le  Caron  says  since  he  has 
disappeared  he  has  left  behind  him  his  family,  and  he  says  it  is 
believed  he  perished  in  the  London  Bridge  dynamite  explosion 
with  his  brother  Michael. 

Then  comes  the  circular  of  September  ist,  1881.  It  is  a 
signed  official  circular  from  the  usual  officers  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  and  I  ask  attention  to  the  terms  of  this  circular,  showing 
the  distinction  I  have  been  urging  between  O'Donovan  Rossa's 
dynamite  policy  and  these  men's  dynamite  policy. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Convention  which  prompted  this 
change  " 

(in,the  details  of  local  discipline  and  organisation) 

"  was  one  in  favour  of  active  measures,  and  your  new 
executive  body  desire  it  to  be  understood  distinctly  that 
they  are  in  earnest,  hearty  accord  with  that  spirit.  The 
disposition  of  any  five  men,  however,  will  not  put.  a  nation 
on  a  war  footing.  Unaided,  that  disposition  will  go  but  a 
short  way  towards  enlarging  our  organisation,  increasing  its 
usefulness,  preserving  its  discipline,  and  making  the  home 
organisation  effective." 

Then,  passing  some  immaterial  paragraphs,  it  speaks  of  its 
numbers  : — 

"  The  executive  body  does  not  mean  by  this  that  it 
will  not  seek  advice,  or  that  it  will  not  gladly,  thankfully, 
receive  suggestions.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  with 
an  organisation  not  having  fourteen  thousand  members 
and  not  having  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  its  com- 
mand, we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every  suggestion 
made  to  us,  nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan  recommended 
to  us.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  but  a 
part  of  the  movement.  Our  sister  organisation,  allied  to 
us  by  treaty  and  by  common  hopes  and  purposes,  must  of 
necessity  be  consulted  before  certain  measures  can  be  put 
in  force." 

Then  there  is  a  statement  that  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  spirit  to  establish  a  special  arms'  fund  in  each  camp,  and 
then  towards  the  end  of  this  circular  we  come  to  this  important 
matter : — 
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"  Do  this,  and  your  executive  body  pledge  you  that 
they  will  lose  no  time  nor  indulge  in  any  sentimental 
scruples  in  putting  your  means  to  use,  while  at  the  same 
time  doing  nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  civilised 
world,  nor  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  those  whose  friend- 
ship we  need  for  success  as  well  as  for  the  upholding  of 
our  own  consciences. 

"  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty,  and  who  generously 
gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want  when  England  intended 
by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous  '47  policy  to  turn  a  trivial 
failure  of  crops  into  an  artificial  famine  which  would 
consign  millions  to  paupers'  graves." 

Who  was  it  who  fought  for  liberty  side  by  side  ?  They 
were  the  Irishmen  and  the  Americans  who  had  been  fighting 
in  the  American  war.  There  had  been  no  other  fight  in 
which  Americans  and  Irishmen  had  fought  side  by  side. 
AVhen  therefore  it  is  said,  "  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives 
and  children  of  those  by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty, 
and  who  generously  gave  to  save  us  (the  Irishmen)  from  distress," 
it  is  speaking  of  Americans,  and  it  was  referring  to  the  butchery 
of  women  and  children,  who  if  they  sailed  on  English  vessels 
with  an  English  flag,  if  that  vessel  was  destroyed,  would  perish, 
and  that  was  O'Donovan  Rossa's  policy,  as  I  pointed  out. 

"  The  executive  body  has  no  delicacy  or  sentimentality 
about  how  it  will  strike  the  enemy,  or  when  and  where." 

That  is  not  constitutional  action  ;  that  is  not  Parliamentary 
obstruction.  That  striking  the  enemy  is  striking  it  by  physical 
force,  and  there  was  "  no  delicacy  "  felt  by  that  body  as  to  where 
they  should  strike  that  enemy,  whether  by  blowing  up  public 
buildings,  or  not. 

"  But  it  would  be  false  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  it  if 
it  permitted  the  cause  of  a  nation  to  be  bedraggled  in  the 
mire,  and  to  become  the  companion  of  the  mere  faction, 
freebooting,  and  butchering  schemes  which  disgrace  the 
existence  of  people  whom  we  might  name." 

We  know  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  with  his  schemes  was 
"  ready  for  anything,"  as  Patrick  Ford  said.     And  those  were 
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the  schemes  which,  of  course,  would  cause  these  people  to  be 
bedraggled  in  the  mire  to  which  they  object. 

"  We  mean  war  upon  our  enemy.  We  mean  that  war 
to  be  unsparing  and  unceasing.  We  mean  it  to  be  effec- 
tive. But  we  also  mean  to  win  with  liberty  the  respect  of 
the  civilised  world.  To  give  effect  to  this  meaning, 
brothers,  we  again  beseech  your  loyal,  energetic,  immediate 
aid." 

Then  the  postscript  says  : — 

"  A  majority  of  the  entire  Revolutionary  Directory  to 
whom  the  above  was  submitted,  beg  to  assure  their  brothers 
that  they  heartily  endorse  both  the  sentiment  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  circular,  and  assure  you  that  they 
are  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new  executive 
body." 

Now,  taking  that  circular  as  a  whole  (I  have  not  read  it,  but 
I  ask  you  to  consider  almost  every  sentence  throughout  it  and 
its  terms),  here  is  a  statement  of  open  warfare — distinguished 
from  constitutional  action — an  open  warfare  which  in  a  short 
time  was  carried  into  effect  in  this  country,  but  only  different 
in  degree  from  that  which,  according  to  the  standards  of  these 
people's  views,  would  affect  the  civilised  world,  namely,  striking 
unnecessarily  against  innocent  people  when  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  as  effectively  against  people  who  were  regarded 
as  guilty  in  relation  to  the  Irish  people.  There  is  confirmation 
of  what  I  am  saying  to  be  found  in  matter  which  was  put  to 
Mr.  Parnell  in  his  cross-examination.  This  appears  in  "  United 
Ireland  :  "— 

"  A  meeting  of  Irish  national  representatives  has  been 

held  in  Chicago.     The  Rev.  George  C.  Betts,  St.  Louis, 

was  in  the  chair." 

That,  my  friend  said,  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  he 
was  a  Clan-na  Gael  man,  and  a  very  strong  one. 

"There  were  present,  under  ahases,  delegates  from 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  several  cities  of  England. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  selecting  a  governing  body, 
which  is  to  prescribe  the  future  mode  of  action,  and  call  a 
convention  of  Irishmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  some 
locality,  the  name  of  which  is  not  yet  divulged,  in  order  to 
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promote  the  cause  of  Irish  independence.  The  delegates 
agree  in  stating  that  they  do  not  represent  the  dynamite 
idea,  but  are  willing  to  use  even  that  against  the  actual 
army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  account  adds  that 
the  delegates  declare  that  none  of  the  English  Royal 
family  have  been  singled  out  for  destruction." 

Then  there  is  this  further  : — 

"  Chicago,  Friday.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  all 
declare  positively  that  in  the  conclave  of  the  Irish  national 
party  there  is  a  section  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  infernal  machines  discovered  at  Liverpool,  and  that 
this  section  is  now  engaged  in  maturing  measures  for 
extending  the  distribution  of  dynamite.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  leading  members  of  the  party  have  held 
a  meeting  with  the  object  of  taking  steps  to  dissociate  the 
Irish  name  and  nation  from  the  schemes  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa." 

That  is  a  proposition  I  have  submitted  to  you : — 

"  It  was  reported  that  a  delegation  of  priests  waited 
upon  them  on  that  occasion,  and  adjured  the  conclave  to 
adjourn  immediately  and  desist  from  plotting  ;  and  their 
representations  produced  no  effect. 

"  The  '  New  York  Times  '  says  the  Irish  Convention 
at  Chicago  is  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
Brotherhood.  Its  primary  object  is  the  revival  of  Fenian- 
ism  in  order  to  free  Ireland  by  physical  force.  Among 
the  methods  advocated  were  desertion  from  the  British 
army,  the  enlistment  of  patriots  in  the  navy  for  the 
destruction  of  ironclads  by  dynamite." 

My  Lords,  I  feel  that  that  statement  appearing  in  the  news- 
paper does  not  prove  the  fact.  It  is  simply  a  statement  or 
notice  that  is  given  at  the  time,  and  upon  a  higher  grade  of 
evidence  in  relation  to  effect  I  call  attention  to  what  I  say  is 
the  bond- fide  and  correct  statement  that  was  made  at  the  time, 
by  Le  Caron,  in  his  report  to  the  camp  at  Braidwood,  of  which 
the  last  words  are  : — 

"  Charles  Kickham,  John  O'Leary,  and  all  who  are 
in  office  for  personal  reasons  or  past  services,  will  have 
to  make  room  for  more  active  men.     In  point  of  numbers 
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it  was  the   best  attended  Convention    ever  held   of  the 
United  Brotherhood." 

Then  comes  this  question  ■.-~- 

"  Now  you  have  been  asked  in  connection  with 
that,  what  was  the  discussion  about  dynamite  at  the  Con- 
vention which  you  officially  reported  in  those  general  terms 
as  a  '  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in.'  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  general  detail.  I  want  to  know  the 
kind  of  discussion  that  took  place  at  this  secret  Convention 
about  dynamite,  as  to  which  you  have  been  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Reid  ? — (A.)  Both  in  discussion  and  in  private 
conversation  ?  (Q.)  Keep  to  the  discussion,  please  ? — {A.) 
That  a  secret  warfare — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever 
particularised  as  dynamite — dynamite  was  mentioned,  but 
a  secret  warfare  of  the  character  I  have  mentioned  was 
in  open  discussion  almost  unanimously  defended  at  that 
Convention.  (Q.)  Now  it  has  been  suggested,  I  think, 
by  both  my  learned  friends,  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr. 
Reid,  that  the  only  dynamite  party  was  the  O'Donovan 
Rossa  party;  is  that  so? — {A.)  Outside  of  the  United 
Brotherhood.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  of  that ;  but  was  there 
a  dynamite  party  in  the  United  Brotherhood,  quite 
independently  of  O'Donovan  Rossa? — (A.)  O'Donovan 
Rossa  at  this  time  had  an  organisation  of  his  own,  and 
was  not  in  the  United  Brotherhood.  (Q.)  Then  the 
dynamite  party  to  which  you  were  referring  in  the  United 
Brotherhood  was  not  the  O'Donovan  Rossa  party  ? — (A.) 
It  was  not." 

Finally,  this  resolution  was  arrived  at  by  the  Convention — 
I  presume  in  its  general  capacity : — 

"  Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention, 
that  while  we  do  not  dictate  to  the  executive  body,  what- 
ever action  they  may  inaugurate,  however  decisive,  it  will 
meet  the  full  approval  of  the  delegates  present  and  the 
executive  body  at  large." 

There  is  also  this  oral  testimony  as  to  the  action  of  "  O'Meagher 
Condon  of  Washington,  followed  by  WiUiam  Mackay  Lomasney, 
who  was  to  have  been  returned  envoy  from  that  country  at 
that  Convention." 
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"  Condon  commenced  by  making  an  attack  upon  the 
Revolutionary  Directory  for  their  inactivity  during  the  past 
two  years.  He  mentioned  some  plans  which  himself  and 
others  had  placed  before  the  Revolutionary  Directory, 
which  were  feasible,  and  could  have  been  made  a  great 
success.  (Q.)  What  sort  of  plans  ? — (A.)  Fitting  out  of 
armed  cruisers — the  rescue  of  Michael  Davitt ;  I  believe 
he  was  in  gaol  in  this  country  at  the  time — the  fitting 
out  of  an  expedition  to  South  America  in  some  little 
place  that  the  English  have  occupied  without  claiming 
any  right  for  a  number  of  years  ;  I  forget  the  name.  It 
is  a  very  small  piece  of  territory  in  South  America.  The 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Directory  defended  their 
action  and  the  discussion  ensued  J>ro  and  con,  and  the 
voice  and  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was  eventually 
expressed  in  the  resolution  passed  as  you  have  just  read." 

Then,  at  this  Convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  the  report  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  of  the  character  of  which  we  are 
now  fully  aware,  is  received  and  considered.  Amongst  those 
accounts  is  a  new  submarine  vessel  lent  to  the  executive 
body.  Rossa's  defalcations  are  also  mentioned.  I  assume 
before  the  Skirmishing  Fund  passed  from  the  hands  of 
O'Donovan  Rossa  to  the  trustees,  money  had  been  received 
by  him,  and,  of  course,  one  has  to  observe,  knowing  the 
character  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund, — the  report  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  being  considered  by  them, 
and  the  accounts  audited — that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  exercising 
supervision  over  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  that  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  regarded  the  Clan-na-Gael  as  a  sort  of  parent 
society. 

My  Lords,  marking  the  date,  I  will  now  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  American  affairs  in  the  month  of  September 
1881. 

The  Newspaper  Campaign  in  Ireland. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  what  had  been  passing 
in  Ireland  during  the  year  1881,  especially  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  that  year,  I  now  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
the  new  weapon  that  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  Land 
League  leaders  in  Ireland  in  the  month  of  August  1881.  By 
that  term,  "  the  new  weapon,"  I  mean  the  press— the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  directly  the 
Land  League  views.  There  are  three  such  newspapers,  which 
I  will  take  in  the  order  of  the  "Irishman,"  the  "United 
Ireland,"  and  the  dissemination  of  the  "  Irish  World,"  with 
its  contents,  through  Ireland.  First,  it  is  matter  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  "  Irishman,"  a  newspaper  that 
had  existed  for  some  years,  had  been  regarded  as  expressing 
Nationalist  views  and  Fenian  views,  and  had  been  hostile  to 
Mr.  Parnell's  view  in  some  respects.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
a  newspaper  that  was  read  amoiigst  a  certain  class  of  those 
who  had  been  active  in  the  National  movement,  and  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League  at  this  time,  by  moneys  derived 
from  America,  having  become  sufficient  to  justify  consider- 
able expenditure,  one  of  the  methods  of  expenditure  was 
the  acquisition  of  newspapers.  In  the  month  of  July  1881 
this  "  Irishman "  newspaper  was  purchased  from  Richard 
Pigott.  It  was  purchased  with  Land  League  money,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  it  was  brought  out  by  a  company 
which  had  been  established  without  doubt  by  the  Land  League. 
It  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  : — 

"  I  take  it  in  this  way,  for  I  want  to  get  this  before 
my  Lords  prominently.  The  paper  of  Richard  Pigott, 
the  '  Irishman,'  was  bought  by  the  company  ?■ — (A.)  It  was 
part  of  the  purchase,  yes.  (Q.)  It  was  continued  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  ?—(^.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
You  purchased  it,  you  know,  in  July  1881  ? — (A.)  We 
purchased  it  in  order  to  terminate  Mr.  Richard  Pigott's 
journalistic  existence  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  And  continued  the 
paper  ? — (A.)  The  paper  was  continued,  I  think,  as  I  have 
already  said,  for  about  a  year." 

In  that  respect  Mr.  Parnell's  memory  is  defective.  The 
paper  did  not  cease  to  be  published  till  February  1885,  and  so 
from  August  1881  till  February  1885  this  "Irishman"  was 
published  under  the  new  conditions.  The  first  issue  of  that  paper 
may  be  treated,  I  think,  as  being  under  date  of  August  13th. 
But  on  August  6th  the  number  of  the  "  Irishman  "  appears  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  published  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Parnell 
says  that  "  the  '  Irishman  '  was  a  disreputable  paper  up  to  the 
time  when  we  bought  it."  That  was  according  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
view.  But  in  this  paper  of  August  6th  there  appears  an 
editorial  notice  of  the  fact  that : — 
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"The  history  of  its  past  is  the  programme  of  its 
future.  Thrice  in  its  career  a  transfer  of  management  has 
taken  place,  but  not  once  has  it  swerved  from  the  great 
principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  was  first  established. 
As  there  has  not  been,  so  there  shall  not  be,  any  change 
in  its  spirit." 

That  statement  went  forth — "as  there  has  not  been,  so 
there  shall  not  be."  There  was  not  to  be  any  change  in  its 
spirit,  and  there  is  also  a  statement  that  appeared  in  the 
"  Nation,"  on  the  23rd  July,  1881  :— 

"  '  The  Irishman  '  newspaper  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  thus 
placing  the  whole  of  the  so-called  National  journals  of 
Ireland  under  the  control  of  the  Land  League." 

The  circumstances  of  the  publication  are  also  referred  to 
in  the  examination  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  and  his  attention 
is  called  to  the  publication  of  the  6th  of  August. 

I  regret  I  cannot  very  well  trace  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  other,  as  to 
why  the  "  Irishman  "  continued  to  be  edited  as  it  was.  You 
will  find  evidence  on  the  one  hand  that  it  was  continued  in 
order  that  the  Fenians  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  organ 
which  the)'  had  been  accustomed  to  read.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  will  read  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  Mr.  James 
O'Connor  employment.  Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  he  took  care 
that  Mr.  O'Connor  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  of  the 
newspapers.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  this  paper.  But  without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  editorial  arrangements,  the  paper  having  been  purchased 
with  money  of  the  Land  League — the  paper  having  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  O'Brien — whether  O'Brien  was  at 
Kilmainham  or  not,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  issue  of 
that  paper  had  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  seeing  it  was  properly 
edited.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  contents  of 
the  paper.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  "knowing  what  was 
in  it."  And  while  I  have  a  considerable  mass  of  information 
gathered  from  the  evidence  on  this  subject  I  must  confess  I 
begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is  neqessary  to  trouble  you  with  it  in 
detail. 
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Now,  dealing  with  the  articles,  I  say  I  must  cast  the 
responsibility  of  them,  and  their  appearance,  upon  those  who 
had  purchased  this  newspaper.  The  statement  that  was  sent 
forth  to  the  public  was  in  the  paper,  that  it  was  "  printed  and 
published  at  the  oflfices,  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  by 
William  O'Brien,  to  whom  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed." That  appeared  Saturday,  the  6th  August,  1881. 
Now,  of  course,  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  and  position  were 
known  in  Ireland,  and  the  weight  of  his  authority  is  given 
to  that  paper.  And  inasmuch  as  he  was  writing  the  leading 
articles  in  it,  and  had  appointed  a  person,  James  O'Connor, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  paper  before,  to  act  as 
sub-editor  in  his  absence,  I  cannot  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  but  that  he  must  be  in  every  sense  regarded  as 
answerable  for  what  appeared  in  that  newspaper,  and  that  what 
was  done  was  done,  more  or  less  with  the  sanction  also  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  he,  probably,  not  knowing  the  details  of  what  was 
occurring,  but  knowing  generally  of  the  issue  of  the  paper,  and 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  had  charge  of  it.  And  I  submit  that  answer 
must  be  made  by  those  who  issued  the  paper  and  received 
the  product  of  its  circulation,  and  who  endeavoured  to  promote 
their  views  by  what  was  published  in  that  paper. 

The  circulation  was  given  to  you  as  being  very  small  indeed. 
It  was  mentioned  as  being  only  1,204.  That  is  the  weekly 
circulation.  But  when  that  paper  was  first  circulated  in  the 
important  time  we  are  dealing  with  (1881),  the  circulation  was 
4,000  weekly.  Now,  first  dealing  with  this  newspaper,  I  have 
to  call  attention  to  articles  contained  in  it  of  a  "  most  abomi- 
nable "  character.  That  is  a  strong  term  to  apply  to  the  contents 
of  a  newspaper,  but  that  term  "  most  abominable  "  language  is 
not  mine.  It  comes  from  a  high  authority,  and  I  should  say 
one  who  would  use  moderate  language,  and  that  was  Archbishop 
Walsh.  AVhen  Archbishop  Walsh  was  called,  having  given 
evidence  as  to  the  great  moderation  of  the  Land  League  policy, 
and  having  treated  it  as  a  league  for  the  defence  of  tenants, 
certain  action  of  the  Land  League  was  called  to  his  attention. 
Amongst  other  matters  upon  which  he  was  cross-examined  was 
the  "Irishman,"  and  his  attention  was  called  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  "  Irishman,"  and  he  volunteers  a  certain  statement. 
He  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
in  court  whilst  the  articles  were  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  he 
had  heard  the  articles  read  from  the  "  Irishman  "  : — 
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(Q.)  "  Did  you  hear  them  ?—{A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did 
you  approve  of  them? — (A.)  Oh  no,  they  were  most 
abominable ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that 
it  came  upon  me  altogether  by  surprise  that  that  paper 
was  in  existence,  or  had  been  in  existence,  for  five  or  six 
or  eight  years.  I  had  always  supposed  that  it  had  ceased 
to  exist.  I  never  met  with  a  copy  of  it  in  any  circum- 
stances. I  never  heard  from  any  one  that  the  paper  was 
in  existence.  (Q.)  Then,  when  you  expressed  your  opinion 
upon  the  disconnection  of  the  Land  League  with  crime, 
you  were  still  unaware  apparently  of  some  of  the  teachings 
that  had  been  addressed  by  the  principals  of  the  Land 
League  to  the  people  in  the  country  ? — (A.)  If  you  refer 
me  to  any  particular  teaching.  (Q.)  1  refer  you  to  several 
of  the  passages  which  were  read  during  Mr.  Parnell's 
cross-examination  by  the  Attorney-General — the  extracts 
from  the  '  Irishman  '  ? — (A.)  I  totally  disapprove  of  all 
that  was  read  from  that  paper." 

This  very  reverend  prelate,  called  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondents, passed  that  judgment  upon  it.  But  for  a  period 
running  between  three  and  four  years  those  who  were  as 
capable  of  judging  as  Archbishop  Walsh  of  what  ought  to 
appear  in  a  newspaper  are  answerable  and  responsible  for  the 
constant  circulation  of  these  "  most  abominable  "  paragraphs — 
abominable  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  were  encouraging 
men  to  crime.  I  care  not  whether  the  circulation  was  4,000 
or  1,000.  I  care  not  to  trace  how  far  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  circulated  with  the  authority  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  were 
copied  into  other  papers  of  the  provincial  press  and  circulated. 
Those  who  sent  forth  these  abominable  articles  intended  that 
they  should  be  read  and  acted  upon  by  men  who  would  be  the 
first  to  follow  the  teachings  that  were  there  contained,  if  they 
were  suggestive  of  the  employment  of  physical  force  in  any 
shape.  This  had  been  the  organ  of  the  extreme  or  what  was 
termed  the  lower  class  of  Fenians.  Amongst  that  class  of  men 
these  abominable  articles  were  constantly,  and  it  must  be  taken 
in  respect  of  some  persons  intentionally,  sent  forth,  and  I  pre- 
sume that,  cause  and  effect  being  closely  connected,  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  cause  the  effect  which  I  am  afraid 
they  did  produce. 

We   have   a   collection  of  the  articles    in   Mr.    Parnell's 
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evidence,  and  I  will  comparatively  briefly  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  extracts  from  this  newspaper.  We  have  an  article 
under  the  date  of  the  isth  October,  iS8i : — 

"  Let  the  Land  Act  try  itself.  .  .  .  The  Irish  tenants 
must  remember  that  the  landlord  class  will  neither  forgive 
nor  forget.  It  is  a  matter  of  war  to  the  knife,  and  the 
knife  to  the  hilt,  and  there  is  no  possibility  or  pretence  of 
safety  for  the  tenant,  save  in  the  utter  annihilation  of 
landlordism  in  Ireland.  ...  A  general  strike  against  rent, 
with  no  possibility  of  individual  backsliding,  if  effective  this 
autumn,  would  bring  landlordism  to  the  ground,  and  put 
the  country  within  measurable  distance  of  an  acceptable 
Land  Bill. 

"That,  sir,  in  brief,  is  my  view  of  a  fair  trial  for  the 
Land  Act." 

That  is  signed  "  Hamilton  Williams.''  Then  under  date  the 
17th  December,  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  Speech  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  but 
which  was  made  in  America. 

"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten 
thousand  who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  get  any  rent.  What  becomes  of  those  ten 
thousand  farmers  meantime?  We  will  put  the  tenants 
near  (sic)  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can.  They  like  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,  and  if  I  was  an  agent 
of  an  insurance  society,  I  would  not  like  to  have  my 
whole  organisation  and  corporation  dependent  on  the 
ten  thousand  farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms  that 
the  other  ten  thousand  have  been  evicted  from." 

As  to  that  speech,  Mr.  O'Connor,  when  examined,  did  say 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  language  which  would  explain  his 
meaning  in  a  different  sense  to  the  words  as  they  there  appear. 
I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  upon  that  subject  when  I  come  to 
the  Convention  at  which  that  speech  was  made ;  but  so  far  as 
the  "  Irishman  "  is  concerned,  it  published  that  speech  without 
any  explanation,  and  it  went  forth  to  the  people  who  read  the 
"  Irishman,"  that  Mr.  O'Connor  had  so  expressed  himself  in 
relation  to  the  chances  of  life  of  the  men  who  took  evicted 
farms. 
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Then  there  is  a  strange  article,  under  the  head  of  "The 
Sicilian  Vespers  "  : — 

"  Id  est,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  alien  on  the  soil 
of  Italy  by  Italians  is  applauded  by  London  publicists. 

Now  if  this  precedent  were  to  be but  we  pause  in 

charity  to  the  thoughtlessly  enthusiastic." 

Mr.  Parnell  is  asked  if  that  is  an  appeal  to  constitutional 
action,  and  the  answer  comes  "apparently  not." 

I  come  to  a  time  in  these  articles  which  of  course  antici- 
pates a  very  grave  subject  in  this  inquiry,  I  mean  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders.     Speaking  of  Dublin  Castle,  it  says  : — 

"  Obviously  the  Government,  or  some  one  having 
authority  in  the  Castle,  is  making  use  of  the  jackal  journals 
to  further  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  inquisition.  The 
comments  which  appear  in  those  reptile  papers  have  the 
official  stamp  on  the  face  of  them.  They  are  written 
purposely  to  frighten  people  into  making  disclosures  by 
giving  hints  that  the  Government  have  got  a  clue,  that 
they  are  at  last  on  the  track  of  the  Park  murderers,  that 
one  of  the  band  has  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
plot.  ...  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Government  have  not 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  Park  murder." 

Then  there  is  an  article  which  is  scarcely  intelligible  until 
the  events  to  which  it  refers  are  placed  before  you,  but  I  will 
read'  it  now.  The  article  in  the  "  Irishman  "  of  12th  May, 
1883,  refers  to  what  was  going  on  in  America  : — 

"  Every  movement  organised  against  the  benevolent 
laws  of  this  country  is  supported  with  Irish-American  money, 
and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent  flying  hither  upon  the 
wings  of  the  press.  Millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been 
freely  subscribed,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  thwart  the 
intentions  of  Government  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Look  at  the  Convention 
held  in  Philadelphia.  What  manifold  mischief  the  '  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Irish  Race  in  Exile '  will  work  here  at  home ! 
Our  countrymen  in  America  are  accumulating  vast  wealth 
and  consolidating  immense  force,  and  for  what  object? 
We  can  hardly  venture  to  name  it.  The  outcome  of  the 
Convention  no  man  can  accurately  forecast.     It  threatens 
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to  encompass  ends  of  thrilling  interest  to  England.  From 
the  union  and  resolve,  and  determination  of  the  Gael  in 
the  American  continent,  there  is  no  prophesying  what  may 
issue.  In  the  hearts  of  those  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  men  of  Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which  refuses  to 
be  healed.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they  say,  with  dogged 
obstinacy,  but  topsy-turvy  here,  and  then  the  retreat  of 
the  English  garrison  with  bag  and  baggage,  if  mayhap  the 
latter  can  be  saved  in  the  pell-mell  confusion  of  a  horrible 
upheaval  and  universal  crash." 

Then  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murderers,  sympathy  is  expressed  : — 

"The  lesson  of  the  young  life,  thus  early  quenched  in 
darkness,  should  not  be  lost  upon  our  rulers.  Brady  was 
not  the  type  of  man  who  becomes  a  murderer  from  sheer 
callousness  or  base  motives.  The  history  of  English 
government  in  Ireland  from  long  before  Mullaghmask 
down  to  our  own  times  had  taught  him  that  any  means 
were  justifiable  in  dealing  with  a  political  enemy.  He 
was  convinced  that  what  he  did  would  benefit  his  country, 
and  he  risked  his  life,  and  has  died  that  his  fellow-men 
might  be  happier  when  his  body  had  rotted  in  the  quick- 
lime of  a  prison  grave.  Terrible  as  was  the  crime  in  itself 
and  its  consequences,  it  was  the  act  of  the  brave,  self- 
sacrificing,  misguided  man.  May  his  soul  have  found  a 
more  favourable  judgment  before  the  throne  of  mercy  than 
was  granted  him  here  below." 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  (to  use  Archbishop  Walsh's 
language)  a  more  "  abominable  "  article  than  that  ?  Four  or 
five  men  in  their  strength  strike  down  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish, and  that  is  called  a  brave  act.  This  was  sent  forth  with 
the  impression  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  attached  to  that  news- 
paper. 

Then  comes  another  article  still  holding  Brady,  as  a 
murderer,  up  to  praise.  It  is  from  the  "  Irishman "  of  the 
19th  May,  1883. 

"  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  Joe  Brady  met  his 
death  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and  courage.  His 
physique  was  powerful  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fortitude  equal  to  the 
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extraordinary  audacity  of  the  deed  in  the  Park.  Fear  had 
no  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  not  the  indifference  of  the 
nihihst  or  the  pluck  of  the  atheist,  who  believe  that  death 
is  annihilation.  In  his  growing  years,  and  in  his  youthful 
manhood,  he  evinced  a  strong  religious  disposition,  and 
was  regular  and  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan chapel  in  Church  Street.  Carey,  it  may  be  urged, 
was  also  a  devoted  Catholic,  outwardly  at  least.  But  it 
might  also  be  said  that  very  indifferent  Christians,  or  even 
Agnostics,  Freethinkers,  and  persons  of  no  religion,  would 
not  enter  into  a  murder  conspiracy  nor  commit  a  crime  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  of  assassination.  In  these  matters 
the  human  heart  remains  inscrutable.  It  is  quite  clear, 
at  all  events,  that  very  different  motives  actuated  Carey 
and  Brady.  One  was  evidently  a  hypocrite  and  a  cunning 
coward.  The  other  was  evidently  a  sincere,  lion-hearted 
enthusiast." 

As  we  go  on  reading  these  articles,  for  one  moment  let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  a  man  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  suspense 
whether  his  ways  should  be  ways  of  good  or  evil,  whether  he 
should  commit  crime,  and  whether  he  should  abstain  from  it, 
and  then,  reading  such  articles  as  these,  holding  up  the'criminal 
as  a  person  deserving  of  praise,  and  terming  him  a  lion-hearted 
man,  what  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear,  what  influence 
was  intended  to  be  brought  to  bear,  upon  such  persons  in 
doubt  as  to  what  their  course  in  life  should  be  ? 

Then  we  proceed.  There  is  a  refererite  to  Mr.  Field,  under 
date  25th  August,  1883.  Mr.  Field  was  a  juror,  and  had 
given  a  verdict  in  respect  to  these  Phcenix  Park  murderers,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  life  was  attempted. 

"  Once  more  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one  will 
purchase  his  establishment  in  Westmoreland  Street.  On 
Saturday  the  lease  of  the  -premises,  which  are  situated  in 
the  choicest  and  dearest  portion  of  Dublin,  was  put  up  for 
auction  with  the  same  result — no  bidders  ;  no  one  would 
offer  a  shilling  for  those  valuable  concerns." 

We  can  find  no  condemnation  and  no  reference  to  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Field,  save  in  such  terms  as  those.  Then  on  the 
22nd  September : — 
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"  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O'Donnell's  defence." 

(He  was  the  murderer  of  Carey.) 

"  The  '  Irish  World '  collection  alone  amounts  to 
$5,000.  If  the  defence  needed  $100,000  it  would  be 
subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessary.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last  shilling  to  save 
the  life  of  the  man  who  committed  the  most  popular 
murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in  Dublin." 

My  Lords,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  I  am  myself  using 
too  strained  a  judgment,  the  judgment  of  advocacy  respecting 
such  an  article  as  that,  but  I  will  read  Mr.  Parnell's  own  view. 
He  is  asked  : — 

"  Have  you  any  doubt,  speaking  of  that  as  a  popular 
murder  would  be  to  induce  the  violent  men  to  shoot 
informers  ? — (A.)  I  should  think  it  would  have  a  tendency 
in  that  direction." 

There  is  Mr.  Parnell's  own  judgment.  And  surely  he  and 
those  associated  with  him  cannot  therefore  complain  that 
others  should  think  as  Mr.  Parnell  does.  He  now,  before  you, 
says,  that  that  article  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  men  to 
shoot  informers.  It  was  published  in  this  newspaper,  his  own 
newspaper,  with  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  appearing  as  editor. 

Then,  passing  to  another  subject — comparatively  a  minor 
subject  I  admit — it  appears  the  paper  itself  speaks  of  Mr. 
Parnell : — 

"  It  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Irish  readers  that  Mr. 
Parnell  as  a  Nationalist  is  a  notable  advance  upon 
O'Connell  and  Butt.  In  his  public  speeches  we  find  none 
of  the  nauseous  loyalty  of  the  '  Liberator,'  nor  any  of  the 
constitutional  twaddle  of  the  Home  Rule  leader." 

The  only  materiality  of  that  is,  that  it  is  now  suggested,  by 
my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  Mr.  Parnell's  movement 
was  only  a  constitutional  movement.  He  was  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional, and  his  movement  was  guided  by  those  two  great 
considerations  of  loyalty  and  constitutionalism.  But  here  was 
this  organ.  When,  as  we  say,  the  desire  was  to  maintain  the 
alliance  between  the  two  sections  of  Nationalists,  this  organ, 
which  was  to  appeal  to  the  one  section,  is  stating  that  Mr. 
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Parnell  has  none  of  the  loyalty  of  which  others  used  to  speak, 
and  he  has  none  of  the  constitutional  twaddle  of  the  Home 
Rule  leader.  Under  date  the  26th  January,  1884,  the  following 
occurs : — 

"  A  deep  fear  of  Irish-American  dynamiters  has  taken 
hold  of  the  English  mind.  .  .  .  All  the  apprehension  has 
been  caused  by  information  received  from  America  that 
the  '  Irish  World  '  fund  is  running  high,  and  that  some  of 
it  has  already  been  expended  in  London.  The  Home 
Office  is  in  a  flutter.  In  the  coming  session  of  Parliament 
the  members  of  the  Government,  and  others,  too,  are 
likely  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  their  seats." 

Then  there  is  this,  under  date  15  th  March,  1884. 

"  Between  England  and  Ireland  is  one  unbroken  round 
of  revenge  and  retaliation.  The  telegrams  tell  us  that 
there  is  in  Paris  a  brother  of  Joe  Brady  and  a  son  of 
O'Donovan  Rossa.  Both  are  engaged  in  the  dynamite 
business;  one  to  get  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  other  to  pay  off  England  for  her  cruel  treat- 
ment of  his  father  while  in  prison.  In  this  announcement 
from  Paris  there  is  a  whole  history.  The  English  will  not, 
it  seems,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  last  execution." 

My  Lords,  there  is  no  suggestion  but  what  the  trial  of 
those  men,  every  one  of  them,  was  a  fair  trial.  It  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  himself,  in  a  passage  I  will  call  attention  to  in 
connection  with  another  matter,  and  yet  with  a  perfect  admission 
of  that,  they  were  justly  condemned  men,  that  is  the  way  the 
sentence  of  the  law  is  dealt  with. 

Then  I  have  lastly  to  read  the  22nd  March,  1884. 

"  We  know  what  instruments  England  has  employed 
in  repressing  us.  We  know  how  she  never  scrupled  to 
murder  and  assassinate,  that  she  might  rob,  despoil,  and 
conquer.     Against  such  a  foe  any  weapons  are  lawful." 

That  was  not  an  abstract  statement ;  that  is  a  statement  after 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  had  been  committed,  and  after 
assassinations  had  taken  place,  written  at  the  time  when  the 
dynamite  explosions  had  taken  place ;  and  with  a  knowledge 
that  such  weapons  had  been  employed,  there  is  authority  given 
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that  any  weapons  are  lawful  against  the  foe,  and  that  is  against 
England. 

Now,  my  Lords,  those,  are  all  the  passages  that  I  desire  to 
quote  to  you  as  examples,  and  examples  only,  of  what  was 
appearing  in  the  "  Irishman.''  I  am  relieved  from  any  argument 
to  show  how  deserving  of  condemnation  they  are.  They  speak 
for  themselves,  and  if  they  did  not.  Archbishop  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Parnell  have  spoken  for  them. 

I  pass  to  the  second  newspaper,  namely,  "  United  Ireland." 
"United  Ireland"  proceeded,  I  cannot  say  entirely,  but  to 
some  extent  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  paper  called  "  The  Flag  of 
Ireland."  In  Mr.  O'Brien's  evidence  it  appears  that  at  the 
same  date  we  have  already  spoken  of,  namely,  August  1881, 
the  "  Flag  of  Ireland "  was  published,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  there  was  a  statement  that  it  was  "  Printed  at  the  office, 
33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  by  William  O'Brien,  to  wliom  all 
communications  should  be  addressed  ;  "  and  it  contained  also 
this  statement :  "  The  '  Flag  of  Ireland  '  will  next  appear  under 
the  title  of  '  United  Ireland.' "  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
to  state  that  he  says  that  it  is  news  to  him,  and  he  was 
not  aware  of  that  statement.  Still  it  was  made,  and  it  was 
published ;  and  you  will  note  that  the  reason  he  gives  why 
he  should  have  thought  that  it  would  not  have  appeared  was 
that  he  regarded  both  the  "  Irishman "  and  the  "  Flag  of 
Ireland"  as  being  supposed  to  be  under  a  horrible  influence. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  appears  also  a  paragraph  stating 
that  everything  shall  be  changed,  except  its  principles.  The 
principles  were  the  principles  which  were  acquiesced  in  by 
Delaney,  but  which  appear  in  their  import  to  be  the  views 
entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt,  because  in  the  cross-examination 
of  Delaney  Mr.  Davitt  asked  him — 

"Did  you  read  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting 
afterwards  in  the  'Flag  of  Irelund ' ?— (A.)  No.  (Q.) 
Were  not  you  a  reader  of  the  '  Flag  of  Ireland '  at  the 
time  ?—{A.)  No.  (Q.)  Do  you  swear  that  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
I  do  not  think  I  read  the  paper  half-a-dozen  times  in  my 
life.     {Q.)  You  have  read  it  }—{A.)  Yes." 

Then  this  is  Mr.  Davitt's  question  : — 

"  Did  you  know  it  was  the  reputed  organ  of  the  Fenian 
organisation  ?  " 
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And  the  witness  said — 

"  One  of  them." 

It  is  not  so  much  the  view  that  Delaney  entertained  of  the 
matter,  but  it  is  important  to  know  what  Mr.  Davitt  thought 
of  this  paper. 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  know  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  of  the 
Fenian  Council  of  America,  was  its  correspondent? — (A.) 
One  of  them.  (Q.)  Did  you  know  your  brother  wrote 
letters  to  it,  and  Daniel  Curley,  and  others  ?  (A.)  My 
brother  never  wrote  letters  to  it." 

So  I  gather  from  Mr.  Davitt  putting  those  questions,  that 
his  view  was  that  this  paper  had  been  a  Fenian  organ ;  and 
then  we  have  the  statement  that  everything  about  it  shall  be 
changed  except  its  principles.  Then  we  have  it  proved  that 
this  paper  was,  as  "  United  Ireland,"  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  "a  company,  the  "Irish  National  Newspaper  and 
Publishing  Company,"  arid  the  objects  for  which  the  company 
is  established  are  to  "  purchase  the  '  Shamrock,'  '  Flag  of 
Ireland,'  and  '  Irishman '  newspapers,  and  all  rights  connected 
therewith."  The  signatories  were  Patrick  Egan,  Charles  S. 
Parnell,  each  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  shares  ;  Dr.  Kenny, 
Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  M.P. ;  .making  altogether  five 
hundred  shares.  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  it  was 
really  the  Land  League  money  in  substance  which  was 
brought  to  this  newspaper.  An  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
O'Brien,  where  Mr.  O'Brien  was  asked  as  to  the  purchase  of 
"  United  Ireland,"  and  he  explains,  in  answer  to  the  question 
about  "  United  Ireland,"  that  the  "  Irishman,"  the  previous 
newspaper,  was  sold  at  a  somewhat  higher  price,  a  twopenny 
paper,  and  they  thought  it  better  to  lower  it,  and  it  was  so 
lowered.  He  then  says  that  "  United  Ireland  "  was  published 
by  him  ;  and  he  is  then  asked  as  to  the  tone  of  that  paper,  and 
he  states  that  the  first  article  is  August  20th,  1881.  And  again 
Mr.  O'Brien's  name  appears  in  "  United  Ireland  "  as  being  the 
person  on  whose  authority  the  paper  is  published. 

Now  in  that  paper,  the  most  objectionable  paragraphs 
appear  under  certain  headings.  The  first  heading  is  "The 
Campaign."  That  heading  occurs  previously  to  the  15th  Octo- 
ber, 1 88 1 — that  is  the  very  day  Mr.  O'Brien  was  arrested — from 
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the  date  of  its  inception.     Mr.  O'Brien  says,  that  up  to  that 
time  he  bore  the  burden  of  the  editorship  of  the  paper. 

"  Until  I  got  into  prison  I  was  in  the  habit  of  super" 
vising  the  leading  articles  in  the  '  Irishman,'  but  that  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  paper  that  I  used  to  read.  I  should 
explain,  my  Lords,  that  I  had  the  whole  burden  of  starting 
this  new  paper,  '  United  Ireland,'  upon  my  shoulders.  It 
occupied  me  night  and  day.  I  had  to  write  the  whole  of 
the  leading  pages  of  it  for  every  number  up  to  the  time  of 
my  imprisonment.  I  had,  in  addition  to  that,  to  open  every 
letter  coming  into  the  establishment,  and  I  had  to  keep  a 
supervision  over  the  commercial  part  of  the  paper  as  well. 
I  had  the  whole  thing  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  result  was, 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  follow  everything  that  appeared 
in  the  '  Irishman  ; '  the  more  especially  as  I  did  follow  the 
circulation,  and  saw  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it 
was  absolutely  bound  to  die  in  a  short  time." 

And  so,  as  regards  "  United  Ireland,"  I  think  we  may  take 
it  that  Mr.  O'Brien  puts  himself  forward  as  being  the  actual 
manager  of  that  paper,  and  controlling  it  editorially  until, 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  being  put  in  operation  against  him,  he  was 
placed  in  Kilmainham. 

Then,  after  this,  at  least  as  early  as  October  29th,  that 
would  be  the  second  issue  after  the  15th,  and  in  the  paper  of 
October  29th,  and  also  of  November  5th,  the  same  class  of 
paragraph  as  had  appeared  under  "  The  Campaign  "  appeared 
under  "The  Spirit  of  the  Country";  and  then,  as  I  read  it, 
after  that  time,  "The  Campaign"  was  again  changed  to  "The 
Incidents  of  the  Campaign." 

One  other  statement  by  Mr.  O'Brien  as  to  his  position  with 
regard  to  "  United  Ireland  "  is  made  where  the  question  is  put 
to  him — 

"  Of  course  you  required  a  staff  for  the  new  paper, 
'  United  Ireland '  ? — (A.)  No,  I  was  the  staff  myself" 

Now  great  discussion  arose,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  relieve 
me  from  dealing  with,  in  Parliament,  on  one  occasion,  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part,  as  to  whether  there 
had  been  a  right  statement  made  in  saying  that  the  term 
'  Incidents  of  Campaign  "  had  ever  been  used  by  Mr.  O'Brien; 
and  complaints  were  made  by  two  members  of  Parliament  that 
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Mr.  O'Brien,  being  in  Kilmainham,  ought  not  to  be  held 
answerable.  But  Mr.  O'Brien  was  answerable  for  the  word 
"  Campaign,"  and  he  is  asked  his  idea  of  the  difference  between 
the  word  "Campaign"  and  "  Incidents  of  Campaign  " : — 

"  Does  the  word  '  Campaign '  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing as  '  Incidents  of  Campaign  '? — (A.)  Yes  ;  the  one  was 
mine  and  the  other  was  somebody  else's  expression." 

And  so,  if  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  publica- 
tion of  outrages  and  acts  of  violence  under  those  heads  "  The 
Campaign,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Country,"  or  "  Incidents  of  Cam- 
paign," certainly,  so  far  as  Mr.  O'Brien's  view,  as  I  read  it, 
expresses  itself,  we  may  take  it  that  "The  Campaign"  and 
"  Incidents  of  Campaign  "  represent  exactly  the  same  thing. 
In  respect  of  the  one  Mr.  O'Brien  is  personally  answerable. 
He  admits  that.  In  respect  of  the  latter  heading,  I  submit  he 
also  is  answerable.  He  had  the  power  in  Kilmainham  certainly 
of  communication — constant  communication  with  those  who 
were  acting  for  him  outside,  inasmuch  that  he  had  the  power 
of  checking  those  who  were  to  direct  that  paper ;  and  I  do  not 
understand  when  he  says  he  never  saw  it.  There  must  have 
been  some  power  of  supervision  such  as  leaves  with  him  still 
the  responsibility  of  what  appeared  in  that  paper..  If  you  are 
dealing  with  one  phrase,  one  particular  paragraph,  it  may  be 
said,  "Well,  there  is  great  hardship  in  throwing  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  who,  against  his  will,  was  absent  from  active 
life,  all  the  responsibility  of  one  particular  passage,"  but  when, 
instead  of  anything  accidentally  appearing,  systematically  you 
have  objectionable  matter  appearing  in  a  newspaper,  and  you 
have  no  certain  statement  that  of  all  that  there  was  entire 
ignorance  in  those  who  were  reponsible,  at  least  there  must 
be  some  measure  of  responsibility  thrown  upon  those  to  whom 
the  paper  belongs.  Some  of  those  who  were  members  of  this 
company  were  at  large.  There  were  some  gentlemen  who 
were  as  capable  as  any  person  in  dealing  with  matters  of  news- 
paper circulation,  such  as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  They  sat  by 
week  after  week,  while  "  United  Ireland "  was  sending  forth 
this  information  to  the  public  that  these  personal  outrages  were 
not  the  acts  of  secret  societies,  or  were  not  the  objectionable 
acts  of  individual  men,  but  they  were  "  The  Campaign,"  and 
the  "  Incidents  of  the  Campaign."  And  again  I  say  we  must, 
without  straining  the  law,  or  taking  too  broad  a  view  of  men's 
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liabilities,  conceive  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Land  League  and  the 
Land  Leaguers  were  answerable,  and  directly  answerable  for 
what  appeared  in  "  United  Ireland." 

The  articles  that  appeared  in  "  United  Ireland  "  I  will  cite 
very  shortly ;  and  I  will  again  concentrate  them  as  much  as  I 
can,  so  as  to  show  I  am  not  dealing  with  any  doubtful  matter, 
and  if  I  give  you  the  worst  cases  it  will  suffice. 

I  come  at  once  to  that  period  with  which  the  "  Irishman  " 
so  often  dealt,  namely,  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  period  ; 
and  first  I  will  refer  to  what  Mr.  O'Brien  said  as  to  his  view  of 
the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  The  question  is  put 
to  him  : — 

"  You  have  just  told  me  that  you  do  not  suggest  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  were  not  properly  tried  ? — (A.)  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  perfectly  over- 
whelming and  satisfactory." 

And  when,  my  Lords,  we  have  to  deal  with  some  anniver- 
sary matters  hereafter,  that  answer  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Here  is  not  a  case  like  the  case  of  Pofif  and  Barrett,  when  there 
was  even  the  pretence  for  a  statement  that  there  was  doubt  as 
to  the  guilt  of  the  convicted  men,  and  if  sympathy  is  shown 
for  these  men^ — not  men  who  may  have  been  on  insufficient 
evidence  convicted  and  executed — it  is  shown  to  men  who  are 
admitted  to  have  committed  murder.  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
O'Brien,  on  such  a  matter  as  this,  would  not  distort  his  judg- 
ment, but  with  full  opportunity  of  knowing  what  others  say,  and 
knowing  what  was  proved  on  this  trial,  he  tells  your  Lordships, 
according  to  his  view,  the  evidence  was  perfectly  overwhelming 
and  satisfactory. 

I  will  read  what  occurred  in  "  United  Ireland,"  published 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  and  will  postpone 
the  observations  in  respect  to  these  murders  committed  by  men 
who  had  been,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  says,  fairly  tried. 

This  letter  appeared  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  newspaper. 

"  As  the  strangling  commission  is  over,  and  honest 
Dan  Curley  is  killed  by  the  British  Government,  I  en- 
close 10^.  for  the  help  of  his  family;  I  only  wish  it  were  ' 
pounds." 

Then  there  is  a  heading — 
17  * 
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"  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  '  United  Ireland.' 

"  Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  truly  National 
journals  to  tell  the  Castle  and  Cromwellian  Government 
that  their  hangings  in  Ireland  are  no^  producing  the  effects 
which  would  please  them,  and  which  they  desire  to  have 
made.  Here,  in  England,  Irishmen  feel  a  deep  resent- 
ment at  the  cold-blooded  butchery  taking  place  every 
week  upon  the  Kilmainham  scaffold.  The  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  murders  in  the  Park  is  now  turned  into  a 
feeUng  of  still  deeper  horror  at  the  murders  on  the  gal- 
lows. There  have  been  masses  offered  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  the  brave  men  who  are  strangled  and  sent  to 
an  untimely  grave." 

Then— 

"9th  June,  1883.  We,  in  Dudley,  pray  not  for  those 
who  have  pleaded  guilty  and  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  a  British  court  of  law.  We  believe  only  in  men 
that  die  bravely,  no  matter  what  crime  they  may  have 
committed." 

These  were  letters — I  care  not  whether  they  were  letters 
or  not — every  editor  is  responsible  for  matter  that  appears  in 
his  newspaper ;  these  were  letters  which  were  being  set  forth 
to  a  population  existing  under  the  circumstances  they  had 
been  brought  into  by  incitement.  And  then  this  is  what  I  do 
not,  I  confess,  understand  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  evidence.  His 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  on  the  first  sheet  there 
appears  "  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One."  These  were  cowardly 
murderers — "  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One."     He  is  asked  : — 

"  Did  you  look  through  the  paper  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did, 
and  was  very  dissatisfied  at  the  time  with  it.  I  remember 
it,  but  of  course  there  was  no  remedy  for  it." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that — "  No  remedy  for  it "  ?  If 
his  whole  object  and  gain  and  end  was  either  to  sell  the  paper 
amongst  a  certain  class,  or  to  disseminate  certain  views  of  a 
criminal  character,  there  might  be  no  remedy  for  it ;  but  he 
had  a  remedy,  and  let  any  person  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  editor  of  a  paper,  and  he  would  find  that  remedy  by 
refusing  to  publish  it. 
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Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  will  read  what  he  says 
about  his  responsibility. 

(Q.)  "  Do  you  represent  that  that  article  with  that  letter 
published  at  that  length  could  possibly  be  regarded  as 
being  in  support  of  constitutional  action  ? — (A.)  I  do  not 
indeed — I  do  not  indeed.  If  I  could  by  any  possible  way 
have  excluded  such  letters  as  that,  of  course  I  should  have 
excluded  it.  {Q.)  You  heard  the  '  Irishman  '  extracts  I  put 
to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — (A.)  But  nobody  knows  the  sort  of  life 
we  had  to  lead.  (Q.)  Be  good  enough  to  answer  my 
question? — (A.)  You  must  allow  me  to  answer  when  it  is 
necessary.  I  could  not  possibly  make  myself  responsible 
for  all  the  minutiae  of  a  newspaper — the  whole  thing  upon 
my  hands,  perpetually  flying  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, making  speeches  in  Parliament  and  everything. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  I  could  have  done  it.  Un- 
fortunately, of  course — I  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  got 
somebody  else  to  do  it ;  that  is  my  fault." 

I  will  put  it  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  own  view,  that  such 
articles  as  these  to  which  he  objected,  if  he  had  exercised  that 
proper  supervision,  would  never  have  been  published.  I 
cannot  help  paying  the  tribute  to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  Mr. 
Parnell  also  paid  him.  Mr.  Parnell  in  speaking  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
says — 

"Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Ireland  would  attach 
very  great  importance  to  the  writings  of  William  O'Brien 
— great  and  just  importance." 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  they  are  not  the  writings  of  a  person 
who  would  not  be  known,  and  whose  authority  would  not  be 
regarded,  but  they  are  the  writings  of  a  person  who  is  of 
great  importance,  and  his  writings  were  so  read  by  the  Irish 
people. 

Only  one  more  extract  I  need  give  you  on  this.  There 
appears  a  report  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan's  speech  at  Chicago  in 
June  1883 — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  new  branch  of  the 
National  League.  It  shows  that  the  work  done  at  the 
National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  that  you 
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are  all  in  earnest  in  building  up  the  organisation,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  so  well  laid  at  Philadelphia. 
During  the  past  week,  the  work  of  ruling  Ireland  has  gone 
on  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  '98.  The  hangman  has  had 
a  busy  time  in  Dublin.  The  cry  which  has  for  some  time 
past  resounded  through  England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland,' 
has  been  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have 
died  on  the  scaffold  :  one  of  them,  poor  Daniel  Curley,  I 
knew  long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more 
sterUng  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  they 
suffered.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not  fairly  convicted.  I 
know  but  too  well  the  vile  system  of  packed  juries,  par- 
tisan judges,  and  perjured  informers  swearing  to  order  for 
bribes  varying  from  $2,500  to  $50,000  each,  a  system 
which  Lord  Denman,  one  of  the  great  English  law  lords, 
has  stigmatised  as  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ; 
and  I  know  that  under  this  system  the  English  Govern- 
ment, if  they  so  desired,  would  convict  Cardinal  McCabe 
as  well  as  poor  Joe  Brady." 

Patrick  Egan  told  that  to  the  American  people.  Well,  Mr. 
O'Brien  told  you  the  men  were  fairly  convicted ;  but  according 
to  this  speech  of  Patrick  Egan,  in  what  did  the  patriotism  of 
poor  Daniel  Curley  consist  ?     He  says  : — 

"  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more   sterling  patriot 
never  died  for  Ireland." 

In  what  did  his  patriotism  consist  ?  It  consisted  only  of 
his  act  of  murder — the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  He  was  not  a 
patriot  because  he  was  unjustly  convicted,  but  he  was  a  patriot 
because  he  was  the  murderer  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
And  I  say,  while  Mr.  Davitt  could  refer  in  touching  language 
to  a  woman's  forgiveness,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  you  forgive 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  he  referred,  but  can  we  for- 
give— ought  we  to  forgive — a  man  in  the  position  of  Patrick 
Egan,  who  allows  these  words  to  be  used,  and  to  be  scattered 
throughout  Ireland,  of  Daniel  Curley,  that  "  a  more  sterling 
patriot  never  died  for  Ireland,"  and  puts  the  martyrdom  of 
Curley  upon  the  ground  of  the  patriotism  of  the  act  that  he 
had  committed  ? 

My  Lords,  I  really  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  reading  these 
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documents  at  length.  I  have  given  you  examples,  and  I  could 
refer  you.  to  the  examinations  that  have  taken  place,  where 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  different  statements  that 
appeared  all  over  Ireland.  In  the  re-examination  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
(I  think  by  my  friend  Mr.  Reid),  attention  was  directed  to  some 
articles  that  appeared  in  "  United  Ireland "  of  a  different 
character.  Of  course  it  would  not  be,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  paper,  all  the  articles  would  be  in  one  direction. 
There  were  two  parties  to  satisfy.  There  were  the  parties  who 
were  Constitutionalists  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  there  were 
those  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  willing 
to  appeal,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support.  Therefore,  the 
newspaper  had  to  contain,  and  did  contain,  the  expression  of 
two  sections  of  opinion.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
articles  put  in  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  although  they  were  not 
very  important  articles,  did  convey  a  different  impression  from 
what  I  have  read.  But  was  not  this  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Fenians  ?  What  did  it  represent  ?  I  was  calling  attention  to 
what  Mr.  Harris  said,  that  when  you  denounce  the  crime,  they 
thought  you  were  only  speaking  to  the  police  ;  and  the  readers 
amongst  the  Irish  Fenians  would  think  you  were  only  speaking 
to  some  one  of  the  Government.  But  their  real  reading  was  of 
that  which  was  in  sympathy  with  their  feeling ;  and  they  found 
there  was  that  expression  of  sympathy  with  their  feeling  coming 
from  Mr.  Egan  with  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  on  the  paper,  and  from 
the  paper  that  came  from  that  Company.  It  seems  that  what  is 
now  said  is  this  :  "We  did  not  know,"  says  Mr.  Parnell,  "what 
appeared  in  that  newspaper."  Mr.  O'Brien  says  :  "  I  knew 
some,  but  I  only  knew  partially."  Well,  the  newspaper  editor 
cannot  exist  with  closed  eyes.  He  must  be  taken  to  know 
what  is  in  his  paper.  I  recollect  in  my  early  days  there  was  a 
paper  which  I  had  time  to  read,  published  in  another  form  now, 
with  an  open  eye,  and  underneath  was  written  nunquam  dormio. 
That  was  expressive  of  this  paper.  I  would  say  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  becoming  trade  mark  if  there  had  been  two 
eyes  on  it,  one  closed  and  one  open ;  and  if  artistic  skill  could 
have  conveyed  to  the  eye  that  was  open  a  recurrent  motion  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  it  would  have  exactly  expressed  the  position  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  taking  up  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  also  would  have  been  expressive  of  the  views 
they  wished  to  convey  to  them.  They  were  desirous  for  them 
to  know  and  see  that  they  were  willing  to  meet  the  views  of  both 
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sections  of  the  allied  forces,  and,  therefore,  they  were  writing 
two  classes  of  articles,  one  directly  inciting  to  crime,  and 
spreading  those  articles  through  the  country;  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  gathering  what  we  can  from  the  re-examination  of 
Mr.  Reid,  there  were  articles  suitable  to  more  constitutional 
readers  of  their  paper. 

I  think  I  might  pass  now  to  consider  the  third  paper  that 
represented  Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland.  The  result,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone,  seems  to  be  that  in  the  autumn  of  1881 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  had  these  two  papers  in  their 
hands.  There  were  two  other  newspapers  that  had  some 
weight  in  Ireland,  namely,  the  "  Nation  "  and  the  "  Freeman." 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  minute  question  when  the  "  Freeman  " 
became  friendly  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  whether  the  "  Nation  "  was 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  the  result  was  that 
certainly  the  press  in  Ireland  by  this  time  was  very  favourable, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  to  the  National  view.  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  those  who  were  placing  the  Land  League  views  before 
the  Irish  people.  Another  agency  had  to  be  used,  as  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quinn,  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Land 
League.     It  is  a  late  letter,  in  which  he  says  : — • 

"  Numerous  applications  are  daily  received  at  the  Land 
League  office  for  copies  of  the  '  Irish  World.'  I  appeal  to 
our  friends  in  America  to  furnish  us  with  as  many  copies 
as  they  can,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  constant 
demand  for  it.  Its  circulation  just  now  can  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  cause." 

I  am  relieved  from  tracing  out  a  great  deal  of  the  way  in 
which  the  "  Irish  World "  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  by 
the  ruling  that  you  gave  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  I 
should  only  be  unnecessarily  going  over  the  ground.  I  take  it 
now  that  you  have  admitted  the  "  Irish  World "  up  to  the 
loth  October,  1882.  The  ground  of  that  admission,  speaking 
very  generally,  was  that  the  "  Irish  World  "  had  been  collecting 
money  for  the  Land  League,  also  that  the  "  Irish  World  "  had 
been  thanked  over  and  over  again  for  its  services  to  the  Land 
League  by  responsible  persons.  Then  there  was  evidence  that 
the  "  Irish  World  "  had  been  sent  out  to  branches  of  the  League 
from  the  Central  League,  and  by  means  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Central  League  acting  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  expense,  such  as 
it  was,  was  borne  by  the  Land  League  funds.     May  I^-very 
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briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  expressions,  first  of  gratitude, 
that  we  find  through  this  .case  for  the'  exertions  of  the  "  Irish 
World,"  and  thanks  for  copies  having  been  sent  ? 

I  need  only  give  one  or  two  examples,  for  they  are  almost 
identical.  From  a  certain  branch  of  the  Land  League,  county 
Leitrim  : — 

"I  beg  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  'Irish 
World,'  which  I  received  for  free  distribution.  This  will 
help  to  '  Spread  the  Light,'  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  if 
you  only  knew  our  position,  geographically,  socially,  and 
intellectually,  you  would,  by  some  contrivance,  send  us 
three  thousand  copies  of  the  '  Irish  World.'  " 

Then  there  are  similar  thanks  from  other  branches. 
Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  sth  February,  1881,  says  : — 

"  Thanks  to  the  '  Irish  World '  and  its  readers  for  their 
constant  co-operation  and  substantial  support." 

The  i2th  February,  1881,  Brennan  says  : — 

"The  ;^i,ooo  cabled  this  week  by  the  '  Irish  World' 
is  received.  Its  announcement  was  received  with  applause. 
The  substantial  aid  and  continued  encouragement  which 
we  are  receiving  from  our  kindred  and  the  friends  of 
humanity  in  America,  are  inspiriting  our  people  very  much, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to 
the  readers  of  the  '  Irish  World  '  and  to  all  co-operators  its 
sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgment." 

Mr.  Egan,  on  the  12th  March,  1881,  says : — 

"  Let  the  readers  of  the  '  Irish  World '  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  Land  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks 
for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing." 

March  19th,  1881,  Thomas  Brennan  says  : — 

"The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly 
coming  from  our  brothers  in  America,  through  the  '  Irish 
World '  and  other  channels,  cheer  us  in  our  work." 

There  are  similar  communications  from  Quinn,  Egan,  and 
Brennan,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  make  detailed 
reference. 

Now  I  will  refer  to  very  few,  comparatively  very  few,  of  the 
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articles  that  have  been  put  in  during  this  period.  First,  we 
start  with  a  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  respect  to  the  "  Irish 
World,"  in  his  speech — 

"  I  believe  during  the  latter  portion  of  1879,  while  the 
'  Irish  World  '  was  supporting  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland, 
it  continued  to  publish  in  one  of  its  columns  '  Maxims  for 
Skirmishers.'  They  belonged  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
policy  period,  and  had  evidently,  either  intentionally  or 
accidentally  (I  cannot  say  which,  probably  intentionally), 
remained  in  the  '  Irish  World '  I  think  during  1879. 
Whether  they  were  continued  in  1880  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  not.  I  think  early  in  1880  they  disappeared  from 
the  columns  of  the  '  Irish  World.' " 

Now,  one  more  reference  to  Mr.  Davitt's  speech.  He  refers 
to  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  "  Irish  World,"  April  16th, 
188 1,  and  used  an  argument  derived  from  what  he  read  in 
that  letter.     He  read  the  words  : — ■ 

"  Furthermore,  the  '  Irish  World '  does  not  now  advo- 
cate skirmishing.  It  does  not  advise  physical  warfare  on 
any  plan.  The  '  Irish  World '  sincerely  desires  peace  on 
earth.  War,  however,  may  yet  become  necessary  in  the 
settlement  of  this  Irish  question.  Almost  everything 
depends  upon  England  herself.  May  God  inspire  her 
with  a  sense  of  justice." 

That  letter,  looked  at  as  a  letter,  is  simply  an  explanation  that 
at  that  time  the  "  Irish  World  "  was  taking  a  certain  view.  Of 
course,  we  have  it  admitted  that  at  a  period  subsequent  to  this 
suspension  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  or  dynamite  policy  the 
"  Irish  World  "  returned  to  it.  Now,  I  will  read  very  few  of 
these  articles,  but  I  will  refer  to  some  of  them.  These  words 
occur  in  an  article  from  the  "  Irish  World  "  of  November  28th, 
1880  :— 

"  Some  think  it  an  open  question  whether  the  political 
agent  called  dynamite  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or 
first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence 
which  of  the  two  countries  takes  precedence  in  this  onward 
step  towards  civilisation.  Still,  we  claim  the  merit  for 
Ireland.  True,  the  introductory  blast  was  blown  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  headquarters. 
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But  the  work  itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two 
Irish  bands,  which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority." 

Now  we  have  an  example  of  this  man  "  Transatlantic's  " 
letters,  which  were  always  admitted  to  the  "  Irish  World,"  and 
always  published.     This  appears  on  the  loth  July,  1880  : — 

"  A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race—'  the 
sea-divided  Gael' — with  honest  and  courageous  leaders, 
a  united  watchword,  '  free  land  in  free  Ireland.'  We  have 
in  those  elements  rrlaterial  power,  not  only  to  free  our 
island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the  English  aristocracy,  but 
to  follow  the  felons,  if  we  think  it  best,  into  their  own 
country,  and  there  defeat  them  in  the  open,  and  in  their 
cities,  and  thus  destroy,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  British 
Empire,  the  greatest  scourge  which  the  human  race  ever 
experienced." 

Then  there  is  a  letter  in  the  "  Irish  World  "  of  the  24th 
July,  1880,  by  Mr.  Davitt,  as  to  the  transfer  of  work  from  one 
section  to  another,  and  a  paragraph  upon  the  Feerick  murder, 
headed  "Agrarian  Outrage  in  Mayo,"  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  reference  to  that  murder. 

Then  I  come  to  that  letter,  which  I  will  not  read  again, 
where  an  account  is  given  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  where, 
it  appears,  Rossa  said  he  was  ready  for  anything.  Then  on  the 
9th  October,  1880,  there  is  this  : — 

"The  Irish  Land  League  is  accepted  by  the  Irish 
people  at  home  and  abroad  as  their  faithful  friend,  philo- 
sopher, and  guide.  I  am  thoroughly  grieved  to  find  existing 
among  my  American  friends  and  my  Dublin  friends  also,  a 
disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  in  New  York  for  that  they  advanced  $1,000  or 
$2,000  over  a  year  ago  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  help  to 
start  the  anti-rent  agitation  in  Ireland.  No  possible  appli- 
cation of  a  portion  of  the  fund  would  to  my  mind  be  more 
legitimate,  more  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  us  all, 
to  help  on  towards  the  deliverance  of  our  down-trodden 
people.  That  little  bit  of  seed,  the  first  advance  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  has  worked  as  great  a  miracle  as  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Behold  now  two   hundred  Land  League  branches    esta- 
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blished  through  Ireland,  with  at  least  five  hundred  members 
in  each,  and  all  in  full  cry  against  the  land  robbers." 

The  only  part  I  will  read  of  another  long  letter  of  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  refers  to  the  Juno  affair  at  Cork,  and  the  men  who 
attacked  Mr.  Parnell's  guard. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  advanced  guard  !  This  land  agita- 
tion has  passed  out  of  the  moral  force  agitation  state  ;  it  is 
now  from  Cork  to  Aughmore  a  physical  force  agitation, 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  open  battle  for  our 
national  independence.  Fall  in.  Fall  in,  I  say.  Your 
friends  of  the  advanced  guard  in  Cork  have  fallen  in  with 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  have  made  a  show  to  England  that  is  not 
to  be  sneered  down." 

I  will  refer  without  reading  it  to  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Smyth,  and  then  to  this  letter — 

"  Spread  the  light !  My  countrymen,  spread  the  light ! 
Better  than  dynamite,  though  a  grand  '  factor '  in  our 
affairs— better  still  is  the  light  of  truth." 

Again,  "  Transatlantic  "  writes — 

"  Outrages. 

"  Outrages  !  They  haven't  begun  yet !  Out,  ye  vipers 
of  darkness  !  Out,  ye  hungry  wolves  !  Ye  bloodhounds  ! 
Out  from  God's  holy  isle,  ere  ye  are  overtaken  by  that 
punishment  which  caught  the  wicked  land-wolves  of 
France  from  1779  (sic)  to  1793." 

Those  words  are,  of  course,  applied  to  the  landlords.  I  think 
I  need  only  trouble  you  further,  very  shortly,  on  this  point  with 
a  letter,  signed  John  Groves,  appearing  in  that  paper  :  — 

"  General  O'Brien  reviewed  the  career  of  landlordism 
in  Ireland,  and  was  glad  to  see  all  Ireland  now  united 
against  it.  They  talk  of  agrarian  murders  !  Why  shouldn't 
there  be  under  such  a  robber  system  ?  It  is  only  a  natural 
outcome." 

Now,  there  are  other  letters  of  exactly  the  same  character ;  but 
the  observation  upon  these  letters  is,  what  difference  did  the 
Irish  peasant  who  read  them,  see  between  an  editorial  remark 
and  a  letter  ?    He  had  that  newspaper  coming  freely  distributed 
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from  the  Land  League  offices,  and  when  he  read  articles  or 
letters  in  that  newspaper  sent  to  him  by  the  Land  League 
authorities,  he  knew  that  what  was  there  was  sent  with  their 
approval  to  him ;  and  upon  such  articles,  of  course,  as  those 
which  I  have  been  reading,  he  would  act.  There  are  very 
many  of  them.  They  are  in  evidence  upon  the  note.  Then  in 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  many  of  them  are  set  out,  and  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  accepts  them  as  set  out  in  "Parnellism 
and  Crime  "  as  being  correct,  subject  to  correction,  which  my 
friend  never  made.  Therefore  I  would  refer  you  to  those 
articles,  as  set  out,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  correctly  set 
out.  I  hope  you  will  relieve  me  from  entering  into  further 
detail  by  reading  further  articles,  they  being  upon  the  note. 

We  now  therefore  close  the  necessarily  somewhat  long  ex- 
amination of  what  was  done  by  a  press — not  a  press  only 
supporting  the  Land  League — but  the  press  which  the  Land 
League  itself  had  sent  forth  in  its  own  behalf.  By  every  one 
of  these  three  newspapers — the  "  Irishman,"  "  United  Ireland," 
and  the  "  Irish  World," — was  this  seed  being  sown  of  induce- 
ment to  the  Irish  tenant  to  regard  crime  as  a  virtue,  and  an 
inducement  therefore  to  commit  the  crime  the  causes  of  which 
we  are  dealing  with. 

The  Land  Act  of  i88i — Interference  with  Justice. 

There  was  no  real  cause  for  crime,  except  the  artificial 
creation  of  it.  An  important  event  occurred  in  i88r — the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  that  year.  It  was  a  great  measure 
of  relief  to  the  Irish  tenant.  It  placed  him  in  a  very  great 
position  of  safety  compared  with  that  which  he  had  occupied 
before.  But  I  am  relieved  from  giving  any  detail  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  because  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  says  in  his  speech,  that  that  Act  was  the  first  great 
charter  of  freedom  to  the  Irish  tenant.  Then  again  "  I  admit," 
says  my  learned  friend,  "  that  the  Land  Act  was  a  '  great 
charter '  (using  the  same  term)  for  the  Irish  people."  Well, 
that  is  an  admission  I  wish  to  make  use  of  in  this  sense,  that 
it  was  a  great  charter,  and  a  great  assistance ;  but  it  was  not  so 
treated,  and  was  not  so  accepted.  If  it  had  been,  it  would 
have  done  something  to  allay  crime  ;  but  if  it  were  put  on  one 
side,  and  if  the  tenants  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it  were 
told,  "Oh,  this  will  do  you  no  good,"  why,  then,  of  course, 
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it  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  soothing,  and  the  tenant 
would  be  convinced  that  Parliamentary  action  had  failed,  and 
he  would  be  driven  to  action  of  another  character.  Now, 
looking  at  what  my  learned  friend  has  said,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  how  that  Act  was  received  in  Ireland  by  the  leaders  who 
could  have  used  it  for  good,  but  who  really  did  use  it  for 
evil.  First  compare  the  statement  of  "  United  Ireland  "  on 
the  isth  October,  1881. 

"The  organisation  which  he  strove  to  crush  " 

(That  is  the  Land  League) 

"has  received  a  plenary  national  commission  to  see 
whether  that  Act  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  destroy 
landlordism  and  English  rule ;  if  it  cannot,  to  put  the 
Act  contemptuously  aside,  and  destroy  landlordism  with- 
out it." 

That  was  Mr.  O'Brien's  paper  and  Mr.  Parnell's  paper. 
Now  that  Land  Act  had  given  to  the  tenant,  first,  the  power 
of  reducing  his  rent  to  the  just  level  that  a  tribunal  should 
determine.  It  had  also  given  to  the  tenant  redress  for  the 
grievances  which  we  may  Say  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of. 
Its  effect  was  that  he  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  his  im- 
provements in  the  land,  and  it  gave  him  a  fixity  of  tenure 
for  fifteen  years  when  his  rent  had  been  judicially  settled. 
Then  there  was  to  be  a  time  of  resettlement.  That  was  in- 
tended to  have  practical  effect,  and  it  seems  in  one  direction 
to  have  had  good  effect.  I  take  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Act 
with  respect  to  rent.  Sir  Charles  Russell  gives  some  of  the 
reductions  under  the  Land  Act.  Beginning  with  the  year 
1881,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  and  including  1887, 
when  there  was  a  second  adjustment  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  prices,  there  is  an  average  reduction  of  22  per  cent,  per 
annum  during  those  six  years.  Of  course  these  are  the  reduc- 
tions that  occurred  upon  different  farms  during  each  year.  It 
is  possible  that  in  1887  the  same  farm  may  have  been  readjusted. 
These  were  the  reductions  which  took  place  in  each  year,  20-5 
per  cent.,  19-6  per  cent.,  i8'9  per  cent,  i8'2  per  cent.,  24  per 
cent.,  and  3i'i  per  cent.  The  average  reduction,  including 
the  heavy  reduction  in  1887  of  31  per  cent,  is  22  per  cent. 
That  is  the  judicial  rent,  and  did  not  refer  to  the  leaseholders ; 
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but  I  presume  the  tenants  with  a  fair  rent  did  not  go  into 
court,  and  the  tenants  who  wanted  a  reduction  did. 

We  must  not  introduce  any  knowledge  we  have ;  but  I 
presume  this  must  be  taken  as  common  knowledge,  that  this  was 
a  period  during  which  reductions  of  rent  were  going  on  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  that  22  per  cent,  will 
be  found  to  be  an  excessive  reduction  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  in  prices — a  happy  fall  in  prices  for  the  consumer.  Mr. 
Davitt  has  pointed  out  that  this  does  not  refer  to  all  the 
tenants  ;  but  we  may  take,  I  think,  an  example  of  a  reduction 
upon  a  good  landlord,  which  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
gave.  I  will  introduce  nothing  myself;  but  Sir  Charles  Russell 
says : — 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  give  as  an  instance  of  a  '  good ' 
landlord,  a  member  of  the  present  Parliament,  sitting  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House  on  which  the  Attorney-General 
sits.  I  mean  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith-Barry,  the  Member  of 
Parliament, — and  I  will  give  your  Lordships  some  figures 
taken  indiscriminately  from  his  land  cases." 

You  will  see  that  the  rent  of  ^^394  per  annum  is  reduced 
to  .£3°3)  or  ^£9''^  upon  £sg4,  which  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
22  per  cent. 

Now  I  wish  to  present  some  further  views  of  those  who 
were  leaders  amongst  these  men,  taken  at  the  time  when  this 
Act  came  into  operation,  when  this  great  charter  of  freedom 
to  the  tenant,  according  to  my  friend,  now  came  into  operation. 
We  have  Mr.  Egan's  view  in  a  letter  dated  the  261)1  July : — 

"  I  perceive  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  in  the  near 
future." 

(This  is  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.) 

"Already  the  Whigs  are  endeavouring  to  raise  their 
heads,  and  to  get  up  a  chorus  of '  Thanks  to  Gladstone.' 
The  '  Freeman's  Journal '  led  off  yesterday  with  a  most 
dastardly  article,  but  we  will  trample  upon  any  such 
attempts  as  we  did  before,  and  we  will  not  rest  until  we 
have  made  it  impossible  to  any  longer  carry  on  this  system 
of  landlord  plunder." 

Then  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dillon. 
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"  I  say  better  for  no  Land  Bill,  better  for  the  tenants  of 
Ulster  to  come  into  the  Land  League  like  men,  and  defend 
their  farms  like  men  as  the  men  of  Tipperary,  Mayo,  and 
Galway.  Better  trust  that,  than  go  into  the  court  and 
submit  their  cases  to  the  county  court  judge." 

That  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  is  asked  : — 

"  Do  you  consider  that  that  speech  would  conduce  to 
constitutional  action  as  distinct  from  breaches  of  the  law  ? 
— (A.)  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exception  to 
several  passages  in  Mr.  Dillon's  speeches  at  that  time." 

Mr.  Parnell  may  have  done  so,  but  Mr.  Dillon  was  one  of 
the  organisers  of  1881 — active  until  his  arrest,  following  Mr. 
Davitt  after  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  imprisoned.  Under  those 
circumstances,  Mr.  Dillon  following  Mr.  Davitt,  of  course,  had 
been  making  speeches.  Mr.  Parnell  was  disapproving  of  those 
speeches.  Where  did  he  in  public,  or  how  did  he  in  public, 
ever  attempt  to  counteract  their  influence  ?  He  allowed,  as  he 
says  here,  speeches  which  he  took  a  great  deal  of  exception 
to — not  one,  but  several  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  that 
time  ;  but  we  cannot  find  he  ever  once  had  in  public  remon- 
strated with  Mr.  Dillon,  or  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
speeches  to  which  he  was  taking  a  great  deal  of  exception. 

I  regret  to  go  back  even  for  a  moment,  but  that  article  from 
"  United  Ireland  "  about  "  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  fit,"  that  the 
Act  could  "  be  used  to  destroy  landlordism,"  and  that  it  must 
be  put  aside,  was  put  to  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  and  he  is  asked, 
"  Do  you  represent  that  gave  the  Land  Act  a  fair  trial  after  the 
Convention  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  No,  that  is  representing  my  own 
very  strong  view."  I  also  referred  to  the  view  expressed  of  the 
Land  Act  in  the  "  Irishman  "  at  the  same  time,  October  1881, 
where  it  says  :  "  Let  the  Land  Act  try  itself."  There  is 
another  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor 
in  speaking  in  America  in  the  early  spring  of  1882.  In  speaking 
at  Kansas,  as  reported  in  "United  Ireland"  on  the  nth 
February,  he  said  : — 

"  Gladstone's  policy  was  to  fix  a  relation  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant ;  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to 
abolish  the  relation  and  trample  landlordism  beneath  his 
heels.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  and  the  I^and  League  were 
precisely  of  opposite  principles." 
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My  Lords,  I  am  endeavouring  to  urge  that  the  great  charter 
that  gave  relief  to  these  tenants,  as  now  admitted,  represented 
exactly  the  opposite  principle  to  that  of  the  Land  League.  The 
Land  Act  was  an  act  of  conciliation  and,  as  friends  of  the 
tenant  farmers  will  say,  of  justice.  The  principles  of  the 
Land  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  those  two 
considerations. 

'  I  have  one  endorsement  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  views,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  which  says  that  Mr.  O'Connor  will  start 
for  America  early  in  October,  and  "  will  represent  my  views  and 
those  of  the  Irish  organisation  ; "  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Davitt, 
and  every  one  in  court  will  agree  that  no  one  was  more  able 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  Land  League  than  Mr.  Power 
O'Connor. 

There  is  also  a  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  who  writes 
to  Patrick  Ford  on  the  ist  October,  1881  : — 

"The  tenants  were  instructed  not  to  use  the  rent- 
fixing  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  but  to  keep  out  of  court, 
and  follow  the  old  lines  and  rely  upon  old  methods.  The 
executive  was  empowered  to  select  test  cases." 

You  will  kindly  notice  these  words  : — 

"  In  order  that  tenants  in  surrounding  districts  may 
understand  the  worthlessness  of  the  Land  Act." 

When  writing  to  America,  where  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Nationalists  was  a  powerful  section,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had 
ordered  test  cases  to  be  used  in  Ireland,  points  out  the  object, 
to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  Land  Act,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  were  determining 
and  taking  care  that  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  also  the 
extreme  Nationalists  in  America,  should  believe  that  the  Land 
Act  was  to  do  no  good,  and  that  its  worthlessness  was  a  thing 
to  be  demonstrated. 

Again,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  wish  to  refer  to  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  words  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  importance. 
My  learned  friend  quotes  with  approval,  and  proceeds  to  say 
that  your  Lordships  may  accept  a  statement  or  evidence  that 
was  given  before  the  Committee,  which  was  moved  for  by  Mr. 
John  Bright  as  early  as  the  year  1852  to  inquire  into  crime. 
My  friend  calls  your  attention  to  these  words. 
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The  witness  says  : — 

"  I  think  the  Tenant  League  has  a  directly  opposite 
effect,  inasmuch  as  hopes  are  held  out  that  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  may  be  improved ;  and,  I  think,  that  very 
expectation  tends  very  much  to  promote  peace,  and  that 
any  hope  which  is  at  all  afforded,  that  at  any  prospective 
time  protection  will  come  in  the  shape  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  arrangement  of  the  differences  between  landlord 
and  tenant  tends  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  peace." 

I  will  not  go  out  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
mode  of  thought.  Regarding  that  Act  as  a  great  charter  to 
the  Irish  tenant,  securing  him  a  fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure, 
it  must  have  given  him  every  hope  of  a  time  when  there  would 
be  a  peaceful  and  quiet  arrangement  of  differences  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  What  would  that  do  if  the  tenant  so 
regarded  it?  It  would  promote  peace  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  between  the  people  who  were  attacking  and 
the  people  attacked  in  Ireland ;  and  that  which'  is  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  view,  was  the  view  also  of  the  Land  League  leaders, 
and  knowing,  therefore,  that  if  the  tenant  could  see  this  hope 
of  peace,  could  see  there  was  this  arrangement  made  between 
them  and  the  landlord  to  give  them  hope,  peace  would  be, 
therefore,  promoted,  or  might  be  secured,  the  course  was  taken 
to  say  no  words  of  approval  for  this  Land  Act ;  never  to  point 
it  out  to  the  tenant  as  being  an  Act  which  would  afford  any 
hope  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  its  worthlessness  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  more  extreme  section,  such  as  Mr.  Dillon,  by 
"  United  Ireland,"  and  the  "  Irishman,"  and  also  expressed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  himself,  when  he  says  that  test  cases  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  worthlessness  of  the  Act,  and  the 
worthlessness  only. 

I  have  concluded  my  say  on  the  Land  Act,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Land  Act.  The  way  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
.  ceived,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  received,  I  have  dealt 
with,  and  I  will  go  now  to  another  topic  quite  distinct — the 
way  in  which  justice,  administered  for  the  protection  of  those 
upon  whom  outrages  were  committed,  was  met  and  attempted 
to  be  defeated  by  those  who  were  acting  as  leaders  or  those 
who  were  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League. 
The  interference  with  justice  was  attempted  in  different  ways  ; 
there  was,  as  I  will  show,  an  attempt  to  disaffect  the  police. 
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there  was  a  refusal  to  give  any  information  in  encouragement 
of  that  view,  there  was  also  intimidation  brought  to  bear  on 
jurors,  practical  intimidation  extending  to  outrage,  and  there 
was  too  a  systematic  defence  of  all  prisoners,  whether  guilty  or 
innocent,  if  those  prisoners  had  committed  agrarian  crimes, 
certainly  if  they  had  committed  crimes  when  carrying  out  the 
edicts  of  the  Land  League. 

I  will  take  that  last  subject  first,  namely,  the  defence  of 
prisoners.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  prisoners  who  had  com- 
mitted agrarian  outrages,  and  I  will  call  attention  to  this  first, 
generally,  that  if  this  defence  of  prisoners  was  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  maladministration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
you  would  have  thought  that  the  defence  would  have  been  of 
a  very  general  character  indeed,  but  the  defence  was  confined 
to  the  prisoners  who  had  committed  agrarian  ou,trages.  If  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's  theory  of  secret  societies, 
forming  the  bodies  that  committed  crime,  and  acting  hostilely 
to  the  League,  be  a  sound  theory,  those  secret  societies  and 
the  members  of  them  being  enemies  to  the  League,  one  asks 
oneself,  why  did  the  League  devote  its  funds  in  defending  the 
enemies  of  the  League,  and  defending  the  men  who  were 
hostile  to  it  ? 

I  cannot,  of  course,  advance  the  argument  that  it  might 
not  be  a  commendable  act  to  subscribe  to  assist  a  prisoner  in 
his  defence.  In  the  first  place,  you  may  believe  that  a  prisoner 
is  innocent,  and  that  he  has  not  the  means  of  being  defended, 
and  the  charity  of  men,  and  the  justice  of  men  would  move 
them  to  see  that  such  a  person  was  rightly  defended ;  but 
what  is  the  complaint  here  ?  It  is  that  these  prisoners  were 
defended  without  any  inquiry  as  to  their  probable  guilt  or 
innocence.  That  they  were  defended  simply  upon  the  ground 
that  they  were  charged  with  offences  which  had  been  com- 
mitted whilst  acting,  as  Mr.  Parnell  says,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  League,  and  as  we  say  also  whilst  carrying 
out  the  very  edicts  of  the  League,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
this  defence  of  prisoners  was  not  one  that  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  prisoners  after  they  had  been  convicted.  I  say  it 
is  a  sad  feature  in  this  case  that  a  conspicuous  member  of 
Parliament  should  have  promised  the  people  who  had  not 
committed  crime  that  if  they  did  they  should  be  properly 
defended. 

You  will  recollect  Mr.  Biggar's  speech  on  the  loth  October, 
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1880,  in  a  district  where  much  crime  has  existed — in  Castle- 
island. 

"  There  is  another  question  which  has  been  raised 
very  much.  The  Land  League  are  unfairly  charged  with 
the  shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords 
for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They  never  have  given 
any  advice  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad 
man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey, 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land  League  can  do.  If 
any  one  is  charged  with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to 
the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Land 
League  to  see  that  that  person  who  is  charged  with  the 
offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial." 

It  is  not  a  general  instruction  to  counsel  or  attorney  to  see 
that  every  one  gets  a  fair  trial,  but  "  if  you,  listening  to  me, 
shoot  at  a  landlord  or  an  agent,  either  one  of  those  two  classes 
of  persons,  we  will  assist  you  in  getting  a  fair  trial." 

"What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord? 
First  of  all,  the  Government  offers  an  enormous  reward ; 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  some  one  may  commit  perjury 
against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or  against 
whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  but  of  the  very 
vaguest  kind,  may  take  place.  Then  the  police  take  care 
that  if  they  hear  anything  of  a  suspicious  nature,  they 
bring  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  take  care,  if  any- 
thing is  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  shall  be 
suppressed,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  for  a 
conviction.  Then,  again,  the  magistrates  who  hear  the 
case  are  all  partisans  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and 
in  favour  of  their  own  class.  Then,  again,  if  any  case 
whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is  sent 
forward  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  the  Government  take  care 
to  pack  the  jury,  they  bring  down  the  ablest  counsel  at 
the  bar,  who  try,"  if  possible,  to  twist  any  little  " 

(Then  there  is  a  blank  there.) 

"At  their  command  for  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  conviction.  Well,  you,  the  members  of  the  local  Land 
League,'  can  use  your  exertions  to  get  everything  in  favour 
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of  the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  shoot- 
ing a  landlord.  You  can  take  care  an  innocent  man  shall 
not  suffer  the  penalty  he  is  not  entitled  to  suffer." 

Now,  your  Lordships  see  what  that  means  when  we  look 
at  the  intimidation  shown  to  jurors,  when  we  look  at  the  pub- 
lication of  the  jury  list  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  we  can  understand  in 
what  terror  juries,  particularly,  juries  in  an  agrarian  district, 
would  be  in,  when  they  see  that  the  prisoner  has  the  advantage 
of  being  defended  by  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  ought  to  be  precluded,  being  members  of  the  Land 
League,  from  defending  persons  whom  they  thought  to  be 
innocent,  but  this  systematic  defence,  founded  on  a  pre-promise, 
that  if  you  shoot  certain  persons  so  that  your  offence  be  of  an 
agrarian  character,  we,  the  Land  League,  will  defend  you, 
meant  that  the  person,  if  he  committed  a  crime  and  went  into 
court,  would  go  into  court  with  the  mark  upon  him  to  the  jury, 
that  the  Land  League  so  far  approved  of  the  position  he 
occupied  as  to  send  their  solicitor  to  sit  by  his  side,  and  a 
counsel  selected  by  that  solicitor  to  defend  him.  You  know 
the  course  that  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners.  I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  saying  that  the  defence 
was  a  systematic  defence.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  as  to 
the  defence  of  the  prisoners  will  be  found  principally  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Daly,  who  was  a  solicitor  at  Ballinrobe,  in 
Mayo,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  from  Mr.  Daly's  evidence  that  this 
defence  of  prisoners  was  commenced  immediately  after  the 
institution  of  the  Land  League.     He  is  asked — 

"  During  what  time  did  the  occurrences  you  defended 
take  place — during  what  years  ? — (A).  I  should  say  from 
1879,  the  opening  of  the  agitation  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
down  to  about  1883." 

Then  it  will  be  shown  by  the  books,  such  as  we  have,  that  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League  were  applied  as  early  as  January 
1880.  We  have  that  proved  by  Dr.  Kenny,  in  one  of  the 
books  put  into  his  hands.  Under  date  13th  January,  1880, 
appears'an  item,  "To  cash  handed  to  James  Daly,  Castlebar, 
;^5o  "  ;  and  again,  under  date  of  the  20th  January,  1880,  "  To 
cash  handed  Rev.  J.  W.  Scally,  Kilmadigue,  towards  defence 
of  prisoners,  ;^io."  Of  course,  there  was  no  trial  of  sus- 
pects,   and    the    Act   was   not   passed   at   this   time.     Then, 
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"  February  2Sth,  to  advance  P.  J.  B.  Daly,  solicitor  for  defence, 
£,2o"  "June  2ist.  To  defence  of  prisoners,  vSiigo,  ;^io"; 
that,  I  understand,  follows  an  entry  in  respect  to  Mr.  Harris, 
and  it  may  be  to  him.  "To  P.  J.  B.  Daly,  Ballinrobe,  on  7th, 
law  expenses,  ^100."  Then,  "To  T.  Harrington,  for  defence 
prisoners,  ;^S-"  Of  course,  the  point  of  that  is,  that  that 
money  was  so  applied  by  those  in  charge  of  the  Land  League 
without  any  authority,  or  without  anything  appearing  in  the 
rules  of  the  Land  League  to  justify  that.  I  cannot  find  in  any 
of  the  resolutions,  in  any  of  the  statements,  or  in  any  of  the 
rules,  anything  which  relates  to  the  defence  of  prisoners  charged 
with  agrarian  crime ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
action  of  the  Land  League  leaders  to  allow  the  defence  of 
these  prisoners  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Land  League  funds, 
as  if  that  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  fund,  as- described 
by  Mr.  Biggar.  There  is  a  particular  instance  of  money  thus 
applied  which  appeared  in  the  "  Nation  "  of  August  1881.  It 
is  dealing  with  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  Mr. 
Boyd's  murder : — 

"  The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and 
encouraging.  ;^6oo  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  It 
will  need  nearly  £,200  more,  Father  Furlong  says,  to  dis- 
charge all  liabilities  of  the  committee.  On  Tuesday,  the 
Land  League  granted  ;^So  towards  this  sum,  and  we  are 
sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be  slow  in  subscribing 
the  remainder." 

Those  prisoners  were  charged  with  Mr.  Boyd's  murder,  and 
they  were  found  not  guilty.  Then  there  is  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  White  that  when  persons  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
a  man  named  Lenane,  they  were  sent  to  gaol  to  Ennis,  and  a 
solicitor  was  employed.     Mr.  White  was  asked — 

"  By  whom? — {A.)  Very  likely  by  the  branch  of  the 
League.     {Q.)  Of  which  you  were  president  ?" 

(Which  was  the  case.) 

(Q.)  "  Who  paid  him  ?— (^.)  Very  likely  it  was  the 
secretary.  I  cannot  remember.  (0.  Would  it  vfery  likely 
be  the  secretary? — (>i.)  I  really  do  not  remember.  (Q.) 
If  he  was  employed  by  the  branch  of  the  Land  League, 
who  would  pay  ? — (A^  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  treasurer, 
who  had  charge  of  the  money." 
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Now  Mr.  Daly  describes  the  way  in  which  instructions  were 
given  to  him.  First  he  said  he  did  not  communicate  in  any 
way  with  the  Land  League  direct.  This  is  put  to  him  in 
chief : — 

"No,  not  as  regards  the  murder  cases.  (Q.)  What 
did  you  do  about  your  costs  ? — (A.)  I  got  paid,  I 
think,  altogether  from  the  Land  League  about  ^^300  or 
;^4oo — miscellaneous  costs.  I  could  not  exactly  say  they 
were  for  the  cases  mentioned  here.  (Q.)  Did  you  get  any 
instructions  from  anybody  connected  with  the  Land 
League?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who?— (A.)  Well,  I  got  in- 
structions from  several  local  members  of  the  Land  League 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  got  instructions  from  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  was  then  acting  as  a  kind  of  local  agent  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  also  in  Dublin.  (Q.)  Local  agent  for  what  ? 
— (A.)  Well,  he  was  acting  for  the  Land  League  in 
general  just  about  the  opening  of  the  agitation.  {Sir  C. 
Russell)  What  is  his  name  ?— (^.)  John  Walsh.  {The 
Attorney- General.)  Is  he  in  Ireland  now? — {A)  No, 
in  Australia,  I  think.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  the  Balla 
man? — {A.)  Yes.  {The  Attorney-General.)  He  was  then 
of  Balla  ? — {A.)  He  was  then  of  Balla.  He  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  I  think,  at  that  time  ;  but  he  was  a  native 
of  Balla.  {Q.)  Did  you  have  any  instructions  from  any  one 
else,  directly  connected  with  the  central  office  of  the  Land 
League,  besides  John  Walsh? — {A.)  I  do  not  think  so, 
except  he  informed  me  he  had  instructions  from  Davitt 
and  Egan  for  me  to  defend  in  cases  that  would  be  sent 
on ;  that  I  would  be  paid  for  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
true  that  is.  {Q.)  You  did  defend  these  cases  after  you 
had  received  these  instructions? — {A.)  Yes,  I  defended 
several  from  1881,  I  think,  or  1879,  or  1880;  at  all 
events,  from  1880  to  1883  I  defended  every  case  I  was 
instructed." 

Having  said,  as  Mr.  Daly  did,  that  he  received  no  instruc- 
tions from  the  Land  League  in  murder  cases,  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  says  : — 

"Perhaps  my  Lord  will  put  the  question — To  whom 
did  you  send  the  bills  in  those  murder  cases? — {A.)  I 
sent   them  in   to   the  Land  League  office.     I   received 
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general  instructions  to  defend  all  crime,  and  I  sent  it  in 
to  the  Land  League  office.  I  received  general  instruc- 
tions to  defend  all  classes  of  cases,  and,  acting  upon  those 
instructions,  whether  those  cases  came  under  this  par- 
ticular head  or  not,  I  defended  all  cases." 

There  have  been  put  in  evidence — I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  refer  to  them — printed  forms  bearing  upon  some  of  these 
cases  in  order  that  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  may  learn  the 
nature  of  the  offences.  Here  are  some  in  my  hand  now.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  the  form  of  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  the  officer,  and 
I  happen  to  have  two  of  them  here,  which  I  have  been  looking 
at.  It  is  a  form,  so  that  it  shall  be  known  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  In  a  document  found  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
O'Connor,  after  the  formation  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
there  are  entries  of  the  defence  of  ordinary  prisoners,  and 
there  was  also  information  given  by  a  Mr.  Tighe  that  he 
defended  prisoners,  but  he  did  not  defend  them  to  the  same 
extent  that  Mr.  Daly  defended  them. 

Instances  are  given  also  by  Mr.  Craigh.  Mr.  Craigh  proves 
the  defence  of  the  Moonlighters  at  Moybella.  In  many  of 
these  cases  you  may  take  it  the  men  were  acquitted,  but  these 
were  the  men  who  had  committed  the  moonlight  outrage  at 
Moybella. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  defence  for  murder  where  it  was 
one  of  individual  action,  as  I  term  it.  And  when  we  come  to 
read  of  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  we  find  no 
trace  of  their  being  defended  by  the  Land  League.  If  justice 
was  so  badly  administered  in  Ireland  that  the  Crown  would 
improperly  employ  its  power  against  prisoners  who  had  com- 
mitted offences  of  even  a  political  character,  here  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  was  a  conspicuous  instance  that  that  power  might 
be  abused,  for  it  was  clearly  a  murder  case,  which  was  com- 
mitted on  those  immediately  connected  with  the  executive  in 
Ireland.  The  League  in  that  case  does  not.  defend  those 
murderers  on  the  ground  that  they  might  not  have  a  fair  trial  j 
and  if  there  is  justification  in  defending  those  agrarian  cases, 
why  does  not  the  same  justification  cause  the  Land  League  to 
defend  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers?  And  yet  they  did  not 
do  so,  because  it  was  not  an  agrarian  crime.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction named  between  agrarian  crime  and  other  crimes,  but. 
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looking  at  all  the  documents  put  in  in  this  case,  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  any  defence  of  a  prisoner  for  a  crime  which  I  have 
described  as  of  an  individual  character,  as  distinguished  from 
agrarian. 

Then  we  have  proof  that  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  when 
they  continued  defending  the  prisoners,  defended  the  men 
charged  with  blowing  up  Weston  House,  and  (in  that  case  the 
men  were  convicted)  it  is  proved  that  there  was  a  cheque  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell  for  that  very  amount  paid  for  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  Weston  House  explosion.  I  ought 
to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell's  attention  may  or  may  not  have  been 
positively  called  to  the  particular  character  of  the  payment  that 
was  made. 

Mr.  Mclnerny,  who  was  a  barrister,  has  given  evidence  as 
to  the  prisoners  he  was  in  the  habit  of  defending,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  oifences  charged  are  all  of  an  agrarian  character. 

Would  you  also  note  that  the  system  of  defence  was  carried 
on  materially,  and  almost  entirely,  by  means  of  the  agency  of 
some  gentlemen  who  have  been  mentioned,  Messrs.  McGough 
and  Fowler,  who  were  the  solicitors  ?  The  bills  were  handed 
to  them,  and  instructions  were  given  by  them.  When  you 
come  to  add  up  the  list  of  witnesses  who  could  have  given  you 
most  important  information,  some  of  whom  have  been  vouched 
as  witnesses  about  to  be  called,  and  who  were  not  called,  there 
will  be  found  in  that  list  I  shall  present  certainly  the  names  of 
Messrs.  McGough  and  Fowler.  The  Land  League  books  do 
not  afford  us  the  assistance  that  enables  us  to  present  to  you 
the  amount  expended  in  defending  these  persons  who  com- 
mitted agrarian  crime.  I  presume  Messrs.  McGough  and 
Fowler  would,  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
have  made  entries  of  all  moneys  that  passed  through  their 
hands ;  and  all  these  transactions  would  be  known  to  them. 
But  we  have  not  one  word  of  evidence  from  Mr.  McGough. 

Generally,  there  is  this  observation  to  be  made  in  the 
matter.  It  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  says  that  in  August 
1881  he  found  the  practice  going  on,  but  he  thought  it  objec- 
tionable, and  discouraged  it.     He  did  not  stop  it.     He  says  : — 

"  As  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  had  grown  up  I  did 
my  best  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  (Q.)  What  ? — (A.)  I  say,  as 
soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending  prisoners  had 
grown  up,  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  it  and  to  put  a  stop 
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to  it.  (Q.)  When?— (^.)  Towards  the  end  of  1881,  the 
year  in  which  the  Land  Act  was  passed.  (Q.)  Towards 
the  end  of  188 1.  What  do  you  mean  by  towards  the  end 
of  1 88 1  ?—{A.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  i88i.  (Q.) 
What  do  you  mean  by  towards  the  end  ?  Do  you  mean 
when  you  were  in  Kilmainham? — (A.)  No,  not  at  all; 
when  I  reorganised  the  office.  (Q.)  Do  I  understand  you 
'•  to  say  you  put  a  stop  to  it  in  August  1881  ? — {A.)  No,  I 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  said,  I  was  taking  steps  to  dis- 
courage it.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
discouraged.  I  found  it  was  going  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  I  communicated  my  views  to  those  in 
authority." 

He  says  he  communicated  his  views  to  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor. 
But  whoever  he  communicated  his  views  to,  that  communica- 
tion had  not  the  effect  of  stopping  the  practice.  Mr.  Parnell 
himself,  I  presume,  seeing  the  danger  of  it,  seems  to  have 
objected  to  it,  and  yet  allowed  it  to  continue. 

There  is  one  case  to  which  I  must  call  attention,  as  much 
mention  has  been  made  of  it.  It  is  a  case  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  refer  at  any 
length  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech ;  but  he  calls  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  "  who,"  he  says,  "  I 
believe  was  associated  with  Captain  MoonUght "  : — 

"  My  right  Honourable  and  learned  friend  stated" — that 
is  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland — "  on  his  own  know- 
ledge that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  received  a  fee 
of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  he  asked  in  the  face  of  the 
House,  whether  that  one  hundred  guineas  was  or  was  not 
contributed  from  the  funds  of  the'  Land  League?  No 
answer  has  ever  been  made  to  that  question.  I  hope  it 
will  be  answered ;  but  when  we  consider  what  has  taken 
place  in  Ireland;  the  language  that  has  been  held,  the 
natural  effect  of  that  language  upon  uninstructed  minds,  the 
tendency  of  every  movement  of  this  kind  to  draw  into  its 
own  channel,  and  to  imbue  with  its  own  spirit  that  part  of 
the  population  who  are  naturally  the  most  restless,  or  the 
most  prone  to  crime,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  it  is  in 
the  power  of  some  gentlemen,  who  regard  themselves  as 
more  than  any  others  as  representatives  of  the  Irish  people, 
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to   repress    outrage ;  but  instead  of  doing  much  in  that 
direction,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  doing  nothing  at  all." 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  rely  upon  anybody's 
opinion  ;  but  that  was  the  notice  that  was  called  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
attention,  and  the  question  that  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  is  this  : — 

"  Did  it  or  not  come  to  your  notice  that  on  the  i6th 
February,  1882,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  who  was 
then  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  T. 
D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  some  others  referred  to 
the  fact " 

of  this  defence  ?     And  then  these  words  were  read  that  I  have 
read  to  you.     Mr.  Parnell's  answer  was — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that  par- 
ticular statement,  but  I  heard  that  it  had  been  stated  that 
Land  League  cheques,  or  cheques  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Land  League,  had  been  given  for  the  defence  of  these 
Moonlighters  at  Cork.  (Q.)  One  hundred  guineas  ? — (A.) 
I  think  I  must  have  heard  about  it  at  the  time.  (Q.)  Was 
Mr.  O'Reardon  the  counsel? — (A.)  I  could  not  tell  you. 
(Q.)  A  Queen's  counsel,  I  think? — (A.)  I  do  not  know. 
(Q.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  O'Reardon? — (A.)  No,  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  (Q.)  Did  one  of 
those  Moonlighters  turn  Queen's  evidence  ?  Connell  ? 
— (A.)  A  man  named  O'Connell.  (Q.)  A  man  named 
Connell  or  O'Connell? — (A.)  A  man  named  Connell  or 
O'Connell,  whom  I  had  certain  information  had  committed 
a  cruel  murder  shortly  before  upon  a  young  man  named 
Leary,  was  accepted  as  Queen's  evidence  by  the  Crown, 
against  a  number  of  persons  who  were  accused  of  much 
lesser  offences  than  that  of  murder,  and,  I  believe,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  constabulary  of  the  district.  (Q.)  When 
had  you  the  knowledge  that  Connell  had  committed  the 
crime  of  murder  ? — (A.)  I  obtained  that  knowledge  in 
Kilmainham  prison.  {Q.)  Before  the  trial? — {A.)  At  the 
time  of  the  trial.  (Q.)  How  long  before  the  trial ;  how 
many  days  before  the  trial  did  you  obtain  that  knowledge? 
— (A.)  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  before  the  trial ;  it  was 
about.  (Q.)  At  the  time?— (.4.)  At  the  time  when  O'Connell 
or  Connell  turned  informer.  (Q.)  From  whom? — (A.)  I 
obtained  that  from  a  moonlighter  who  was  then  in  Kilmain- 
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ham.  {Q.)  Who? — {A.)  I  could  not  tell  you  his  name. 
I  daresay  I  could  get  it  for  you.  He  was  brought  into 
Kilmainham,  and  he  requested  an  interview  with  me, 
stating  he  had  something  to  state.  {Q.)  Did  you  com- 
municate that  to  the  authorities? — (A.)  I  did  not.  I 
believe  that  the  authorities  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
already.  {Q.)  Whether  you  believed  they  were  aware  of 
it  or  not,  why  did  you  not  communicate  it  ? — {A.)  Because 
I  did  not  think  it  would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  authorities.  They  had  accepted  the  man  as 
Queen's  evidence ;  they  must  have  known  his  history  as 
well  as  I,  did ;  then  they  must  have  known  that  he  had 
deliberately  shot  down  Leary  in  cold  blood,  and  without 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  when  they  had  accepted 
evidence  for  the  Queen  on  a  charge  against  a  number  of 
persons,  fifty,  I  think,  in  number,  of  much  less  gravity 
than  that  of  murder,  I  considered  that  no  representation 
of  mine  would  have  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  them." 

My  Lords,  I  have  a  very  serious  word  to  say  about  this, 
apart  from  this  defence  of  prisoners  and  defending  this  man 
O'Connell  the  moonlighter,  and  the  Land  League  finding  the 
money.  You  have  upon  the  evidence  that  in  Kilmainham  a 
moonlighter  communicated  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  this  man 
O'Connell  had,  in  cold  blood  as  he  termed  it,  shot  down  a 
person  named  Leary,  and  having  obtained  that  information, 
Mr.  Parnell  does  nothing  upon  it.  Whether  this  was  before 
the  trial  or  not  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  the  point  that 
arises  is,  that  Mr.  Parnell  keeps  this  secret  in  his  breast,  and 
none  ever  hears  of  it  till  he  gives  his  evidence  in  this  Court, 
although  he  knew,  according  to  information  which  he  seems  to 
regard  as  correct,  that  a  man  named  Leary  had  been  murdered. 
Mr.  Parnell  also  alleges  that  the  authorities  knew  it ;  he  does 
not  give  any  reason  for  saying  why  they  knew  it.  Of  course 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  matter  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
I  can  only  say,  for  I  cannot  of  course  prove  the  negative,  that 
no  trace  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
that  Leary  had  been  murdered  by  this  man  O'Connell.  Still 
Mr.  Parnell  seems  to  say  that  when  this  information  was  given 
to  him,  he  accepted  the  statement  of  a  moonlighter  whose 
evidence  he  relied  upon  as  being  correct,  he  kept  whatever  the 
man  told  him  a  perfect  secret  in  his  own  breast,  and  if  Leary  has 
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been  murdered  by  O'Connell  that  person  has  gone  unpunished, 
and  the  facts  of  the  case,  either  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  any  one  else, 
have  never  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 
There  is  only  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  speak  of  in  respect 
to  this  question  which  supports  the  view  I  desire  to  present, 
and  although  the  words  are  uttered  by  a  comparatively  un- 
known man,  yet  they  are  very  pertinent  and,  I  think,  display 
the  condition  of  things  which  was  existing  in  Ireland  very 
truly.  We  have  a  speech  that  was  made  on  the  31st  January, 
1 88 1,  at  a  place  called  Ballygar,  by  a  person  named  McDonnell, 
and  towards  the  close  of  that  speech  he  says — 

"  They  never  could  get  an  honest  Irish  jury  to  convict 
a  man  taken  up  from  the  Land  League,  and  I  trust  in 
God  we  will  have  honest  Irishmen  on  the  jury  in  every 
case ;  let  them  arrest  us,  and  as  long  as  I  see  men  around 
me  I  will  never  falter — I  will  never — until  landlordism  is 
swept  away  for  ever." 

So  what  would  be  the  case  if,  when  a  local  Land  League  had 
what  is  termed  taken  up  a  case  which  went  into  court,  with  the 
solicitor  of  the  Land  League  present,  who  sat  before  the  jury, 
and  when  the  jury  knew  that  the  criminals  were  supported  by 
the  Land  League  ?  Apart  from  the  attack  on  Mr.  Field,  apart 
from  the  threatening  of  jurors,  one  can  understand  that  Mr. 
McDonnell  knew  the  character  of  this  jury  well  when  he  said 
that  "an  Irish  jury  would  not  be  found  to  convict  a  man 
taken  up  by  the  Land  League."  I  have  one  or  two  particular 
instances  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  one  I  mentioned  of 
O'Connell.  We  have  a  document  in  the  papers  produced 
by  Phillips.  It  is  a  letter  signed  by  Dorris,  27  th  September, 
1 88 1,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke  : — 

"  The  executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assistance 
in  the  case.  They  have  directed  me  to  send  your  state- 
ment to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire  what  the  costs  of  the 
bail  motion  would  be.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  friends 
of  the  prisoners  should  subscribe  half  the  expense." 

Then  there  is  a  memorandum  by  Butterfield,  whom  Mr. 
Parnell  recognised  as  an  organiser ; — 

"  Three  men  are  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  intirnidation 
and  housebreaking,  waiting  their  trial  at  MuUingar  assizes, 
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the  sth  December.  I  must  have  a  promise  that  a  grant 
will  be  made  for  their  families,  and  they  will  be  defended 
by  counsel,  sent  by  executive  ;  ^2  each  would  be  well 
received,  and  they  are  really  deserving." 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  have  much  more  expressive  of 
the  encouragement  of  crime.  What  was  the  intimidation  and 
housebreaking?  It  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  moon- 
lighting, and  here,  without  the  suggestion  that  they  are  deserving 
because  they  are  falsely  charged,  they  are  deserving  being 
charged,  therefore  their  families  have  to  be  supported,  and 
these  deserving  men  must  have  JQ2  each. 

These  are  the  Land  League  documents.  Dorris  and 
Butterfield  are  the  people  connected  with  this  matter.  Mr. 
Parnell,  being  asked  about  Mr.  Butterfield,  says,  "  Yes,  a  very 
active  organiser."  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  the  Christian  name  of  Butterfield.  The  man  whom  we  are 
speaking  of — and  Mr.  Parnell  is  speaking  of — is  J.  J.  Butterfield ; 
he  is  the  organiser.  Then  in  the  exhibit  D  2,  one  of  the  so- 
called  Land  League  books,  under  the  date  of  November  i6th, 
comes  J.  J.  Butterfield  J^d,  three  prisoners  awaiting  trial  £,2 
each. 

Now,  as  to  giving  information  or  securing  the  conviction  of 
persons,  I  will  take  again  the  authority  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 
Mr.  Harris  says — 

"  If  you  assist  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the  detection 
of  a  criminal  connected  with  this  agrarian  crime,  you 
would  cease  there  and  then  to  have  the  slightest  public 
influence  in  Ireland.  If  Mr.  Parnell  were  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  humblest  peasant  in  the  county  of  Galway,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Irish  people  on  the 
spot.  There  is  something  between  an  Irish  leader  and 
the  people  similar  to  that  which  is  between  a  lawyer  and 
his  client.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  moral  sentiment 
that  it  would  be  a  base  or  a  bad  thing  to  break  confidence 
even  v«th  a  criminal,  supposing  the  man  who  gave  you  the 
information  to  be  a  political  enemy.  This  has  arisen  out 
of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  but  such  is  the  case." 

That  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  because  we  have 
instance  after  instance  showing  that  what  Mr.  Harris  says  is 
correct,  and  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  any  after  the  reference  I 
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made  to  the  sad  incident  of  the  death  of  that  young  lad  Walsh, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  younger  brother,  and  the  view- 
that  is  taken  of  the  patriotic  action  of  those  who  allow  an 
innocent  man  to  go  to  his  death  by  those  who  are  in  authority. 
Further  instances  can  be  given.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refer 
you  generally  to  the  view  Mr.  Louden  takes — a  gentleman  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar  ?  He  tells  you  that  he  knew  that 
there  had  been  a  dozen  people  killed  in  one  district ;  that  the 
murders  had  been  committed  by  a  body  whom  he  believed  to 
be  the  Herd's  League.  Mr.  Louden  says  he  has  the  authority 
of  a  Roscommon  policeman,  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  for  the 
fact.  I  pointed  out  he  was  in  error.  Murphy  had  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Then  he  said  he  had  known  it  in  1881,  and  that 
murders  went  on  in  1882,  and  this  league,  to  use  his  language, 
went  "  spreading  through  Joyce's  country."  The  murders  went 
spreading  through  Joyce's  country.  And  Mr.  Louden  knew 
a  league  was  committing  these  murders,  and  yet  he  had  not 
a  word  to  say  to  stay  their  progress.  This  gentleman  stood 
by.  He  said  it  was  not  his  business,  and  he  did  not  do  so. 
He  says — 

"  All  these  outrages  were  committed  at  the  instance 
of  a  body  called  the  Herd's  League,  proved  here  by  a 
policeman  in  Roscommon." 

(That  is  perfectly  inaccurate.) 

"  He  swore  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  murder 
organisation  " — 

(The  man  never  said  anything  of  the  kind) 

"  started  through  the  Land  League  themselves,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlereagh  ;  and  an  emissary 
from  their  body  came  down  to  this  district,  and  all  the 
murders  that  were  committed  there,  as  the  result  of  my 
investigation  there,  were  committed  either  by  or  at  the 
instance  of  that  organisation,  through  the  individuals  in 
that  organisation.  {Q.)  Please  tell  us  what  the  Herd's 
League  was  ? — (A.)  Purely  and  simply  a  murder  organisa- 
tion. (Q.)  Had  the  Herd's  League  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Land  League? — (A.)  Except  to  shoot 
Land  Leaguers." 

Then  there  was  an  interval  in  the  day,  and  Mr.  Louden 
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was  further  cross-examined,  and  I  pressed  Mr.  Louden  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  Herd's  League.     He  says— 

"  I  will  not  say  shoot,  but  they  unquestionably  com- 
mitted grave  outrage  upon  them.  (Q.)  Did  you  know 
that  in  i&Si?—{A.)  Yes.     (Q.)  You  did?— (^.)  Yes." 

Then  he  is  asked  what  steps  he  took  to  bring  these  men  to 
justice,  and  he  says  he  did  not  know  the  individual  members 
of  it.     Then  he  adds — 

"  I  took  no  steps  whatever  to  give  information  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  police,  none  whatever ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  so  far  as  this  organisation  was  concerned,  I 
warned  the  young  men  on  my  own  land  not  to  take  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  meetings  over  in  Connemara." 

Then  he  is  asked  this  : — 

"  Had  you  information  that  any  other  murders  besides 
the  Lyden  murder  were  committed  by  the  Herd's  League  ? 
—{A.)  Yes.  [Q.)  What?— (^.)  I  heard  the  Huddy's 
murder.  {Q.)  The  date  of  that,  please? — (A.)  I  have 
not  the  date  of  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  the 
date.     {Q.)  Is  it  August  1882?— (^.)  And  I  heard  that 

the  arms  supplied  to  the  murderers (Q.)  Stop,  stop. 

January  1882? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  You  heard  what  about 
the  arms? — (A.)  I  heard  that  the  Maamtrasna  murder  was 
committed  with  arms  supplied  by  the  organiser  of  the 
Herd's  League.  I  heard  they  were  supplied.  (Q.)  That 
was  in  August  1882? — (A.)  Yes;  I  do  not  know  the 
dates.  (Q.)  So  the  murder  organisation  that  you  learned 
of  in  June  1881  went  on  spreading  through  Joyce's 
country  " 

(That  was  his  language  previously  used), 

"and  existed  at  least  down  to  August  1882,  and  went  on 
committing  murders  ;  and  you  now  again,  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Louden,  have  told  us  all  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  do 
to  break  up  that  murder  organisation? — {A.)  Well,  of 
course,  Sir  Henry,  you  may  speak  in  that  manner,  but  I 
did  all  that  I  thought  I  ought  to.  I  spoke  freely  and 
openly,  and  perhaps  risked  my  life  in  doing  it  at  the  time. 
I  condemned  the  Herd's  League,  I  said  they  were  Anti- 
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Land  Leaguers.  I  told  the  members  of  our  organisation 
there  was  an  organisation  amongst  them  having  for  its 
object  murder,  and  I  told  them  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it." 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew  these  men  committed  the 
Lyden  murder  before  young  Walsh  was  executed  or  not,  but  if 
he  did,  he  stands  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Walsh  in  letting  that 
innocent  man  be  executed.  He  says  now  he  knew  who  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  suggests,  without  evidence,  that  that 
man  Whelehan  knew  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he 
may  have  mentioned  it  to  a  person  here  and  there,  but 
he  allowed,  for  at  least  more  than .  one  year,  this  Herd's 
League  to  go  spreading  through  Joyce's  country,  and  com- 
mitting these  murders,  without  raising  his  hand  to  prevent  it ; 
and  Mr.  Louden  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Land  League. 
He  assisted  at  the  Irishtown  meeting  at  the  commencement  of 
the  movement.  This  is  the  view  that  he  expresses,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  has  expressed  as  freely  as  he  has  expressed  it 
in  the  witness  box.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  a  gentleman 
in  his  position,  a  man  of  education  and  authority  amongst  at 
least  the  people  of  Mayo,  shall  take  this  view,  how  could  you 
expect  that  those  who  listened  to  him  and  those  who  were 
ready  to  be  led  by  him  would  act  otherwise  than  we  know 
they  did  act  ? 

I  proceed  to  one  other  branch  of  the  same  subject,  namely, 
either  the  non-assistance  of,  or  the  interference  with,  justice. 
I  fancy  that  the  key  to  the  action  of  the  community  is  to  be 
found  in  the  explanation  Mr.  Davitt  gave  of  his  views.  "  If  it 
is  a  crime  that  injures  the  community,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  that  the  criminal  should  be  discovered."  That 
is  the  condition,  if  the  crime  injures  the  community.  I  hope 
I  am  not  unduly  paraphrasing  Mr.  Davitt's  statement,  when  I 
read  that  as  meaning  that  if  the  crime  does  not  injure  the 
community  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it 
should  be  detected.  Then  the  community  judges,  and  here 
we  have  the  community  judging,  following  their  teachers,  what 
crimes  would  injure  and  what  crimes  would  not  injure  the 
community ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  crimes  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  persons  (guided  by  individual  judgment)  who  formed 
the  community,  not  likely  to  injure  the  community,  then,  I 
presume,  the  detection  was  not  desired,  and  steps,  I  think, 
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were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  There 
was  a  State  trial  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  which  took  place 
in  December  1880  and  January  1881  ;  and  then  the  newspaper 
the  "  Irish  World,"  to  which  we  have  now  referred  so  often, 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  '  I  dare  them  to  convict,'  says  the  writer,  '  I  say 
"  dare  "  advisedly.  Let  my  words  go  forth.  Accursed 
be  the  juryman  who  will  dare  to  find  these  men  (the 
traversers)  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  people  of 
Ireland.'  " 

My  Lords,  all  that  is  true,  as  we  know  now.  This  paper 
has  been  circulated  freely  from  the  Land  League  office,  and 
the  Land  League  office  would  be  careful  of  its  chief's  convic- 
tion, and  here  went  forth  from  the  paper  that  which,  if  it  was 
worth  my  while,  I  could  show  was  sought  for  by  the  leaders, 
and  which  the  people  were  asking  for ;  it  went  forth  from  that 
paper  that  the  jury  would  be  accursed  if  they  dare  convict, 
because  this  was  a  crime  which  the  writer  thought,  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  ought  not  to  be  punished.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  find  stronger  language  than  that,  but 
we  have  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor.  Two  witnesses 
speak  to  his  words.  They  swear  that  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
who  has  been  a  witness  before  you,  was  calling  out  in  the 
streets  of  Cork,  "  Down  with  Cork  jurors." 

The  witness,  Inspector  Rice,  says — 

"  I  heard  him  myself  call  out ;  the  whole  crowd  were 
calling  out  and  cheering  and  yelling  as  loud  as  they  could, 
but  I  heard  this  man,  whom  I  did  not  know  at  the  time ; 
he  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  he  was 
calling  out ;  he  was  cheering  at  the  time  and  calling  out, 
'  Down  with  British  law  ;  down  with  Cork  jurors,'  and 
he  was  cheering  for  Poff  and  Barrett." 

Then  Mr.  Peter  Fawcett  says  he  heard  him.  He  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  Irish  constabulary. 

{Q.)  "  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O'Connor  do  anything, 
or  did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  the  crowd  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
at  the  '  Examiner '  Office,  Mr.  O'Connor  got  outside  an 
outside  car  with  Mr.  Maurice  O'Donnell.  Mr.  O'Connor 
stood  on  the  outside  car,  caught  the  railings  round  where 
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the  driver  sits,  and  he  several  times  shouted,  '  Down  with 
the  Cork  jurors,'  '  Groans  for  the  Cork  jurors.' " 

Then  Mr.  O'Connor  makes  this  statement : — 
(Q.)  "  Is  it  true  that  you  called  out  '  Down  with  British 
law  '  ? — (A.)  No ;  I  said,  '  Give  us  British  law.'     {Q.)  Did  you 
call  out  'Down   with   the  Cork  jurors'? — (A.)  No;  I    said, 
'  Down  with  packed  juries.'  " 

So  the  question  between  the  two  witnesses  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  memory  on  the  other  is  whether 
he  said  "  Cork  jurors  "  or  "  packed  juries."  I  must  leave  the 
matter  there  ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd 
shortly  after  the  conviction  of  Poff  and  Barrett,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
who  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  amongst  them  shouting 
out  either  "  Down  with  packed  juries,"  or  "  Down  with  Cork 
jurors." 

Now,  there  is  only  one  other  matter  with  respect  to  these 
jurors  I  wish  to  refer  to ;  that  is  the  matter  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  now  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien.  The  evidence  is  that  Mr. 
O'Brien,  on  the  15th  May,  1883  (your  Lordship  will  recollect 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers),  had 
obtained  certain  documents  to  be  printed  and  published  ;  that 
the  list  he  had  published  was  the  jury  list;  that  he  had  a 
second  document  published  or  printed  with  these  words  : — 

"  Woe  to  you  if  you  have  any  of  the  goods  of  these 

jurors    in   your   house,   for   then   you,    as   well   as   they, 

will  have   the  blood  and  sufferings    of  innocent   people 

upon  your  head." 

Now,  with  this  statement  the  list  of  the  jurors  who  had 

sat  upon  different  trials  was  drawn  up,  and  10,000  copies  of 

that  list,  together  with  these  words,  beginning,  "  Woe  to  you," 

were  printed ;  and  amongst  the  list  of  the  jurors  we  find  the 

name  of  Mr.  Field.     His  name  appears  as  of  Westmoreland 

Street.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Irishman,"  in  the  extract  I 

have  read,  that  the  establishment  is  in  Westmoreland  Street. 

"  Once  more  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one  will 
purchase  his  establishment  in  Westmoreland  Street." 

Of  course  you  know  that  gentleman's  life  was  attempted  to 
be  taken,  he  having  acted  as  a  juryman.     And  thus,  of  course, 
18* 
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it  was  that  the  jurors,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  them  acting 
as  independent  men,  were  being  intimidated  and  threatened 
so  that  justice  should  not  be  done. 

Then  one  other  small  head  of  this  same  class  of  action  is 
what  I  mentioned,  namely,  the  disaffection  of  the  police.  Mr. 
John  O'Connor  is  asked  as  to  a  certain  speech  he  made,  and 
Mr.  O'Connor  certainly  gives  an  explanation  of  the  speech. 
He  had  said  something  about  a  certain  fund,  and  he  is  asked 
the  question — 

"  Did  you  state  it  was  out  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  police  ? — (A.)  I  should  say  not.  (Q.) 
Not  to  influence  them  not  to  discharge  the  unpleasant 
duties  ?—(.A.)  Not  altogether.  (Q.)  Was  it  at  all  ?—{A.) 
Not  altogether,  I  should  say.  It  was  to  disaffect  the 
police  force.    (TAe  President.)    That  is  a  candid  answer." 

Then  Mr.  Dillon  says — 

"  It  will  be  our  duty,  and  we  will  set  about  it  without 
delay,  to  disorganise  and  break  up  the  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, that  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  Irish  landlords,  bayonet  in  hand." 

There  was  another  mode  which  was  pursued  (I  do  not 
know  quite  as  to  its  disaffecting  the  police),  of  bringing  justice 
into  contempt  by  attacking  the  police.  I  think  I  have  said 
more  than  once  that  the  attempt  was  to  hold  up  both  the 
victim  and  the  judge  and  jury  and  captor  all  to  execration, 
whilst  homage  was  afforded  to  the  assassin.  This  is  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean.  The  attack  was  made  upon  the  police  that 
they,  and  not  the  real  criminals,  were  the  guilty  people.  I 
will  give  an  instance  of  it.  Mr.  Healy,  speaking  at  Castletown 
on  the  24th  October,  1880,  says,  and  you  will  note  these  words 
in  respect  of  the  denunciation  of  outrages — 

"  I  regret  the  outrages  personally,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why — because  it's  you  that  would  suffer;  because  the 
charge  for  those  outrages  comes  out  of  your  own  pockets. 
I  know  that  those  outrages  were  not  committed  by  the 
people.  I  charge  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
marching  past." 

(Those  were  the  police.) 

"  I  will  tell  you  here  what  was  said  to  the  sub-inspectoi; 
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of  this  locality  by  a  most  respectable  man,  a  nephew  of  a 
Catholic  bishop.  He  said,  '  Mr.  Sub-Inspector '  says  he, 
'it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  those  burnings  take  place 
whenever  your  police  patrol  is  out  at  night.'  The  patrol 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  there  has  not  been  a  burning 
since.  Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  not  those  honest,  kindly 
people — that  those  men  have  committed  outrages  upon 
those  men  who  have  never  done  anybody  any  harm.  I 
understand  that  those  men  never  did  anything  wrong.  I 
say  it  is  absurd,  and  I  charge  it  on  the  police." 

There  is  one  other  speech  also,  somewhat  of  a  different 
character,  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  on  the  9th  October, 
1881,  in  Kilkenny.  Mr.  O'Connor  .says  that  he  is  sent  down 
by  the  office  of  the  Land  League.     He  says — 

"  That  the  county  of  Kilkenny  has  not  come  into  line  " 

(your  Lordship  will  note  that) 

"  with  the  rest  of  Ireland." 

And  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  gives  this  advice  to  the  people  who 
had  not  "  come  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  :  " — 

"Any  man  should  not  attempt  boycotting  unless  he 
knows  there  are  sorhe  grounds  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  be  inclined  to  countenance  it.  There  is  another 
kind  of  boycotting  on  which  I  have  a  word  to  say.  Some 
persons  animadvert  on  certain  hotel-keepers  and  car-owners 
because  they  may  supply  the  police  with  cars  while  they 
themselves  are  supplying  the  same  police  with  articles  far 
more  indispensable.  The  police  can,  if  necessary,  march 
to  the  scene  of  an  eviction  as  do  the  soldiers,  but  they  can- 
not 'do  without  bread,  or  without  meat,  in  daily  use,  milk, 
tea,  eggs,  cheese,  beer,  and  whiskey.  Now,  I  ask  you  what 
right  have  the  persons  who  supply  those  things  to  the 
police  to  cry  out  against  those  who  supply  the  police  with 
cars  or  other  necessaries  which  they  do  ?  What  right  has 
the  ironmonger  to  supply  a  tin,  or  the  farrier  to  supply  a 
shoe,  the  glazier  to  mend  his  window,  or  the  carpenter  to 
mend  his  chair?  The  hotel-keeper  may  see  that  he  is 
vulnerable  where  they  are  secure,  as  his  license  m.ay^Jje  in 
danger,  although  the  danger  appears  much  less  tttarf-  the 
police  thought,  but  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  work,  for 
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or  sell  to  whom  they  please.  The  hotel-keepers  or  car- 
owners  may  fairly  say  to  those  who  cry  out  against  them 
for  supplying  them  with  cars,  that  other  people  are  supply- 
ing them  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  or  cars 
would  be  of  very  little  use  to  them.  I  know  that  the 
police,  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  small  bodies,  are 
perfectly  dependent  on  the  people  in  their  district,  and  if 
the  Government  attempted  to  supply  each  constabulary 
station  throughout  Ireland  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
commissariat,  the  supplying  the  campaigners  in  Afghani- 
stan was  only  mere  child's  play  to  it.  The  car-owners 
complain  that  the  ladies  and  the  girls — and  you  have  a 
great  many  pretty  girls  in  Kilkenny — that  the  ladies,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fair  sex  who  join  in  condemning  them  for 
supplying  those  conveyances,  themselves  countenance  the 
police  by  speaking  to  them  ;  whereas,  that  if  no  woman,  if 
no  girl  in  Ireland  would  so  much — this  is  what  they  say 
themselves,  the  car-owners — if  no  girl  in  Ireland  would  so 
much  as  be  seen  walking  upon  the  same  pavement  with  a 
policeman." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  more  than  that.     Of  course  the 
result  is  to  urge  the  people  to  supply  nothing  to  the  police. 

My  Lords,  I  hope  I  have  read  enough  now  to  show,  under 
these  three  different  heads,  the  systematic  attempt  which  was 
made  to  defeat  justice. 

The  Documents  and  Money  of  the  League — Payment 
FOR  Crime. 

My  Lords,  there  are  certain  documents  that  have  been 
placed  in  evidence  before  you  which  show,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  action  of  the  League.  The  important  documents — 
some  of  them — are  to  be  found  amongst  those  that  were  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Soames,  which  he  had  received  from  the  clerk, 
Phillips,  and  which  we  have  called  the  Phillips  documents. 
Before  I  call  attention  to  those  documents,  I  must  ask  you  to 
consider  what  documents  have  not  been  produced  by  those 
who  have  had  documents  in  their  possession,  and  who  could 
have  produced  them  if  they  had  willed  so  to  do.  I  have  heard 
professions  of  desire  to  give  your  Lordships  every  information, 
and  I  wish  those  professions  had  been  carried  to  their  full 
extent,  because  it  is  not  only  the  fact  that  many,  many  wit- 
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nesses,  who  must  be  very  full  of  information,  have  not  appeared 
before  you ;  but  documents  which  must  have  existed,  and 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  do  not  exist  now,  and 
which  could  have  afforded  to  you  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
have  not  been  produced.  I  will  mention  what  we  have,  but 
before  doing  so,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what  documents 
you  had  the  right  to  expect  should  be  brought  before  "you. 
You  have  evidence  which  shows  that  the  Central  League  in 
Dublin  was  carrying  on  a  communication  with  the  very  many 
branches  throughout  Ireland;  that  appeals  were  constantly 
made  for  instruction  and  information  by  those  branches  to 
the  Central  League,  and  that  answers  were  sent  by  the  Central 
League.  In  those  communications  you  would  have  found  a 
record — a  faithful  record — of  all  that  was  taking  place  within 
the  Land  League's  action ;  and  I  am  sure  that  such  a  record 
would  have  been  accepted  by  your  Lordships  as  the  current 
information  laying  bare  the  action  of  that  League.  For  years 
— at  least  for  two  years — this  mode  of  business  was  carried 
on.  Certainly  in  later  time  the  correspondence  must  have 
been  most  voluminous,  and  the  information  we  should  have 
gathered  from  that  correspondence  would  have  been  certainly 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  affecting  your  judgment.  Let 
me,  as  an  instance  of  what  I  say,  remind  you  that  Mr.  Davitt 
speaks  of  the  receipt  of  thousands  of  letters.     He  is  asked — 

{Q.)  "Whether  it  was  a  regularly  organised  office  or 
not,  we  have  had  some  evidence  about  it.  Do  you  suggest 
that  that  letter  would  be  destroyed  at  that  time,  Hegarty's 
letter  }^^(A.)  I  believe  thousands  of  letters  were  destroyed. 
{Q.)  I  am  putting  this  letter  ? — {A.)  Very  likely  it  was 
destroyed  amongst  thousands  of  others." 

And  we  have  also  confirmation  of  that.  Farrigher  says 
that  the  documents  that  came  into  his  possession  were  taken 
to  Mr.  Pearson's,  some  of  them  to  Maloney's.  One  parcel  was 
taken  in  a  van,  and  one  in  a  large  dray. 

{Q.)  "Was  there  anything  taken  besides  books  ? — {A.) 
Books,  letters,  and  all.  {Q.)  The  documents?— (^.)  Yes. 
(<2-)  Were  they  taken  in  a  van,  or  how  were  they  taken? 
—  {A.)  There  was  one  parcel  taken  in  a  van,  and  the  other 
was  taken  in  a  large  dray.  {Q.)  Was  any  person  there 
whom  you  could  name  at  the  time  these  were  taken  ?— 
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(A.)  Mr.  Pearson  was  there.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Campbell ?—{A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Who  is  he?— (^.)  A  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  (Q.)  Was  he  present  or  not? — (A.) 
I  could  not  say  that  he  was  present  when  they  were  being 
removed,  but  he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time." 

These  books,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  had  to  be  records 
of  the  transactions,  and  these  voluminous  documents  would 
tell  the  tale  of  the  action  of  the  League,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  Phillips  documents,  which  represent  one  or  two  days' 
proceedings,  and  only  a  portion  of  them,  fkose  four  books  that 
are  before  you  represent  all  the  books  and  documentSj  as  far  as 
I  know,  that  have  been  produced.     T/iose  are  the  books  of  the 
Land  League.     The  van  and  the  dray,  my  Lords,  must  come 
to  one's  mind.     There  they  are,  D  i,  D  2,  D  3,  and  D  4.     As 
to  this  Land  League,  with  its  two  years  of  operations,  with  its 
branches  all  over  Ireland,  with  its  thousands  of  letters,  thou- 
sands of  transactions,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  and  after  all 
this  inquiry,  and  after  all  we  have  heard  about  the  van  and 
the  dray  carrying  these'  things,  its  representatives  say,  "  Here 
are  the  faithful  records  of  all  the  transactions  that  took  place 
in   the  Land  League."      I   s^iall   deal  with   the   books.      In 
the  books  we  get  echoes  of  a  bank  book,  and  of  cheques 
drawn,  without  any  particular  designation  of- the  persons,  re- 
ceiving money,  and  we  get  very  little  information  from  that. 
But  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  some  information   of 
the  destination  of  those  letters,  those  documents  which  were  at 
the  Land  League  office  at  the  time  of  its  being  closed. 
Mr.  Phillips  says— 

"  I  used  to   have  a  whole  sackful   of  letters   every 
morning." 

We  learn  there  were  eight  clerks  employed.  And  there  is 
the  result  of  all  their  labour ;  those  books  with  many  sheets 
untouched — virgin  sheets,  many  of  them  ;  and  we  have  heard  it 
said  that  every  book  and  document  of  the  Land  League  should 
be  and  has  been  produced,  [f  explanation  had  been  given  to 
you  that  when  the  Government  were  suppressing  the  Land 
League,  the  Land  League  had  thought  right  to  sweep  away  all 
the  records  of  its  existence,  as  men  blow  up  the  town  they  are 
leaving,  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not  obtain  possession  of  it,  I 
could  understand  the  explanation.     And,  hostile  as  the  Land- 
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League  then  would  be  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
to  the  Land  League,  it  was  an  operation  which,  while  it  may 
be  regretted,  you  could  understand  the  motive  of.  But  I 
cannot  understand  that  any  one  says  that  any  such  course  was 
taken.  You  will  recollect  the  letter  as  to  the  men  going  to 
Liverpool,  and  that  the  books  were  to  be  sent  to  London. 
You  will  recollect  this  account  of  the  van  and  the  dray.  You 
will  recollect  all  we  know  about  the  journeys  of  Mr.  Biggar  to 
Holyhead.  All  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at  the 
time,  and  no  one  says  there  was  any  destruction  of  any  docu- 
ment. I  think  I  am  not  strictly  accurate  in  that  respect, 
because  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he  was  told  that  at  the  time  of 
Maloney's  bankruptcy  he  destroyed  the  papers  and  documents 
of  the  Land  League.  That  was  the  explanation  that  was 
given  to  your  Lordships  ;  but,  unfortunately,  upon  Maloney 
being  called,  Maloney  says  that  Mr.  Parnell's  information  is 
not  correct.     These  are  Mr.  Parnell's  words  : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  after  Mr.  Maloney's  bankruptcy  he 
left  the  country — he  had  to  leave  the  country — and  that 
he  directed  that  all  the  papers  in  his  house  should  be 
destroyed — he  had  not  time  to  make  any  selection — and 
that  the  papers  were  destroyed.  (Q.)  Then  that  seems 
fully  to  answer  about  it? — (A.)  That  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  number  of  the  letters  and  documents  of  the 
Land  League,  and  that  they  were  destroyed  by  his  orders 
when  he  left  the  country." 

That  was  put  to  Maloney  by  way  of  quotation  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
evidence. 

(Q.)  "Had  Mr.  Parnell  been  correctly  informed  as  to 
those  facts  ? — (A.)  Most  incorrectly.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  substance  for  a  word  in  that.  I  never  destroyed 
a  paper  nor  gave  orders  for  a  paper  or  book  to  be  de- 
stroyed. I  destroyed  one  paper  two  or  three  years  ago. 
That  was  the  only  paper  I  ever  destroyed  belonging  to 
the  Land  League  or  National  League,  or  gave  orders  to 
have  destroyed." 

Then  he  says  it  was  the  paper  with  the  signatories  to  the 
No-Rent  Manifesto.  So,  I  say,  we  can  find  no  explanation 
of  the  destination  of  these  documents.  There  has  been  main- 
tained a  secrecy,  an  intentional  secrecy,  in  respect  to  some 
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of  the  books,  and  what  to  my  mind,  as  long  -as  this  investiga- 
tion has  been  proceeding,  has  long  since  seemed  far  more 
important,  the  communications  which  were  taking  place 
between  the  branches  and  the  Central  League.  What  were 
they  ?  They  were  the  daily  records,  more  or  less,  of  the  action 
of  these  branches  throughout  the  country.  My  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  says,  as  an  argument  in  his  favour,  "  Why, 
how  little  that  is  incriminating  has  been  found  as  a  result  of 
the  searches  that  have  been  made  from  place  to  place ;  how 
little  it  is  incriminating  to  the  Land  League."  My  friend's 
statement  of  fact  is  correct,  but  what  is  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment ?  "  Little  has  been  found  which  is  incriminating."  That 
is  true,  but  the  reason  of  it  was  that  nothing  was  found 
incriminating  or  otherwise,  search  where  you  would;  let  the 
officers  of  police,  or  whoever  it  was,  apply  for  any  document  or 
endeavour  to  obtain  it.  I  could  exhaust,  without  wearying 
your  Lordship,  the  result  of  all  these  searches,  and  how  much 
has  your  Lordship  found,  and  what  have  the  officers  of  the 
League,  who  came  into  the  witness-box,  brought  you  by  way 
of  record  or  by  way  of  statement  ?  The  truth  is  that  there  has 
been  for  some  reason  an  absence  of  evidence  produced  here, 
and  absence  of  those  who  could  have  given  you  information 
upon  the  subject.  Let  me  note  two  persons  who,  I  think, 
could  have  told  you  something.  One  is  Mr.  Quinn,  who  has 
not  been  entirely  a  stranger  to  this  court.  I  shall  have  to  deal 
with  his  necessary  presence  and  his  intentional  absence  upon 
a  very  grave  matter.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Campbell  also,  who 
wrote  that  letter  as  to  the  men  at  Liverpool ;  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  entitled  so  entirely  to  complain  of  Mr.  Campbell's  absence, 
because  Mr.  Campbell  was  called  in  respect  to  the  handwriting 
of  the  Pigott  letters  ;  but  he  is  not  called  to  give  any  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  in  relation  to  which  he  wrote  that  letter, 
and  he  was  proved  to  be  in  Dublin  the  day  before  the  removal, 
and  to  be  taking  part  in  these  transactions.  And  I  must 
protest  against  its  being  said  that  counsel  can  cross-examine  a 
witness  without  knowing  what  the  witness's  statement  is.  To 
say  you  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him  when  he 
has  given  no  proof  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  witness 
being  called  to  give  an  account,  and  then  for  you  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  that  account ;  and  I  note  that,  whilst  Mr.  Quinn 
is  entirely  absent,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  discretion  of  my  learned 
friends,  was  not  thought  to  be  a  witness  who  could  give  any 
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information  that  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  my  friend's  view 
in  relation  to  these  documents ; 

Well  now,  my  Lords,  expecting  much,  and  entitled  to 
expect  a  great  deal  out  of  the  mass  of  documents  of  two  years' 
creation,  what  have  we?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  these 
books.  I  must  admit  that,  from  all  I  am  saying  in  respect  to 
these  books,  there  is  one  observation  that  can  fairly  be  made 
against  me,  and  that  is,  I  have  no  right  to  take  the  time  during 
which  the  Land  League  existed — namely,  from  October  1879 
to  October  1881 — as  controlling  the  books  you  would  expect 
to  find  here,  because  in  February  1881  Patrick  Egan  leaves  for 
Paris,  and  I  understand  he  took  some  of  the  books  with  him 
out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Therefore,  I  have  in  respect  to  the  books  to  deal  with  the 
time — substantially,  I  think — from  February  1881  to  October 
1 881;  but  that  observation  does  not  apply  in  respect  to  the 
letters,  or  any  loose  sheets,  or  any  documents  other  than  the 
books.  You  will  find  no  trace  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  took 
away,  what  I  may  call,  the  archives  of  the  Land  League,  but 
books  only.  He  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  taken  vouchers ; 
but  so  far  as  any  correspondence  and  communications  are 
concerned,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Egan  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  them.  Now  it  is  almost  wearying  to  have  to  note  what 
these  books  are,  but  substantially  they  give  no  information. 
They  are  marked  D  i,  D  2,  D  3,  and  D  4.  I  may  get  rid  of 
D  2  and  D  3  with  these  observations,  that  they  are  books  that 
refer  to  events  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  or  from  a 
time  when  the  League  was  anticipating  suppression,  for  they 
are  echoes  of  a  bank  book,  beginning  October  8th  and  10th, 
at  the  time  when  the  League  anticipated  the  suppression.  But 
we  have  D  i  and  D  4  containing  some  entries  respecting  the 
time  of  the  Land  League.  The  first  portion  of  D  i  commences 
with  the  Relief  Account.  The  sums  are  large  that  are  dealt 
with.  We  know,  of  course,  that  they  almost  entirely  came 
from  America,  and  the  first  entry  is  December  22nd,  1879. 
It  continues  down  to  the  i6th  October,  1880 — either  September 
or  October — and  deals  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  ;!^so,ooo  odd.  So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  an 
entry  that  runs  first  to  page  79,  and  then  the  account  is  after- 
wards re-opened;  and  we  have  again,  at  pages  138  and  139,  a 
statement  of  the  objects  of  the  account,  and  we  have  an 
account  which  I  presume  must  refer  to  the  Relief  Fund  also. 
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Of  course,    that    gives   us   very   little   assistance,    except   for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  how  long  relief  was    continued.     The 
observation  I  have  to  make  upon  that  account  is,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  other  matters  are  dealt  with  in  that  account, 
besides  the  relief  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  distress. 
On  the  17th  March  we  get  "relief  given  to  evicted  families," 
and  under  the  6th  April  we  get  this  in  pencil,  "  For  prisoners' 
families."     There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
June  ist,  "  Ballyford,  Derry  Gaol  prisoners.''    "  April,  Clonbur 
— Account   for   families   of  men  in  prison."     Then    "  Legal 
expenses,  June  23rd."     "  May  4th,  Galloway.     For  prisoners' 
families."     So  out  of  this  money  that  had  been  so  subscribed, 
there  certainly  was  very  soon  a  dealing  with  the  fund  not 
entirely  for  distress.   Then  in  this  same  book  D  i,  at  page  100, 
we  have  a  copy  of  the  bank  account- — the  "echo"  of  the  bank 
account — from  November  17th,  1879,  to  October  i6th,  1880. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail ;  I  have  given  instances  enough 
of  the  appropriation  of  money.     Now  there  is  also  an  account 
called  the  "Expenses  Account,"  which  deals  with  the  sum 
only  of  ;^2,648,  and  of  that  the  larger  sum — namely,  ^^1,709 — 
is  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  echo  of  the  bankers'  account. 
I  have  told  you  now  the  contents  of  D  i.     D  4,  which  deals 
with  the  same  period  of  time,  was  a  book  made  by  Maloney, 
by  direction  of  Dr.  Kenny,  and  is  an  echo  of  the  bank  account 
only,   from  February   1881  to  July  30th,  1881,  in  Maloney's 
handwriting ;  that  book  represents  a  sum,  in  its  last  account,  of 
3,000  and  odd  pounds,  and  there  is  a  previous  account  amount- 
ing to  ^14,000.     But  the  whole  of  the  entries  in  that  book 
cover  only  some  thirty  pages,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  form  only 
the  echo  of  the  bankers'  account.     The  information  you  can 
obtain  from  it  is  simply  the  fact  that  certain  cheques  were 
drawn  to  certain  people ;  and  from  some  of  them,  as  in  the 
case  I  mentioned  to  you  of  Butterfield,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  obtain  some  slight  information ;  for,  of  course,  that  is 
not  fully  entered  in  this  particular  book.     Now  I  have  men- 
tioned D  2  and  D  3,  referring  to  a  very  much  later  time.     D  2 
is  an  echo  of  the  bank  account  from  October  8th,  1881,  to 
April  ist,  1882.     It  was  begun  by  Maloney,  and  continued 
by  Mrs.  Maloney  and  Phillips.     D  3  is  what  is  termed  the 
cash-book,  and  it  is  a  cash-book  from  October  loth,  1881,  to 
November  12th,  i88i,  showing  incomings  and  outgoings  made 
out  from  counterfoils  of  cheques,  compiled  also  by  Maloney 
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and  the  clerk.     Now  these  are  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the 
Land  League  we  have  before  us. 

What  books  ought  there  to  be  in  existence?     The  sums 

that  were  dealt  with  at  this  time,  of  course,  were  very  large 

sums  indeed.    You  have  the  account  given  in  Mr.  Hardcastle's 

evidence,  and  he  speaks  of  the  receipts  from  the  loth  November, 

1879,  to   7th  September,   1882,  as  amounting,  for  the   Land 

League,   to  ;^26 1,269.     There   is   the  Organisation  Fund — 

receipts,  ;^io2,384.     Relief  Fund — receipts,  ^^71,078.     Then 

comes  the  sum  of  ;^75,355  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League.     That, 

I  understand,  would  be  money  sent  by  Egan  from  Paris  to  the 

Ladies'  Land  League,  or  most  of  it  would  come  from  Paris. 

Now  I  am  at  a  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  books, 

to  see  whether  that  does  not  come  out  of  what  is  termed  the 

Organisation  Fund,  because  I  do  not  think  you  are  aware  of 

what  Egan  received  in  Paris.     Mr.  Hardcastle  has  had  no 

access  to  those- books.     We  have  traces  of  Mr.  Egan  sending 

money  direct  from  there.     We  have  Mr.  Parnell  receiving  for 

Parliamentary  purposes — the  general  election  of  1880 — _;^2,ooo ; 

we  have  some  small  sums  paid  to  Mr.  Harris.    Therefore  there 

was  no  control  over  Egan,  and  we  know  nothing  of  what  was 

going  on,  of  the  money  that  went  from  Egan  direct  to  America. 

This  money,  I  think,  is  only  money  that  passed  through  the 

Hibernian  Bank  account,  and  of  course  is  totally  apart  from 

all  National  League  expenditure.    That  does  not  bear  so  much 

upon  this  point,  and  that  was,  of  course,  the  money  received  at 

a  later  date.     There  is  the  Land  League  ^^261, 000;  the  small 

account  ^^3,000 ;    the  National  League  account  _3^ii5,ooo; 

United   Ireland   ;^7i,ooo;   or   a   grand   total    of    ;^4S  1,000 

received. 

I  must  ask  to  qualify  what  I  said  just  now — that  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  Mr.  Egan's  receipt.  We  know  something 
about  receipts,  but  nothing  about  expenditure.  There  was 
what  has  been  called  an  audit  in  Paris.  I  may  observe  that 
this  audit  is  said  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sheehy,  and 
Mr.  Harris.  The  proof  as  it  stands  now— I  am  digressing  for 
a  moment — is  very  confirmatory  of  Le  Caron,  because  Le  Caron 
says  that  Egan  told  him  that  Sheehy  and  Harris  had  audited  it. 
Mr.  Harris  says  that  he  and  Mr.  Sheehy  made  the  audit. 
Mr.  Dillon,  as  far  as  he  recollects,  was  not  present  at  the  time. 
He  may  have  audited  separately.  Mr.  Egan  said  he  received — 
this  must  be  apart  from  Irish  receipts — ;^246,ooo,   nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  about  which  you  have  not  the 
slightest  account. 

£       s.     d- 
"  Relief  of  Distress  Fund  from  Decem- 
ber 1879  to  August  1880  "  59,178  14     3 

I  think  that  would  substantially  represent  all 
the  Relief  Fund.  I  do  not  think  any  money 
came  into  the  Relief  Fund  after  the  audit,  and  that 
of  course  bears  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

"  Land  League  Fund  to  3rd  February, 
1881"        30,825     o     7 

which  is  the  date  when  he  left  Ireland. 

"  State  Trial  Defence  Fund  ".. .         ...    21,077     8     5 

"  Receipts  in  Paris  from  4th  February, 
1881,  to  this  date,  3,294,589  francs,  at 
25  francs  20  centimes "    ...         ...         ...130,737   13     8 

"  Coupons  and  profits  on  United  States 
Government  Bonds  sold "  ...         ...      4,400  15     o 


Total...         ...         ...246,219  II   II 


Now,  that  shows  a  receipt  other  and  different  from  Irish 
receipts  in  the  account  that  is  put  in  the  schedule  to 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  evidence.  You  will  see  that  there  are  some 
lodgment  notes,  showing  where  the  receipts  came  from  up  to 
a  certain  time.  Those  were  to  the  Hibernian  Bank.  They 
could  not  be  identical  with  the  ;^i3o,ooo  received  by  Egan  in 
Paris  at  the  time  he  was  in  Paris.  And  so  this  account  grows. 
We  are  dealing  with  very,  very  large  sums  of  money.  The  lodg- 
ment slips  go  from  November  1879  ^o  June  1880.  None  were 
produced  after  that  time.  We  are  told  after  that  date  the  Irish 
lodgment  slips  could  not  be  found.  Now  one  word  about  this 
audit,  as  we  are  looking  into  this  account.  You  will  see 
Mr.  Egan  produces  this  statement  of  what  is  received,  and  that 
statement  has  been  noticed  over  and  over  again  as  a  perfect 
audit.     What  statement  did  he  produce  as  to  how  he  had  spent 
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the  money,  is  the  inquiry  which  you  must,  with  submission,  be 
the  more  interested  in  when  endeavouring  to  have  the  accounts 
of  the  League.  How  was  the  money  spent?  Well,  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  who  has  been  in  America, 
said,  no  man  would  wish  to  know ;  the  effect  of  the  words 
were — no  man  should  inquire  as  to  how  the  money  had  been 
spent.  And  I  feel  that,  if  a  political  organisation  is  entering 
into  very  active  warfare,  if  it  is  in  an  alliance  with  a  body  such 
as  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  with 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  as  the  agent  in  communication — well,  I  do 
not  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to  publish  their  account. 
And  that  is  the  very  point  we  are  urging  upon  you.  All  this  is 
left  blank,  and  where  the  money  is,  whether  with  French  banks 
in  Paris,  now,  has  been  for  some  reason  withheld.  I  have  no 
right  to  condemn  the  reason.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  but 
Mr.  Parnell  says  ther«  is  a  reason  why  he  does  not  wish  any 
account  to  be  gone  into  in  such  respect.  And  so,  all  you  have 
before  you  is  that  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Dillon,  Father  Sheehy,  were 
satisfied  by  something — you  know  not  what — produced  to  them 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan ;  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  according  to 
their  view,  and  their  intention,  was  trustee  of  the  money  that  had 
come  to  his  hand ;  but  how  the  trust  had  been  fulfilled,  or  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  trust,  in  what  direction  it  carried  this 
money,  you  are  not  told,  and  have  no  information  given  to  you 
whatever.  And  so  we  have  it,  that  in  addition  to  the  money 
that  went  to  Ireland — a  part  of  which,  no  doubt,  went  before 
Mr.  Egan's  departure  to  France,  there  are  large  sums  of  money, 
and  very  large  sums  of  money,  that  have  been  taken  to  Paris, 
that  do  not  appear  in  any  way  whatever  in  these  books.  And, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  appearing  in  any  books  we  have 
before  us,  we  are  left  in  doubt  of  what  is  the  total  receipt 
of  the  Land  League  money.  But  this  your  Lordship  has 
at  any  rate — that  of  the  ;^246,ooo  received  by  Egan, 
deducting  from  it  the  Relief  Account  of  ^£'5  9,000  and  the 
State  trial,  the  particular  Defence  P'und — still  deducting  this 
sum,  there  remains  ;^i  66,000  received  by  Egan  and  personally 
in  his  possession. 

We  have  also  money  that  goes  to  Ireland.  It  may  be  that  the 
money  that  went  to  Ireland  before  3rd  February  is  covered  by  the 
entry  in  the  Paris  audit.  A  Land  League  fund  has  been  paid  up 
to  that  date.  But  the  money  that  went  to  Ireland  after  that  date 
is  distinct  from  the  money  that  went  to  Paris — to  Egan  in  Paris 
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— and  of  course  has  to  be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  Land 
League.  You  will  see  from  the  books — the  accounts  shown 
by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  particularly  in  his  schedule  of  the  amount 
given — what  we  have  to  add  to  whatever  sum  Egan  received. 
We  have  to  add  all  the  Irish  receipts,  though,  of  course,  I  do 
not  want  to  charge  twice  over  the  moneys  received  by  the 
Land  League  and  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  Irish  receipts 
after  February  1881  to  furnish  the  Ladies'  Land  League  with 
the  bulk  of  the  ^72,000.  • 

The  result  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is  this  :  Very  large  sums  of 
money  have  reached  different  officers  of  the  Land  League, 
notably  Mr.  Egan,  and  that  of  the  expenditure  of  those  moneys 
you  have  had  no  account. 

The  exact  amount  of  sums  unaccounted  for  I  do  not  care 
to  dwell  upon,  or  to  discuss  at  great  length.  If  it  be  ^50,000 
or  _;^i  50,000,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  evil  doing  within 
the  area  of  either  of  these  amounts.  And  probably  we  are  not 
to  have  the  burden  cast  on  this  tribunal  as  to  the  exact  amount 
that  remained  unaccounted  for.  But  grave  results  remain.  I 
will  take  the  total  according  to  Mr.  Egan's  account.  I  strike 
out  all  relief  account,  although  even  there  there  is  apparently 
rhore  money  received  according  to  the  schedule  we  put  in 
evidence  than  is  accounted  for.  But  I  will  assume  that  the 
Relief  Account  and  also  the  Prisoners'  Defence  Account  have 
all  been  properly  administered,  and  the  first  observation  I  have 
to  make  upon  that  account  of  Mr.  Egan  will  be  that  he  admits 
having  received,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Land  League,  ^£'30,000 
prior  to  the  3rd  February,  1881,  ;^i3i,ooo — I  am  not  giving 
the  fractions — while  he  was  in  Paris,  and  certain  dividends  or 
receipts  amounting  to  between  ;^4,ooo  and  ;^5,ooo.  So  that 
in  the  result,  there  is  a  sum  of  ;^i  66,000  that  has  to  be 
accounted  for. 

Now,  I  believe  the  sum  is  larger,  even  upon  those  accounts, 
because  in  the  schedule  put  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  there  are 
two  accounts  mentioned  representing  the  receipts  of  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland.  It  is  under  the  head  "  Gross  Totals  of 
Ledger  Accounts;  Group  A,"  that  is,  the  Land  League  group, 
"Sullivan  and  others.  Organising  Fund,"  :£3i,5i';.  Egan, 
Biggar,  and  Kenny,  ^£14,266,  that  is  an  account  in  Mr.  Egan's 
name  partly.  If  you  will  add  those  two  together  you  get  a  sum 
of  between  ;^4S,ooo  and  ^^46,000,  which  was  the  sum,  as  far 
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as  we   can  judge,   received   in  the  Irish   accounts  prior  to 
February  1881. 

Egan's  account  for  that  period  only  goes  to  ;^3o,ooo.  The 
rest  is  received  by  him  in  Paris.  That  has  been  received  in 
Ireland,  therefore  the  difference  is  nearly  ^16,000. 

Therefore,  ^^i  66,000,  plus  the  ^15,000,  will  make 
;4i8i,ooo.     And  I  ask  what  we  have  to  account  for  that  ? 

Now  I  have  to  give  credit  of  certain  sums.  There  are 
certain  receipts  in  Ireland  through  Alexander— Alexander 
being  the  correspondent  of  Munro,  the  French  house — and 
through  Alexander  sums  were  transmitted,  which  I  shall 
assume  in  favour  of  Mr.  Egan's  account  came  from  Paris. 
They  amount  to  ^72,470.  That  was  the  transmission  from 
Paris  to  Ireland  during  the  Ladies'  Land  League  time,  and  we 
will  take  it  that  that  sum  did  come  from  Mr.  Egan.  Then  the 
audit  states  there  is  a  balance  of  ^^2  7,000,  and  if  we  add 
;^7  2,000  and  ;^2  7,000  together  with  some  fractions,  we  may 
call  it  _;^ioo,ooo.  That  sum  is  all  that  is  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Egan,  except  it  may  be  a  small  sum  which  came  to  Ireland. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  detail,  but  if  you  take  the  books 
D  I  and  D  2,  the  greatest  possible  amount  which  could  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way  comes  to  ;^i4,6o6.  I  am  giving  the 
most  liberal  view  of  that  account.  And  that  is  all  the  account 
that  is  furnished  from  any  book  of  expenditure  of  the  Land 
League  money.  So  I  say  that  the  result  remains,  that,  even  as 
respects  Mr.  Egan  and  his  expenditure,  you  have  still  a  balance 
of  ;^66,ooo— I  am  speaking  now  in  round  numbers — un- 
accounted for. 

But  will  you  look  as  to  the  ^^7  2,000  sent  to  Ireland  to  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  ?  You  also  have  no  account  of  that. 
You  know  not  where  that  money  went.  That  romantic  book 
the  Book  of  Kells,  which  these  ladies  kept,  of  course  we  know 
not  what  it  contains.  It  has  never  been  produced.  Although 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Egan  you  may  trace  the  payment  of  ;^7  2,000 
to  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  how  that  was  expended  you  know 
not. 

And  so  the  account  now  stands  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Land  League  the  whole  amount  received  by  Mr.  Egan 
alone  was  ;!^246,ooo,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 
There  was  a  further  sum  received  in  Ireland  which  has  to  be 
added,  but  substantially  striking  out  the  Relief  Account,  of 
yvhich  I  say  nothing — with  the  exception  of  this  ;^i4,ooo  which 
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I  am  putting,  as  I  say  generally,  as  an  accounted  sum — there 
has  been  no  account  given  to  you  in  any  shape  of  the  Land 
League  expenditure.     Of  course  I  do  not  now,  when  dealing 
with  the  expenditure,  stop  to  dwell  upon  that  which  I  trust 
will  be  in  your  Lordship's  mind.     But,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Egan's  method  of  expenditure  was  unchecked.     As  I  have 
already  pointed  out  to  you,  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  or  I  could 
direct  how  the  money  should  be  spent.     We  find  traces  of  the 
^2,000  for  political   purposes   given   by   Mr.    Egan   to  Mr. 
Parnell.     Mr.    Parnell's   statement  was,   I  think,  that   it  was 
rescinded.     But  no  other  witness  has  spoken  of  its  rescission. 
If  it  was  a  rescission — may  I  use  that  questionable  term? — it  was 
of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  League,  because  the  pledge  was 
given  to  America  that  no  money  should  be  spent  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes.     Therefore,  I  presume  that  would  have  had 
to  be  altered  openly  and  publicly.     We  can  find  no  trace  of  it. 
No  leader  of  the  Land  League  says  it  was  done,  and  I  do  not 
understand  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  he  was  present  when  it  was 
done.     No  newspaper  speaks  of  it,  no  record  can  be  found  of 
it.     The  importance  of  this,  of  course,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Ford's 
view,  would  be  very  great.     If  this  was  rescinded,  Mr.  Ford 
would  have  objected  to  it.     He   would   not  have  been  not 
satisfied  with  it  only,  but  he  would  have  objected  to  it.     It 
was  his  view  it  should  not  be  spent  for  parliamentary  purposes. 
And  if  it  was,  as  it  must  have  been,  rescinded  as  early  as 
March  1880,  for  that  was  the  date  of  the  General  Election  and 
of  the  money  being  paid  for  that  purpose,  there  ought  to  be 
rescission  about  that  time.     Then  it  was  that  Ford's  attention 
would  have  been  called  to  it.     But  we  know  nothing  of  Ford 
taking  any  steps  until  October  1882,  which  was  long  after  this. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  rescission  can  have 
taken  place.     We  find  him  protesting  against  the  fact  that  the 
money  should  be  spent  for  parliamentary  purposes.     I  pass, 
therefore,  from  this  account,  to  deal  again  with  that  subject 
from  which  I  passed  away  in  order  to  deal  with  these  accounts, 
namely,  the  books  and  the  documents  that  have  been  placed 
before  you.     Whatever  may  be  probable  about  these  four  books 
representing  the  whole  books  of  the  Land  League,  I  say  that 
there  is  direct  evidence  to  show  that  these  books  are  not  the 
books  of  the  Land  League  that  we  are  in  search  of.     When 
Maloney  was  examined  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  these 
four  books,  D  i,  2,  3,  and  4.     D  i  and  D  4  are  the  only  books 
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that  are  books  relating  to  the  period  before  the  suppression  of 
the  League.  That  he  explains  in  detail.  He  says  that  those 
four  books  were  all  of  them  made  up,  and  we  now  know  they 
were  an  echo  of  the  bank  book,  of  which  some  of  the  entries 
were  made  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League.  They 
have  never  been  out  of  his — Maloney's — possession  up  to  the 
time  he  left  Dublin. 

"  These  four  books  have  always  been  in  my  possession, 
at  least  they  have  been  in  my  possession  up  to  the  time  I 
left  Dublin  in  1886,  and  then  my  brother-in-law  took 
charge  of  them,  and  he  had  them  till  I  received  the  sub- 
poena from  Mr.  Soames." 

And  that  would  be  in" the  nature  of  things,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  was  working  upon  two  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League.  And  therefore  we  find,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  or  so  far  as  we  can  suggest  from  any  one  that  was  called, 
that  Maloney  had  possession  of  these  books.  Now  I  wish  to 
compare  that  with  Mr.  Campbell's  letter,  of  October  i8th,  to 
Dr.  Kenny : — 

"Yours  received.  Mr.  O'C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will 
proceed  to  London  to-day.  I  will  go  by  Liverpool,  and 
bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace  Chambers,  and  I 
shall  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin 
as  you  request." 

What  books  are  they  ?  Those  are  the  books  we  have 
sought  for  in  vain.  They  are  not  the  books  that  were  in 
Maloney's  possession.  These  books  were  at  Liverpool.  What 
men  would  have  been  required  to  carry  about  these  ttvo  books — 
for  we  must  reduce  them  to  those^-D  i  and  D  4  ?  What  men 
would  be  required  to  go  to  Liverpool  to  carry  them  about  ? 
But  even  if  they  had  required  men  to  take  charge  of  such 
books,  those  books  did  not  go  to  Liverpool.  And  those  books, 
we  suggest  to  you,  were  the  records  of  the  Land  League — per- 
haps the  cash  book  of  which  Dr.  Kenny  spoke — and  those 
books  which  were  so  carefully  guarded  that  men  specially  went 
to  Liverpool  with  them  have  never  been  produced  to  you. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  not  thought  it  right  to  tell  you  what  these 
books  were.  '  He  knows  what  books  they  were.  Those  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  must  know  what  they  were. 
And  it  is  surprising  to  think,  when  we  are  asking  for  the  books 
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that  were  removed  to  Liverpool  for  some  purpose,  that  the 
books  in  Maloney's  possession  are  all  that  were  produced. 

I  wish  to  occupy  as  little  time  as  I  can  with  detail,  but 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kenny  that  there  was  a  cash-book 
which  we  have  not  got.  Mr.  Phillips  spoke  of  two  large  sacks 
full  of  documents  given  to  Mrs.  Maloney.  There  is  a  list  given 
by  Phillips  of  documents  given  to  different  clerks.  There  is 
proof  of  a  van-load  of  documents  and  furniture  going  to 
Frederick  Street,  the  street  we  heard  of  as  where  Mr.  Sexton 
lodged.  And  so  whilst  Mr.  Davitt  is  speaking  of  thousands  of 
letters  received,  whilst  Mr.  Phillips  tells  you  of  the  large  number 
which  arrived  every  morning,  whilst  we  have  all  this  proof  of 
documents  and  proof  of  their  existence,  whilst  we  have  Mr. 
Campbell's  letter  showing  his  plan  as  to  their  safety,  all  we  have 
seen  is  these  four  small  books,  and  now  some  few  documents 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  You  will  recollect  that  the  documents 
are  few  in  number,  and  came  almost  accidentally  into  the 
possession  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper.  At 
the  time  of  the  dislocation  of  the  Land  League  some  papers 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  the  clerk,  Mr.  Phillips.  It  was  an- 
ticipated there  would  be  a  visit  from  the  police,  and  there  was 
such  a  visit,  and  a  small  bag  was  placed  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  so  as 
to  avoid  discovery,  upon  a  wardrobe ;  the  papers  did  avoid 
discovery,  and  Mr.  Phillips  long  afterwards  gave  them  up  as 
they  were.  As  I  say,  they  were  very  few  in  number,  only  it 
so  happens  that,  though  only  a  small  parcel,  they  contaih  im- 
portant matter.  I  am  putting  to  your  Lordships,  especially  after 
hearing  Mr.  Ferguson's  account,  that  these  documents  which 
accidentally  came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  now  made 
them  public  would  have  found  repetition  in  that  vastness  of 
record  that  has  been  disposed  of  in  some  way  or  other,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  you,  after  having  your  attention  called  to  Mr. 
Ferguson's  evidence,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
documents  that  have  not  been  produced  before  you  would,  as 
these  documents  do,  establish  that  crime  was  brought  to  the 
cognisance  of  the  central  body  of  the  Land  League,  and  that 
the  central  body  not  only  did  not  discourage  this  crime,  but 
that  it  so  far  encouraged  it  as  certainly  to  compensate  those 
who  had  committed  it. 

These  documents  were  proved  under  three  different  heads ; 
some  of  them  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness  Farragher 
for  identification  of  handwriting,  which  will  appear  set  out  in 
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his  evidence ;  others  were  produced  by  Mr.  Soames  directly, 
and  there  was  comparison  of  handwriting,  so  that  particular 
proof  was  not  required  for  them  ;  the  Butterfield  document 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Soames  later  than  the  others, 
and  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Louden  and  was  proved.  1 
will  pass  very  quickly  over  these  documents,  and  refer  to  those 
which  are  more  important,  as  I  regard  them,  than  the  others. 
The  first  I  will  refer  to  very  briefly  indeed  is  under  the  date  of 
September  19th,  1881.  I  put  it  in  to  show  that  at  that  time 
the  secretaries  of  the  branches  of  the  League  were  sending  in 
their  applications  to  J.  P.  Quinn.  The  branch  League  resolu- 
tion was  asking  the  writer,  O'Rourke,  to  write — 

"  For  some  assistance  for  three  labourers,  who  refused 
to  work  a  threshing  machine  for  Mr.  Robert  McCowen, 
merchant,  Tralee,  on  a  farm  from  which  a  poor  tenant, 
named  Pat  Slattery,  was  recently  evicted  (and  all  his  crops, 
including  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay,  confiscated)  by  Julia 
Thompson,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  John 
Hurly,  and  on  which  farm  a  Land  League  Labour  and 
Indignation  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Sunday  next  to 
protest  against  her  cruel  conduct,  not  only  towards  poor 
Slattery,  but  other  victims  to  her  tyrannical  and  diabolical 
rule  while  guardian  over  this  property.  Those  poor  labour- 
ing men  deserve  the  greatest  credit,  as  through  their 
patriotic  action  Mr.  McGowen's  machine  had  to  return 
to  Tralee  again,  and  nobody  in  the  locality  would  work  it 
or  help  to  thresh  the  corn.  Their  names  are  Thomas 
Dowling,  Barra ;  Michael  Kelleher,  Barra ;  John  Riordan, 
Barra.  A  cheque  as  soon  as  possible,  made  payable  to 
me,  for  the  relief  of  those  brave  fellows,  will  be  faithfully 
received,  immediately  distributed,  and  acknowledged." 

Then  there  is  a  postcript  in  respect  to  Mr.  Sexton,  which  I 
do  not  know  is  very  material.  The  next  is  also  addressed  to 
Mr.  Quinn,  from  Kiltimagh  : — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  this  branch  to 
make  an  apphcation  to  you  for  a  grant  on  behalf  of  one 
Thomas  Golding,  a  herd,  who  was  dismissed  for  refusing 
to  take  care  of  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Dominick  Murtagh, 
which  was  twice  cleared.  I  trust  that  you  will  consider 
his  case,  as  he  gave  in  without  scarcely  any  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  him." 
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Here  is  expressive  language.  "  He  gave  in,"  that  is,  the 
tenant  gave  in,  "without  scarcely  any  pressure."  Gave  in 
to  whom  ? — To  the  Land  League,  under  that  gentle  pressure 
of  which  we  have  heard  very  much  in  this  case. 

This  is  another  letter  to  J.  P.  Quinn  : — 

"The  enclosed  letter  received  from  Mr.  Phelan,  a 
member  of  our  Executive,  inquiring  as  to  the  case  of 
Hickey,  a  cottier  and  labourer,  who  was  evicted  some 
short  time  ago.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Executive  made 
him  a  grant.  Mr.  Arthur  Usher  refuses  to  give  him  his 
potatoes,  and  I  am  just  informed  that  the  labourers  of  the 
district  refuse  digging  the  evicted  man's  potatoes  for  the 
landlord,  and  that  placards  are  posted  up  threatening 
death  to  any  one  that  does  so.  I  have  also  heard  that 
another  labourer,  who  went  lately  to  reside  in  the  evicted 
man's  house,  was  also  threatened.  The  matter  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  excitement.  A  little  relief  would  be  the 
means  just  now  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  League 
in  this  district." 

I  have  read  that  partly  for  you  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
endorsement  at  that  time  on  the  12th  September,  1881,  is 
"J.  F."  or  John  Ferguson.  Only  one  more  letter  on  this  matter 
will  I  refer  to,  also  addressed  to  Quinn  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  know  from  you  if  we  could 
get  any  assistance  for  a  few  labourers  whose  employers 
refuse  to  employ  them  at  the  terms  recommended  by  the 
Land  League." 

(Your  Lordship  sees  that  was  a  new  method  of  authority.) 

"I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  there  was  but  one  of 
these  employers  Land  Leaguers,  and  we  got  him  expelled. 
All  the  labourers  of  this  place  were  out  on  strike  a  few 
months  since,  and  we  promised  the  support  of  the  League 
to  the  labourers  who  would  not  get  the  terms  recommended 
by  the  League  at  the  time.  A  little  practical  assistance  in 
this  way  to  the  labourers  would  have,  I  know,  in  this 
parish  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  sympathy  of 
the  labourers  to  the  Land  League  more  than  all  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell  or  Michael  Davitt  ever  made. 
Poor  fellows,  they  have  not  the  intelligence  or  patience 
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to  see  the  future.  I  would  be  very  glad  that  something 
would  be  done  for  them,  that  we  may  be  at  all  events  one 
united  people.  Once  they  find  they  are  recognised  by 
the  '  Executive '  it  will  do  them.  There  is  also  a  smith  in 
the  parish  who  has  refused  to  work  for  a  boycotted  land- 
grabbing  farmer.  He  was  a  large  customer  of  his,  and 
the  poor  man  has  a  large  family.  We  would  like  that  he 
also  got  something,  if  possible." 

Then  there  is  the  red  ink  note : — 

"  As  the  Branch  advised,  we  give  ;^s,  but  cannot  as 
yet  take  strikes  into  consideration.  We  also  give  ;£^ 
to  the  smith." 

That  is  from  the  Land  League. 

The  next  letter  in  date  is  the  Butterfield  letter,  as  we  have 
termed  it,  signed  by  William  Doriss,  whose  position  in  the  Land 
League  you  will  remember  : — 

"The  Executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assist- 
ance in  the  case.  They  have  directed  me  to  send  your 
statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire  what  the  costs 
of  the  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners  should  subscribe  half  the 
expense. — Yours  faithfully." 

The  memorandum  is  written  by  Mr.  Butterfield  : — 

"  Three  men  are  in  gaol  on  the  charge  of  intimidation 
and  house-breaking,  now  waiting  their  trial  at  Mullingar 
Assizes,  the  5  th  December.  I  must  have  a  promise  that 
a  grant  will  be  made  for  their  families,  and  they  will  be 
defended  by  counsel  sent  by  Executive.  ^2  each  would 
be  well  received,  and  they  are  really  deserving. — 8th 
November,  1881. — John  Butterfield.— The  prisoners  are 
seven  weeks  in  gaol." 

I  have  referred  to  this  before,  but  I  say  it  is  a  sad  record 
to  find  that  these  are  the  responsible  body  of  men  who  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  told  you,  and  who  Mr. 
Davitt  told  you,  were  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Ireland,  and  that 
by  one  of  them,  without  inquiry  as  to  guilt  or  innocence,  this 
statement  is  made,  "  Those  men  are  really  deserving."  Those 
men  were  charged  with  intimidation  and  house-breaking,  which 
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means,  of  Course,  proceeding  to  a  man's  house  and  intimi- 
dating him  by  means  moral  or  physical,  and  then  without 
inquiry  as  to  the  guilt,  but  upon  this  statement  that  they  are 
in  gaol  upon  this  charge  of  intimidation  and  house-breaking, 
money  is  to  be  given  to  defend  them,  and  counsel  are-to  be 
found  for  them  by  the  Executive,  because,  as  the  organiser, 
Mr.  Butterfield,  says,  they  are  really  deserving  men. 

Then  there  is  another  letter  which  shows  the  system  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  the  tenants  were  not 
voluntary  actors  in  the  contest  that  was  being  carried  on 
against  landlordism. 

"  Now  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Brennan's  cow  and 
donkey  were  seized  on  yesterday  under  said  writs,  and  are 
now  in  the  pound,  and  will  be  sold  at  Kiltimagh  in  a  few 
days'  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  the 
promise  you  have  made  in  giving  the  aid  we  require  for 
these  tenants.  I  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  trust  you  will  not  fail  in  giving 
the  necessary  aid.  All  the  tenants  require  is  the  costs 
attending  the  suit,  as  it  is  with  these  conditions  they 
allowed  proceedings  to  go  on." 

A  similar  letter,  also  written  by  the  secretary  of  a  Branch 
League,  says  this  ; — 

"  Breen's  men  are  determined  good  Leaguers,  and  able 
to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time,  but  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  put  out  sooner  than  surrender.  I  await  your  reply  as 
soon  as  convenient." 

The  letter  was  an  application  for  a  counsel  to  defend  the 
case  at  New  Ross  Quarter  Sessions  on  behalf  of  the  men 
served  with  ejectment  by  the  landlord.  Another  letter,  of 
the  22nd  October,  says — 

"  Gentlemen, — Whereas  the  legal  costs  in  the  case 
of  the  Lenicon  estate  tenants,  William,  James,  John,  and 
Edward  Rayencroft,  together  with  Thomas  Aldridge,  is 
still  unsettled  or  not  considered  by  you.  It  is  hard  for  us 
here  in  Ballydehob  to  stand  the  attacks  of  those  parties 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  out  on  consideration 
of  being  paid  their  costs  while  those  matters  are  franked 
elsewhere." 
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There  is  a  postscript  whicli  brings  it  home  to  Mr.  Parnell 
to  some  extent. 

"  At  the  last  demonstration  in  the  city  of  Cork,  as 
H.  P.  Mahoney,  ex-suspect  of  Ballydehob,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Parnell,  he  said  to  him  that  he'd  see  about 
the  matter  I  refer  to,  as  those  parties  are  Protestants,  and 
are  very  numerous  in  this  locality.  Unless  those  costs  are 
paid  it  will  cause  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
of  those  parties." 

And  again  on  the  24th  October : — 

"  Cosgrove  would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his 
landlord  were  it  not  that  he  relied  on  the  promises  of  the 
League." 

My  Lords,  I  have  taken  examples  of  these  documents  very 
briefly,  but,  of  course,  we  have  still  to  deal  with  one  important 
document,  and  that  is  a  letter  that  no  one  can  doubt,  read  by 
the  light  of  Ferguson's  evidence,  is  a  letter  full  of  grave 
importance.     I  will  read  from  the  original  letter  : — 

"  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private 
character  which  I  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was 
in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  the 
men,  from  a  shot,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him 
^4  to  go  to  Cork  for  medical  attendance.  Another  man 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  was  laid  up  for  a 
month.  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctors  and 
myself  and  the  members  of  that  society.  I  may  inform 
you  that  the  said  parties  cannot  afford  to  suffer.  If  it 
were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  list  would  be  opened  at 
once  for  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other 
man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaw  grazed.  Hoping  you 
will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your  way  to  making  a  grant 
which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the  Rev.  John 
O'Callahgan,  C.C, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Timothy  Horan." 

I  first  have  to  ask  who  is  the  writer  of  this  letter,  and 
under  what  circumstances  did  he  write  it  ?  The  signatory  to 
that  letter  is  Timothy  Horan.  We  learn  who  this  man  is  from 
two  witnesses,  Thomas  O'Connor  and  Inspector  Davis,  and  I 
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am  asking  you  to  see  the  condition  of  Castleisland  as  shown 
by  the  evidehce  of  those  two  witnesses,  and  then  we  see  what 
this  letter  meant.  Thomas  O'Connor  was  one  of  those 
witnesses  who  comes  under  the  head  of  the  name  Informer.  I 
read  this  letter  as  corroboration  of  O'Connor's  evidence,  and  I 
ask  that  O'Connor's  evidence  be  read  too,  as  throwing  light 
upon  this  letter. 

(Q.)  "  Do  you  remember  any  persons  who  took  part  in 
that  kind  of  discussion? — (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Mention  the 
names. — (A.)  Patrick  Kenny,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Tim 
Horan,  the  secretary;  I  remember  them  three.  (Q.)  I 
think  you  added  that  Timothy  Horan  was  the  secretary  of 
the  branch  ? — (A.)  Yes,  he  was  the  secretary.  (Q.)  Was 
Timothy  Horan  secretary  of  the  branch  from  the  be- 
ginning?— (A.)  He  was  as  far  as  I  know.  (Q.)  Just 
answer  my  question ;  yes  or  no,  if  you  please.  Did  you, 
at  any  time,  hear  of  an  inner  circle  or  body  ? — (A.)  I  did. 
(Q.)  Were  you  at  any  time  invited  to  join  it? — (A.)  Yes. 
(0  Did  you  join  it? — (A.)  I  did  in  a  way.  (Q.)  When, 
please? — {A.)  Some  time,  I  think,  in  December  1880. 
(Q.)  What  was  the  inner  circle  called? — (^.)  They  were 
known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  '  the  Boys.'  (Q.)  How 
did  you  come  to  join  it? — {A.)  Well,  two  boys,  members, 
or  who  said  they  were  members — who  told  me  they  were 
members — used  to  be  often  asking  me  to  join.  (Q.)  Two 
men  who  told  you  they  were  members  of  '  the  Boys '  ? — 
(A.)  They  told  me  they  were  members." 

Then  he  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  who  asked  him  to 
join,  Twiss  and  Connor.     They  said  to  him — 

"  It  would  be  a  proud  thing  to  be  a  soldier  of  Parnell's, 
and  that  I  would  get  a  little  pay  for  doing  nearly  nothing. 
(Q.)  Did  you  consent  or  not? — {A.)  After  some  time  I 
consented.  (Q.)  Just  answer  yes  or  no,  please.  Had  you 
heard  anything  about  '  the  Boys  '  being  sworn  ? — {A.)  I 
heard  they  were  sworn ;  they  told  me  they  were  sworn. 
(Q.)  After  you  consented  to  join  were  you  taken  any- 
where ? — {A.)  I  was  taken  into  the  secretary's  room,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  secretary.  (Q.)  Was  that  in  the 
same  place  as  the  meetings  were  held  at,  or  a  different 
place  ? — {A.)  At   his    own   house.     (Q.)  You    mean    at 
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Timothy  Horan's  house  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  were 
there? — (A.)  No  one  but  himself]  no  one  but  Timothy 
Horan.  (Q.)  Who  took  you  there?- — (A.)  George  Twiss 
and  John  Connor.  (Q.)  Did  they  go  in  with  you? — (A.) 
They  did.  (Q.)  Now,  did  anybody  say  anything  ?  Did 
Twiss  say  anything,  or  did  Connor  say  anything? — (A.) 
Twiss  said,  '  Tim,'  " 

(I  presume  that  is  to  Horan), 

'  this  fellow  is  all  right,  and  we  want  one,  or  him,  in  his 
district.'  (Q.)  What  was  your  district ;  I  mean  where  were 
you  living? — (^.)  The  parish  of  Killentierna.  ((2.)  Now 
you  can  tell  me,  was  there  any  one  boy  or  member  of  this 
circle  which  you  joined,  in  your  district  at  that  time  ? — (A.) 
No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  (Q.)  What  did  Horan  say  ? — 
(A.)  'All  right.'" 

Then  my  friend  goes  back  about  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  paid  their  rent.  When  these  names  were  mentioned  at 
these  meetings  the  witness  said  : — 

"  It  was  said  that  they  were  bad,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  put  off  the  face  of  the  earth — the  ground — something 
of  that." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  mention  several  attacks,  and  a 
collection  of  men.  He  speaks  of  dealing  with  a  Mrs.  Horan, 
and  putting  her  back. 

(Q.)  "Were  you  paid  for  the  part  you  took  in  this 
putting  back  Mrs.  Horan? — (A.)  I  received  6s.  (Q.) 
Who  from? — {A.)  From  the  secretary,  Timothy  Horan." 

Then  I  refer  to  this  man's  evidence  about  a  person  named 
Cullotty  :— 

(Q.)  "Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Castleisland 
branch  on  the  Sunday  ? — {A. )  I  was.  (Q.)  Was  anything  said 
about  Cullotty  at  that  meeting? — (A.)  Yes,  a  tenant  came 
in,  and  he  showed  a  writ,  and  he  said  that  Cullotty  came 
with  the  bailiff  that  served  the  writ,  and  pointed  out  his 
house  to  him.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  whether,  beyond 
saying  that  Cullotty  had  pointed  out  the  house  to  the 
bailiff,  he  said  anything  more,  or  anything  more  was  said 
then? — (A.)  Well,  the  committee  retired.     (Q.)  The  cora- 
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mittee  retired  ? — {A.)  Yes,  to  another  room — their  private 
room.  (Q.)  The  committee  retired.  Did  anybody  accom- 
pany the  committee  when  they  retired — any  priest  ? — (A.) 
Yes,  Father  O'Callaghan ;  but  I  think  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee.  (Q.)  Father  O'Callaghan  was  there, 
and  you  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — (A.) 
He  might  be  the  chairman  ;  I  cannot  be  sure  at  the  time. 
(Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  tenant's  name  who  brought 
the  writ? — (A.)  John  Brosnan.  (Q.)  Did  the  committee 
come  back  into  the  room  after  they  had  been  away  some 
few  minutes  ? — {A.)  They  did.  (Q.)  Did  the  chairman  or 
Father  O'Callaghan  say  anything  when  they  came  back 
into  the  room  ? — (A.)  Well,  he  smiled,  and  he  said  they 
all  knew  Cullotty  ;  that  he  was  an  ugly  man,  and  that  he 
would  be  soon  uglier,  and  he  told  Brosnan  not  to  let  the 
writ  trouble  him  ;  that  he  would  have  satisfaction." 

This  man  O'Connor's  evidence  on  this  point  is  confirmed 
by  Inspector  Davis.  This  inspector  was  one  of  whom  Mr. 
John  O'Connor  spoke  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  a  person 
who,  even  from  his  point  of  view,  could  be  relied  upon.  Davis 
says  : — 

"  About  the  year  1882,  I  think,  I  first  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  organisation  and  how  it  was  got  up. 
(Q.)  What  brought  it  to  your  attention? — (A.)  My  in- 
quiries as  to  how,  in  the  course  of  so  short  a  time,  a  large 
district  like  this  could  become  so  disorganised,  that  such 
a  state  of  disorder  should  exist  in  it.  (Q.)  And  what  did 
you  discover  ? — {A.)  I  discovered  that  in  the  Land  League 
there  was  an  inner  circle  which  organised  the  Fenians  of 
the  district  into  a  Land  League  police ;  to  carry  out  the 
behests  of  the  League.  I  told  that  to  the  Cowper  Com- 
mission.    It  is  not  published  in  the  report." 

Then  one  word  more  about  this  Father  O'Callaghan.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Darby  Kenny,  who 
was  the  president  of  the  Castleisland  branch,  and  was  called  by 
my  learned  friends.     Mr.  Justice  Smith  asked  this  : — 

"  Is  Father  O'Callaghan  there  now  at  Castleisland  ? — 
(A.)  For  the  name  of  the  farm  and  the  parish,  there  are 
several  of  that  name.  (Q.)  But  a  clergyman? — (A.)  Yes. 
{Q.)  Is   he  there   now  ? — {A.)  No.     {Q.)  Do  you  know 
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where  he  is  ? — {A.)  In  the  western  part  of  the  diocese. 
{Mr.  Atkinson}j  In  the  same  diocese  ? — (^.)  Yes." 

Then  this  is  put  to  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  : — 

"Is  Father  Callaghan  alive? — (v4.)  I  could  not  tell 
you ;  if  you  mean  Father  Callaghan  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  these  books,  he  is  alive.  (Q.)  I  mean  Father 
O'Callaghan  referred  to  by  O'Connor  ? — {A.)  Did  he  refer 
to  Father  O'Callaghan?  then  that  is  the  same  Father 
O'Callaghan.  (^.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  clergyman 
referred  to  in  Horan's  letter ;  do  you  recollect  ? — (A!) 
That  is  the  same  clergyman.  It  was  to  that  incident  I 
thought  you  were  directing  my  attention." 

Now  I  think  I  have  cleared  the  ground  so  far.  We  have 
proved  that  in  this  Castleisland  district  in  1881  there  were 
outrages  taking  place,  that  there  was,  according  to  Mr.  Davis, 
an  inner  circle  of  the  Land  League,  at  a  later  date,  I  admit,  but 
at  some  time  carrying  out  the  decrees  and  objects  of  the  Land 
League.  According  to  O'Connor  there  was  in  1881  a  society 
or  body  called  "the  Boys,"  who  were,  as  he  has  in  detail  given 
you  an  account,  carrying  out  the  Land  League  decrees ;  and 
they,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  attended  the  committee  of  the 
Land  League,  and  on  one  particular  occasion  acting  with  them 
was  this  Reverend  Father  O'Callaghan  ;  and  then  the  secretary 
of  that  branch,  Timothy  Horan,  writes  that  letter  to  the  Central 
League  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  money  to  be  given  to 
those  men  to  whom  again  I  have  to  refer.  That  letter  reached 
the  Central  League,  and  having  reached  the  Central  League,  we 
have  upon  it  "J.  F.,  ;^6,  12th  October,  1881."  Now,  knowing 
that  that  is  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  a  conspicuous  leader  amongst 
the  Land  Leaguers,  acting  in  this  office  by  virtue  of  his  position 
upon  the  executive  committee,  we  have  the  statement  that  this 
letter  being  read  in  all  its  sad  and  disgraceful  terms,  he  who  repre- 
sented this  Land  League,  who  was  carrying  out  the  business  of 
the  office,  and  was  fulfilling  the  duties  cast  upon  the  executive 
committee,  gives  answer  to  this  application  that  the  criminal 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  manner  mentioned  here  was  to  be 
paid,  or  those  criminals  were  to  be  paid,  the  sum  of  ;^6  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Land  League,  and  they  were  so  paid.  I  may  be 
told  this  is  an  isolated  instance,  even  if  we  are  not  entitled  to  add 
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the  Butterfield  case  to  it.  It  is  not  so.  It  may  be  a  separate 
and  distinct  instance  so  far  as  we  produce  the  letter  and  show 
its  terms  ;  but  Mr.  Ferguson  has  had  to  give  his  explanation  of 
this  matter,  and  he  tells  in  detail  how  it  was  that  he  came  to 
vote  this  money,  and  upon  what  principle  he  acted  in  allowing 
it  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Ferguson's  evidence  is  that  he  gave  it  on 
behalf  of  the  League,  it  may  be  in  accordance,  as  he  says,  with 
the  views  of  his  colleagues ;  he  gave  it  not  as  an  exceptional 
instance ;  but  he  gave  it,  there  being  other  letters  of  a  like 
character,  some  of  which  were  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
some  in  the  negative.  And  then  when  questioned  he  says,  "  I 
would  not  do  it  again  if  I  were  (pointing  to  the  counsel  who 
examined  him)  a  lawyer,  because  I  might  bring  the  Land 
League  into  a  position  of  difficulty ;  but,  speaking  for  myself 
personally,  read  that  letter  as  you  will,  I  would  do  the  same 
thing,  and  I  would  give  money  again  to  the  man  who  appealed 
to  me  on  behalf  of  him."  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  said  he  would  give  it  in  the  way  of  medical  charity 
certainly ;  not  in  the  way  of  rewarding  crime ;  but  if  so,  it 
was  medical  charity  given  to  men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
some  outrage,  and  given  after  the  medical  advice  had  been 
obtained,  and  after  it  had  been  paid  for,  and  to  repay  them  the 
money  that  had  already  been  expended.  If  the  men  had  been 
lying  upon  the  roadside,  and  it  had  been  said,  "  That  man  is  a 
murderer.  AVill  you  let  him  die,  or  will  you  ask  a  surgeon  to 
attend  to  him  ?  "  a  man  might  say  for  many  reasons,  "  Let  his 
life  be  saved,  and  I  will  see  that  a  surgeon  attends  to  him." 
But  that  is  not  the  position  here.  The  men  had  been  to  Cork, 
and  had  obtained  the  medical  advice.  There  was  no  saving  of 
life,  and  no  act  of  charity  of  any  kind  ;  it  was  to  repay  the 
money  which  some  one  had  expended,  and  some  one  had  found  : 
and  whether  it  was  for  medical  advice  or  however  it  may  be, 
the  result  was  the  payment  went  to  the  men  who  had  probably 
committed  or  attempted  to  commit  a  foul  crime. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  propositions  I  have  made. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  cross-examined,  and  it  was  put  to  him  as  to 
what  he  thought  this  letter  meant,  and  his  first  proposition  is 
that  he  thought  the  people  referred  to  might  have  been  injured 
by  the  police  in  Ireland,  just  as  at  Mitchelstown.  Then  the 
terms  of  the  letter  are  pointed  out  to  him ;  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  a  private  character.  "  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the 
doctor,  myself,  and  the  members  of  that  society;"  and  it  is 
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asked,  If  these  people  had  been  the  victims  of  outrage,  why 
should  they  be  kept  so  secret  ?  My  Lords,  I  think  he  was 
driven  from  that  proposition.  Then  he  proceeds  to  express 
his  views  upon  this  matter. 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  inquire  or  did  you  care  what  that  society 
who  knew  the  patients  was  ? — (A.)  Possibly  not.  If  they 
were  wounded,  I  would  have  relieved  them  all  the  same. 
(<2.)  That  now  you  say  in  the  box? — {A.)  1  would  with- 
out a  doubt  to-morrow.  (Q.)  To-day  sufifices.  These 
people  being  engaged  in  crime  so  that  their  names  would 
only  be  known  to  themselves,  the  doctor,  and  some  society, 
without  inquiry  would  you  assist  them  ? — (A.)  If  they 
were  engaged  in  crime  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  assist 
them.  Even  then,  perhaps,  it  might  be  an  act  of  charity, 
but  not  for  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League  to  assist 
them.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  for  yourself  ? — {A.)  Personally 
I  would  assist  them,  even  if  they  had  been  engaged  in 
crime,  to  medical  assistance,  if  no  other  could  be  got. 
(Q.)  And  may  I  take  it  if  you  were  acting  on  the  execu- 
tive of  the'  Land  League  to-day,  and  this  letter  came  to 
you  as  it  is,  you  would  do  as  you  have  done  and  vote 
money  for  these  men  without  further  inquiry  ? — {A.)  No  ; 
except  in  the  matter  of  implicating  the  Land  League ;  I 
would  most  assuredly  try  to  avoid  it.  (Q.)  But  you  did 
it  as  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
(A.)  So  it  seems.  (Q.)  And  you  would  do  it  again  as 
such  ? — (A.)  No ;  I  would  do  it  on  my  own  responsibility 
individually,  but  not  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League  if  I 
thought  that  there  was  any  complication  that  would  put 
the  Land  League  off  the  legal  ground  we  wanted  to  be 
on." 

(You  will  see  this  is  not  a  question  of  morality.) 

(Q.)  "Why  would  you  not  do  it  as  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  ? — (A.)  In  Ireland,  my  Lord,  we  are  bound 
to  sympathise  with  men  who  are  doing  things  that  under  a 
constitutionally  governed  country  we  dare  not  and  would 
not  sympathise  with." 

What  does  that  somewhat  abstract  answer  mean?  That 
these  are  things  he  could  not  sympathise  with  if  done  in  Eng- 
land.    Why  not,  if  the  men  had  been  shot  by  the  police  ?     It 
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was  because  they  were  acts  of  crime,  he  could  not  sympathise 
with  them.     Your  Lordship  says — 

"We  have  to  deal  with  what  is  legal? — (A.)  Exactly. 
(Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you,  under  the  term  doing  things 
which  you  would  not  do  where  there  was  constitutional 
Government  include,  or  do  you  not  include  crime  ? — {A.) 

Crime  is  not ((2-)  Do  you  or  do  you  not,  first? — {A.) 

I  answer  in  the  words  of  Kendall  Bushe,  who  was  my 
authority  upon  the  matter:  'Pass  this  law  in  1801,  and 
resistance  to  English  law  becomes  the  duty  of  Ireland 
through  the  coming  ages.'  " 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  morality,  the  political  morality,  o 
one  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League.  In  answer  to  that 
question,  "  Do  you  draw  the  line  at  crime  ? "  the  abstract 
answer  is  "  resistance  to  the  law "  (that  is,  the  law  which 
punishes  murder,  or  whatever  the  law  may  be)  "  becomes  the 
duty  of  Ireland  through  the  coming  ages."  Your  Lordship 
said — 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  concrete  question  like 
this,  whether  this  money  was  paid  to  people  whom  you 
knew  or  suspected  to  be  dealing  with  crime  ? — {A.)  I  am 
dealing  with  crime  only.  We  cannot  accept  we  are 
criminal  when  we  are  sympathising  with  our  wounded 
countrymen,  even  when  they  have  gone  beyond  what  is 
called  law." 

My  Lords,  this  is  a  terrible  doctrine  to  read  as  proceeding ' 
from   one  who  bore  the  responsibility  affecting  him.     "  We 
cannot  accept  we  are  criminal  when  we  are  sympathising  with 
our  wounded  countrymen,  even  when  they  have  gone  beyond 
what  is  called  law." 

{Q.)  "And  even  when  they  have  committed  crime? — 
{A.)  It  is  argued  Mitchelstown  was  crime.  I  deny  it. 
{Q.)  I  am  asking  you  in  relation  to  this  letter.  I  call  your 
attention  again  to  the  words,  '  No  one  knows  the  patients, 
but  the  doctor,  and  myself,  and  the  members  of  that 
society.'  With  that  in  your  knowledge,  did  you  think  the 
patients  had  committed  crime  or  not? — {A.)  I  did  not 
think  they  had  committed  crime.  {Q.)  In  your  view, 
what  did  you  think  they  had  done  ? — {A.)  That  they  had 
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been  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  which  the  League 
would  require  them  to  carry  out,  that  is  to  say,  some  of 
those  purposes  that  came  within  our  rules,  but  which  the 
police  would  baton  them  for.  (Q.)  One  moment.  They 
had  been  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  League  ; 
what  purposes  ? — (A.)  Gathering  at  a  public  meeting  to 
be  dispersed  by  violence.  (Q.)  Then  why  should  it  be 
that  the  matter  must  be  kept  secret,  and  that  'no  one 
knows  the  patients,  but  the  doctor,  and  myself,  and  the 
members  of  that  society'  ? — (A.)  Because  if  any  others  had 
known  they  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  police.  {Q^ 
The  term  is,  '  if  it  were  a  public  affair.'  Was  not  Mitchels- 
town  a  public  affair  ? — (A.)  There  were  many  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  as  Mitchelstown  that  were  not  public 
meetings.  (Q.)  That  is  the  example  you  gave  me,  sir? — 
(A.)  Yes,  I  give  you  another.  (Q.)  But  '  if  it  were  a 
public  affair,'  did  that  convey  to  you  it  was  a  batoning  at 
a  public  meeting  ? — (A.)  No  persons  but  the  society  might 
know  who  was  wounded.  (Q.)  What  society? — (A.)  I  do 
not  know.  (Q.)  Never  inquired? — (No  answer.)  (Q.) 
And  never  cared? — (No  answer.)  (Q-)  'One  other  man 
escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaws  grazed.'  Now,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, I  ask  you  is  this  all  the  explanation  you  have  got  to 
give  of  this  letter  and  the  transaction  ? — {A.)  Yes.  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  thing  about  the  letter.  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Horan  and  never  heard  of  him.  (Q.)  Are  the 
views  you  have  just  expressed,  as  far  as  you  know,  the 
views  entertained  by  your  colleagues,  the  executive  of  the 
Land  League  ? — (A.)  I  should  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  agree  with  me ;  some  might  not.  (Q.)  As  far  as 
you  know,  did  your  colleagues  acting  on  the  1 2th  October 
agree  with  you  ? — (A.)  I  cannot  say.  One  or  two  who 
were  present  would  probably  recommend  that,  and  I  in- 
itialled it  as  chairman.  (Q.)  Have  you  any  idea  that  any 
one  ever  did  object  to  such  a  vote  as  this  on  such  an 
application? — (A.)  I  have  known  many  votes  rejected.  I 
have  known  many  letters  refused.  (Q.)  Have  you  had 
many  similar  applications  ? — (A.)  We  have  had  applica- 
tions which  we  considered  wrong.  (Q.)  Similar? — (A.) 
Yes,  similar  if  you  hke.  (Q.)  Many? — (A.)  Well,  several 
in  my  knowledge ;  several  that  came  while  I  was  there. 
I  know  we  refused  applications.     (Q.)  Of  a  similar  charac. 
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ter? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Can  you  assist  the  Commission  by 
telling  them  where  the  similar  applications  could  be  found? 
—(A.)  No,  I  cannot.  (Q.)  I  may  take  it  that  you  say 
there  were  many  similar  applications.  Some,  I  under- 
stand you,  were  granted  and  some  refused  ? — (A.)  Some 
were  granted  and  some  refused.  (Q.)  Were  those  that 
were  granted  equally  pointing  to  what  I  have  called  crime, 
or  less  so  than  this  ? — (A.)  If  it  had  been  for  me'dical 
assistance — if  that  had  been  a  request  not  for  medical 
assistance,  but  to  do  something  in  the  nature  of  crime, 
even  in  your  sense  we  would  refuse  it.  (Q.)  This  does 
not  say  '  to  do  something.'  Were  the  similar  applications 
applications  for  assistance  to  persons  injured  whilst  com- 
mitting crime  ? — {A.)  Oh,  no.  (Q.)  Then  what  were  they 
if  they  were  similar? — (A.)  They  might  be  applications  for 
something  outside  our  rules.  (Q.)  Of  what  character  ? — 
(A.)  That  we  might  object  to  as  being  contrary.  (Q.)  Of 
what  character  ? — {A.)  A  character  which  we  would  think 
would  be  violent.  (Q.)  Acts  of  violence? — (A.)  Yes, 
that  we  would  think  would  be  of  the  nature  of  violence. 
(Q.)  Then  what  assistance  would  the  applicants  want  ? — • 
(a.)  Money,  for  example.  They  might  want  money.  I 
can  imagine  they  might  want  money  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
a  place  we  would  consider  dangerous  and  wrong  to  hold  a 
meeting." 

Then  only  one  other  matter  do  I  read  : — 

"  After  what  you  have  said  in  justification  of  this  being 
done,  do  you  now  represent  to  the  Commission  that  if 
you  had  read  this  letter  carefully  you  would  not  have 
made  this  grant? — (A.)  If  we  had  had  a  lawyer  at  our 
side  to  protect  us,  we  probably  might  have  considered  it 
would  implicate  the  League  in  some  way  ;  but  personally 
I  would  have  granted  it  for  wounded  men  under  any 
circumstances.  (Q.)  Do  you  or  not  see  anything  morally 
wrong' in  granting  that  assistance? — (A.)  I  see  nothing 
morally  wrong  in  granting  assistance  to  wounded  men  as 
stated  there.  (Q.)  In  making  this  grant? — (A.)  I  see 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  making  that  grant  under  the 
conditions  of  Ireland  as  it  is." 

Now  with  that  statement  again  I  must"  call  very  critical 
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attention  to  the  terms  of  this  letter.  We  have  it  now  that 
there  had  been  many  similar  applications.  What  did  this 
letter  mean  ?  If,  as  Mr.  Davitt,  T  think,  must  have  suggested 
it  meant,  "  Oh,  save  a  wounded  man  from  suffering,  save  him 
from  death,"  I  say  the  man  would  be  of  a  hard  and  cruel  dis- 
position who  would  say,  even  that  from  a  sinner,  however 
greatly  he  may  have  sinned,  such  relief  ought  to  be  withheld. 
It  would  be  in  accordance  with  no  doctrine  to  say  that  human 
beings  should  add  to  the  sufferings  of  a  man  or  should  not 
relieve  him  from  suffering,  whoever  he  should  be.  That  is 
not  what  is  suggested  was  the  act  done  in  this  letter.  What 
has  been  done  in  this  letter  is  carrying  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  past  time.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  20th  September.  No 
relief  granted  until  the  1 2th  October.  The  letter  written  on 
the  20th  September  speaks  of  things  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past. 

"  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private 
character  which  I  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I 
was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The  fact  is  that  one 
of  the  men,  from  a  shot,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost 
him  ;^4  to  go  to  Cork  for  medical  attendance." 

(That  must  mean,  I  suppose,  travelling  and  so  forth.  That 
money  must  have  been  expended.  This  is  repaid.  It  does 
not  say  "  to  recoup.") 

"Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and 
was  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one  knows  the  patients,  but 
the  doctor,  and  myself,  and  the  members  of  the  society. 
I  may  inform  you  that  the  said  parties  cannot  afford  to 
suffer." 

(So  they  have  been  suffering,  I  presume,  by  the  money 
payment.) 

"  If  it  were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  list  would  be 
opened  at  once  for  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes. 
One  other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaw  grazed. 
Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your  way  to 
making  a  grant,  which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the 
Rev.  John  O'Callaghan,  C.C. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Timothy  Horan." 
19* 
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Now  I  have  two  questions  to  submit  in  relation  to  the 
persons  mentioned  in  this  letter.  The  nature  of  this  crime  that 
probably  has  been  committed  by  these  men  was  known  cer; 
tainly  to  one  man  besides  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is 
dead.  It  is  known  to  Mr.  Quinn,  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
League,  certainly.  It  probably  is  known,  almost  certainly,  to 
the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
who  Mr.  Quinn  is.  His  name  has  been  mentioned  over  and 
over  again.  He  holds  a  responsible  office  in  the  League.  I 
ask  you  where  is  he,  to  tell  you  what  Timothy  Horan  had  told 
him,  to  whom  in  private,  confidentially,  Horan  writes  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  offence  ?  I  have  no  right  to  say  one  word  of 
what  has  occurred,  save  what  has  been  placed  before  you  in 
evidence.  But  I  think  it  is  matter  that  was  known  to  every  one 
here,  that  Mr.  Quinn  has  been  over  and  over  again  in  this 
court.  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  mentioned  the  fact  himself  in 
his  evidence.  I  am  so  reminded.  He  has  been  here  in  this 
court,  and  been  here  after  this  grave  matter  has  been  men- 
tioned in  public.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  men  of  high 
character  have  aspersions  cast  upon  them,  it  is  sometimes  said 
when  informers  have  given  evidence  against  them,  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  reply,  and  that  you  may  treat  certain 
statements  with  contempt.  My  Lords,  this  is  not  the  evidence 
of  any  informer  that  we  are  now  dealing  with.  It  is  an  actual 
letter  written  to  a  secretary  of  the  Land  League — written  to 
Mr.  Quinn,  admittedly  a  genuine  letter,  acted  upon  by  the 
Land  League  as  a  body.  For  that  action  the  Land  League 
are  liable  ;  Mr.  Ferguson  is  liable  as  representing  the  Execu- 
tive ;  Mr.  Quinn  has  not  only  an  individual  character  at  stake, 
but  has  the  character  of  the  Land  League  to  a  certain  extent 
in  his  charge.  After  this  letter  has  been  read,  Mr.  Quinn's 
occupations  allowed  him  to  come  to  this  court,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
has  told  you.  And  as  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
had  to  give  importance  to  this  letter  and  had  to  say,  too,  it 
did — to  what  he  termed  a  "  shadowy  "  extent — it  did  support 
the  suggestion  that  crime  had  been  not  only  committed  but 
compensated  for,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  it,  so  it 
must  have  been  the  careful  consideration  of  counsel,  should 
Mr.  Quinn  be  placed  in  that  witness-box  to  give  you  any 
information  or  not.  And  the  determination  that  was  come  to 
was  that  he  should  not  go  into  that  witness-box.  How  can 
that   theory   of  Mr.    Ferguson   that  ^this  letterj  referred  to  a 
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batoning  by  the  police  at  Mitchelstown  have  any  effect  upon 
you,  when  in  the  first  place  the  words  do  not  bear  such  an 
unnatural  interpretation  ?  Where  is  the  person  who  knew 
what  that  letter  meant,  who  knew  the  incidents  of  the  wounding 
of  this  man,  who  knew  the  Society  that  was  designated  in  the 
letter  ?  When  Horan,  writing  a  letter  to  Quinn,  has  said,  "  I 
have  told  you  this  personally ;  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  told 
you  of  it " — how  can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Ferguson's  theory  can 
be  correct  ?  If  it  were,  why  should  not  Mr.  Quinn  tell  you  in 
the  witness-box  "these  men  were  afraid  because  they  feared 
the  batoning  of  the  police ;  that  society  was  a  charitable  or 
a  patriotic  body,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime"? 
Although  this  was  brought  to  Mr.  Quinn's  attention,  and 
although  this  was  known  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  his  most 
able  coadjutors,  they  did  nothing  except  to  bid  Mr;  Quinn 
leave  this'  court  without  telling  what  he  .knew.  And  all  "those 
interested  in  the  Land  League  must  have  known  how  dis- 
astrous it  would  be  to  the  character  of  individuals  alike,  and  to 
the  Land  League,  if  the  truth  were  known.  Some  of  the  truth 
is  known  if  that  letter  be  read  by  men  of  common  sense.  If 
there  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  of  ingenious  faculty,  why 
do  they  endeavour  to  explain  away  those  words  by  hypothetical 
considerations,  when  practical  information  can  be  given  you  by 
a  man  affected  by  it?  I  ask  what  reason  is  there  why  Mr. 
Quinn  should  not  tell  you  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
matter,  if  explanation  can  be  given  ?  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  listened  to  that  statement  of  guilt — made 
by  Horan.  If  he  had  listened  to  the  recital  of  circum- 
stances of  guilt  such  as  that  testified  to  by  O'Connor,  and  the 
dates  and  particulars  shown  in  this  letter,  there  is  every  reason 
that  he  should  remain  absent  from  the  witness-box  ;  but  there 
is  none  that  he  should  remain  absent,  if  there  be  an  innocent 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  letter. 

One  other  witness  still  I  should  have  thought  from  the 
facts  of  the  case  was  called  upon  to  be  present.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  relation 
to  the  Land  League.  We  have  heard  much  from  my  learned 
friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause,  and  with  the  effects  that  must  result  from  that 
sympathy.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  had,  in  fact,  a  very 
formula  of  questions,  which  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  to 
his  witnesses.     Was  not  the  Land  League  composed  of  all  the 
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respectable  people  in  the  district,  with  a  Catholic  priest  for 
the  president,  and  a  Catholic  curate  for  the  vice-president? 
That  form  of  question,  I  say,  proceeded  until  one  or  two 
priests  had  been  cross-examined ;  and  then  there  was  an 
absence  of  such  suggestions,  and  the  examination  of  the 
priests  was  discontinued.  I  pass  that  by  until  I  shall  have 
a  few  words  to  say  in  respect  to  the  genuine  position  of  the 
priests.  But  we  must  deal  with  the  Reverend  Father 
O'Callaghan.  Informer  or  not,  O'Connor  had  said  that  he 
had  been  present  when  the  committee  retired  to  consider 
Cullotty's  position,  and  two  very  ugly  words  were  imputed  to 
the  Rev.  P'ather  O'Callaghan.  After  the  committee  had 
retired  this  man  Brosnan,  who  was  complaining  of  Cullotty, 
was  told,  "  You  need  not  fear ;  Cullotty  is  an  ugly  man ;  but 
he  will  look  uglier ; "  and  probably  there  were  some  in  that 
district  who  could  well  translate  those  words.  I  should  have 
thought  that  even  if  O'Connor  be  an  informer,  even  if  it  be 
said  that  his  evidence  has  been  attacked  and  he  has  been 
contradicted  in  material  matter,  that  anybody  to  whom  such 
words  were  attributed  would  have  claimed  the  right  to  appear 
and  say,  "  I  have  been  slandered,  and  those  words  are  not 
true.  I  have  never  taken  any  part  in  the  organisation  of 
outrage ;  my  action  in  that  district  was  of  a  different  kind 
and  character.  I  will  come  here  and  denounce  the  man  who 
has  so  foully  attacked  me."  But  if  Father  O'Callaghan's  view 
is  that  O'Connor  does  not  need  contradiction,  he  cannot  say 
that  the  written  letter  of  Horan  does  not  need  explanation. 
He  is  willing  to  receive  this  subscription.     The  letter  says — 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  at  your  discretion  see  your 
way  to  making  a  grant  which  you  can  send  through  me,  or 
the  Rev.  John  O'Callaghan,  Catholic  curate." 

As  it  stands,  Horan  was  the  secretary  of  the  League  which 
Father  O'Callaghan,  as  committee  man,  was  attending,  and 
Father  O'Callaghan  would  know  whether  that  statement  of  his 
was  true  or  not,  when  he  wrote  it — and  as  money  was  to  be  sent, 
and  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  acted  upon,  it  probably  and 
almost  certainly  would  be  known  to  him.  If  these  people, 
acting  under  the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan,  were  willing  to 
receive  money,  I  think  it  right  to  say  at  once  it  may  have  been 
an  innocent  receipt,  but  it  may  have  been  a  very  guilty  one. 
Which  it  was  the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan  can  tell  you  ;  and 
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the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan  is  now  in  the  western  part  of  the 
diocese.  And  after  knowing  the  gravity  of  this  letter  and  after 
hearing  the  importance  attached  to  it  when  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
cross-examined,  he  remains  in  the  western  part  of  the  diocese, 
and  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  information  about 
it.  I  only  say  that  now,  knowing  many  applications  have  been 
made,  some  granted,  and  some  refused,  the  Land  League  mode 
of  transacting  their  business  now  stands  before  you.  Docu- 
ments have  come  to  hand,  and  there  is  among  them — I  use  the 
term — a  very  sample  of  the  transactions  of  the  League,  admitted 
not  to  be  an  isolated  transaction,  admitted  to  represent  a  class 
of  transaction.  And  now,  upon  this  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  in  relation  to  this  letter,  it  is  with  no  idle  words  I 
seek  to  impress  upon  you,  that  to  the  Council  of  the  Land 
League,  to  the  executive  body  of  the  Land  League,  is  brought 
home,  and  brought  home  conclusively,  the  fact  that  persons 
connected  with  them  were  committing  crime,  crime  which 
overspread  Ireland  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the  daytime ;  and  that 
these  people,  knowing  that  that  crime  was  committed,  that  it 
was  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Land  League,  that  the  men 
who  committed  such  crime  were  regarded  as  heroes — these 
people,  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  intentionally  and 
after  consideration,  and  basing  every  action  upon  moral  grounds, 
were  willing  to  compensate  these  men,  and  to  give  them  money 
in  return  for  what  they  had  done.  I  say  those  words  ought  not 
to  be  idly  spoken,  or  to  be  spoken  as  words  of  surmise.  If 
even  they  were  founded  upon  evidence  that  might  be  doubtful 
in  its  character,  and  from  which  different  inferences  might  be 
drawn,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  they  would  not  have  been  spoken  by 
any  one.  They  are  not  spoken  on  evidence,  except  in  a  slight 
degree,  called  on  behalf  of  those  I  represent;  but  upon  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  called  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
dents. These  facts  upon  which  I  base  that  charge  now  stand 
disclosed,  and  judgment  must  be  given  upon  them.  And  if 
difiSculties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  placing  the  whole 
truth  in  connection  with  the  actions  of  the  Land  League 
before  you,  difficulties  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  sufficient 
now  has  been  shown  that  the  charges  made  in  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime,"  and  persisted  in  in  the  trial  of  O'Donnell  w. 
Walter,  are  not  without  foundation.  When  crime  is  attributed 
as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Land  League  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  certain  decrees  of  the  Land  League,  I  submit  to 
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you  that,  coupled  with  the  admissions  that  the  representative  of 
the  League  has  made,  the  charge  has  been  brought  home,  and 
has  been  brought  home  in  a  form  in  respect  to  which  no  doubt 
can  exist  now  or  hereafter. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  as  I  have  concluded  what  I  have  to 
say  in  respect  to  this  Horan  letter,  of  referring  to  an  incident 
that  occurred  in  this  case  which  I  wish  to  apply  to  the  absence 
of  many  other  witnesses.  I  have  spoken  sufficiently,  I  think, 
of  the  absence — the  intentional  absence — of  Mr.  Quinn  and  the 
Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan.  It  occurs  to  me  there  may  be  a  loop- 
hole suggested  by  the  minds  of  some  people  for  the  absence  of 
those  witnesses,  namely,  that  the  case  for  the  respondents  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  that  these  witnesses 
would  have  been  called  if  the  case  had  run  its  due  length,  and 
the  proceedings  had  terminated  as  we  expected  they  would.  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  had 
from  two  of  my  learned  friends — Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Lockwood 
—who  represented,  I  think,  substantially  all  the  respondents 
who  did  not  appear  in  person  (except  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
appeared  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Asquith),  a  state- 
ment made  on  two  occasions.  First  we  had  on  the  nth  July 
a  statement  made  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid,  as  to  the 
witnesses  that  were  to  be  called,  and  that  statement  is  to  this 
effect,  that  two  witnesses  only  were  about  to  be  called  by  the 
respondents.     Mr.  Reid  said — 

"  My  friends  have  put  us  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty, 
because  we  had  expected  this  witness  to  conclude  the  day, 
and  we  are  very  near  the  end  of  our  case.  To-morrow 
morning  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  probably  have 
to  call  evidence  upon  a  certain  matter,  and  then  there  are 
two  other  witnesses  whom  we  propose  to  call,  and  I  think 
that  is  practically  all  we  intend  to  do." 

Then,  in  answer  to  a  questiort  of  Mr.  Justice  Smith  as  to 
who  the  persons  were,  my  learned  friend  Mr  Reid  told  you  one 
was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  whom  Mr.  Lockwood  intended  to 
call ;  and  the  other  was  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

(The  President^  "  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  no 
other  witness,  either  of  you  ?  (Mr.  Reid.)  As  I  told  your 
Lordship,  we  only  had  two.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.) 
Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  " 
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(Mr.  Matthew  Harris  had  been  previously  mentioned.) 
"  Do  you  mind  mentioning  him?    (Mr.  Jieid.)  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

So  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  any  course  taken  by  counse^ 
prevented  witnesses  being  called.     The  case  had  concluded 
and  entirely  concluded,  with  the   exception   of  calling    Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.   O'Kelly,  before  the  withdrawal  of 
counsel  took  place. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  I  am  upon  this  point,  I  would  say  one 
word  upon  that  which  I  have  termed  the  regrettable  absence  of 
counsel.  I  am  not  about  for  one  moment  to  say  that  counsel 
withdrew  without  cause,  and  for  this  reason.  I  do  not  discuss 
your  Lordships'  ruling.  It  would  be  gross  presumption-^-and 
I  think  I  may  better  use  the  word  impertinence — if  I  were  for 
any  purpose  to  say  that  your  Lordships'  ruling  was  a  correct 
ruling.  I  would  only  commend  your  Lordships'  judgment  to 
the  attention  of  every  one.  But  what  I  do  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  this,  that  that  action  of  Sir  Charles  Russell 
upon  the  12th  July  is  best  described,  I  think,  by  saying  that 
it  was  a  morning  devoted  to  political  research,  and  I  establish 
my  suggestion  in  this  way.  As  early  as  the  ist  March  the 
inquiry  had  been  raised  as  to  certain  evidence  that  could  be 
given,  and  a  discussion  upon  the  very  point  which  your  Lord- 
ships afterwards  dealt  with,  took  place.  The  question  then 
was  whether  Mr.  Houston  should  give  an  explanation  of  how 
he  obtained  the  money,  or  got  the  letters — the  very  subject 
my  learned  friend  wished  to  inquire  into  on  the  12th  July. 
Now  on  that  occasion  the  President  said  this  : — 

"  I  miy  point  out  what  the  Attorney-General  has  said 
with  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Russell's  charge  of  a  foul 
conspiracy  has  no  bearing  upon  this  point  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  consider.  We  have  a  limited  duty  and 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  only  to  report  upon  the  '  charges  and 
allegations  '  made  against  the  several  persons,  and  it  would 
not  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to  make  any  report  on  a 
suggestion  of  a  foul  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  anybody 
behind  Mr.  Houston." 

Those  were  your  Lordship's  words,  and  then  Sir  Charles 
Russell  says,  "  I  quite  agree  with  that  proposition."  That 
was  the  proposition  of  your  Lordship,  accepted  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  for  he  says,    "I  quite    agree."     That   is   the  very 
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proposition  that  your  Lordship  has  laid  down  on  the  12th  July, 
and  then  because  your  Lordships  agree,  if  I  might  say  so 
respectfully,  with  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  the 
bidding  of  some  one  retires  from  this  court.  My  Lords,  so  it 
stands.  I  could  give  you  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Raid,  but  it 
suffices  now.  I  say  you  can  now  understand  the  lukewarm 
language  in  which  my  friend  accepted  the  position  of  being 
directed  to  withdraw  from  this  case.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
accepted  the  view  your  Lordship  presented  ;  and  then  when 
this  case  had  come  to  an  end  almost,  when  fact  after  fact  had 
been  disclosed,  then  comes  dissent  from  the  proposition  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  agreed ;  and  then  comes  this 
action  of  leaving  this  court,  and  saying  that  the  respondents 
have  been  unrepresented  towards  the  end  of  this  inquiry. 

State  of  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of  i88i — The  Ladies' 
Land  League. 

My  Lords,  I  now  return  to  current  events,  and  to  some 
other  matters  connected  with  events  in  Ireland  still  in  the  year 
1 88 1.  I  am  endeavouring  before  I  bring  the  events  of  that 
year  to  a  close  to  add  one  or  two  matters  to  show  how  crime 
had  been  dealt  with  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  real 
government  of  Ireland;  With  regard  to  one  of  those  few 
matters  I  would  call  attention  to  a  speech  that  is  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  either  the  last  day  of  November  or 
the  first  day  of  December  1881,  when  attending  the  Chicago 
Convention. 

"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  10,000 
who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going  to  get 
any  rent.  What  becomes  of  the  10,000  farmers  meantime  ? 
We  will  put  the  tenants  as  near  these  farmers  as  we  possibly 
can.  They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  homes,  and 
if  I  were  agent  of  an  insurance  society  I  would  not  like  to 
have  my  whole  organisation  and  corporation  dependent 
upon  the  10,000  farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms  that 
the  other  10,000  have  been  evicted  from." 

Then  Mr.  O'Connor  having  that  view  in  his  mind  repeats 
the  statement  on  the  nth  February,  1882,  while  still  in 
America. 

"  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land 
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from  which  another  has  been  boycotted,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  out  of  600,000  not  twelve  traitors  have  been  found. 
I  declare  I  should  like  " 

(It  must  be  should  not  like) 

"  to  represent  an  insurance  company  and  have  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  the  man  who  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted 
farm." 

I  am  aware  Mr.  O'Connor  gave  an  explanation  of  that 
speech.  He  said  in  his  explanation  that  he  attributed  that  state 
of  things  to  the  "  horrible  savage  and  uncivilised  state  of  feeling 
and  of  things  which  English  mismanagement  and  English 
tyranny  had  brought  about."  The  first  observation  I  make 
is  that  the  explanation  never  appeared  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  paper, 
in  "  United  Ireland,"  and  this  speech  is  sent  forth  to  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  be  read  without  any  explanation  at  all  attached 
to  it.  But  anxious  as  I  am,  if  I  can,  to  accept  the  evidence 
whatever  it  may  be  of  every  witness  that  is  called,  I  cannot 
accept  that  explanation  with  reference  to  these  words.  It 
is  said  this  state  of  things,  namely,  of  tenants  watching  and 
defrauding  the  insurance  offices  of  their  lives,  results  from  the 
action  of  the  Government.  My  Lords,  what  is  meant  by  these 
words  :  "  We  will  put  tenants  as  near  those  farms  as  we  possibly 
can  "  ?  We — that  is,  the  Land  League — will  put  those  tenants  ; 
and  then,  when  the  tenants  are  put  as  near  as  we  possibly  can, 
then,  if  I  were  an  agent  of  an  insurance  company,  I  would  not 
like  to  have  my  whole  organisation  dependent  on  the  10,000 
farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms  from  which  the  other  ro,ooo 
have  been  evicted.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  government 
of  Ireland.  That  is  remote  and  far  off  from  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  is  boasting  that  he  and  his  confederates  were  putting 
the  tenants  in  a  position  where  those  who  were  holding  the 
land  against  them  would  have  their  lives  in  danger.  My 
Lords,  one  other  speech  of  1881,  I  believe,  I  have  not  yet 
referred  to.  It  is  a  speech  made  by  this  person,  James 
Redpath,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  Land  League 
affairs,  on  the  i6th  July,  and  made  in  the  important  presence 
of  Mr.  Sexton,  who  was  the  chairman,  as  well  as  the  Rev. 
Harold  Rylett,  Mr.  Louden,  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  Mr.  Moloney, 
Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Webb,  and  others ;  and  this  terrible  language 
is  used  by  this  man  Redpath  : — 
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"  He  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyton  there 
was  a  legal  doubt." 

(That  is,  whether  he  was  an  American  or  not.) 

"  He  knew,  however,  of  his  personal  knowledge  that  if 
the  American  Government  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  in  Ireland,  and  if  he  were  run  into  gaol 
without  having  violated  any  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should 
ever  cross  the  Mississippi  to  hunt  deer  or  buffalo  on  the 
American  plains,  which  was  now  the  fashion,  without  risk 
of  being  shot  by  Irish  bullets  or  of  being  run  down  into  a 
mine  and  held  there  as  a  hostage  till  he  (Mr.  Redpath) 
should  be  released." 

When  we  seethe  state  of  America  in  1881  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  how  outrage  was  being  preached  there  as  part  of  a 
policy,  this  language  must  have  fallen  upon  ears  that  would  be 
prone  to  hear  and  quick  to  act,  and  here  without  apparent 
reproof  is  a  statement  made  at  this  banquet  with  a  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Sexton  presiding,  that  if  some  difficulty  arises  about 
the  Americans'  right  to  protect  themselves  against  arrest  under 
Mr.  Forster's  Act,  and  if  our  English  Government  should  take 
a  view  hostile  to  the  American  Government,  then  no  English- 
man should  be  in  safety  from  Irish  bullets  or  from  destruction 
of  his  life  by  other  means  mentioned  there.  And  all  this 
passes  unnoticed,  and  is  part,  I  presume,  of  the  incidents  of 
the  campaign.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  Redpath  received  j£^ioo. 

I  have  referred  to  two  speeches  showing  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  in  188 1.  Now  in  December  i88o  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
warned  of  thejautrages  that  were  being  committed,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  them  by  interference,  and  he  said  he  would 
have  done  so  if  his  engagements  had  allowed  him,  if  he  had 
had  other  opportunities.  Crime  went  on  increasing,  reaching 
its  maximum  record.  I  ask  now  what  was  done  while  these 
men  were  effectively  raising  the  crime,  what  was  done  by  those 
whose  words  could  have  stayed  it  ?  What  did  they  do  to  stop 
it  ?  My  Lords,  I  can  find  no  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell  during  the 
year  1881  at  all  until  the  5th  October.  There  was  one  very 
short  extract  from  a  very  short  statement  made  at  the  National 
Convention   on  September  24th,   1881,  but   there  is  nothing 
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there  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  crime.  Mr.  Parnell  had 
been  silent  during  that  year.  When  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked  for 
examples  of  denunciations  of  crime  he  gives  no  speech  at  all 
during  1881,  and  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  little  pamphlet,  with  the 
exception  of  one  speech  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  which  upon 
its  face  appears  to  me  to  represent  a  denunciation  of  crime  and 
three  or  four  speeches  of  clergymen,  there  is  no  speech  by  any 
one  during  1881  in  denunciation  of  crime.  On  the  sth  October 
Mr.  Parnell  makes  a  speech,  and  I  cannot  find  in  the  whole  of 
that  speech  any  reference  to  either  the  existence  of  crime  or  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  The  only  reference  to  crime 
is  contained  in  these  words  :^ 

"  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  Land  Act  can  re- 
duce or  will  reduce  the  rents  as  they  ought  to  be  reduced. 
We,  however,  propose  to  test  it,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  a 
very  much  fairer  trial  than  they  are  giving  your  two 
hundred  friends — gallant  and  noble  men  who  are  in  the 
common  gaols  of  this  country." 

I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Parnell  was  referring  to  the  ordinary 
criminal  there,  he  was  referring  to  the  suspects,  but  apart  from 
that  reference,  which  is  very  remote,  the  whole  of  the  speech  is 
silent.  Now  we  have  the  history  of  the  year  1881,  and  what 
does  it  result  in  ?  Let  me  describe  the  position  that  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Land  League,  in  the  words  of  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his  quotation  from  Lord  Hartington. 
Lord  Hartington  was  dealing  with  a  time  of  extreme  violence 
and  of  great  crime  in  Ireland,  and  the  application  of  his  words 
as  to  the  Ribbonmen  -who  had  existed  especially  in  Westmeath 
in  the  year  1870  and  up  to  the  year  1871.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
quotes  this  to  you  as  describing  what  a  society  or  organisation 
can  do,  and  I  am  asking  to  quote  these  words  for  the  same 
purpose  of  describing  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  1881.  Lord 
Hartington  said' — 

"  All  these  acts  of  violence  are,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  work  of  the  Ribbon  Society.  The  reports 
which  we  receive  show  that  such  a  state  of  terrorism  pre- 
vails that  the  society  has  only  to  issue  an  edict  to  secure 
obedience,  nor  has  it  even  to  issue  its  edict,  its  laws  are  so 
well  known,  and  infringement  of  them  is  followed  so  regu- 
larly by  murder  and  outrage,  that  few  indeed  can  treat 
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them  with  defiance.  Ribbon  law  and  not  the  law  of  the 
land  appears  to  be  that  which  is  obeyed.  It  exercises 
such  power  that  no  landlord  dares  to  exercise  the  com 
monest  rights  of  property.  No  farmer  or  other  occupier 
dare  exercise  his  own  judgment  or  discretion  as  to  whom 
he  shall  employ.  In  fact,  so  far  does  the  influence  of  the 
society  extend,  that  a  man  scarcely  dares  to  enter  into 
open  competition  in  fairs  and  markets  with  any  one  known 
to  belong  to  the  society." 

My  Lords,  transpose  one  word,  translate  Ribbonism  into 
Land  League  or  Land  Leaguism,  and  every  word  that  my 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  quoted  to  you  as  applying  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  in  1870  and  1871  now  applies  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  in  1881.  My  learned  friend's  argument  was 
that  what  a  secret  society  did  then  a  secret  society  was 
doing  in  1881.  My  Lords,  we  have  now  given  evidence  to 
show  the  Land  League's  sympathy  with  crime.  In  1871  Rib- 
bonism was  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  as  a  criminal  conspiracy 
acted  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  by  the  words  quoted 
shown  to  you.  How  could  a  constitutional  body  act  in  that 
way  ?  All  the  argument  here  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  is 
that  Mr.  Parnell  has  rendered  the  action  of  Irishmen  constitu- 
tional. What  can  constitutional  action  have  to  do  with  crime  ? 
Admittedly  this  action,  the  action  of  1870  and  187 1,  was  by 
force  of  criminal  power,  and  no  power  save  a  criminal  power 
could  have  defied  the  law,  the  real  law  that  governed  Ireland, 
and  no  power  save  criminal  power  could  have  enforced  these 
decrees  as  the  Ribbonmen  did;  and  yet  Sir  Charles  Russell 
tells  you  that  what  was  done  in  1870  was  done  in  1881. 
All  that  is  true  as  so  described.  The  power  of  conspiracy,  a  term 
applicable  to  the  Land  League  and  to  the  Ribbonmen,  would 
be  a  power  that  would  cause  reducing  into  subjection  by  terror 
and  intimidation  all  men  who  did  not  agree  with  them ;  and  as 
we  trace  in  1870  to  the  action  of  Ribbonmen  the  commission 
of  crime,  so  perhaps  with  greater  certainty,  because  the  acts  of 
the  Land  League  were  scarcely  so  hidden  as  the  acts  of  the 
Ribbonmen,  we  can  trace  in  the  years  i88o  and  1881  the 
commission  of  crime  to  the  acts  of  the  Land  League. 

I  would  occupy  your  time  for  a  very  few  minutes,  call  it 
summary,  call  it  retrospect  if  you  will,  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  two  important  periods  in  this  case.     One  is  the  period 
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when  Mr.  Parnell  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  becoming  the  head  of  the  Land 
League ;  the  other  is  that  period  on  Wednesday,  the  1 3th 
October,  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  incarcerated  in  the  gaol  of 
Kilmainham. 

I  ask  two  questions,  and  I  ask  consideration  to  the  answers 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  those  questions.  What  was  the  Ire- 
land Mr.  Parnell  found  in  October  1879?  What  was  the 
Ireland  he  left  to  its  fate  in  October  1881  ?  Just  two  years  had 
elapsed  between  those  two  periods — two  years  as  full  of  import- 
ance to  Ireland  as  any  years  she  has  ever  passed  through.  Mr. 
Parnell  found  Ireland  in  one  condition.  He  left  it  in  another. 
He  found  Ireland,  no  doubt,  with  the  prospect,  the  imminent 
prospect,  of  great  distress  aiifecting  some  part  of  its  poorer  popu- 
lation. He  found  that  population  having,  it  may  be,  two  causes 
of  complaint,  that  they  had  no  security  for  the  holding  of  their 
land,  or  else  that  they  were  bearing  unjust  burthens  in  regard 
to  payment  for  the  land  they  occupied.  And  so  there  were  two 
motives  that  could  urge  men  to  action,  two  causes  of  action 
that  could  be  appealed  to  by  agitators  ;  and  for  two  years  the 
Land  League,  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  now  admits,  the 
Land  League  being  paramount,  and  Mr.  Parnell  being  the  head 
of  the  Land  League,  had  control  of  Ireland,  and  had  to  deal 
with  it  for  good  or  for  evil  as  they  thought  right. 

What  occurred  during  those  years  ?  As  the  years  rolled  by 
the  cause  of  complaint,  the  cause  that  would  move  the  peasantry 
to  action,  passed  away.  Nature  did  much  to  remove  the  burthens 
which  had  fallen  upon  these  Irishmen.  Two  years  had  given 
beneficent  harvests,  and  as  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  those 
years,  distress  had  passed  away,  and  comparative  plenty  was  in 
that  land.  As  nature  had  done  much,  so  human  action  had 
added  something  to  the  removal  of  Irish  complaints.  Legisla- 
tion had  shown  that  men  were  willing  and  were  anxious  to 
remove  the  grievances  the  peasantry  had  complained  of; 
fixity  of  tenure  to  a  great  degree  had  been  secured ;  just  rents 
were  to  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  burthen  that  fell  upon  the 
tenant  should  not  be  a  grievous  one,  or  at  least  one  that  could 
be  borne ;  and  at  the  end  of  these  two  years  the  complaint  that 
had  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  them  had  passed 
away.  Then  came  a  great  opportunity  for  those  men  who  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  power  in  the  land  of  affording  relief  to 
those  whom  they  had  taken  under  their  care,  of  doing  some- 
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thing  to  add  to  the  prosperity  and  to  the  happiness  of  that 
land. 

My  Lords,  our  tale  so  far  has  been  told.  It  is  said  that 
this  case  was  a  case  of  shreds  and  patches.  Well,  the  patches 
have  been  put  together,  and  the  patchwork  does  not  now 
become  entirely  a  useless  article.  We  know  what  it  represents. 
Two  years  have  been  told  of  to  your  Lordships  when  nothing 
had  been  done  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  real  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Speech  after  speech,  inducement  after 
inducement,  appeals  by  writing  and  by  eloquent  language 
were  made  to  cause  crime,  and  not  to  stay  it.  So,  as  these 
years  of  plenty  and  redress  passed  on,  crime  kept  steadily 
increasing ;  comparatively  month  by  month,  there  has  ever  been 
an  increase  of  crime  under  this  system ;  and  when  Mr.  Parnell 
left  Ireland,  which  he  had  controlled  for  two  years,  he  left  it  in 
a  state  of  degradation  and  in  a  state  of  crime  that  Ireland  had . 
never  reached  before.  I  say  it  is  indeed  a  sad  tale  that  we 
have  had  to  tell  you.  We  have  had  to  point  out  what  the 
crime  was  that  had  been  spreading,  and  spreading,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  for  the  first  time,  by  methods  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  men,  who  would  have  been,  it  may  be,  generous 
in  their  conduct  and  brave  in  their  acts,  if  they  had  been  left 
alone  and  had  not  been  intimidated.  And,  my  Lords,  where 
is  the  great  triumpl;  of  this  constitutional  action  ?  When  men 
have  been  boasting  of  bringing  those  who  had  been  Fenians, 
those  who  had  been  extreme  Nationalists,  as  it  is  termed,  into 
line — when  it  is  said  they  were  brought  under  the  constitutional 
flag,  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  been,  and  of  his 
colleagues  has  been,  that  they  have  converted  the  Fenian  into 
a  Moonlighter,  that  they  have  converted  that  man,  who  would 
be  brave  enough  to  stand  in  the  field  and  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  treason,  into  the  assassin  who  would  have  lurked  behind 
a  stone  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  himself  from  the  results 
which  must  follow  the  crime.  These  are  the  results,  the  patriotic 
results,  and  I  have  exaggerated  nothing  of  that  which  has  been 
established,  and  of  that  which  marked  the  period  when  Mr. 
Parnell  went  away  from  the  active  portion  of  public  life.  What 
an  Ireland  he  left  behind  him !  What  classes  of  crime  were 
there  !  What  classes  of  crime  still  existed,  still  showed  them- 
selves, with  not  one  word  to  stay  or  to  stop  them  !  And  so 
these  people  in  every  hamlet  of  Ireland  were  left  to  their 
fate  by  the  leader  who  had  brought  them  to  this  condition 
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and  we  have  for  a  time  now,  at  least,  to  deal  with  the  Ireland 
that  Mr.  Parnell  left  behind  him. 

Of  this  portion  of  1881  and  the  commencement  of  1882 
I  have  comparatively  very  little  to  say.  It  is  a  period 
which  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  a 
body  that  received  its  inception,  as  all  these  representatives  of 
policy  did  receive  their  inception,  from  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Davitt.  This  Ladies'  Land  League  took  its  part  then  in  the 
Government  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  replacing  the  Land 
League,  which,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  Government,  and  had,  of  course,  ceased  to  be  efficacious 
for  active  service.  The  ladies  spent  ^72,000  more  or  less  in 
a  manner  which  has  not  been  accounted  for ;  but  they  spent  it 
according  to  the  views  they  entertained  of  benefits  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  those  who  needed,  as  they,  I  presume, 
thought,  protection.  They  spent  it,  as  we  know,  in  the  defence 
of  the  ordinary  prisoners  who  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
were  persons  who  could  not  be  defended  en  masse  without 
defeating  or  interfering  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
That  money  was  expended  according  to  the  views  entertained 
especially  by  the  lady  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  and  to 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  again  at  great  length — I  mean 
Miss  Reynolds — it  was  expended,  as  that  lady  has  described 
it,  in  "  warnings  to  the  waverer "  and  "  appeals  to  the 
cowardly."  It  was  spent  under  the  terms  of  those  notices  to 
which  I  have  referred,  where  the  evicted  tenants  were  not  to 
receive  compensation  unless  they  held  out  as  a  body,  and 
where  unless  the  tenants  on  an  estate  refused  to  pay  as  a  body, 
those  who  could  not  pay  and  were  evicted  were  not  to  be 
compensated  ;  so  that  persons  not  being  compensated,  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  would  not  hold  out. 
That  was  the  system  upon  which  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
acted.  You  have  the  knowledge  of  the  events  that  occurred 
affecting  the  statement  of  Miss  Reynolds.  You  have  the 
knowledge  that  Miss  Stritch  and  Mrs.  Maloney  were  spending 
these  large  sums  of  money,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  check  or 
without  audit.  We  know,  too,  that  there  was  a  record  kept  of 
these  acts,  in  this  book  which  was  named  somewhat  poetically 
the  "  Book  of  Kells  " — what  has  become  of  that  book  no  one 
will  tell  you.  There  is  no  book  whatever  of  this  Ladies'  Land 
League,    which  virtually  represented  the  Land  League  from 
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October  1881  until,  I  think,  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September  1882  ;  no  books  whatever  have  been  forthcoming. 
I  have  not  myself  a  wish  to  enter  into  detail  in  respect  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League,  except  to  suggest  that  what  was  done 
under  the  Land  League  was  carried  on  by  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  enthusiastically  and  earnestly  ;  that  the  expenditure  of 
money  was  of  the  same  class  and  of  the  same  nature,  still 
hidden,  still  unknown  to  you.  We  are  dealing  with  a  period 
of  action  which  I  do  not  dwell  upon,  for  this  reason,  because, 
of  course,  the  individual  members  who  are  the  respondents 
were  not  acting  with  the  Ladies'  Land  League  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  acted  with  the  Land  League  before. 

America  in  1881 — The  Chicago  Convention. 

It  is  rather  an  abrupt  change  of  subject,  but  I  have  inten- 
tionally endeavoured  to  maintain  as  far  as  I  can  the  sequence 
of  time,  and  having  now  dealt  with  the  year  188 1  in  Ireland, 
and  concluded  this  period  of  time,  probably  more  important 
than  any  other,  I  desire  before  discussing  the  Ireland  of  1882 
to  deal  with  the  time  which  is  running  with  respect  to  America. 
In  order  that  I  may  make  my  propositions  clear  in  respect  to 
America,  and  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  statements  I  am 
about  to  make,  I  would  advance  the  exact  propositions  which 
I  have  to  submit  in  respect  to  American  action,  without  enter- 
ing into  detail,  but  simply  giving  the  general  nature  of  them. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  action  of  the  Irish-Americans  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
Patrick  Ford,  and  with  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in 
August  1 88 1.  Without  repeating  what  I  have  said  in  respect 
of  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  August  1881,  I  now  have 
to  establish  that  from  that  date  the  Clan-na-Gael  became  in 
intention  a  dynamite  body  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting outrage.  Then  having  proved  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
was  a  dynamite  body,  I  have  to  deal  with  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  on  the  American  Land  League. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  says  that  there  was  an  attempt  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  or  by  a  portion  of  it,  to  capture  the  American 
Land  League,  and  he  says  it  failed.  My  proposition  is,  and 
you  will  see  whether  I  or  my  learned  friend  be  correct,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  did  attempt  to  capture  the  Land 
League  of  America  and  succeeded.     I  shall  call  attention  to 
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the  fact,  as  part  of  the  proposition,  that  there  were  two  branches 
of  the  American  Land  League — one  conservative,  the  other 
sympathising  with  the  Clan-na-Gael ;  and  I  shall  endeavour, 
step  by  step,  to  prove  conclusively  from  two  sources  the  joint 
action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Land  League  of  America. 

We  obtained  the  information  as  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  from 
Le  Caron,  and  from  his  reports,  and,  with  singular  identity  of 
form,  we  obtained  a  complete  fitting  of  Le  Caron's  statement 
with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book.  The  record 
of  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  book,  of  course,  is  a  record  of  the  Land 
League,  or  what  becomes  the  National  body  of  America.  The 
statement  of  Le  Caron  applies  to  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Now  I  proceed,  beginning  with  the  action  of  the  more 
legitimate  body,  the  Land  League.  I  shall  have  to  show  that 
that  body  in  the  same  way  as  the  Land  League  proper  of 
Ireland  came  to  an  end.  There  was  an  alteration  of  the  Land 
League  as  such  in  America  into  the  more  general  body,  and 
speaking  now  simply  in  very  broad  terms,  not  entering  into 
detail,  as  the  years  passed  by  succeeding  1881  until  we  come 
to  the  alteration  of  the  declared  policy  in  consequence  of 
political  events  in  Great  Britain  in  1886,  I  undertake  to  show 
that  the  Clan-na-Gael,  by  means  of  its  great  activity  and  the 
prominence  of  its  leaders,  so  acted  that  they  took  possession  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  National  League,  or  the  National 
body  of  America,  and  all  that  has  now  been  done  in  America 
from  a  Nationalist  point  of  view  by  any  organisation,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Clan-na-Gael  men  and  the  dynamite  body,  who 
have  been  acting  in  support  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  accordance  with 
their  own  views.  And,  as  end  and  climax  of  all  this,  I  shall 
show  that  when  English  politics  demanded  that  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  the  dynamite  policy,  the  act  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  Society,  then  this  body,  controlled  by  Clan-na-Gael 
men  and  imbued  by  Clan-na-Gael  doctrines,  thought  it  right 
for  a  time  to  suspend  any  operations  in  accordance  with  Clan- 
na-Gael  views,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  collection  of 
enormous  sums  of  money,  which  they  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
them,  and  being  spent  by  them  in  parliamentary  action.  Such 
are  the  propositions  that  I  am  aiming  to  support,  and  whilst  I 
will  condense  all  I  can  say  upon  the  subject  within  narrow 
limits  of  time,  and  whilst  I  will  refer  to  my  authority  without 
reading  in  detail  matters  wherever  I  can,  I  will  now  proceed 
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to  establish,  from  time  to  time  as  the  events  have  occurred, 
these  propositions. 

Having  finished  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  Conference  of 
August  1 88 1,  I  have  to  deal  with  the  more  open  movement, 
namely,  the  conventions  that  occurred  under  the  auspices  of 
the  general  body.  I  come  first  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  1881.  We  have  left  the  Clan-na-Gael 
Convention  in  this  condition,  namely,  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
had  determined  that  they  would  from  that  time  carry  on  an 
active  warfare.  This  view  had  been  accepted  by  the  Clan-na-Gael 
as  a  body,  and  their  secret  executive  had  been  reduced,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  safety  from  common  discussion,  to .  a 
limited  number,  so  that  their  dynamite  policy  might  be  more 
safely  carried  on.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  in  the 
autumn  of  188 1  determined  to  hold  a  general  Convention  of 
American-Irish.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  terms  at  any 
length.  You  may  call  it  "  Land  League  Convention,"  if  you 
like,  as  some  have  sought  to  do,  but  I  do  not.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  that  was  not  a  meeting  of  Land  Leaguers 
only.  It  was  a  meeting  of  all  bodies  of  Irish  people,  and 
the  attendance  was  of  a  general  character.  It  was  sought 
by  the  call  to  the  meeting,  that  all  Nationalists  might  be 
represented  at  that  meeting.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  Parnell 
determined  to  be  represented,  and  you  will  find  that  on  the 
ist  of  October,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  announces,  and  he  announces 
it  to  Patrick  Ford,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  will 
represent  him  at  the  meeting. 

"  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  will  start  for  America  early  in 
October,  and  will  represent  my  views  and  those  of  the 
Irish  organisation." 

I  have  dealt  already  with  two  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  speeches, 
— the  insurance  speeches — and  I  have  referred  to  the  ex- 
planation he  has  given  of  them,  but  as  I  have  to  deal  with 
Mr.  O'Connor,  now  representative  of  Mr.  Parnell,  I  do  de- 
sire to  point  out  that  Mr.  Parnell,  in  sending  forth  that 
representative,  ought  to  have  been  upon  the  alert.  He 
cannot  say  of  things  going  on  in  America,  as  he  has  said 
of  crime  existing  in  Ireland,  that  he  was  ignorant.  He 
had  had  warning,  and  solemn  warning,  of  what  was  occur- 
ring in  America  in  consequence  of  the  connection  with  the 
Land  League  and  the  dynamite  or  extreme  party.     On  the 
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24th  February,  1881,  we  had  a  discussion  in  Parliament,  taking 
place  in  Mr.  Parnell's  presence.  I  repeat  that  this  is  only  put 
in  by  way  of  notice.  In  that  discussion  the  Secretary  of  State, 
a  Minister  possessed  of  course  of  authentic  knowledge,  or 
knowledge  believed  to  be  authentic,  made  a  statement.  From 
the  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  learnt  that  John 
Devoy,  who  was  in  America,  was  a  very  dangerous  person. 
What  was  said  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  this  : — 

"  I  quoted  some  observations  from  a  paper  which  I 
had  not  with  me  then,  but  which  I  have  with  me  now, 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Devoy,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Longford  says — 

(Then  there  was  an  interruption.) 

"  Now  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Longford, 
who  has  informed  us  that  he  is  himself  only  a  recent 
member  of  the  Land  League.  But,  perhaps,  I  know  a 
little  more  of  the  history  of  the  Land  League  than  the 
hon.  member  for  Longford,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
him  who  and  what  Mr.  Devoy  is,  and  why  I  referred  to 
his  sentiments  as  having  a  very  material  bearing  on  that 
question. 

"  Now  I  find  that  in  May  last  year,  not  twelve  months 
ago,  a  Land  League  was  established  in  America,  very  much 
on  the  principle  of  what  in  our  military  system  we  call 
'  linked  battalions.'  And  who  founded  that  Land  League 
in  America  ?  It  was  founded  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Cork  city  (Mr.  Parnell).  I  have  in  my  hand  a  newspaper 
of  the  7th  May,  containing  a  report  of  a  meeting  for  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Irish  Land  League,  and  upon 
that  occasion  there  was  present,  amongst  other  people, 
Mr.  John  Devoy.  After  a  thorough  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  an  Irish  Land  League  should  be  formed  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  moral 
and  financial  aid  to  the  Irish  National  Land  League  in 
Ireland. 

"Yes,  and  now  I  am  going  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  is  the  moral  aid  which  they  offered  to  the  Irish 
National  Land  League.  What  the  financial  aid  is,  we 
know.  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  that  the  Irish 
Land  League  had  at  its  last  meeting  announced,  I  think, 
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^£■1,300  odd  of  subscriptions,  of  which  ;£3oo  was  gathered 
in  Ireland  and  ;^i,ooo  by  this  organisation  in  America. 
Now  it  is  very  material  to  show  the  House  that  this 
is  very  pertinent  to  the  point  I  alluded  to,  and  to  which 
I  am  going  to  allude  again.  Now  this  committee  held 
several  meetings,  and  at  the  final  meeting  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  suggested  by  Mr.  Parnell  were  unani- 
mously selected  as  a  Provisional  Central  Council  of  the 
Irish  Land  League  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
principal  members  was  Mr.  Devoy." 

(Then  there  was  an  interruption.) 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will  show  you  presently,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  on.  The  Provisional  Council  having  been 
so  established,  they  proceeded  to  assemble  in  convention ; 
and  then  there  are  mentioned  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  one  of  those 
leading  members  being  Mr.  John  Dillon,  member  for 
Tipperary." 

Then  this  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  speech  : — 

"  I  said  something  the  other  day  about  the  Skirmishing 
Fund.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  that  fund,  a  good  deal 
more  than  probably  the  hon.  member  for  I^ongford  does. 
The  other  night  when  I  mentioned  it  the  hon.  member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  showed  that  he  knew  something 
of  it,  because  he  said  that  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  had  at  least  become  respectable  in  its 
character.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist. 
It  is  this  fund  that  is  here  referred  to,  the  fund  for  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  which  Mr.  Devoy  has  sketched.  That 
is  the  fund  that  is  being  subscribed  for  by  those  people  in 
America." 

And  so  throughout  the  whole  of  that  speech  attention  is 
called  to  what  is  material,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  Irish  in  America.  You  had  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  You 
had  persons  like  Devoy,  and  you  had,  of  course,  if  you  brought 
them  into  one  line,  the  responsibility  of  seeing  how  they  would 
act.  There  is  one  other  reference.  This  is  a  speech  also 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  3rd  March,  which  is 
probably  more  important.     The  Secretary  of  State  said — 
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"  To-morrow  it  will  be  in  the  hearing  of  the  civilised 
world,  which  will  pronounce  its  judgment  on  this — I  will 
use  the  word — this  vile  conspiracy.  Sir,  I  knew  that  these 
were  the  objects  of  the  Land  League.  I  knew  it  as  one 
responsible  for  the  public  peace  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen,  and  as  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  denounce  it,  as 
I  have  denounced  the  language  of  John  Devoy,  as  I 
denounced  the  language  of  Redpath,  and  as  I  denounce 
the  language  of  the  member  for  Tipperary.  I  call  them 
confederates." 

And  then  he  proceeds — 

"  He  said  I  was  cowardly  in  my  attack  on  John  Devoy 
in  the  absence  of  the  man.  Did  Devoy  think  of  the 
absence  of  4,000,000  of  people  when  he  said  he  meant  to 
set  London  on  fire  ?  Was  not  that  a  cowardly  action  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  was,  in  a  manner,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Land  League  in  America  ?  I  felt  it  my  duty,  and 
I  hope  the  House  still  think  that  I  did  my  duty,  in  telling 
them  what  I  knew,  that  the  Land  League  is  an  association 
which  depends  upon  the  support  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy. 
The  hon.  member  has  avowed  it  to-day.  Who  are  the 
men  they  know  ?  Who  support  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin  ?  Is  it  supported  by  Irish  subscriptions  ?  Why, 
the  Irish  subscriptions  are  coppers ;  but  the  gold  and 
silver  come  from  Fenianism  in  America.  That  is  where  it 
comes  from,  and  the  hon.  member  knows  it  as  well  as 
I  do.  Who  are  the  men  they  take  for  their  agents  to  send 
this  money  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Dublin  ?  Men  like 
Devoy,  a  convicted  Fenian.  When  they  set  to  work  to 
organise  this  Land  League,  who  were  the  chief  agents  by 
whom  it  was  started  and  conducted?  Why,  they  were 
notorious  Fenians,  many  of  whom  had  been  convicted, 
while  others  were  perfectly  well  known  to  be  connected 
with  the  Fenian  conspiracy." 

I  have  not  for  one  moment  said  that  statements  made  by 
any  one,  however  eminent,  and  however  great  were  the  means 
of  information  at  his  disposal,  however  great  the  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  facts,  but 
these  words  brought  circumstances  to  Mr.  Parnell's  knowledge 
which  ought  to  have  created  caution,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
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to  place  this  statement  I  am  making  on  that  level.  It  is  a  matter 
where  a  responsible  person  says  certain  things,  but  which  do 
not  actually  establish  what  may  be  there  said.  At  the  same 
time,  when  under  such  conditions  a  statement  is  made,  it 
ought  to  put  those  who  hear  it  on  the  alert  so  that  they  must 
say,  "  I  have  not  been  taken  unawares  ;  I  have  not  been  acting 
in  ignorance  to  this  extent,  that  I  have  been  using  caution  in 
the  steps  I  have  taken."  There  was  this  knowledge  that  a 
responsible  minister  was  saying,  "  If  you  go  to  America  for 
Land  League  support  you  are  dealing  with  Fenians  ;  they  are 
the  active  people.  As  you  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  have  said,  the 
revolutionary  body  were  the  more  active." 

Mr.  Parnell  sends  his  representative,  Mr.  O'Connor,  to  act 
at  this  Convention.  There  were  two  other  gentlemen  also  who 
represented  the  Land  League  very  directly,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  the  direct  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell 
personally.  Whilst  the  announcement  as  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
had  appeared  as  early  as  the  ist  October  in  the  "  Irish  AVorld," 
on  November  12th,  there  is  a  cablegram  published  from 
Egan  in  Paris,  stating  that  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  and  Father 
Sheehy  were  about  also  to  visit  America  to  take  part  in  this 
gathering  of  Irish-Americans  ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy,  are  sent  forth  apparently  with 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan's  cognisance,  he  standing  to  some  extent 
sponsor  for  them,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  notice  what  were  Mr. 
Egan's  views  at  this  time.  On  the  26th  October,  1881,  we 
have  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan,  in  which  Mr. 
Egan  expresses  his  views. 

"  You  recently  hinted  to  me  that  ere  long  an  important 
Irish  movement  would  be  heard  of  in  America.  What  is 
the  exact  nature  of  the  movement  ?  " 

"  {Mr.  Egan.)  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  there  will 
be  such  a  movement. 

"{Correspondent.)  Do  the  American  Leaguers  con- 
template union  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? 

"  {Mr.  Egan,  hesitating.)  All  Irish  parties  will  be 
united  now. 

"  {Correspondent.)  By  your  going  over  to  other  parties, 
or  their  going  over  to  you  ? 

"Mr.  Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point. 
After  a  pause,  however,  he  continued,  '  By  declaring  the 
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League  illegal  the  English  Government  has  cut  the  con- 
stitutional ground  for  agitation  from  under  our  feet.' 

"  {Correspondent^  What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to 
arms,  and  how  can  that  help  you,  as  you  have  no  arms  ? 

"  {Mr.  £gan.)  No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended." 

Now  Mr.  Egan,  seemingly  answerable  for  Mr.  Healy's  and 
Mr.  Sheehy's  visit  to  America,  has  at  this  time,  according  to 
the  statement  which  is  published,  made  a  statement  that  all 
parties  are  going  to  be  united,  and  a  movement,  which  is  not 
the  old  Land  League  movement,  and  which  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  appeal  to  arms,  will  be  inaugurated  from  that  time, 
and  within  that  movement  all  Irish  parties  will  be  united.  That 
is  in  America.  Now  I  am  going  to  trace  how  all  the  Irish 
parties  in  America  became  united,  and  to  show  that  the  move- 
ment was  a  movement  of  dynamite,  and  a  movement  with  the 
policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  obtaining  power  over  all  men  who 
were  probably  of  a  more  peaceful  disposition  than  they. 

We  next  have  a  telegram  from  Egan.  This  is  in  immediate 
anticipation  of  the  sitting  of  the  convention  which  occurred  on 
November  30th  and  December  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd. 

"  However  Dr.  Croke  may  attempt  to  explain,  his 
action  is  looked  upon  by  all  the  best  men  in  Ireland,  lay 
and  clerical,  as  simple  treachery  to  the  cause.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  can  stop  a  nation's  onward  march. 
I  am  glad  to  see  a  combined  call  for  a  convention  at 
Chicago.  All  Irish  Nationalists  must  now  stand  together. 
Let  there  be  no  half-way  measures !  No  compromise  ! 
No  flinching  !  We  must  win  Irish  freedom  now  or  never  ! 
Received  per  cable  from  the  "  Irish  World  "  35,000  francs. 
Accept  warmest  thanks.  "  Patrick  Egan." 

Now,  before  we  come  to  the.  convention,  we  have  to  move 
on  a  parallel  line  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  see  what  they 
were  doing.  I  am  about  to  show  the  capture  of  the  League  as 
I  proceed.  This  is  the  first  step.  A  circular  is  issued  on 
November  21st. 

"Headquarters,  K., 

"November  21st,  1881. 

"  S.  G.  of  D.  463. 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Brothers, — It  is  the  desire  of  the 
F.C.  (executive  body)  that  as  many  members  of  the  V.C. 
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as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  November  30th,  1881,  will  do  so  without  en- 
tailing any  expense  on  the  organisation. 

"You  will,  therefore,  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  V.C.  elected  as  delegates  from  any  Irish 
society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your  neighbourhood, 
whether  it  be  as  representatives  of  the  Land  League  Club, 
the  A.O.H.,  or  any  other  organisation.  The  F.C.  parti- 
cularly desire  your  presence  as  a  delegate,  if  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  attend  as  such. 

"  Fraternally  yours, 

"K.E.N,  of  the  V.C." 

This  circular  tells  men  that  they  are  to  obtain  representa- 
tion, not  only  by  virtue  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  with  its  11,000  or 
14,000  men  sending  its  representatives,  but  that  the  members 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  are  to  go  to  other  societies  wherever  they 
may  find  them,  and  obtain  election  as  their  representatives,  be 
it  of  their  own  body  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  other  bodies 
on  the  other.  Then  you  would,  of  course,  have  a  large 
number  of  delegates  who  were  so  numerous  that  they  were 
able  to  carry  things  their  own  way,  so  as  to  obtain  the  objects 
they  had  in  view. 

The  next  thing  is  to  see  what  was  done  to  secure  the 
meeting  of  November  30th.  First  we  find  a  statement  in  the 
"  Irish  World,"  on  the  12th  November.  It  recites  the  cable- 
gram from  Patrick  Egan  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Sheehy  and  Mr.  Healy,  and  then  proceeds — 

"  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news,  a  meeting  of 
the  representative  Land  Leaguers  of  New  York  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace,  President  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  New 
York,  East  48th  Street,  and  preparations  for  one  of  the 
heartiest  welcomes  ever  given  under  Irish -American 
auspices  were  at  once  gone  into.  Cooper  Institute  was 
immediately  hired  for  Thursday  evening,  November  loth, 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  get  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  Irish  societies,  and  have  succeeded — the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  have  not  hitherto  participated  as  a  body 
in  any  public  demonstration  of  the  sort  since  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  Land  League  agitation,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Longshoremen,  St.  Patrick's 
Mutual  Alliance,  the  temperance,  and  various  other  or- 
ganisations all  joining  in  most  enthusiastically." 

So  your  Lordship  sees  now  this  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  all 
bodies ;  not  Land  Leaguers,  but  all  bodies. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  representing  Mr.  Parnell,  either  arrived  in 
America  or  sailed  for  America,  on  the  5  th  of  October.  The 
visit  Mr.  O'Connor  paid,  as  he  tells  us,  was  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford.  He  first  says  he  never  was  with  Patrick  Ford  at  the 
"  Irish  World "  office.  But  he  says,  "  I  think  I  saw  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford."  I  take  it,  therefore,  he  means  he  saw  him  at 
his  private  house.  His  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
"  Irish  World  "  says  : — 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  sat  in  the  office  of  the  '  Irish  World,' 
Brooklyn,  on  the  night  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  and 
informed  us  that  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  that  the  first  sub- 
scription that  was  ever  paid  into  the  organisation  came 
from  "  Transatlantic." 

He  is  asked,  "Is  that  true?"  and  he  says,  "Entirely 
untrue."  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  higher — if  I  am  right 
in  my  reading — than  this,  that  Mr.  O'Connor  probably  had 
some  slight  confusion  of  memory,  because  he  is  asked  by 
Mr.  Ronan  : — 

"Was  there  a  preliminary  meeting  for  this  Conven- 
tion ? — (A.)  Yes,  there  was.  (Q.)  That  was  held,  I  think, 
in  the  'Irish  World'  office?- — (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  You  were 
there  ?--(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  else  ? — (A.)  My  only  re- 
collection of  any  persons  at  the  present  moment  was  of 
Mr.  Finerty,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  his  brother,  whose 
name  I  think  is  Augustine." 

Therefore,  while  I  say  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  influenced  more  than  by  forgetfulness,  when  he  says  he 
did  not  see  Mr.  Ford  at  the  "Irish  World"  office,  yet  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  night  before  the  Convention  the 
persons  who  met  him  at  the  "  Irish  World  "  office  are  this  man 
Finerty,  Patrick  Ford,  and  his  brother  Augustine,  who  had  been 
the  secretary  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Then,  I  gather  from 
further   evidence,   that  at  some  date  shortly  before  the  26th 
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November,  1881,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy 
arrived  ;  and  that  they  both  of  them  drove  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  so  we  have  the  actors  upon  the  scene. 

The  next  event  is  the  call  that  was  issued  to  this  Conven- 
tion. The  call  is  signed  by  Mr.  Healy,  Father  Sheehy,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  as  the  delegates  from  Ireland. 
Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  Patrick  Collins  sign  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  in  America.  Mr.  Patrick  Collins  we 
may  treat,  I  think,  as  representative  of  the  Conservative  or 
clerical  part  of  the  Irish-Americans,  and  Mr.  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  occupies  a  middle  position,  an  anomalous  position. 
On  this  point  I  wish  to  confirm  what  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  there  were  two  branches  of  the  Land  League — the  Con- 
servative and  the  Extreme.  That  view  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Davitt's  statement  in  his  speech. 

"  The  two  branches  of  the  League,  the  legitimate  one 
represented  by  P.  A.  Collins  of  Boston,  and  the  '  Irish 
World '  branch  represented  by  Patrick  Ford,  agreed  upon 
a  convention  of  all  societies  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  the  following  call  for 
the  same  was  issued,  which  I  think  has  already  been 
read." 

I  will  not  read  it  again,  for  I  think  I  should  be  reading  it 
the  third  time.     But  these  words  are  the  important  words  : — 

"  In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  Irish  in  America  to  make 
full  demonstration  of  all  force  favourable  to  the  Irish 
cause,  the  undersigned  hereby  unite  in  an  invitation  to  all 
branches  of  the  Land  League  and  all  societies  favourable 
to  the  Land  League  policy  to  send  delegates  to  an  Irish 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
McCormick  Hall,  on  the  30th  November,  and  the  ist 
and  2nd  December      81." 

So  there  is  a  perfectly  harmless  call,  Patrick  Ford  signing 
it,  no  doubt ;  but  Collins  and  Boyle  O'Reilly  signing  it  also. 

Now,  Mr.  O'Connor  is  asked — the  statement  is  not 
unimportant — 

"You  knew  there  was  this  advanced  section  in 
America,   did    not    you  ?^{A.)   By  impression  and  by 
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report.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  their  Lordships  that 
revolutionaries  are  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  they 
are  revolutionaries." 

With  that  view  I  agree.     Then  the  President  asks  : — 

"  Revolutionaries  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
have  recourse  to  outrages  and  such  things  ? — (A.)  I 
have  said,  I  think,  in  my  direct  examination,  my  Lord, 
that  not  a  single  person  throughout  my  whole  visit  to 
America  declared  to  me  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  secret 
organisation." 

I  presume  it  was  very  likely  that  he  did  not  declare  it, 
because,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  said,  a  revolutionary  would  not  state 
that  he  was  a  revolutionary.  But  the  question  being  put, 
"  Do  you  think  that  was  an  invitation  to  Irishmen  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  to  come  into  your  movement  ?  "  he  says  : 

"  Certainly.  (Q.)  Including  the  advanced  National- 
ists and  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — (A.)  Certainly.  (Q.)  And  you 
willingly  took  the  assistance  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — {A.) 
Certainly,  I  was  delighted.  I  regarded  every  Irishman 
that  joined  our  movement  as  an  addition  to  our  strength 
as  constitutionalists." 

Now,  my  Lords,  Mr.  O'Connor  has  said  that  no  one  told 
him  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society ;  but  a  certain  com- 
munication was  made  to  him  by  this  man  Finerty.  Mr. 
O'Connor  speaks  of  one  occasion  when  dynamite  was  men- 
tioned, and  he  says  :  "  It  is  the  only  one."  This  is  the 
question  : — 

"  What  was  that  ? — (A.)  That  was  Mr.  Finerty.  Mr. 
Finerty  had  a  conversation,  there  were  three  or  four — 
five  or  six  persons,  in  fact,  practically — who  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  any  means  were  justifiable  to 
attain  Irish  rights ;  and  I  spoke  very  calmly  then  to  him 
on  the  matter,  but  afterwards  I  lost  my  temper,  and  he 
said  he  was  very  glad,  and  he  preferred  me  very  much 
discussirig  a  question  when  I  lost  my  temper  than  when 
I  kept  it,  and  I  found  that  nobody  whatever  gave  him  the 
least  sympathy." 

I  gather  from  that  that  Finerty  had  disclosed  himself  before 
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Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  dynamitard.  I  say,  I  cannot  give  you  the 
date,  therefore  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  O'Connor  that  I  should  not, 
as  the  date  is  not  proved,  attempt  to  fix  a  date  which  may  not 
be  correct,  and  which  will  attach  a  doubt  to  the  conversation. 
But  certainly  there  is,  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  knowledge,  from  all 
which  has  been  proved  by  this  admission,  and  probably  by 
indisputable  evidence,  this  fact  established,  that  Finerty  was  a 
dynamitard.  Now  you  will  see  what  part  this  declared  dyna- 
mitard takes  in  this  Convention.  We  have  a  statement  as 
to  Finerty's  activity  from  an  account  given  in  the  "Irish 
World  "  :— 

"  The  understanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in  the 
'  Irish  World  '  office  previous  to  the  call  for  the  Convention, 
at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Healy,  and 
Mr.  Finerty  were  present,  was  that  no  treasurer  should  be 
appointed.  '  If  the  question  comes  up,'  said  Mr.  Finerty, 
'  I  shall  move  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be  declared  treasurer, 
and  let  there  be  as  many  channels  of  transmission  of 
money  to  him  as  the  people  will.'  That  agreed  with 
our  view  of  the  matter.  This  money  question  is  a  very 
ticklish  one.  .  .  .  The  reasons  why  men  transmit  their 
moneys  to  the  Land  League  through  the  '  Irish  World ' 
are  these;  A  dollar  sent  through  the  'Irish  World'  is 
a  significant  endorsement  of  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  '  Irish  World.'" 

Now  we  have  Mr.  Finerty  in  a  position  to  nominate  the 
central  treasurer.  And  we  see  further  what  he  does  at  the 
meeting.     Le  Caron  gives  this  evidence  : — 

{Q-)  "  When  was  the  opening  chairman  who  called  the 
Convention  to  order,  I  believe  that  is  the  technical 
expression,  appointed  ? — (A.)  At  the  first  preliminary 
caucus  of  the  secret  organisation  preceding  the  first 
session,  held  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  open 
Convention,  of  delegates  as  per  instruction  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  open  Convention  meeting 
in  secret  session  at  the  hall  of  Camp  i6,  22nd  Street, 
Chicago.  (Q.)  Were  you  there? — (A.)  I  was  present. 
(Q.)  Delegates  came  in  obedience  to  that  circular? — 
(A.)  That  and  other  circulars.  (0.  That  was  the  night 
before  the  first  meeting,  as   I   understand  ? — (A.)   Yes. 
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(Q).  Now  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question  simply,  my 
friend  can  ask  you  anything  further  later  on ;  in  pursuance 
of  whatever  was  done  at  that  secret  meeting,  who  was 
chosen  as  the  person  to  make  the  opening  speech  and  call 
the  Convention  to  order  ? — (A.)  It  was  arranged  John  F. 
Finerty,  of  Chicago,  should  make  the  opening  speech. 
(Q.)  Is  that  the  same  member  who  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  you  have  mentioned  before  ? — (A.) 
The  same  gentleman  as  Camp  96,  Chicago ;  Chicago 
citizen.  (Q.)  Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman  ? 
— {A.)  J.  F.  Finerty  nominated  William  Hynes.  (Q.) 
That  is  the  same  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? 
— (A.)  Yes ;  he  presided  at  the  secret  Convention." 

Now  let  us  go  by  steps.  Finerty  declares  himself  dyna- 
mitard.  Finerty,  the  night  before  with  the  gentleman  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned,  arranges  about  the  treasurer. 
Finerty  makes  the  opening  speech  at  this  general  meeting. 
And  Finerty  moves — you  will  see  the  importance  of  it — that 
the  temporary  presiding  officer  should  be  Hynes.  Finerty,  of 
course,  Clan-na-Gael,  dynamitard,  Hynes,  Clan-na-Gael,  dyna- 
mitard.  And  so,  in  the  first  step,  you  have  Finerty  opening 
this  gathering  of  all  organisations.  Then  as  the  next  step,  you 
have  Hynes  being  nominated  to  the  presiding  officership.  I 
have  no  right  to  say  on  that  evidence  how  far  Mr.  O'Connor 
knew  that  Finerty  at  that  time  was  a  dynamitard.  But  about 
this  time  he  knew  it,  and  there  is  no  repudiation  that  I  can  find 
of  any  of  Finerty's  acts ;  there  is  no  repudiation  at  the  time  of 
the  communication  to  him  that  this  man  Finerty  was  a 
dynamitard. 

Now  we  have  information  of  what  took  place  at  this 
meeting  from  the  document,  which  we  call  an  appendix,  put  in 
as  a  statement  of  all  that  occurred  at  that  meeting.  It  seems 
these  documents  are  published,  so  that  we  have  an  official 
statement  of  what  occurred  at  the  open  meeting.  Further, 
when  I  mentioned  that  I  should  establish  what  I  said  from  the 
record  of  Mr.  Davitt,  it  should  not  be  taken  that  Mr.  Davitt 
has  given  us  any  information  but  what  is  open  to  the  public. 

This  document  was  put  in  by  Le  Caron  as  being  a  correct 
statement  of  what  occurred.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper, 
the  "  Chicago  Times,"  and  discloses  what  occurred  before  the 
public  openly. 
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We  now  see  how  the  arrangements  at  the  secret  caucus 
were  carried  out.  At  page  4  of  this  appendix  occurs  this 
statement : — 

"At  12.15  the  stalwart  form  of  John  F.  Finerty  ap- 
peared at  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  as  he  rapped  the 
desk  with  the  gavel,  the  Convention  settled  down  into  an 
attentive  silence.  Mr.  Finerty  then  said, — Gentlemen, 
Friends,  the  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
signers  of  the  call  for  the  Irish  National  Convention  of 
calling  this  Convention  to  order,  and  he  read  the  follow- 
ing call." 

Then  further  proceedings  are  shown  on  pages  7  and  25. 

"  Considerable  time  was  wasted  in  deciding  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  committees  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Finally  the  chairman  (Hynes)  was  authorised 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  on  rules,  and  another  of 
seven  on  organisation." 

This  committee  on  organisation,  appointed  by  a  Clan-na- 
Gael  man,  bring  in  their  report. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Prendergast,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, presented  the  following  report,  which  was  received 
with  cheers  : — '  Permanent  officers  —  President,  Rev. 
George  Belts,  of  Missouri." 

Betts  was  proved  to  be  one  of  the  executive  body  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  The  proposal,  apparently  on  religious  grounds, 
met  with  opposition,  which  is  silenced  by  Alexander  Sullivan, 
the  President  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  A  clergyman  had  made 
the  following  counter  proposition  : — 

"  Hynes  versus  Betts.  Rev.  O'Sullivan,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  with  the 
exception  that  the  name  of  Hon.  William  J.  Hynes  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  it  be  replaced  by  that 
of  the  Rev.  Ur.  Betts." 

Then  a  discussion  seems  to  take  place,  which  is  closed  by 
the  person  that  we  have  to  deal  with  so  very  particularly  in  the 
future,  namely,  Alexander  Sullivan. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal 
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of  confusion,  was  heard  to  say  that  no  matter  what  any 
man  thought  outside  of  the  Convention,  he  had  no  right 
to  introduce  a  subject  of  this  kind  into  the  Convention." 

That  is  the  forcing  of  the  question  in  opposition  to  Betts. 

"  The  enemies  of  Ireland  were  constantly  making  the 
assertion  that  Irish  agitation  was  not  a  question  of  liberty 
and  humanity,  but  a  question  of  religion.  If  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  not  accepted  by  a  Convention 
largely  of  one  faith  the  enemies  of  Ireland  would  say  it 
was  because  the  nominee  for  president  belonged  to 
another  faith." 

Mr.  Betts  has  been  put  before  you  as  an  Episcopalian 
minister,  but  he  is  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  the 
Clan-na-Gael  carried  his  election  as  permanent  presiding 
officer. 

"  We  do  not  need,  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  to  begin  tolera- 
tion, we  simply  need  to  continue  it." 

"So  the  speech  proceeds.  Then  we  come  to  the  next 
page,  27  :— 

"  Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  remarks  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  Convention  mounted  their  seats  and 
howled  for  recognition  by  the  chair." 

The  result  is  that  Mr.  Betts  is  elected  permanent  chairman. 

We  have  the  later  control  on  page  38,  and  you  will  see 
now  the  important  proceedings,  the  starting-point  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  American  Organisation. 

"Judge  Birdsall,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the 
chairman  of  this  Convention  appoint  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  seven  members,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  call  any 
future  Conventions,  and  also  to  confer  and  act  with  the 
leaders  of  the  different  organisations  here  represented, 
or  any  others  that  may  be  hereafter  organised  to  further 
the  interest  of  Irish  rights  in  promoting  the  objects  and 
redeeming  the  pledges  contained  in  the  address  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  this  Convention." 

Then  Devoy  speaks,  and  makes  a  proposition  as  to  fighting 
the  matter  out ;  and  now  you  will  see  the  end  of  this  matter  at 
page  40 :— 
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"Alexander  Sullivan  appeared  on  the  platform  and 
said  : — '  Thus  far  we  have  agreed  on  all  essentials.  The 
only  question  before  us  is,  can  we  agree  on  some  non- 
essentials? I  have  the  honour  to  be  chosen  to  announce  to 
you  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  (cheers),  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins 
(cheers),  and  one  whose  counsel  I  accept  as  a  command, 
because  his  voice  is  sanctified  by  martyrdom  for  the-  Irish 
cause — Father  Sheehy  (cheers) — those  three  gentlemen, 
representing  the  different  elements  in  America  and  the 
organisation  in  Ireland,  ask  this  Convention,  with  the 
same  unanimity  with  which  it  declared  Ireland  was  entitled 
to  free  government,  to  show  that  the  Irish  in  America  can 
govern  themselves  (cheers)  to  accept  the  substitute  " 

(that  is,  the  substituted  resolution  in  opposition  to  a  proposal 
made  by  Dr.  Wallace) 

offered  by  Judge  Birdsall  (cheers).  That  pleases  alike 
moderate  men  and  extreme  men,  if  there  are  any  distinc- 
tions between  us ;  but  I  contend  that  any  distinctions 
were  wiped  out  this  morning  when  we  adopted  our 
resolutions." 

Then  come  the  concluding  words  : — 

"  The  previous  question  was  then  ordered,  and  amid 
great  excitement  the  motion  of  Judge  Birdsall  was  carried 
on  a  division.     Immediately  the  chairman  announced  the 
result,  the  members  of  the  Convention   sprang  to  their 
feet  5ind  burst  into  a  tremendous  cheer.    The  crowd  of 
visitors  in  the  gallery,  including  the  ladies,  sustained  the 
applause  ;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  frantically  waved, 
and  cheer  after  cheer  drowned  even  the  chairman's  voice." 
Now  you  see  the  result  of  the  motion  of  Alexander  Sulli- 
van.    This  motion  made  by  Judge  Birdsall  is  carried,  which 
results  in  seven  persons  forming  the  executive  committee  to 
act  for  the  future  as  representing  this  National  Gathering  for 
all  purposes  in  respect  to  Ireland,  and  these  seven  were  to  be 
named  by  the  chairman.     It  is  the  starting-point,  my  Lords, 
of  all  the  government  of  the  American  Land  League.     On 
January  3rd  an  account  is  rendered  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  of 
the  work  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  has  effected  in  the  following 
circular  : — 

"Since  the  F.C.  last  addressed  you  a  public  call  was 
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issued  for  a  Convention  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  societies  or  organisations  friendly  to  the  present 
struggle  in  Ireland.  It  seemed  to  many  leading  members 
of  the  V.C.  that  we  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  make 
ourselves  felt  in  this  public  gathering,  and  the  F.C.  were 
urged  to  take  action  in  that  direction.  The  F.C.  were  a 
unit  in  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  give  public  thought  a  national  direction, 
but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing  an 
order  officially  giving  any  positive  direction.  Other 
members  had  no  objection  to  letters  passing  between 
members  of  the  V.C.  with  a  view  to  securing  the  election 
of  V.C.  men  from  other  organisations  without  expense  to 
the  V.C. ;  but  they  opposed  the  issuance  of  any  official 
circular  which  could  be  construed  into  a  request  to  any 
D.  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any  public 
Convention  not  called  by  the  V.C.,  or  which  might  be 
construed  into  an  identification  of  the  V.C.  with  any 
public  organisation,  or  even  a  quasi-endorsement  of  any 
but  the  one  method  of  securing  what  we  are  all  labouring 
for.  When  a  circular  was  issued  to  'the  E.  N.'s  (district 
members)  the  two  members  of  the  F.C.  referred  to  cheer- 
fully yielded  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  aided,  so  far 
as  they  could,  in  carrying  out  that  will.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  many  delegates,  who  were  V.C.  men,  to  report 
and  register  at  the  place  designated,  only  320  names  were 
obtained.  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  were  at  least 
eighty  more  in  attendance  at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  V.C.  was  able  to  se.id  on  very  short  notice 
a  much  larger  representation  to  the  Convention  than  did 
any  other  organisation,  and  it  wiU  also  be  seen  that  by  the 
secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it  waS  able  to  send 
this  representation  chiefly  from  the  organisations.  The 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accord  and  with 
unmistakable  views  was  soon  recognised  by  all  the 
elements  in  the  Convention.  Fear,  curiosity,  and  .in  the 
end  we  believe  admiration,  were  ehcited  by  this  unknown 
quantity.  The  impression  seemed  to  gain  ground  in 
many  quarters  that  the  body  of  delegates  referred  to  meant 
to  demand  some  terrible  things,  and  to  appease  them, 
although  they  had  neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating 
that  they  held  any  unnatural   or  dangerous  views,  very 
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Conservative  men  seemed  willing  to  go  to  the  edge  of 
Radicalism  to  find  a  safe  half-way  ground  that  could  be 
made  common.  These  strange  men  obtained  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  chairs  of  the  Convention,  the 
secretaries  both  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the 
committee  on  rules,  permanent  organisations,  and  resolutions. 
The  committee  on  permanent  organisation  reported  at  the 
head  of  their  list  the  name  of  a  distinguished  brother  of 
the  V.C,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
selection  aroused  some  thinly-disguised  bigotry,  and  met 
with  the  immediate  opposition  of  three  delegates  of  dif- 
ferent faith.  The  Convention,  however,  arose  above 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  put  in  practice  the  V.C. 
doctrines — that  all  men  who  favour  liberty  are  brothers 
and  equals,  and  that  religious  questions  must  be  settled 
by  each  individual's  conscience,  and  have  no  place  in  the 
political  war  we  are  conducting." 

Then  they  enter  into  a  question  of  political  doctrines,  and 
it  proceeds  lower  down : — 

"  If  a  people  live  under  a  Government  which  is  an 
unnatural  one,  if  they  have  a  right  to  another  form  of 
Government,  then  they  have  a  right  to  overthrow  their 
unnatural  and  to  establish  their  natural  Government ;  and 
if  they  are  not  ready  to  do  so  immediately,  it  is  their  duty 
to  begin,  and  to  push  vigorously  the  work  of  preparing 
for  this  change.  The  Convention,  it  is  true,  taught  us 
nothing  novel  by  this  declaration.  It  but  reiterated  our 
position.  But  it  did,  through  the  representatives  of 
strictly  religious  and  other  organisations,  agree  upon  this 
as  the  latest  revised  text  of  our  national  political  scripture. 
Let  us  preach  and  teach  from  the  text.  Let  us  remember 
that  though  this  text  was  accepted  by  all,  many  only  did 
so  because  they  feared  the  demand  for  something,  just 
what  they  could  not  divine,  but  surely  some  terrible 
thing.  Therefore  upon  us,  in  the  future,  as  at  present 
and  in  the  past,  must  the  gospel  of  Nationalism  rely  for 
advocacy." 

On  the  next  page  we  have  some  disjointed  matter  ;— 

"Through  the  Convention,  however,  we  have  secured 
a  larger  audience,  and  the  means  of  reaching  that  audience 
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without  expense  to  the  V.C.  A  larger  number  of  the 
V.C.  men  favoured  the  formation  of  a  new  public  organi- 
sation to  supplant  all  the  fractions  now  in  existence." 

Then  my  learned  friend  asks  for  it  all  to  be  read. 

"  These  words  now  appear  in  parenthesis,  and  I  will 
read  them  :  '  (Just  what  is  on  the  carpet  now,  the  success 
attending  Chicago  makes  the  V.C.  think  they  can  in- 
directly control  all  the  organisations  of  the  U.S.  note.)' 
(Q.)  What  is  the  U.S.  ?—{A.)  The  United  States.  That 
is  a  note  of  mine.  It  means  all  the  organisations  of  the 
United  States." 

Then  it  proceeds  : — 

"  It  was  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  new  organisa- 
tion urged  and  disseminated  among  the  delegates  would 
create  such  a  public  opinion  among  the  delegates  in  the 
Convention  as  would  compel  the  leaders  of  rival  factions 
to  agree  to  surrender  to  the  new  body  as  they  agreed  in 
the  selection  of  a  temporary  chairman  of  the  Convention. 
In  this,  however,  there  was  disappointment;  one  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  i,ooo  organisations  gave  notice  that 
he  would  not  yield  to  the  proposed  new  one." 

Then  there  was  a  note  written  by  the  witness  that  this  was 
Collins.     Then  a  little  lower  down  :— 

"Another  gentleman  declared  that  though  not  the 
head  of  nominal  organisations  he  collected  more  money 
than  the  other.  Ford  would  not  recognise  the  new 
organisation,  and  would  persist  in  having  no  intermediate 
correspondent  between  him  and  the  foreign  treasurer. 
Thus,  had  our  men  forced  through  the  new  organisation 
the  result  would  have  been  but  the  formation  of  another 
body,  not  a  union  at  all,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
result  of  the  great  gathering  would  have  been  but  the 
addition  of  one  more  faction," 

Then  comes  the  substitute  for  a  new  organisation. 

"  The  Convention  finally  decided  to  create  a  national 
committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair." 

Then  this  follows : — 
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"This  Committee  has  power  to  call  future  Conven- 
tions, to  address  all  societies  now  in  existence,  or  hereafter 
to  be  created,  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  the  interests  of 
the  cause  required  such  addresses,  and  to  take  steps  to 
bring  about  the  desired  federation  of  all  the  organisations 
in  this  country  upon  a  national  basis.  The  Committee 
was  appointed  by  a  V.C.  chairman." 

That  is  how  you  get  all  this  power  for  the  future,  which,  as 
you  will  see,  was  acted  upon  by  the  body  of  seven  nominated 
by  the  chairman.  Your  Lordships  are  of  course  aware  that 
Alexander  Sullivan  is  the  person  who  carried  that  motion. 
The  names  of  the  executive  committee  of  seven  so  appointed 
were — Boland,  Ford,  Collins,  Wallace,  Birdsall,  Sullivan,  and 
Brown.  Boland,  Clan-na-Gael;  Collins,  Conservative;  Wallace, 
we  have  no  information  about  him  ;  Birdsall,  seems  to  be  an 
American  ;  Alexander  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Clan-na-Gael ; 
Brown,  Clan-na-Gael ;  Ford,  extreme  man,  collector  for  dyna- 
mite. These  were  the  seven  of  the  executive ;  and,  as  I  will 
show,  some  pass  away  and  names  are  substituted,  as  they  act  still 
more  in  future  years  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  until  you  find  a 
complete  Clan-na-Gael  power,  the  inception  of  a  new  move- 
ment, with  full  power  of  action,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

We  have  now  the  organising  committee  of  seven  named 
as  I  have  told  you,  and  as  I  shall  show  afterwards,  changing, 
but  even  now  fully  Clan-na-Gael  in  majority.  You  have  also 
heard  the  views  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  executive  body  as  to  the 
effect  of  what  they  had  done  to  obtain  hold  of  the  organisation. 
The  power  of  the  American  movement  is  now  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Only  one  more  reference  to  this  meeting.  I  will  point  out 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Healy  that  on  his  return  to  England,  long 
after  Finerty's  communication  to  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor  that 
he  was  a  dynamite  man,  he  said  : — 

"Therefore  it  is  that  regret  is  inevitable  at  seeing  Irish 
talent  lavishly  existent  yet  unavailable  in  America.  Not 
to  speak  of  men  better  known  upon  this  side,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  three  members  could  be  picked  out  of  the 
Irish  parliamentary  representatives  equal  all  round  in 
oratory  and  tactique  to  three  of  the  men  sent  as  delegates 
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to  the  Chicago  Convention — Collins  of  Boston,  and  Hynes 
and  Finerty  of  Chicago." 

I  think  it  was  the  tactique  of  Mr.  Finerty  that  caused  the 
Clan-na-Gael  to  be  so  successful.  Then  we  have  to  take  Mr. 
Finerty  at  a  time  which  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
communication  of  his  dynamite  policy  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Parnell.  We  have  Mr.  Parnell  writing 
on  the  i2th  December,  1882,  long  afterwards,  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  Mr.  Finerty  upon  an  appointment.  Of  course,  I 
wish  to  couple  the  reading  of  that  letter  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Parnell  says  that  he  did  not  know  that  Finerty  was  at  that  time 
a  dynamite  man,  although  he  claims  to  have  denounced  him 
three  months  later  in  the  House ;  but  here  is  the  congratulation 
to  Finerty,  and  after  all  that  has  occurred,  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives seem  to  have  accepted  now  this  alliance  with  the 
extreme  Nationalists,  because  we  have  these  concluding  words, 
apparently  at  this  Convention,  in  a  speech  by  Father  Sheehy, 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Ireland  : — 

"  I  recognise  as  one  of  Ireland's  home  representatives 
her  indebtedness  to  the  extreme  Nationalists  for  their 
attitude  here  in  this  Convention  (cheers).  .  .  .  Mr.  Ford 
has  my  thanks  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  few  days,  he  was 
prepared  to  forget  himself  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  and 
because  of  what  his  paper  has  done  in  the  past.  Ireland 
at  home  thanks  Patrick  Ford.  I  say  deliberately  that  the 
Land  League  owes  much  to  Patrick  Ford,  and  Ireland 
embodies  his  ideas  in  the  Land  League  movement.  It 
has  an  immense  amount  of  gratitude  to  the  '  Irish  World.'" 

That  concludes  the  Chicago  Convention,  but  although  I 
am  passing  away  from  the  year  1881,  I  think  I  had  better  con- 
clude the  next  Convention,  of  which  the  subject-matter  is 
extremely  limited.  The  Washington  Convention  is  a  small 
matter,  and  it  is  not  a  Convention  of  all  parties,  like  the 
Chicago  Convention,  but  it  is  a  Convention  of  the  American 
Land  League,  and  not  even  of  the  American  Land  League,  but 
of  one  section  of  it.  That  Convention  was  held  on  April  12th, 
1882,  and  the  moderate  or  clerical  section  at  this  time  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  speech  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  I  think  repeated  the  fact,  that  Le  Caron 
was  so  ignorant  of  events  that  he  did  not  know  anything  of 
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this  Convention.  That  is  not  so,  if  1  may  correct  Mr.  Davitt. 
Le  Caron  did  know  of  this  Convention,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and  he  spoke  of  it ;  but  what  he  says  is,  it  is  a  meeting  and  not 
a  convention,  and  the  annual  Convention  would,  of  course,  be 
an  annual  assembly  of  several  bodies.  This  is  limited  to  a 
particular  section. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  matters  which  we  call  it;  there 
appears  to  be  a  list  of  delegates,  a  very  limited  list,  and  the 
results  are  exceedingly  limited.  The  first  result  is  that  a  reso- 
lution is  passed  to  confer  with  seven  persons.  Those  are  the 
Seven  of  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  at  the  Chicago 
Convention.     I  have  at  page  22  of  Mr.  Davitt's  book  this  : — 

"  Resolved  that  this  Convention  instruct  its  officers  to 
confer  at  its  earliest  opportuuity  with  the  council  of  seven 
chosen  at  the  Chicago  Convention  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
uniting  under  one  head  all  the-Land  League  branches  now 
organised  in  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  outcome  so  far  as  action  is  concerned ;  and  we 
are  coming  now  to  find  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  is  to  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  Seven  Committee.  Then  there 
is  a  further  resolution,  and  Mr.  Collins,  who  represents  the 
Conservative  or  clerical  body,  declines  re-election,  and  then  a 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  becomes  President,  Mr.  James 
Mooney. 

Then  on  July  15th,  1882,  there  is  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing at  the  Astor  House,  of  the  Seven  Executive  of  the  Chicago 
Convention,  the  three  appointed  under  that  resolution  that  I 
have  read  from  Mr.  Davitt's  book  plus  Mr.  Davitt, — making 
eleven  in  all. 

In  reference  to  that  meeting  Mr.  Davitt  made  strong 
observations  against  the  article  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime." 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  had  set  out  the  seven  names  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  I  think  there  was  a  little  confusion 
of  thought  or  language.  Mr.  Davitt  thought  the  whole  eleven 
that  met  at  Astor  House  ought  to  be  set  out.  The  writer,  in 
the  article  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  was  deaUng  with  the 
National  Executive  of  seven,  and  gave  their  names,  and  the 
attack  that  is  made  upon  the  writer  for  suppressing  the  four,  I 
think,  was  not  well  founded,  because  the  writer  was  dealing 
with  the  National  Seven,  and  not  with  the  eleven. 
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I  have  even  now  brought  the  American  years  of  1881  and 
T882  to  this  result :  that  all  represented  moderation  was  passing 
away ;  and  that  there  was  a  majority  of  Clan-na-Gael  men  at 
the  head  of  this  body  that  was  formed  at  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, as  an  Executive  Committee.  When  we  have  to  deal  with 
later  bodies  you  will  find  that  no  others  take  part  in  public 
affairs  in  America.  I  have  gone  only  a  portion  of  my  way,  I 
admit,  but  so  far  I  have  established  that  the  American  move- 
ment has  become  a  Clan-na-Gael  movement,  that  Clan-na-Gael 
men  are  dynamiters  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  Land  League,  and  of  the  National  body  in 
America  will  be  found  directly  traceable  to  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  or  dynamite  men. 

The  Phcenix  Park  Murders. 

There  is  a  subject  of  more  general  interest,  almost  of  intense 
interest,  in  connection  with  Ireland  to  which  I  have  now  to 
turn.     I  had  closed  the  subject  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1881, 
and  I  come,  following  the  sequence  of  time,  to  refer  to  events 
that  were  happening  in   Ireland  in  the  year  1882.     At  the 
commencement  of   that   year   Mr.    Parnell  and  many  of  his 
immediate  colleagues  and  lieutenants,  arrested  previously  by 
the  action  taken  under  Mr.  Forster's   Suspension   Act,  were 
still    in   Kilmainham.     The  state  of  Ireland,   speaking   of  it 
in  its  social  condition,  was  satisfactory  in  this  at  least,  that 
Ireland   had  a  prosperous  year  in  1881,  and  there  was  no 
distress  to  be  found  in   1882,  no  distress  that  for  a  moment 
would  produce  crime.     Still,  crime  went  on  increasing,  went 
on  so  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1882  you  will  find  no 
diminution  in  crime.     The  very  great  mass  of  crime  existed, 
certainly  up  to  the  end  of  June  1882,  and  then  there  is  a  very 
great  falling  off.     There  are  2,597  agrarian  crimes  in  the  six 
months  of  1882  up  to  the  end  of  June  out  of  a  total  of  3,433. 
And  so  we  have  836  in  the  last  six  months  of  1882  as  against 
2,597  in  the  first  six  months.     I  am  not  about  to  deal  with  the 
detail  of  this  crime,  except  to  ask  reference  to  the  reports  to 
show  that  the  crime  was  of  the  same  character  as  that  crime 
which  I  have  dealt  with,  perhaps,  in  too  much  detail,  existing 
in  the  years  1880  and  1881. 

I  have  now  to  approach  one  particular  crime,  the  crime  that 
every  one  has  agreed  has  brought  disgrace  upon  a  nation  within 
whose  rule  it  has  been  committed,  and  I  believe  brought  sorrow 
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and  shame  to  men  of  all  political  feeling.  I  mean,  my  Lords, 
the  murder  which  was  called  the  Phoenix  Park  murder— the 
murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  Before 
I  draw  a  deduction  from  the  evidence,  I  would  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  it,  for  I  do  not  know  that  until  the  evidence  from 
different  aspects  shall  be  put  together,  that  any  one  has  quite 
realised  the  extent  to  which  this  evidence  brings  home  crime, 
or  knowledge  of  crime,  to  certain  persons  whose  names  have 
been  conspicuously  before  you  in  this  inquiry. 

I  turn  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  Delaney,  that  man, 
informer  as  he  is,  who  has  given  a  detailed  statement  to  you  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  events  connected  with  the  murder  of  the 
6th  May,  1882.  As  I  say,  he  is  an  informer,  and  his  evidence, 
therefore,  I  would  say,  apart  from  any  legal  rule  with  which  we 
have  dealt,  must  be  regarded,  of  course,  with  some  care  and 
some  suspicion ;  and  we  must  see  how  far  it  is  corroborated. 
My  Lords,  will  you  note  that  Delaney  has  been  shut  out  from 
the  world  for  some  time  now  ?  Since  the  month  of  October 
1882  he  has  been  under  arrest.  He  was  arrested  previously  to 
the  disclosures  by  Farrell"  or  by  Carey.  He  was  arrested  on 
account  of  his  supposed  participation  or  his  actual  participation 
in  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  Therefore, 
having  been  shut  out  from  communication  with  all  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  said  of  his  evidence 
that  he  has  formed  his  statements  in  combination  with  any 
other  persons  so  as  to  obtain  support  by  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  suggested  by  any  one,  by  those  who  have 
made  many  suggestions  in  this  case,  that  Delaney  has  had 
conveyed  to  him  from  outside  the  prison  in  which  he  has 
been  living,  information  so  as  to  make  him  a  witness  in  this 
Court. 

Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  he  conveyed  such  a  view.  If  he 
did,  he  conveyed  it  without  any  foundation  or  evidence.  I  used 
the  word — it  was  not  an  unhappy  one  in  relation  to  Mr.  Davitt's 
interruption — that  it  was  a  suggestion,  but  that  it  was  no  more. 
Mr.  Davitt  does  not  suggest  that  there  has  been  communication 
by  a  particular  individual  of  particular  facts  which  he  could  put 
to  Delaney  in  the  witness-box  so  as  to  say  "  the  information 
that  you  are  now  giving  to  the  Court  has  been  conveyed  to  you 
by  a  stranger  to  the  witness-box,  and  you  are  thereby  imposing 
upon  the  Court  falsehood,  at  the  instigation  of  some  unseen 
person."     My  Lords,  in   the   first  place,  I  say  there  is  no 
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proof  of  that ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  you  read  this  man's 
evidence,  accepting  his  character  as  he  himself  has  given  it 
to  you,  there  is  much  sequence  and  probability  about  it. 
Then  I  shall  show  a  confirmation  of  it  that  can  leave  but  little 
doubt  that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  he  stated  what  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  take  his  evidence,  and  I  ask  you  to  see 
what  the  tale  he  tells  you  is.  I  have  made  a  summary  of  it  so 
as  not  to  trouble  you  with  detail ;  but  all  I  say  I  say  subject 
to  correction,  and  I  am  prepared  at  any  moment  to  give  the 
question  to  which  I  am  referring.  The  account  he  gives  of  him- 
self is  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  charged  with  highway 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  in  Dublin. 
He  served  that  period  except  for  nine  or  ten  months'  allowance 
of  time.  In  July  1875  ^^  was  released.  The  very  night  he  came 
out  of  prison  he  was  enrolled  as  a  Fenian  by  James  Elmore, 
who  came  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen 
till  that  moment.  He  then  says  the  Fenians  were  never  an 
assassination  society  except  of  those  who  gave  information 
against  them — different  altogether  to  the  Invincibles.  Of  the 
Fenians,  James  Mullett,  Daniel  Delaney,  James  Carey,  Elmore, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  a  man  named  Towers  were  the  Dublin  centres. 
He  says  he  was  in  his  brother's  circle,  and  when  there  was  a 
meeting  of  several  circles,  each  circle  appointed  people  to 
keep  watch.  "  I  took,"  he  says,  "  the  Fenian  oath  to  take  up 
arms  at  a  moment's  notice  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Ireland  and  to  be  obedient  to  my  superior  officers.  I  joined 
in  Dublin.  Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  Dr.  McAlister, 
John  Levy  (the  man  who  has  been  in  the  witness-box),  a  man  in 
the  county  of  Cork  of  the  name  of  Doran,  formed  the  executive 
council."  My  Lords,  if  that  is  untrue  of  course  it  could  be 
disproved.  "It  might  be  about  1879,"  but  he  is  not  certain  as 
to  dates — "Delegates  came  frOm  America,  John  O'Connor 
from  Cork.  He  was  a  commercial  traveller  who  went  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Kenealy."  Here,  my  Lords,  is  the  statement 
of  Le  Caron  as  to  meeting  that  man  O'Connor  under  the  name 
of  Dr.  Kenealy  in  Paris  confirmed  by  this  man  who  could  have 
had  no  communication  with  Le  Caron. 

"John  Devoy  came  from  America.''  So  says  Le  Caron, 
and  produces  John  Devoy's  report.  "  And  General  Millen  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Edward  Hanlon.  I  saw  John  O'Connor 
several  times,"  and  he  describes  him — light  hair,  large  mous- 
tache.    Is  that  description  correct,  or  is  it  not?     "He  was 
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known  as  Dr.  Kenealy.  I  was  present  at  the  Foresters'  Hall 
in  Bolton  Street  when  they  came  from  America,  but  not  when 
O'Gonnor  came.  Devoy,  Millen,  and  Hanlon  met  the  centres 
in  Dublih — the  Fenian  organisation.  James  Mullett,  my 
brother,  Daniel  Delaney,  James  Carey,  Joseph  Mullett,  James 
Elmore  were  there.  They  said  they  came  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  organisation,  and  represented  the  Council  in 
America."  So  far  we  have  proved  this  by  Le  Caron  and  by 
the  documents  which  were  furnished  by  Le  Caron,  not  at  the 
time  of  this  inquiry,  but  years  and  years  ago.  "  There  were 
two  organisations  opposed  to  each  other  working  in  Dublin  at 
that  time."  Then  he  mentions  what  nobody  seems  to  doubt  is 
correct.  "  One  was  working  under  the  Stephenite  party  and 
the  other  under  the  American  Council."  Then  he  speaks  of 
Stephens  being  offered  a  seat  on  the  Council,  but  "  he  would 
not  accept  it  because  he  would  not  be  made  supreme  head  of 
it.  Neither  Egan,  Brennan,  McAlister,  Levy,  or  Doran  were 
present  at  this  meeting.  I  did  not  see  Devoy  at  any  other 
meeting."  He  describes  Devoy.  "  He  was  a  stout  man," 
and  he  gives  his  description.  So  that  that  could  be  tested 
if  it  were  untrue.  He  then  proceeds :  "  I  was  at  several 
meetings  in  Bolton  Street.  I  was  a  B.  There  were  so 
many  B.'s  to  each  circle  according  to  the  size  of  the  circle," 
and  he  gives  a  description  of  the  organisation.  Then  he  says, 
what  I  suppose  I  may  take  to  be  correct :  "  I  did  not  see  Egan 
or  Brennan  present  at  any  meetings  at  this  time,  except  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  It  might  be  about  1877 — at  the  time  of 
the  Amnesty  Association.  Mr.  Egan  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Secretary  John  Nolan  and  Thomas  Brennan  were 
present.  The  Association  was  worked  by  the  Home  Rule 
League.  I  think  Mr.  Butt  was  president.  It  appears  so.  He 
was  not  to  my  knowledge  a  Fenian,  but  the  principal  leaders 
in  my  time  belonged  to  the  Fenian  organisation — what  we  call 
the  principal  leaders.  The  Amnesty  Association  worked  by 
public  meetings,  but  the  public  were  not  allowed  into  all  the 
meetings."  And  then  comes  a  question  as  to  whether  Davitt 
did  or  did  not  attend  one  particular  meeting.  "  All  the  mem- 
bers were  notified  by  their  centres  to  attend."  This  was  the 
Rotunda  meeting,  which  I  do  not  care  about.  "  Orders  were 
sent  to  all  circles  in  Dublin,  working  under  the  American 
party.  I  remember  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr. 
Brennan,  Hanlon,  Dillon,  and  Harris."     That  is  the  Rotunda 
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meeting.  As  to  that  meeting  the  only  question  is  whether  he 
was  saying  Davitt  supported  Hanlon  in  his  amendment  on 
account  of  approving  the  amendment  or  only  to  obtain  a 
hearing.     That  I  have-dealt  with. 

Now,  I  pass  on  to  more  important  matter  in  respect  to  the 
Invincibles. 

(Q.)  "  When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  Invincibles  ? 
— (A.)  The  latter  end  of  1881.  (Q.)  Were  you  an  Invin- 
cible ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  else  were  Invincibles  ? — (A.) 
James  MuUett,  James  Carey,  Daniel  Delany,  Joseph 
Mullett.  ((2.)  Anybody  else?— (^.)  Joseph  Brady.  (Q.) 
Anybody  else? — (A.)  Michael  Fagan.  (Q.)  Anybody 
else  ? — (A.)  Patrick  MoUoy.  (Q.)  I  will  come  back  to 
him  directly ;  but  anybody  else  ? — (A.)  Two  Hanlons — 
Lawrence  and  Joseph  Hanlon." 

(I  think  they  are  spoken  of  as  Larry  and  Joe  Hanlon.) 

(Q.)  "Anybody  else?— (^.)  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
Brennan  were  the  principal  leaders  of  it.  {Q.)  You  mean 
Patrick  Egan,  I  suppose  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  Thomas 
Brennan? — (A.)  Yes.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  Francis  Byrne. 
(<2.)  Is  that  the  same  Sheridan  ?—(^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you 
give  all  those  names  as  Invincibles  or  not  ? — (A.)  Invin- 
cibles. (Q.)  Was  there  anybody  else,  please  ;  just  think  ? 
— (A.)  A  person  who  was  going  by  the  name  of  No.  i.  (Q.) 
Do  you  know  what  No.  I's  name  was  ? — (A.)  I  heard  his 
name  was  Tynan.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  I  am  not  sure. 
(Q.)  Did  you  know  him  by  sight?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Well, 
describe  what  sort  of  man  he  was  ? — (A.)  About  five-feet- 
six,  dark  complexion. — (Q.)  I  will  come  back  to  that.  I 
had  better  get  the  names  complete.  Just  go  on,  if  you  re- 
member any  other  names  of  the  Invincibles  ? — (A.)  James 
Boland,  John  Walsh,  from  the  north  of  England.  (Q.) 
The  same  man  you  have  mentioned  before  ? — (A.)  The 
same  person.  (Q.)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  Boyton  was 
represented  to  be  one.  There  were  two  Boytons.  I  re- 
member the  one  that  was  the  Land  League  organiser  for 
the  county  Kildare.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  you  say  he 
was  represented  to  be  one? — (A^  Yes.  (The  Attorney- 
General^  Represented  by  whom?    You  say  Boyton  was 
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represented  to  be  an  Invincible? — (^.)  Yes,  by  Joseph 
Brady.     He  gave  orders  to  Joseph  Brady." 

Now  he  comes  to  what  occurred.  He  tells  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  attempt  to  murder  Justice  Lawson.  He  says  he  saw 
Molloy  the  day  of  that  attempt. 

(Q.)  "  The  day  you  were  arrested  over  Judge  Lawson's 
business  ? — (A.)  Yes.     (Q.)  Did  you  see  him  to  speak  to? 
— (A.)  I  saw  him  to  speak  to ;  he  was  one  of  the  party. 
(Q.)  One  of  what  party? — (A.)  That  was  watching  Judge 
Lawson  ;  it  was  he  pointed  him  out.     (Q.)  Molloy  did  ? — 
(A.)  Yes,  coming  out  of  the  Four  Courts  on  this  Friday 
previous  to  my  arrest.    (Q.)  What  day  were  you  arrested  ? 
— (A.)  Saturday,  I  think,  the  7th  November,  1882.     (Q.) 
Boland  you  mentioned,  what  was  his  name? — (A.)  James 
Boland.     (Q.)  What  was  he? — (A.)  He  was  foreman  or 
something,  for  a  contractor   in  Dublin  of  the  name  of 
Worthington.     (Q.)  Do  you  know  whether  James  Boland 
knew  Molloy  ? — (A.)  Perfectly  well ;  he  was  watching  Mr. 
Anderson  the  Crown  Solicitor,  the  two  of  them  for  weeks. 
(Q.)  Who  were  watching  Mr.  Anderson  the  Crown  Solici- 
tor ? — (A.)  Boland  and  Molloy  at  Bagot ;  Street  Bridge  at 
Dublin.      James  Boland   belonged    to   a   circle    of    the 
Fenian  organisation  that  Molloy  was  sub-centre  of.     (Q.) 
What  was  Molloy  a  centre  of  or  sub-centre  of? — (A.)  He 
was  sub-centre  to  Michael  Fagan.     (Q.)  Michael  Fagan 
being  the  centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
he  was  sub-centre.     (Q.)  And  James  Boland  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  circle  ? — {A.)  Yes  ;  he  was  sent  from  the 
north  of  England  to  that  circle.     (Q.)  Is  that  Michael 
Fagan  the  man  who  was  hanged  for  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  ? — (A.)  Yes.     (Q.)  Now,  Frank  Byrne  ;  how  long 
have  you  known  him  ? — (A.)  Several  years.     {Q.)  What 
was  he  ? — {A.)  I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
organisation.     (Q.)  How  long  have  you  known  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — {A.)   From  1875. 
(Q.)  Do  you  remember  what  circle? — (A.)  I  do  not  re- 
member the  circle.     I  know  his  centre  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Lucas,  John  Lucas.     (Q.)  John  Lucas,  where, 
Dublin  7— (A.)  Yes.     {Q.)  Had  Frank  Byrne  anything  to 
do  with  the  Land  League  ? — (A.)  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Land  League  in  London,  I  believe." 
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(That,  of  course,  we  know  to  be  the  case.) 

(Q.)  "  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  in 
Dufelin? — (A.)  Not  to  my  knowledge.  (Q.)  Tynan  ;  you 
were  just  going  to  describe  what  sort  of  a  man  Tynan  was, 
what  height? — (A.)  About  five-feet-six.  (Q.)  What  aged 
man  ? — (A.)  He  deceived  you  in  his  age ;  he  used  to  go  in 
disguise ;  he  used  to  wear  very  large  specs,  that  covered 
the  eyes  double.  (Q.)  He  wore  large  spectacles .'' — 
(A.)  Yes,  covered  the  eyes  and  the  temple.  {Q.)  Did 
you  ever  see  him  without  his  spectacles  ? — {A.)  I  never 
saw  him  without  his  specs.  (Q.)  You  say  disguise ;  do 
you  mean  disguise  in  his  clothes  ?  —  (A.)  Every  way. 
(Q.)  Different  disguises,  or  what  ? — (A.)  Always  different ; 
I  never  saw  him  twice  in  one.  (Q.)  How  many  times 
have  you  seen  Tynan  ? — (A.)  Three  times  ;  it  might  be 
four,  three  or  four  times.  (Q.)  In  what  year? — (A.)  1882. 
(Q.)  You  said  to  me  when  this  question  was  put  to  you 
about  your  knowing  Boyton,  that  he  was  an  Invincible  ; 
that  Boyton  had  given  Brady  in  your  hearing  orders  as  an 
Invincible? — (^.)  Yes.  {Q.)  What  were  those  orders  ? — 
(A.)  He  travelled  in  the  same  train  with  Mr.  Burke,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Prisons'  Board,  and  he  pointed  him  out 
to  Brady.  (Q.)  I  understand  you  said  that  Boyton  pointed 
out  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chairman  of  the  Prisons'  Board,  to 
Brady? — (A.)  Yes,  he  travelled  in  the  one  train  from 
Salem  Station,  County  Kildare.  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  him 
say  anything  besides  pointing  him  out? — {A.)  No,  he 
pointed  out  he  was  to  be  assassinated  ;  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  be  assassinated.  (Q.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  answer  this  question  compendiously,  if  not,  I 
must  put  it  in  detail.  How  many  of  these  Invincibles 
were  Fenians? — (A.)  All  connected  with  the  party  in 
Dublin.  {Q.)  All  these  names  that  you  have  given,  were 
they  all  Fenians  ? — (A.)  All  connected  with  the  American 
Council ;  all  the  Invincibles  that  I  knew,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  him.  {Q.)  With  the  exception  of  whom? — 
{A.)  Boyton." 

Long  after  this  evidence  was  given,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
expressed  the  view  that  Boyton  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  Society,  confirming  this  man,  although  we  had  always 
supposed  he  was. 
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(Q.)  "  That  is  to  say,  members  under  the  American  party, 
not  Stephenites  ? — (A.)  Certainly." 

Then  we  go  into  the  question  of  other  centres,  passing  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and  the  swearing  in  of  Curley  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris.  I  do  not  know  that  that  will  be  very 
material  as  to  Mr.  Harris.     Then  he  proceeds : — 

(Q.)  "When  were  the  Invincibles  formed? — (A.)  It  would 
be  in  the  year  i88r.  (Q.)  When  did  you  join  ? — (A.)  The 
latter  end  of  1881,  or  coming  into  1882.  (Q.)  You  stated 
all  the  Invincibles  you  knew  were  members  of  the  Fenian 
party? — (A.)  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  Boyton.  (Q.)  Do 
you  remember  who  swore  you  in? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  When 
in  1881  were  you  sworn  in  ? — {A.)  1  cannot  give  any  date. 
(Q.)  About  when  in  1881  were  the  Invincibles  formed? — 
(A.)  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  was  formed  about  the 
middle  of  1881.  (Q.)  You  joined  after  that?— (.4.)  The 
latter  end  of  1881,  or  coming  into  1882.  (Q.)  You  said 
your  brother  swore  you  in,  I  think  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Now 
do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  the  Angel  Hotel  ? — {A.)  No, 
I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  of 
a  meeting  being  held  at  the  Angel  Hotel?  —  {A.)  Yes. 
{Q.)  You  were  not  present;  did  you  know  anybody  who 
was  there,  or  did  you  see  anybody  going  there  ? — (A.)  No. 
(Q.)  Were  you  told  who  was  there  ? — {A.)  Yes  ;  certainly. 
(Q.)  Who  by  ? — (A.)  James  MuUett,  James  Carey,  and 
my  own  brother.  (Q.)  They  told  you? — (A.)  Yes,  that 
was  the  time  I  was  brought  into  the  Invincible  party. 
(Q.)  Tell  me  what  they  told  you  ? — (A.)  They  informed 
me." 

Then  there  is  an  objection  as  to  the  evidence,  and  it  was 
ruled  it  was  not  evidence. 

{Q-)  "Who  were  the  committee  of  the  Invincibtes ? — 
(A.)  P.  J.  Sheridan  first  introduced  it  at  Dublin,  John 
Walsh  from  the  north  of  England,  Captain  McCaferty." 

Now  I  stop  to  point  out  to  you  that  of  those  three  first 
initiators  of  these  Invincibles,  Sheridan  and  Walsh  were  both 
paid  organisers  for  the  Land  League  : — 

(Q.)  "  Who  else  ?—{A.)  Tynan,  No.  i.  (Q.)  Who 
else  ? — {A.)  That  is  all  at  that  time  who  brought  it  into 
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Dublin.  (Q.)  That  was  the  committee  that  brought  it 
into  Dublin? — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Did  anybody  else  to  your 
knowledge  join  the  committee  afterwards? — (A.)  Yes. 
there  was  another  committee  formed  in  Dublin  then. 
(Q.)  Who  were  members  of  that? — (A.)  James  Carey, 
Joseph  MuUett,  Dan  Curley,  and  Edward  McCaferty. 
(Q.)  Had  the  Invincibles  any  money? — (A.)  No." 

Of  course  your  Lordship  sees  from  the  class  of  men  we  are 
dealing  with  they  were  impecunious  men ;  they  would  not  have 
money. 

"{Q.)  Any  subscriptions  ? — {A.)  No  subscriptions.  (Q.) 
What  were  they  sworn  in  to  do  ;  was  there  any  particular 
oath  ? — (A.)  It  was  different  from  the  Fenian  orgamsation. 
(Q.)  What  was  the  oath  ? — (A.)  I  cannot  remember;  the 
principal  part  of  it  was  to  assassinate  the  Executive  Council 
in  Ireland  at  the  time.  (Q.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
Executive  Council  in  Ireland  ? — (A.)  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  principal  part  of  them.  (Q.) 
-  Anything  else  ?■ — (A.)  All  the  obnoxious  Government 
officials.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  where  the  Invincibles  got 
their  money  from  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Where  from  ? — (A.) 
The  Land  League.  (Q.)  From  whom  ?—(A.)  Patrick 
Egan,  Francis  Byrne.  (Q.)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  No.  i, 
Tynan.  (Q.)  Who  kept  the  money  ?  (A)  The  Executive  or 
the  Council  that  formed  the  Invincibles  at  the  time.  (Q.) 
Where  was  it  kept  ? — (A.)  Part  of  the  time  James  Mullett 
had  some  of  it,  and  James  Carey.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember 
any  particular  amount  that  came  from  the  Land  League  ? 
— (A.)  James  Mullett  got  /^so.  (Q.)  From  whom? — 
{A.)  Patrick  Egan.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  other 
amounts  ?—{A.)  Oh,  there  were  several  given ;  I  do  not 
know  the  amounts,  but  several.  (Q.)  You  mean  several 
different  amounts  ? — (A.)  Several  different  amounts,  some 
of  them  enormous  sums.  (Q.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
enormous  sums  ? — (A.)  Something  over  ;£^3oo  or  ;^4oo 
came  at  one  time  to  him.  (Q.)  Now,  do  you  remember 
anybody  who  received  money  besides  James  Mullett  ? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Whom?— (^.)  My  brother  received  some 
of  it.  (Q.)  Daniel  Delaney?— (-4.)  Yes;  and  Joseph  Mullett 
received  some  of  it.  (Q.)  Anybody  else  ? — (A.)  James 
Brady  and  James  Carey.   (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  Invin- 
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cible  having  any  arms  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  sort  of  arms  ? 
■ — (A.)  They  were  different  arms  altogether  than  the  Fenian 
organisation.  (Q.)  I  understand  they  were  different  arms 
(I  will  come  to  that  presently),  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  what  kind  of  arms,  knives? — (A.)  Revolver,  dagger, 
and  knife.  (Q.)  When  you  say  different  kinds  of  arms  to 
the  Fenian  organisation,  in  what  respect  ? — (A.)  Both  in 
make,  construction,  and  expense ;  they  were  all  of  them 
a  more  expensive  article.  (Q.)  Higher  class  arms  ? — (A.) 
Higher  class.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  any;  were  there  revolvers? — (A.)  Yes,  and  two 
rifles.  (Q.)  Uo  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  maker? — 
(A.)  O'Reilly,  London.  Trenter's  patent  was  the  revolver. 
IQ.)  How  many  of  the  Invincibles  had  revolvers  altogether  ? 
(A.)  The  whole  of  them  nearly  that  I  knew." 

He  says  there  were  four  revolvers.     Then  he  goes  back  to 
the  attempt  upon  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

"  I  was  arrested  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  sent  that 
Friday.  {Q.)  You  said  you  watched  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
a  week  before  ;  I  want  to  know  had  you  yourself  watched 
anybody  before  that  ? — (A.)  In  the  Phoenix  Park  business. 
{Q.)  Before  the  Phoenix  business  had  you  had  to  watch 
anybody? — (A.)  Yes  Mr.  Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary. 
{Q.)  Now  you  have  said  the  revolvers  and  rifles  were 
brought  from  London  by  Frank  Byrne's  wife;  do  you 
know  who  brought  the  knives  over? — (^.)  She  brought 
them  over.  (Q.)  About  when  were  the  rifles,  revolvers, 
and  knives  brought  over  by  Frank  Byrne's  wife? — (A.) 
About  the  latter  end  of  1881,  I  think.  {Q.)  Were  they 
all  in  one  place  in  Dublin  or  different  places  ? — {A.)  They 
were  distributed ;  James  Mullett  had  some  of  them,  Joseph 
Brady  had  some  of  them,  and  James  Carey  had  the  re- 
mainder of  them." 

Then  he  speaks  of  watching  Mr.  Forster. 

{Q.)  "Who  gave  you  any  order,  or  did  you  get  any 
orders  from  anybody  about  it?— {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who 
from  ? — {A.)  My  own  brother  was  the  first.  (Q-)  Daniel 
Delaney,  James  Mullett? — {A.)  Yes,  James  Mullett  and 
Joseph  Brady." 

Then  he  says  Mr.  Forster  did  not  come  that  way. 
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{Q.)  "Were  any  told  off  to  shoot  Mr.  Forster  ?— (^.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  Who?— {A.)  Joseph  Brady  and  Timothy 
Kelly.  {Q.)  How  were  they  told  off? — {A.)  The  horses 
were  to  be  shot  on  the  carriage  coming  down.  (Q.)  Who 
told  them  off? — (A.)  They  got  it  from  the  council  Of 
the  Invincible  party  at  the  time ;  the  four  that  formed 
the  council." 

He  proceeds  giving  detail  as  to  this  attack  upon  Mr. 
Forster,  which,  happily,  was  unsuccessful.  Patrick  Molloy,  he 
says,  was  one  of  them. 

"  Now,  did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  about  anybody 
else  besides  Mr.  Forster? — (A.)  Yes,  Mr.  Anderson,  Crown 
Solicitor.  (Q.)  What  were  the  orders  about  him  ?—{A.) 
He  was  to  be  assassinated." 

James  Boland  and  Pat  Molloy,  he  says,  were  selected  for 
that  murder. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Phoenix  Park  : — 

(Q.)  "What  orders  did  you  get? — (A.)  The  6th  May 
in  Dame  Street.  (Q.)  Who  from? — {A.)  James  Carey, 
Daniel  Curley,  and  Joseph  Brady;  they  were  the  three 
that  gave  the  order.  (Q.)  What  orders  did  they  give  to 
you? — (A.)  That  that  morning  I  was  to  be  at  King's 
Bridge  at  nine  o'clock.  {Q.)  What  for? — (A.)  To  assassi- 
nate some  gentleman  that  was  coming  down.  I  was  not 
told  who  it  was.  {Q.)  Anything  more  told  you  ? — {A.) 
No.  (Q.)  Who  were  to  be  there? — (A.)  All  the  Invin- 
cibles  was  there  that  I  knew.  {Q.)  Did  you  go  there  ? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  anybody  on  that  occasion  ? 
—{A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who?— ((2.)  All  connected  with  the 
Invincible  party.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  any  person  who  was 
to  be  assassinated? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  He  did  not  come? 
— (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  ?  " 

(He  says  "  None,"  but  he  was  there  apparently.) 

(Q.)  "How  was  that?— (^.)  I  was  not  told  off.  I 
would  not  acknowledge  to  it.  I  would  not  take  any  part 
in  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  until  after  the  occurrence 
had  taken  place.  I  was  taken  by  force  from  work.  (Q.) 
From  where? — (A.)  From  work  on  the  6th  May.     (Q.) 
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Taken  by  force  on  which  occasion? — (^.)  The  6th  May. 
(Q.)  Taken  by  force  to  do  what?— (^.)  To  Phoenix 
Park." 

(So  the  man  was  present  of  course.) 

"  I  was  working  as  carpenter  in  CoUis  and  Thomas's, 
the  builders." 

(And  he  came  from  his  work.) 

"  The  first  order  I  got  was  to  be  at  King's  Bridge  that 
morning  by  nine  o'clock.  I  was  taken  there  by  Timothy 
Kelly." 

Then  he  describes  a  meeting  held  in  the  public-house, 
and  speaks  of  Cavanagh,  the  carman.  Then  he  gives  a  de- 
scription of  his  having  the  knives  after  the  murder,  and  that 
Brady  had  them,  and  Brady  destroyed  the  knives.  Then  he 
proceeds  : — 

(Q.)  "The  summer  of  1882  you  say  you  saw  Frank 
Byrne  ;  where  ? — (A.)  My  brother's  house,  49,  Clanbrassil 
Street.  {Q.)  Is  that  Daniel  Delaney's  house  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Was  it  a  meeting  there  or  not  ? — {A.)  A  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  Invincibles.  (Q.)  Who  were  present? 
— (A.)  Daniel  Delaney,  Peter  Carey.  (Q.)  Who  else? — 
(A.)  Joseph  Brady.  (Q.)  Who  else? — (A.)  Joseph 
Mullett.  (Q.)  And  No.  i?—{A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Frank 
Byrne,  and,  I  think,  you  said  No.  i  ? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.) 
Anybody  else  besides  yourself? — (A.)  Yes,  Byrne  was 
there  on  one  occasion.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  of  the  one 
when  Frank  Byrne  was  there  at  your  brother's  ?^{A.)  I 
was  not  in  the  room  when  the  meeting  took  place.  (Q.) 
I  am  not  asking  you  about  when  the  meeting  took  place ; 
what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  on  that  occasion  you 
meant  Byrne  was  there  or  not  ? — (A.)  No,  Byrne  was  not 
there  on  that  occasion.  (Q.)  Now  you  say  you  were  not 
in  the  room? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  But  you  can  tell  me  this: 
was  there  any  new  committee  after  that? — {A.)  Yes,  the 
first  committee  of  the  Invincibles  was  after  being  arrested, 
under  the  Coercion  Act.  Then  there  was  another  formed. 
(Q.)  Who  were  the  members  of  the  new  committee? — 
{A.)  Josepli  Mullett,  Daniel  Delaney,  Peter  Carey,  and 
Joseph  Brady." 
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(He  also  gives  the  name  of  Tynan.) 

(Q.)  "Was  Byrne  there  on  the  occasion  when  the 
committee  was  appointed  or  not? — {A.)  No;  No.  i 
formed  the  committee  of  it.  {Q.)  Byrne  was  not  there 
on  the  occasion  when  the  new  committee  was  formed  ? — 
(A.)  No.  (Q.)  How  long  after  that  did  Frank  Byrne 
come  over  ?  " 

(This  is  the  material  part,) 

{A.)  "  It  might  be  the  Exhibitions.  He  came  to  the 
Exhibition  in  Dublin ;  the  National  Exhibition.  It  might 
be  in  August  1882.  (Q.)  Did /you  see  him? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  new  committee  ? — (A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  Where  ?— (^..)  49,  Clanbrassil  Street.  ((2)  Is 
that  the  same  place? — (A.)  Yes,  the  same  place.  (Q.) 
Did  you  see  Byrne  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what 
he  came  for?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What?— (A.)  The  funds 
of  the  Invincibles  were  run  out  at  the  time,  and  he  came 
to  look  after  the  way  the  money  was  expended.  (Q.) 
How  do  you  know  that  ? — (A.)  Well,  we  were  told. 
((20  Who  told  you?— (^.)  The  new  committee.  (Q.) 
The  members  of  the  committee  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Sir 
Charles  Russell.")  We  cannot  have  that.  {The  Attorney- 
General.')  Did  you  see  Byrne  give  any  money  that  night  ? 
— (A^  Not  to  my  knowledge.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember 
seeing  any  money  on  the  table? — {A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Do 
you  know  where  it  came  from? — \A.)  No;  I  saw  the 
money  on  the  table.  Whether  he  brought  it  or  not  I 
do  not  know.  ((2.)  How  much? — (A.)  I  could  not  say. 
((2-)  Was  it  gold  or  silver? — {A.)  Both;  gold  and  notes. 
((2-)  You  can  tell  me  this.  Your  brother,  and  Brady, 
and  Delaney,  and  Mullett,  were  the  committee.  Had  they 
any  gold  and  notes  before  this  meeting,  at  which  Byrne 
was  present? — (^.)  No,  they  got  it  from  him  there,  it  appears. 
(Q.)  You  believe  it  came  from  him  ? — (A.^  Sure  of  it. 
((2-)  Do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything  when  you 
were  present  at  the  second  meeting,  or  at  either  of  the 
meetings,  about  expenses  ? — {A^  I  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting.  I  was  in  the  next  room  to  it,  only  a  glass 
door  dividing  the  meeting.  ((2-)  Did  you  hear  what  he 
said  or  not? — (^.)  I  did  hear   distinctly  what  he  said. 
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(Q.)  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  heard  Byrne  say? — 
(A.)  Brady  wanted  some  of  the  police ;  he  thought  they 
had  some  information  in  connection  with  the  business  in 
Dublin;  he  wanted  to  have  them  assassinated.  Byrne 
said  it  could  not  be  done  without  orders.  He  said  Egan 
would  have  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  orders  should 
come  from  him,  but  that  he  would  go  in  for  Spencer. 
(Q.)  Who  said  that  ?— (^.)  Byrne.  {Q.)  Did  he  say  any- 
thing else;  do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything 
about  expenses  ? — (A.)  Yes,  he  said  there  was  some  com- 
plaint about  the  enormous  lot  of  money  that  was  spent 
on  them.  (Q.)  Anything  else? — (A.)  More  money;  for 
money  not  to  stop  the  working  of  the  business.  (Q.)  Did 
he  say  about  money  not  to  stop  ? — (A.)  He  said  for  money 
not  to  stop  them.  (Q.)  You  mean  not  to  stop  for  want 
of  money  ? — (A.)  Yes,  not  to  stop  for  the  want  of  money. 
{Q.)  Now  you  have  mentioned  the  four  men;  was  any- 
body present  at  that  meeting  besides  the  four  committee- 
men and  yourself  outside  the  glass  door? — (A.)  No. 
(Q.)  Was  Byrne  there  on  that  occasion? — (A.)  No.  {Q.) 
After  that  meeting  did  any  more  arms  come  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
James  Boland  brought  some  from  England.  (Q.)  What 
sort  of  arms  ? — (A.)  Revolvers  and  daggers.  (Q-)  The 
same  sort  as  previously  ? — (A.)  No,  not  the  same,  different 
quality  altogether." 

Then,  again,  there  is  reference  made  to  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson's  attack,  and  that  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  and  then  we 
pass  to  other  matters  about  McCarthy  which  are  not  in  relation 
to  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  that  McCarthy  told  the  joke  about 
the  policeman  putting  arms  on  a  car — and  about  Fitzgerald. 
In  this  evidence  we  have  letters  from  Patrick  Egan  which  are 
admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  first  is  a  letter  of  November 
1 88 1  addressed  to  James  Carey,  addressing  him  as  "  My  dear 
James."    This  is  a  genuine  letter  : — 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  note,  and  I  have 
only  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  of  my  acquaintance  whom 
I  would  sooner  see  in  any  position  in  which  it  were  desir- 
able that  sterling  worth  and  true  Nationalism  should  be 
represented  than  yourself.  I  am  writing  our  friend  Mr. 
D.  Moran  by  this  post,  and  if  my  words  will  have  influence 
with  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  his  support.    Should 
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you  be  selected,  I  will  send  ;^3o  towards  the  expense  of 
the  contest.  I  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  have 
that  miserable  donkey  John  Burns  turned  out  this  time. 
I  will  stand  £,2,0  or  jQi^o  towards  the  expenses  of  any  one 
who  opposes  him.  The  miserable  creature  has  never  been 
a  Nationalist  only  in  name.  Don't  say  much  in  reply,  as 
my  letters  are  liable  to  be  opened,  and  don't  give  your 
address  or  name  in  your  letter,  only  the  initial  J." 

My  Lords,  I  may  comment  upon  that.  There  is  the  send- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  this  contest,  harmless  in  itself,  this  £^o, 
and  a  promise  to  spend  ;^3o  or  ;£^o  ;  at  least,  there  is  a  pro- 
mise to  spend  ^30  if  successful.  I  do  not  suppose  any  one 
will  suggest  Egan  was  sending  that  money  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources. Unchecked  by  any  one  as  to  how  he  spent  the  money, 
he  had  license  to  send  Carey  money  which  here  is  shown  to  be 
for  the  harmless  purpose  of  the  council  election  ;  but  if  Mr. 
Egan  wished  to  send  Carey  League  money  for  any  other  purpose, 
he  had  the  money  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  That 
is  the  comment  I  wish  to  make  upon  the  fact  so  appearing  in 
that  letter.  Then  there  is  a  second  letter  also  addressed  "  My 
dear  James  " : — 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  telegram  in  reference  to  Mer- 
chant's Quay.  I  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I 
received  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  announcement 
in  your  telegram.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
there  is  no  need  to  pass  compliments  with  me.  I  dare- 
say the  advice  given  by  Mr.  McGough  not  to  mention  my 
name  in  connection  with  the  subscription  was  a  judicious 
one.  The  amount  named  will  be  available  at  any  time 
that  it  is  required,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  how  sincerely 
I  wish  you  success." 

McGough  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Land  League ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  money  came  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  Land  League,  acting  in  Paris,  to  James  Carey,  James  Carey 
placed  the  fact  before  the  solicitor  of  the  Land  League,  and  the 
solicitor  of  the  Land  League  said  it  is  better  not  to  mention 
the  name,  because  that  would  have  shown  how  the  Land 
League  money  was  going,  and  therefore  it  was  better  that 
silence  should  be  maintained  upon  the  point.  Then  a  third 
letter  is  addressed  later,  on  the  20th  December,  to  Mr.  Carey, 
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and  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  which  is  very  material  in  that 
letter.  Delaney  speaks  of  a  fourth  letter  which  has  never  been 
produced.  But  those  are  the  only  letters  that  I  have,  of  course, 
the  right  to  rely  upon ;  those  letters  being  admitted  to  be 
genuine.  My  friend's  cross-examination,  of  course,  is  very 
relevant  and  very  pertinent,  and,  I  think,  that  what  I  have  said 
must  not  be  accepted  as  standing  unaffected  by  that  cross- 
examination.  I  wish  to  take  the  evidence  as  it  stands  in  the 
result,  and  I  would  gladly,  if  necessary,  read  the  details  of  the 
cross-examination ;  but  the  effect  of  it,  I  think,  is  this,  that 
the  witness  himself  had  never  seen  Egan.  When  he  spoke  of 
money  coming  from  Egan  he  had  not  seen  Egan  pay  any 
money.  I  think  also  my  friend's  cross-examination  was  very 
pertinent  indeed  that  Brennan  had  been  in  prison  from  a  date 
in  1881,  and  was  not  released  till  after  the  Phcenix  Park 
murder. 

Now,  taking  the  evidence  generally,  I  must  take  it  that  the 
witness  has  said  that  Egan  and  Byrne  found  this  money,  and 
that  it  'came  from  the  Land  League.  He  has  given  direct 
testimony  that  Byrne  in  the  month  of  August  1882 — therefore 
after  the  Phcenix  Park  murder — was  present  when  a  sum  of 
money  was  placed  upon  the  table  before  him,  which  this  man 
says  came  from  him,  and  he  speaks  of  a  conversation  with 
Byrne  which  he  hears  Byrne  have  that  Egan  must  be  consulted 
before  certain  attacks  were  made  upon  the  police  or  (as  some 
one  was  wishing)  upon  Lord  Spencer ;  and  that  Egan  was 
complaining  of  the  sums  of  money  which  had  been  spent. 

But,  first,  will  you  allow  me  to  deal  in  very  general  terms 
for  the  moment  before  I  come  to  the  corroboration  of  what  I 
am  putting  to  your  Lordships — strong  corroboration  ?  Will  you 
note  the  names  that  this  man  has  given  of  persons  who  were 
Invincibles  ?  You  may  divide  them  into  two  classes  :  the  men 
who  promoted  the  acts  of  the  Invincibles,  who  would  be  of  a 
superior  class,  it  may  be  supposed,  designing  crime,  if  they  did, 
and  encouraging  it,  and  who  had  the  means  of  encouraging  it ; 
and  we  have  the  second  class ;  the  men  who,  Delaney  alleges, 
were  actors,  and  who  carried  out  the  desire  for  the  commission  of 
crime  entertained  by  other  persons.  Will  you  note  the  persons 
that  he  has  mentioned — Sheridan,  Walsh,  Brennan,  Egan, 
Byrne,  Mrs.  Byrne,  Tynan.  I  put  those  in  the  first  division. 
Second  division :  Carey,  Molloy,  Brady,  MuUett,  Kelly,  Dan 
Delaney,  Curley,   Fagan,  two   Hanlons,   and  James  Boland. 
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With  the  exception  of  James  Boland,  who  is  not  mentioned  as 
taking  a  leading  part,  but  only  mentioned  cursorily,  will  your 
Lordships  note  that  every  human  being  that  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Delaney  has  either  suffered  by  the  hand  of  justice  or 
has  iled  from  it  ?  There  is  not  one  of  these  men — not  one, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  mentioned — who  has  not  either 
suffered  the  extreme,  or  nearly  the  extreme,  penalty  of  the  law, 
or  who  did  not  at  the  very  time  when  disclosure  took  place  of 
the  Phojnix  Park  murders  flee  from  justice,  and  have  never  dared 
to  put  their  foot  in  this  country  again.  My  Lords,  if  it  stood 
there  alone  there  is  corroboration,  gigantic  corroboration,  of  this 
man's  statement.  What  has  become  of  these  men  ?  I  trace 
every  one  of  them,  and  show  you  how  the  moment  there  was 
danger  the  truth  would  be  known,  they  fled  from  justice, 
and  fleeing  from  justice  they  have  never  thought  of  returning 
or  dared  to  return  to  a  position  which  would  place  them  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  justice  reaching  them  and  punishing  them. 

Who  were  these  men  that  stood,  as  I  have  put  them, 
together  in  the  first  class  of  actors — not  the  minor  actors  in 
this  sad  tragedy,  but  the  principal  actors  ? 

Sheridan,  Land  League  organiser  and  man,  as  we  shall  see, 
of  enormous  power,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell's  view,  for  good 
or  for  evil  to  stay  crime,  to  stop  outrage,  if  he  so  desired.  He 
was  in  the  end  of  1880  selected  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  with  his 
sanction  on  Mr.  Egan's  recommendation,  as  Land  League 
organiser;  and  this  man  went  through  the  country  teaching  how 
the  Land  League  should  be  carried  on. 

Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  Land  League  organiser  again. 

Brennan,  one  of  the  secretaries,  one  of  the  controllers  of  the 
Land  League,  one  of  the  mainsprings.  As  Malachi  Sullivan, 
writing  to  Mr.  Harris,  tells,  "  Strip  the  Land  League  of  its  shell 
and  you  find  nothing  but  Davitt,  Brennan,  and  Egan."  They 
were  the  triumvirate  that  controlled  the  Land  League.  Mr. 
Parnell,  figure-head  as  he  was  to  a  great  extent,  had  no  power 
in  the  control  of  this  League  like  these  two  men,  Brennan  and 
Egan  ;  and  when  Mr.  Davitt  passed  away  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  they  remained.  The  shell  gone,  the 
kernel  and  fruit  of  the  Land  League  were  these  two  men, 
Brennan  and  Egan. 

Byrne,  the  secretary  of  the  English  Land  League. 

Tynan,  passing  about,  acting  for  the  Land  League  in 
disguise,  but  certainly  taking  active  part,  and,  as  we  submit. 
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a  visitor  at  Captain  Dugmore's.  He  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Land  League. 

So,  my  Lords,  here  we  have  these  principal  actors  charged 
by  this  man,  it  may  be  to  some  extent  by  floating  statement 
and  not  by  detailed  proof,  except  with  respect  to  what  Byrne 
said.  But  is  not  this  the  corroboration — that  from  the  very 
day  that  the  truth  was  becoming  disclosed  by  the  statement 
of  Farrell,  the  first  statement  of  January  20th,  1883,  and  by 
the  subsequent  statement  that  was  made  by  James  Carey, 
which,  I  think,  was  on  the  24th  February,  every  one  of  these 
men,  who  were  present  in  Dublin  and  had  vocations  to 
employ  them,  left  their  country,  and  left  their  calling,  and  so 
the  organisers  of  the  Land  League,  who  carried  it  in  its  early 
days  to  success — every  one  of  these  men  I  have  mentioned — 
are  fugitives  from  justice,  without  excuse,  and  without  reason 
being  given  for  their  absence,  unless  it  be  that,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Delaney,  they  were  participators  in  the  crime — the 
sad  crime — which  was  committed  ?  My  Lords,  do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  I  am  making  too  broad  a  statement.  I  think  with 
respect  to  every  one  of  these  men  witness  after  witness  has 
been  asked  when  they  were  last  seen.  First,  as  to  Sheridan. 
He  is  attacked  on  account  of  crime  in  a  different  way  from  the 
way  the  others  are  attacked.  There  is  first  the  evidence  of  a 
warrant.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Loftus,  who  speaks  of 
Sheridan  appearing  disguised  as  a  priest.  Then  we  have  it, 
from  the  evidence  of  Captain  O'Shea,  that  when  Mr.  Parnell 
desired,  after  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  that  Sheridan  should  be 
released.  Captain  O'Shea  went  to  the  Home  Office,  and  they 
said  it  was  impossible  to  release  that  man  because  he  was 
a  murderer,  and  a  concocter  of  murder;  and  that  the  police 
had  informed  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  fact. 

Now  you  know,  of  course,  who  Walsh  is.  As  to  Brennan, 
what  has  become  of  him  ?  The  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Parnell  :— 

"When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Brennan? — (A.)  I  last 
saw  Mr.   Brennan  either  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of 

the  year (Q.)  Which  year?— (^.)  The  year  1882  or 

1883.  (Q.)  Which  do  you  mean,  because  it  is  important, 
please  ? — (A.)  It  was  the  year  that  he  left.  (Q.)  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  what  time  he  left  directly  ? — (A.)  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1882,  in  Dublin,  or  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  year  1883  in  London.  (Q.)  How  early? 
— I  should  think  about  the  time  that  he  was  in  London — 
about  February.  (Q.)  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  as  late  as 
February  ? — {A.)  I  think  so.  That  is  my  impression,  but 
I  never  like  to  speak  particularly  as  to  dates.  (Q.)  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  you  had  an  interview  with  Brennan  just 
before  Carey's  statement  appeared — a  few  days  before  ? 
— (A.)  I  think  it  is  very  possible.  {Q.)  Did  he  leave  for 
Paris? — (A.)  I  cannot  say  where  he  left  for — whether  he 
left  for  the  Continent  or  for  America.  {Q.)  You  have 
never  seen  him  since  ? — (A.)  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
(Q.)  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Egan  ? — (A.)  I  last  saw 
Mr.  Egan  in  the  late  autumn  of  1882." 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Brennan  ?  Farrell  gave  his 
evidence  on  the  20th  January.  Carey,  I  think,  on  the  24th 
February.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Farnell  sees  iiim.  And 
since  Carey's  evidence  has  been  given,  Mr.  Parnell  tells  you 
he  has  never  seen  Mr.  Brennan,  and  he  has  never  appeared  in 
this  country  to  Mr.  Parnell's  knowledge  since.  My  Lords,  do 
notice  who  this  man  was,  so  actively  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
with  every  inducement  to  stop  in  this  country,  with  nothing  to 
take  him  away  from  the  troubled  times  that  have  visited  Ireland 
since  then.  He  has  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
from  the  very  moment  statements  were  made  by  men  who  knew 
what  had  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  Invincibles.  This  was 
one  of  the  triumvirate  that  had  controlled  the  League. 

One  other  matter  as  to  Brennan.  Dr.  Kenny  writes  to 
Egan  : — 

"  You  had,  of  course,  heard  the  good  news  about 
poor  T.  B.,  out  at  last  after  over  twelve  months  of  it." 

(That  would  be  the  time  Brennan  came  out.) 

"  I  feared  the  scoundrels  were  going  to  keep  him  in  till 
September." 

(That  was  the  expiration  of  the  Coercion  Act.) 

"  He  is  going  over  to  see  you  on  Wednesday ;  make 
him  take  a  good  holiday,  as  he  wants  it,  poor  fellow,  badly. 
For  the  sake  of  unity,  so  necessary  now,  make  him  keep 
quiet.     Things  certainly  got  very  mixed  recently.     The 
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O'Shea  letter  was  ugly,  but  the  best  thing  we  can  do  now 
is  to  let  the  matter  slide." 

My  Lords,  against  three  of  these  men,  Sheridan,  Walsh, 
of  Middlesborough,  both  Land  League  organisers,  and  the 
mysterious  Tynan,  No.  1,  true  bills  have  been  found  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  charging  them  with  being 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Now,  still  further  we  have  to  deal  with  another  prominent 
actor  in  the  Land  League  office,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  I  would 
call  attention,  first,  to  Egan's  own  account  of  his  flight— as  I 
snbmit,  a  flight  from  justice,  after  Egan's  arrival  in  America  in 
1883,  aa  given  in  evidence  by  Le  Caron. 

"  Patrick  Egan,  in  citing  to  me  how  readily  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  Castle,  said  that  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  order  being  issued  for  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  from  the  Castle,  that  he  knew  of  the  fact ;  that  he 
was  at  his  office  at  the  time,  and  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  his  house  and  packed  his  satchel.  He  had  two  children 
sick  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Kenny  was  attending  the  two 
children.  He  packed  his  satchel,  destroyed  a  number  of 
documents  that  he  had  in  the  house,  some  pertaining  to 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  during  his  connection 
therewith.  Also  some  letters  from  James  Carey;  destroyed 
all  evidence  that  would  tend  to  incriminate  him  in  case  of 
his  arrest.  He  had,  fortunately,  a  Scotch  friend  in  the 
flour  trade  from  Belfast,  who  he  got  to  assist  him  in 
getting  away.  He  gave  him  his  rug  and  his  valise,  and 
instructed  him  to  go  to  the  northern  terminus  and  purchase 
a  ticket  for  Belfast.  He  himself  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  one  moment  before  the  train  started  out,  took  the 
valise  and  rug  from  his  Scotch  friend,  slipped  into  the 
train,  and  that  night  was  in  Belfast.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Belfast,  he  found  he  could  not  get  out  of  Belfast  by  boat, 
and  he  went  to  an  hotel  and  slept  that  night.  In  the 
morning  he  purchased  a  return  ticket  to  Leeds,  travelled 
with  that  ticket  as  far  as  Manchester  and  then  got  off  the 
train.  He  then  purchased  another  ticket  at  Manchester 
for  Hull,  and  took  the  steamer  at  Hull  for  Rotterdam, 
and  thus  got  out  of  the  country." 

If  that  is  true,  that  looks  like  the  flight  of  a  man  who  was 
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very  desirous  to  avoid  any  arrest.  This  is  not  an  arrest  under 
Mr.  Forster's  Act — the  arrest  of  a  suspect.  This  is  an  arrest 
for  crime,  and  when  we  see  the  date  upon  which  this  occurred, 
it  is  a  date  when  the  statement  of  Farrell  on  the  20th 
January,  and  the  statement  of  Carey  later,  about  the  24th 
February,  were  warning  the  public,  and  were  warning  the 
authorities,  that  persons  were  suspected  of  this  murder  who 
had  not  been  arrested. 

You  will  be  aware  that  there  has  been  a  suggestion  made 
both  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt,  that  this  departure  of  Mr. 
Egan  was  one  that  resulted  from  his  business  arrangements, 
and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  incidents  attaching  to  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders.     Mr.  Parnell  gives  this  evidence, — 

(Q.)  "  About  this  time  did  you  again  see  Mr.  Egan  in 
the  autumn  of  1882  ? — (A).  I  saw  Mr.  Egan  in  the  autumn, 
yes.  (0.  Did  he  make  a  communication  to  you  as  to 
the  state  of  his  business  ? — (A).  He  told  me  that  his 
business  had  been  ruined,  owing  to  his  enforced  absence 
for  twenty  months  from  Ireland,  and  owing  to  the  arrest 
of  his  only  partner.  {Q.)  Who  was  his  partner  ? — (A). 
Mr.  Rourke ;  and  that  it  was  insufficient  for  them  both, 
and  that  he  contemplated  making  arrangements  with  his 
partner,  and  himself  going  to  America  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  new  world.  (Q.)  He  did  proceed  to  America,  I 
beUeve? — (A.)  Later  on.  (Q.)  In  the  spring  of  1883  ? — 
{A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  has  since  carried  on  business  there  ? 
— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  In  the  same  autumn  (1882)  did  you 
form  the  National  League  of  Ireland? — (A.)  Yes." 

And  so,  according  to  that  view  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan 
was  a  gentleman  who  having  been  absent  from  his  business  in 
Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of  1882  determined  to  abandon  it,  in 
pursuance  of  a  business  arrangement,  a  little  later  than  the 
time  the  intention  was  originally  formed,  and  to  live  in  America 
instead  of  France.  And  that  is  the  view  that  Mr.  Davitt  seeks 
also  to  present.  He  quotes  and  it  was  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Davitt,  a  statement  that  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  News," 
and  afterwards  quoted  in  the  "  Times,"  relating  to  the  time 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  The  scene  is  graphically 
described. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  describe  how 
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Egan,  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter, 
received  the  news  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  sought 
entirely  for  journaHstic  purposes  to  make  Egan's  acquaint- 
ance when  he  was  here,  and  got  to  know  him  very  well, 
as  he  happened  to  live  near  me,  and  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  him  in  the  tramcars,  public 
gardens,  and  other  places.  It  happens  that  I  saw  him  at 
the  moment  he  heard  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  It 
was  at  the  Madeline  Station  of  the  tramway  leading  to  the 
Avenue  de  Villiers  where  he  resided.  I  was  going  in  that 
direction  and  Egan  was  coming  from  it.  He  stepped  out 
of  a  car  and  went  to  a  kiosk  to  buy  an  evening  paper,  and 
then  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  looked  at  it.  When  he 
opened  and  looked  at  it  the  paper  fell  from  his  hands,  and 
he  became  quite  corpse-like.  I  had  not,  as  he  had  not 
seen  me,  intended  to  accost  him ;  but  when  I  perceived 
his  state  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  dying, 
and  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  so  as  to  call  assist- 
ance were  it  wanted.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  he  could 
not  speak,  and  kept  staring  in  a  fixed  way  and  looking 
more  dead  than  alive.  I  questioned  him  at  last,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  paper  '  La  France  '  and  said  '  Look  at  that.' 
I  picked  it  up,  and  read  of  the  Phoenix  Park  affair. 
Egan's  words,  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  were  :  '  What 
an  awful  fatality.  Cavendish  was  the  best  of  the  whole  lot. 
Poor  Cavendish,  poor  Lord  Cavendish.'  Later  on  he 
conversed  a  good  deal.  His  feeling  was,  that  what  had 
happened  would  damage  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart. 
He  was  terrified  at  the  savagery  of  the  act.  About  ten 
days  later  I  met  him  again  in  the  street,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  thought  of  going  off  to  some  western  part  of 
America  where  peace  and  quietness  were  to  be  obtained. 
Egan  was,  it  appeared  to  me,  the  very  contrary  of  reckless 
or  unscrupulous,  and  struck  me  as  a  man  of  gentle  dispo- 
sition, and  by  no  means  strong  nerve." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  description  of  Patrick  Egan's  horror, 
I-will  say,  at  reading  of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
is  accurately  described.  I  shall,  in  a  few  moments,  have  to 
deal  with  the  effect  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish upon  others.  Of  course,  as  we  know  now,  the  death  of 
Lord  Frederick   Cavendish  was  not   intended,  even  by  the 
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murderers  themselves ;  and  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  personally  would  have  been  most  opposed  to  the 
action  of  Mr.  Parnell,  for  reasons  I  will  give.  You  will  note 
that  in  that  statement  there  is  no  reference  made  by  Egan  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Burke  of  any  kind.  The  whole  of  his  horror, 
the  whole  of  his  amazement,  his  exclamations  and  statements, 
are  confined  to  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  And 
you  will  note  that  the  gravity  of  that  evidence,  as  I  presume  it 
had  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Davitt,  was  to  show  that  at  that 
time,  which  must  have  been  the  7th  or  8th  of  May — the  7th, 
probably,  of  May  1882 — Mr.  Egan  had  then  formed  an  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  Western  States  of  America ;  and  that  he 
had  arranged,  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  said,  for  business  reasons, 
there  to  live.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Egan  did  not  go  to 
the  Western  States  of  America  during  the  year  1882  ;  and  that 
it  was  not  until  the  date  we  can  fix  in  1883,  after  the  disclo- 
sures, that  he  did  go.  But,  my  Lords,  this  thing  becomes 
almost  amusing,  if  one  can  find  anything  entertaining  in  so  sad 
a  subject,  because  there  is  a  witness,  of  whom  I  will  only  say 
he  certainly  would  not  be  disposed  to  give  evidence  hostilely 
to  the  respondents  if  he  could  avoid  it,  who  knows  about  this 
flight,  and  who  tells  you  all  the  circumstances  of  this  flight,  so 
far  as  he  knows  them.  And  he  shatters  this  unfounded  theory 
of  a  business  change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  Patrick  Egan. 
I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Dr  Kenny.  I  will  refer 
first  to  the  very  material  evidence  as  affecting  Dr.  Kenny's 
testimony.  It  is  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  9th  March,  1883,  and  on  which  Dr.  Kenny  was 
cross-examined.  It  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  who  com- 
municated it  to  a  representative  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal." 

"  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  days  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  late  Land 
League,  I  wish  to  communicate  what  I  know  of  him. 
Mr.  Egan  has  been  under  police  surveillance  for  some 
time,  but  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  watch  kept 
upon  his  movements,  he  left  Ireland  surreptitiously  on 
Thursday  last  unknown  to  the  detectives  who  were  watch- 
ing him,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  the  country 
for  five  days  that  the  police  became  aware  of  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Egan  also  knew  that  soon  after  James  Carey  gave 
his  evidence  there  was  a  search  made  at  Carey's  residence, 
which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  three  letters  written  by 
him,  and  dated  in  October  and  November  1881,  at  the 
period  when  the  Invincibles  were  established  in  DubUn. 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Carey  from  Paris,  where 
Egan  was  then  staying.  They  are  couched  in  ambiguous 
terms,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  therh  is  the  expression, 
'  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  the  work  you  have  in  hand.' 
I  believe  Mr.  Egan  is  now  in  France.  They  are  all  afraid 
of  what  Sheridan  knows. 

"  We,  the  '  Freeman,'  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Egan  has  left  the  country  for  Belgium,  where  one  of  his' 
daughters  is  seriously  ill ;  and  that  it  was  Mrs.  Egan  who 
has  been  ill,  that  Dr.  Kenny  has  been  in  attendance 
upon." 

This  brings,  of  course,  Dr.  Kenny  in  attendance  on  Egan's 
family,  and  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Egan,  who  in  May  1882  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  resolution  to  live  in  the  Western  States 
of  America,  had  retained  his  residence  in  Dublin  until  this 
date  of  March  1883,  and  that  his  wife  and  his  family  were 
there.     This  is  what  Dr.  Kenny  says  he  knows  about  this  : — 

(Q.)  "  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  Egan  left  Dublin  shortly 
after  Farrell  or  Carey  had  given  their  evidence  ? — (A.)  I 
think  not.  I  really  do  not  know.  (^.)  Are  you  able  to  fix 
the  date  ? — (A.)  I  am  not.  {Q.)  Now  try  and  think,  please  ? 
— {A.)  There  is  but  one  question  that  will  give  me  any 
idea  of  the  date,  and  that  only  in  a  general  way.  You 
said  just  now,  at  least  I  understood  you  to  convey,  that 
he  did  leave  in  February  1883.  Well,  now,  it  strikes  me, 
refreshed  by  your  observation,  that  was  probably  the 
case,  because  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  I  was  going 
to  take  an  action  against  the  '  Daily  Express,'  for  publish- 
ing what  was  an  untrue  account  of  my  connection  with 
Egan  at  the  time,  and  it  was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year.  (Q.)  Before  he  left,  I  understand  you  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  bring  an  action  ? — (A.)  No,  no,  after 
he  left ;  immediately  after  he  left.  (Q.)  Did  you  carry 
that  out? — (A.)  No,  they  apologised.  (Q.)  In  the  first 
place,  did  he  reside  at  a  place  called  Sinnith  Place? — 
(A.)  Then  ?     Oh,  not  at  all.     (Q.)  Do  you  swear  that  ?— 
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(A.)  At  that  time,  not  at  all.  (Q.)  Where  did  he  reside 
then? — (A.)  10,  Mountjoy  Place.  (Q.)  In  January  or 
February  ? — (A.)  The  time  he  went  away  he  was  living 
in  10,  Mountjoy  Place.  (Q.)  Were  you  attending  him? 
— {A.)  I  was  not  attending  him,  I  was  attending  his  wife. 
(Q.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  the  actual  date  on 
which  he  did  disappear  ? — (A.)  I  do  not,  indeed.  (Q.) 
Had  you  seen  him  several  days  before  he  left  ? — (A.)  I 
think  I  saw  him  about  two  days  before  he  left.  (Q.)  Did 
his  wife  come  with  him? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Was  his  wife 
ill? — {A.)  His  wife  was  very  ill  at  that  time.  (Q.) 
Seriously  ill  ? — (A.)  Very  seriously  ill.  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  my  professional  knowledge,  she  was  seriously  ill. 
(Q.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  it  was  ?  " 

(Then  he  wished  not  to  say — my  friend  was  putting  it  to 
test  whether  there  was  a  serious  illness  or  not.) 

"  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  object ;  she  was  seriously 
ill? — {A.)  She  was  seriously  ill.     (Q.)  And  dangerously 
ill? — {A.)  And  dangerously  ill." 
(I  would  ask  you  to  note  this  in  connection  with  Mr.  Egan's 
departure  for  business  arrangements.) 

(Q.)  "  How  long  did  she  remain  in  Dublin  after  Egan 
disappeared? — {A.)  I. think  she  went  away  some  time  in 
t  the  early  summer.  (^Q.)  He  never  came  back? — (A 
Mr.  Egan?  No,  never  to  my  knowledge.  (Q.)  How 
long  was  she  seriously  ill  ? — (A.)  She  had  been  ill  for 
about — if  I  had  known,  my  Lords,  I  would  be  asked  this, 
I  would  have  referred  to  my  note-book,  which  would  have 
given  me  the  information.  If  I  remember  right  she  was 
ill  about  ten  or  twelve  days  before  his  departure,  and  she 
remained  so  a  considerable  time.  (Q.)  She  was  ill  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  then — she  was  seriously  ill — getting 
worse  ?  (A.)  I  really  cannot  tell  you.  (Q.)  Try  and  think 
— she  was  dangerously  ill  ? — (A.)  She  was  dangerously  ill. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  was  wrong  with  her ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  (Q.)  I  have  no  intention 
to  press  you  with  any  questions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  any — the  fact  was  she  was  seriously  ill  and  getting 
worse  ? — {A.)  She  was  ill.  I  cannot  say  at  the  particular 
moment  she  was  getting  worse ;  but  unquestionably  she 
was  so  ill  she  could  not  have  gone  out  and  left  her  bed- 
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room.  (Q.)  She  was  confined  to  her  bed?  (^.)  Confined 
to  her  bed.  (Q.)  Had  Egan  been  under  police  super- 
vision before  he  left?  (A.)  lam  not  aware.  (Q.)  You 
never  heard  of  it? — (A.)  No.  I  never  heard  of  it.  After 
he  went  away,  I  heard  he  was,  but  I  never  heard  it  at 
the  time." 

Then  comes  the  statement  in  the  "  Freeman  "  which  I  have 
read,  and  these  questions  are  put  to  Dr.  Kenny  : — 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Egan  left  from  ? — (A.)  I  do 
not.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  day  he  left? — 
(A.)  I  do  not.  (Q.)  Had  he  left  Sinnith  Place  at  any 
time  ? — (A.)  Oh,  long  before  that ;  before  he  went  to 
France.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  at  all  what  route  Mr.  Egan 
went  by  ? — (A.)  Very  long  afterwards  I  heard  he  went  by 
the  Northern  line,  but  I  never  heard  any  more  particulars 
than  that  he  went  to  Belfast — I  heard  very  long  after — 
years  after.  (Q.)  Who  did  you  hear  that  from? — (A.)  I 
cannot  tell  you  at  the  present  momeat ;  it  was  several 
years  after;  it  was  in  some  casual  conversation.  (Q.)  You 
mean  by  train  to  Belfast  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  then  to 
England? — (A.)  That  may  be  quite  incorrect,  for  I  do 
not  know  it  as  a  positive  fact  at  all.  (Q.)  Who  did  you 
hear  it  from  ? — {A.)  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  some  casual  con- 
versation. (Q.)  Did  you  hear  he  went  by  steamer  from^ 
Belfast  ? — (A.)  There  are  no  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. (Q.)  I  meant  to  France? — (A.)  Oh  no;  I  never 
heard  any  of  the  facts  of  his  going  away  at  all,  even  at 
any  time.  I  did  not  at  any  time  hear  of  the  particular 
route  he  went  by.  I  only  heard  he  went  by  the  Northern 
railway.  I  heard  that  is  the  route  he  took.  (Q.)  Were 
you  in  communication  with  him  about  the  condition  of 
his  wife's  health  ? — (A.)  Whenever  I  met  him  there.  (Q.) 
I  am  speaking  of  after  he  left  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  think  I 
wrote  to  him  for  about  two  months  after.  I  think  I  did 
not,  but  I  really  cannot  recall  that.  (Q.)  Did  you  know 
where  he  was  going? — (A.)  No,  I  did  not.  (Q.)  t)id  you 
know  that  he  was  going  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  He  left  without 
giving  you  any  warning? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  understand 
you  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him  ? — (A.)  Certainly; 
but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the 
day  he  left.     (Q.)  His  wife  was  in  a  serious  condition ; 
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you  had  been  seeing  him  two  or  three  days  before  ? — 
(A.)  Certainly,  possibly  two ;  not  more  than  three.  (Q.) 
You  did  not  know  the  actual  date,  nor  did  he  tell  you 
the  fact  that  he  was  going? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Nor  did  he 
communicate  with  you  until  two  or  three  months  after  ? — 

A.)   I   do  not  think  he   communicated  with  me  then. 

Q.)  Did  you  write  to  him  in  New  York? — (A.)  I  think 
my  first  communication  was  in  New  York." 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  business  arrangements  carrying 
this  gentleman  for  business  purposes  to  the  West  of  America  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  statement  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  news- 
paper when  now  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  are  shown  by 
Dr.  Kenny?  He  leaves  his  house,  his  family,  his  wife,  his 
children  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Kenny,  his  intimate  friend  and 
associate  in  the  Land  League,  with  no  warning  of  his  flight 
to  his  wife,  who  is  dangerously  ill  and  left  behind  without 
anybody  to  take  care  of  her  !  He  flies  from  the  danger  he 
was  in  and  from  the  justice  that  would  be  applied  to  him,  and 
in  his  very  flight  confirms  Le  Caron's  story.  Le  Caron  speaks, 
with  that  variation  which  you  find  when  men  are  speaking  the 
truth,  of  Dr.  Kenny  attending  the  two  children  instead  of  the 
wife,  and  I  know  not  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  whether  on 
the  side  of  Le  Caron  or  Dr.  Kenny.  But  Le  Caron's  state- 
ment is  corroborated  to  the  very  hilt  by  Dr.  Kenny,  that  here 
Dr.  Kenny  was  attending  the  family  of  this  man  (subject  to 
the  variation  I  have  mentioned),  and  that  from  that  sick  house 
and  from  that  sick  family,  this  man  made  his  flight  by  way  of 
Belfast,  and  "  by  way  of  Belfast,"  is  the  tale  which  afterwards 
reaches  Le  Caron's  ears.  And  this,  my  Lords,  is  one  of  the 
triumvirate  who  manages  the  Land  League ;  this  is  one,  with 
shell  taken  away,  who  stands  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
who  stands  by  the  side  of  Brennan  as  controlling  the  very 
destinies  of  the  Irish  people  for  two  long  years ;  and  this  is 
the  man  uncontrolled  in  the  spending  of  money,  to  direct  it 
where  he  will,  and  direct  it  how  he  will ;  this  is  the  man  who 
has  to  fly  from  justice,  and  who  is  afraid  to  meet  his  accusers, 
be  they  false  or  be  they  true ;  this  is  one  of  whom  Mr.  Parnell 
speaks  in  his  evidence  that  his  confidence  to  this  very  hour  is 
still  unshaken,  and  whom  Mr.  Parnell  believes  to  be,  as  he 
has  ever  believed  him  to  be,  ■  a  true  and  honest  man.  We 
heard  of  an  application  to  examine  Mr.  Egan  on  commission. 
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Be  he  minister  or  engaged  in  presidential  election  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  there  are  matters,  and  grave  matters,  for  him  to  tell 
your  Lordships  of,  if  true  account  he  can  give,  that  will  clear 
him.  Here  was  the  testimony,  when  the  application  was  made, 
of  Le  Caron  unheard,  the  evidence  of  his  own  friend  Dr. 
Kenny  unknown,  and  when  these  things  are  known  he  remains 
absent  both  in  his  person  and  in  his  testimony,  and  he  goes 
abroad  and  he  leaves  these  things  to  lie  where  they  have 
fallen,  as  telling  proof  that  this  man,  afraid  to  meet  the  truth, 
afraid  to  meet  the  justice  to  be  applied  to  him,  is  now  in 
flight  in  America,  and  cannot  return  to  this  country  on  account 
of  the  deeds  that  he  has  done.  I  pass  from  this  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  Land  League  movement.  I  shall  take  up  his 
career  in  another  direction,  connected  with  other  crime,  but 
I  pass  from  his  connection  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  to 
speak  of  the  flight  of  Byrne,  though  I  will  postpone  dealing 
minutely  with  it,  because  I  have  to  deal  specifically  with  his 
flight  in  connection  with  what  we  have  termed  the  "  opportune  " 
cheque — the  cheque  for  ;^ioo  which  he  received  from  Mr. 
Parnell's  hands.  I  would  only  remind  you  now  that  he  too 
departed  from  this  country  two  days  after  Farrell  gave  his 
evidence. 

I  have  disposed  of  those  persons,  whom  I  call  the  persons 
forming  part  of  the  first  division  of  those  connected  with  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  have  said  that  they  all  fled  from 
justice  :  Sheridan,  Walsh,  Brennan,  Egan,  Byrne,  Mrs.  Byrne, 
Tynan,  every  one,  they  have  been  heard  of  no  more  in  this 
country.  I  will  now  in  a  few  words  deal  with  the  more 
immediate  actors  still — the  second  division.  They  were  imme- 
diate actors,  but  less  important  in  their  position,  and  they  too 
have  either  all  fled  from  justice,  or  suffered  from  justice.  They 
are  the  persons  mentioned  by  Delaney,  namely,  Carey,  Brady, 
Mullett,  Kelly,  Daniel  Delaney,  Daniel  Curley,  Fagan,  the 
two  Hanlons  and  Molloy.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  given 
evidence  as  to  the  two  Hanlons.  I  believe  they  have  both 
suffered,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  upon  the  note.  With  the 
exception  of  Molloy  every  person  has  been  tried,  and  either 
been  found  or  has  pleaded  guilty.  Those  are  the  Phcenix 
Park  murderers,  the  men  of  whom  Delaney,  in  prison  kept, 
spoke  as  having  committed  those  murders.  I  justify  what  I 
say  also  in  respect  to  this  mari  Molloy.  He  fled  from  justice 
too.    I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
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this  man  gave  his  evidence,  having  made  a  statement  and  then 
departing  from  it.  He  tells  you  that  he  has  been  in  Mr. 
Steward's  ofifice  ;  he  had  heard  the  name  of  Robert  Farrell. 
He  is  asked  when  : — 

"Was  it  not  January  1883? — (A.)  That  he  turned 
informer?  (Q.)  Yes? — (A.)  I  do  not  know.  (Q.) 
When  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — (A.)  I  heard  of  it  somewhere 
in  the  early  part  of  1883.  (Q.)  Did  you  not  hear  of  it  in 
January  1883  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
January  or  no  >  I  cannot  really  say.  (Q.)  You  left  Mr. 
Steward's  employment? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  give 
him  any  notice  ? — (A.)  I  gave  him  notice  that  I  was 
leaving.  (Q.)  Did  you  give  him  notice  that  you  were 
going  to  leave? — (A.)  How  do  you  mean?  {Q.)  Did 
you  not  leave  him  without  notice? — (A.)  I  did,  I  did  not 
give  him  any  notice.  (Q.)  What  made  you  go? — (A.) 
Because  I  had  a  dispute  with  my  parents  at  home.  {Q) 
Having  a  dispute  with  your  parents  at  home  would  not 
be  a  reason  for  leaving  Mr.  Steward's  employ  ? — {A.)  It 
was.  ((2-)  Without  notice? — (^.)  Without  notice.  {Q.) 
Why  should  having  a  dispute  with  your  parents  at  home 
be  a  reason  for  leaving  Mr.  Steward's  employ  without 
notice  ? — (A.)  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  country. 
(Q.)  Where  did  you  go? — (A.)  I  went  to  America. 
(Q.)  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from? — (A.)  I  had 
the  money  saved.  (Q.)  When  did  you  go? — {A.)  In 
the  early  part  of  1883.  (Q.)  In  February  1883  ?—{A.) 
Either  February  or  March.  {Q.)  You  told  me  you  gave 
Mr.  Steward  no  notice  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  When  you 
determined  to  go,  did  you  go  to  his  office  and  open  your 
desk  to  take  all  your  papers  away  ? — (A.)  Not  that  I 
remember.  {Q.)  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  You 
cannot  forget  that,  you  know.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
'  Not  that  you  remember.'  Will  you  swear  that  ?  Will 
you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — {A.^  1  will  not  swear  that 
I  did  or  did  not." 

(As  to  breaking  open  the  desk,  he  says,  "  I  swear  I  did  not," 
and  he  is  pressed  as  to  that.  He  went  to  America,  as  you 
see,  in  February  1883.  It  is  afterwards  stated  that  he  goes 
in  a  certain  vessel,  the  steamship  "  Pennsylvania,"  sailing  from 
Liverpool.) 
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(Q.)  "  When,  I  said  ?—{A.)  I  think  it  was  February. 
{Q.)  1883?— (^.)  Yes,  1883.  (Q.)  Well,  you  would 
remember  the  date  you  sailed.  Had  you  been  to  sea 
before?— (^.)  Nothing  beyond  crossing  from  Dublin  to 
Liverpool.  (Q.)  You  worked  your  passage  out  as  what? 
— (A.)  As  a  steward.  (Q.)  Then  you  paid  nothing?— 
(A.)  Yes,  I  did  pay  something.  (Q.)  What  did  you  pay? 
— (A.)  I  think  it  was  30.f.  I  paid  the  steward  for  to  let 
me  work  my  passage.  I  had  not  very  much  money.  I 
had  only  ;£&  or  j£g.  I  did  not  want  to  go  and  pay  /^4 
or  j£5  out  of  that.  (Q.)  You  told  me  a  little  time  ago 
when  I  asked  you  about  your  passage  that  you  had  saved 
money  for  it? — (A.)  So  I  had.  (q!)  The  'Pennsylvania' 
was  the  name  of  the  ship? — (A.)  The  steamsTiip  'Penn- 
sylvania.' (Q.)  Did  you  serve  in  your  own  name? — 
(A.)  I  served  under  my  own  name.  (Q.)  What  name 
did  you  give  ? — (A.)  I  gave  my  own  name  to  the  steward; 
signed  no  articles.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  who  is 
working  his  passage  to  sign  articles  on  board  a  ship 
unless  you  are  getting  paid  for  it.  {Q.)  What  name 
did  you  give? — (A.)  To  whom?  (Q.)  To  the  steward? 
—{A.)  My  own.  (Q.)  What  name  ?— (^.)  Patrick 
MoUoy.  (Q.)  What  was  the  steward's  name  ? — (A.)  Bren- 
nan.  (Q.)  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — (A.)  Michael. 
(Q.)  Michael  Brennan  ?—{A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Steward  of  the 
steamship  'Pennsylvania'? — (A.)  Steerage  steward  of 
the  steamship  '  Pennsylvania.'  (Q.)  Do  you  know  who 
the  owners  are  ? — (A.)  I  think  it  is  Spencer ;  I  forget 
now,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  out.  {Q.)  Just  tell  me 
if  you  know. — {A.)  I  think  it  is  Spencer  Brothers,  I  could 
not  say  for  certain.  (Q.)  Where  did  you  go  in  America? 
— (A.)  I  went  to  Philadelphia." 

(He  had  read  Farrell's  examination.) 

(Q.)  "  Did  you  know  of  Farrell  being  examined  before 
Mr.  Keys  at  the  Dublin  Police  Court  ?—{A.)  I  read  of  it." 

(That  is  before  he  started.) 

(Q.)  "  What  did  you  read  it  in  ?—{A.)  In  the  '  Free- 
man Telegraph.'  (Q.)  Which  '  Freeman  '  do  you  mean  ? 
—{A.)  The  daily  '  Freeman.' " 
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Then  he  is  cross-examined  at  length  as  to  what  he  read 
in  the  "Freeman's  Journal"  of  Monday,  the  22nd  January. 
Then  he  is  asked — 

"  How  long  after  reading  that  did  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  quit  Mr.  Steward's  employ  ? — (A.)  Well,  I  could 
not  say  for  certain.  (Q.)  "Will  you  swear  it  was  not  within 
twenty-four  hours  ? — (A.)  I  would  not  like  to  swear  within 
what  time,  because  the  fact  of  my  going  to  America  hap- 
pened very  suddenly.  I  had  a  very  serious  dispute  with 
both  my  father  and  mother.  (Q.)  Will  you  swear  that  this 
determination  to  go,  or  your  going  away,  did  not  occur 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  this  appeared  ? — (A.)  I  will 
not  swear  it.  (Q.)  Did  the  dispute  with  your  father  and 
mother  arise  after  this  or  before  ? — (A.)  It  was  brewing 
for  some  time.  (Q.)  I  want  just  to  know,  if  you  please, 
how  soon  or  how  long  a  time  after  this  appeared.  Will 
you  swear  that  you  suddenly  left  Mr.  Steward's  employ  ? — 
{A.)  I  could  not  say;  I  could  not  swear,  it  is  so  long 
ago-  (<2-)  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward's  more  than  once 
after  reading  this? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did.  (Q.)  How  many 
times? — {A.)  I  could  not  say  for  certain.  (Q.)  Try  and 
think? — {A.)  It  is  so  long  agp,  I  could  not  tie  myself 
down." 

He  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  the  Molloy  mentioned  there 
referred  to  him,  and  he  says,  "  No,  he  did  not."  Then  we 
have  this  man  going  to  America  and  remaining  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  then,  when  these  matters  had  cooled 
down  and  the  excitement  had  passed  away,  Mr.  Molloy  returns 
to  Ireland. 

I  now  have  somewhat  briefly,  yet  minutely,  to  criticise  the 
important  statement  made  by  Delaney,  and  see  whether  there 
is  not  corroboration  of  it.  The  important  fact  from  Delaney's 
evidence,  as  I  read  it,  and  the  one  that  deserves  the  greatest 
consideration  is  this  :  that  he  mentions  the  fact  of  money 
being,  in  the  presence  of  Byrne,  paid  over  to  these  Invincibles 
at  a  date  which,  I  believe,  is  correctly  fixed  according  to  the 
evidence  in  August  1882,  which  of  course  is  after  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders,  but  it  is  a  payment  to  the  men  who  committed 
the  murders,  at  a  time  when  their  funds  had  run  low,  and  is 
coupled  with  the  conversation  that  before  other  murders  could 
be  committed,  Egan  has  to  be  consulted.     Of  course  that  is 
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very  grave  matter.  Large  sums  of  money  had  been,  according 
to  this  man's  statement,  paid  by  some  one  to  the  Invincibles ; 
they  were  men  in  needy  circumstances,  and  not  in  a  position 
to  find  money  for  themselves.  The  money  had  come  from 
somewhere ;  there  was  one  man  who  had  uncontrolled  power 
of  very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  the  disposition  of  some 
;^6o,ooo  of  which  has  never  been  even  hinted  at.  Byrne, 
being  in  possession  of  money,  is  the  secretary  of  the  English 
Land  League,  and  did  receive  money  from  the  Irish  Land 
League,  that  League  of  which  Patrick  Egan  had  been  the 
treasurer,  and  had  received,  on  one  occasion,  a  cheque  from 
Patrick  Egan  also.  Crucial  to  know,  is  this  statement  of 
Delaney's  true  or  not?  And  how  should  we  best  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  whether  it  is  true  or  not?  It  would  be  by 
finding  out  first,  whether  Byrne  was  in  Dublin  at  this  time ; 
secondly,  had  he  any  money  in  his  possession  which  he  would 
have  received  from  Egan  or  from  those  who  represented  the 
Land  League  ?  and,  thirdly,  had  he  been  spending  any  money 
and  disposing  of  it  in  the  direction  with  which  we  are  dealing  ? 

I  will  give  Francis  Byrne  credit  for  being,  as  he  was  shown 
to  be  in  later  time  when  dealing  with  his  accounts,  a  careful 
man,  who  would  make  record  of  money  he  received  and 
money  he  paid,  and  he  would  make  record  of  all  money  he 
received,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Land  League,  or  money  he  received  from  the  Irish  Land 
League.  He  would  keep  account  of  that,  and  a  faithful 
account  of  that,  and  such  account  would  be  found  in  the 
records  and  in  the  books  of  the  English  Land  League.  He 
would  say,  "  I  have  received  so  much,  I  have  spent  so 
much  ; "  there  may  be  "  expenses  to  Dublin  "  so  much,  there 
may  be  "  received  per  Patrick  Egan "  a  cheque  for  so 
much ;  there  will  be  the  account  to  be  found  in  that  man's 
books,  and  if  he  paid  money  out  to  people,  who  at  that  time 
were  undetected  murderers,  and  even  to  a  great  extent  un- 
suspected murderers,  the  entry  would  appear  in  that  book, 
and  then  the  matter  would  be  disclosed  where  the  money 
had  gone. 

Now  I  come  to  a  grave  matter,  a  matter  so  grave  that  I 
admit  I  did  not  realise  its  importance  when  we  were  originally 
dealing  with  it,  and  I  have  to  ask  your  serious  attention  now 
to  a  state  of  facts  which  shows  that  that  information,  if  business 
habits  had  been  pursued,  has  found  its  record  in  this  man's 
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books,  and  these  books  have  been  kept  back  from  you  by 
some  one  knowing  at  a  late  period  the  importance  of  that 
statement ;  that  that  information  has  been  kept  back  by  some 
one  who  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  that 
entry.  My  Lords,  what  is  the  period  we  are  dealing  with? 
The  important  period  of  August  1882,  the  centre  of  the  two 
years  between  the  autumn  of  188 1  and  the  autumn  of  1883. 
In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  there  has  been  a  disclosure 
made  of  the  books  that  had  to  be  produced  before  your 
Lordships,  and  on  the  9th  October,  1888,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
made  an  affidavit,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  has  obtained  a 
list  of  certain  books.     He  says — 

"  I  have  never  had  the  books  of  the  said  societies  in 
my  possession,  except,  technically,  as  the  said  president ; 
but  with  the  desire  of  giving  every  information  to  the 
said  Commission,  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  the  said  books, 
which  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  solicitors 
for  the  defendants,  and  they  are  as  follows  :  Three  cash- 
books,  October  1881  to  September  1883  ;  ledgers,  1881 
to  1883." 

Now  that  statement  of  Mr.  McCarthy  is  exceedingly 
specific.  There  are  many  books  which  have  not  been  pro- 
duced, but  this  is  what  Mr.  McCarthy  states,  that  he  has 
obtained  a  list,  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  Mr.  McCarthy  with  a 
feeling  that  I  am  sure  that  he  has  conveyed  nothing  to  you 
but  what  is  correct,  that  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  obtained  a 
list  from  a  person  upon  whom  he  can  rely.  The  circumstance 
attending  this  matter  must  be  dealt  with  seriously.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  examination  was  the  30th  May,  1889,  and  he  was 
cross-examined  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Murphy. 

"Now  I  call  for  the  cash-book  from  October  1881  to 
September  1883.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  cash-book? 
{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  cash-book  of  the  English  Associa- 
tion." 

Then  another  book  is  mentioned.     Mr.  Murphy  says  : — 

"  I  am  upon  a  different  matter  now.  I  want  the  cash- 
book  for  the  Irish  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  from 
October  1881  to  September  1883,  is  that  here?  {Mr. 
Lockwood.)  Yes,   Mr.    Lewis    has   it  at  present.    {Mr. 
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Lewis)  I  either  have  it,  or  it  is  in  the  office.  {Mr. 
Murphy.)  I  also  want,  I  may  say,  the  ledger  from  1881 
to  1883.  The  first  is  the  cash-book  from  October  1881 
to  September  1883.  What  has  become  of  that  book, 
Mr.  McCarthy  ? — {A.)  I  do  not  know  in  the  least." 

Then  his  attention  is  called  to  his  affidavit,  in  which  he 
said  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Reid  said  : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  will  call  Mr.  Lewis  to  explain  it." 

(Mr.  Lewis  is  called,  and  is  questioned.) 

"  I  ask  you  from  whom  came  this  information  about 
the  National  League,  or  it  may  be,  I  think,  the  British 
branch  of  the  Land  League — I  correct  myself,  it  is  not 
the  National  League' — the  cash-book,  from  October  1881 
to  September  1883.  That  is  document  3  in  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy's  first  affidavit.  From  whom  came  the  informa- 
tion that  there  was  that  book?" 

Then  you  will  note  the  answer : — 

"  Mr.  Brady.  {Q.)  Has  the  book  ever  been  pro- 
duced ? — {A.)  I  have  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Brady.  There 
is  some  confusion  about  it.  I  hope,  by  to-morrow 
morning,  it  may  be  cleared  up.  {Q.)  Really,  that  is  not 
an  answer  to  my  question.  I  want,  first,  to  ask,  has  it 
ever  been  produced? — {A.)  No,  I  believe  it  has  not. 
But,  Mr.  Attorney,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  this — the 
books  that  have  been  brought  into  my  office  have  not 
Ijeen  under  my  personal  charge  at  all." 

(I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  call  attention  to  that.) 

"  They  have  remained  in  the  boxes  in  which  they 
were  brought,  and  have  been  put  in  a  room,  and  given 
over  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Soames,  every  single  book 
or  document  that  has  been  in  my  possession.  This  came 
by  a  separate  list.  I  remember,  perfectly,  writing  to  Mr. 
Brady,  and  asking  him  to  send  me  a  list  of  all  the  books 
of  the  English  League,  and  I  remember  giving  directions 
that  it  should  be  filled  in  from  the  original  list  that  Mr. 
Brady  sent  to  me.  AVhere  the  mistake  is  I  really  cannot 
say  at  this  moment.  I  hope  to  clear  it  up  before  to- 
morrow." 
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(You  will  see  that  Mr.  Lewis's  memory  was  then  not  that 
he  had  done  anything,  but  that  he  had  given  directions  that  it 
was  to  be  filled  up  from  Mr.  Brady's  list.) 

(Q.)  "  First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  to  produce  to-morrow, 
if  you  have  not  got  it  here  to-day,  the  original  list  that 
Mr.  Brady  made  out.  That  you  have  got? — (A.)  I  dare- 
say it  can  be  found.  (Q.)  You  say  you  have  telegraphed 
to-day?— (^.)  Yes." 

(Then  it  is  made  very  specific.) 

(Q.)  "  It  is  cash-book  from  October  t88i  to  September 
1883? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Have  not  you  received  three  or 
four  subsequent  applications  from  Mr.  Soames  for  these 
books? — (A.)  I  do  not  remember." 

(And  then  we  proceed  upon  the  matter  of  communications 
between  Mr.  Soames,  which  I  need  not  refer  to.) 

(Q.)  "  Have  you  taken  any  steps  whatever  to  try  and 
find  that  book? — (A.)  Yes,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Brady.  I 
really  cannot  clear  it  up  for  you  at  this  moment.  Mr. 
Brady  is  a  perfectly  respectable  man,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  books  are  either  at  my  office  or  at  Mr. 
Brady's  office,  and  that  they  will  be  here  to-morrow 
morning  if  he  has  them  ;  I  am  sure  of  that.  (Q.)  Look 
here,  ledgers  1881  to  1883  ? — {A.)  It  is  the  same  thing. 
{Q.)  I  must  ask  you  upon  what  instructions,  if  that  is  so, 
you  allowed  Mr.  McCarthy  to  make  this  further  affidavit 
yesterday  ?  " 

That  is,  that  he  gave  directions  for  the  books  to  be 
forwarded  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis.  So  the  matter  was 
left  on  that  day ;  but,  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Lewis  is  recalled, 
and  gives  another  statement.  He  is  called  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Reid,  and  his  attention  being  called  to  the  affidavit, 
your  Lordship  says — 

"I  only  want  to  get  what  the  mistake  is? — (A.)  This 
is  the  affidavit :  '  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  these  books, 
which  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  solicitors 
for  the  defendants.'  And  then  it  says,  cash-book  from 
October  1881  to  September  1883.  {Q.)  What  should  it 
be?— (A)  It  should  be  from  1883  to  1886." 
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So  the  proposition  upon  this  occasion  is  that  there  was  no 
cash-book  and  no  ledger  kept  during  this  period  of  1881  to 
1883.     Then  I  ask  the  witness — 

"  What  months  ? — (A.)  On  that  list  you  will  find  it. 
Mr.  McCarthy  says  he  has  obtained  a  list  of  the  said 
books." 

Then  attention  is  called  to  it,  and  the  -President  again 
says — 

"To  when? — (A.)  It  ought  to  be  from  October  9th, 
1883,  to  October  19th,  1886,  and  October  i886,  to 
October  1888;  ledger  for  expenses  October  1883  to 
August  1888." 

Then  I  say  : — 

"It  is  in  this  list  ledger  1881  to  1883.  A  ledger  for 
receipts  October  9th,  1883,  to  October  1885." 

And  then  your  Lordship  says  : — 

"  Am  I  to  take  it  those  are  all  ? — {A.)  Those  are  all 
the  books  that  came  into  my  possession,  and  which  have 
been  inspected.     (Q.)  And,  therefore,  you  say  the  ledgers 

from   1881   to   1883 (A.)  Have  not  come  to  us ;  the 

ledger  and  cash-book.     I  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake." 

Then  a  little  lower  down  I  said  : — 

"  I  ought  not  to  make  any  comment,  but  I  wish  to 
affect  my  friends  with  notice  that  no  ledger  and  no  cash- 
books  from  1 88 1  to  1883  have  been  produced  ;  I  wish  to 
draw  their  attention  to  this  ;  and  if  there  are  such  books, 
why  they  are  not  produced? — (A.)  Mr.  Brady  is  in  court, 
if  any  information  is  desired,  he  can  be  called,  my  Lord." 

Then  your  Lordship  says  : — • 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  witnesses  should  be 
called." 

And  then  Mr.  Reid  says  : — 

"  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  what  Sir  Henry  James 
has  said." 

Now  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Lewis,  how  it 
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was  that  in  the  affidavit  he  had  stated  that  the  cash-book  and 
ledger  existed  from  1881  to  1883,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  affidavits  there  is  also  an  affirmative  statement  -that  the 
cash-book  then  existed  from  1883  to  1886,  and  how  it  was 
that  there  is  a  separate  statement  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  from 
the  list  Brady  sent,  that  there  was  a  cash-book  from  1881  to 
1883,  and  also  the  ledger  from  1881  to  1883.  And  then  it  is 
said,  "  1881  to  1883  "  ought  to  have  been  from  ''  1883  to 
1886."  Therefore  you  see  that  more  groundwork  than  gene- 
rally falls  to  the  lot  of  counsel  was  marked  at  that  question  of 
the  cross-examination.  Following  on  what  I  have  been 
referring  to,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  explain  it,  it  is 
a  mistake  of  mine  ; "  and  I  questioned  him  still  further  : — 

(Q.)  "  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  obtain  the  information 
how  affirmatively  any  confusion  of  dates  from  October 
r88i  has  arisen,  if  there  is  anything  to  represent  it? 
It  is  not  a  -kind  of  thing  people  imagine. — (A.)  It  is 
some  mistake  I  cannot  explain.  (Q.)  Who  would  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  explain  it  ? — (A.)  I  took  that 
from  a  list ;  there  is  the  original  list  I  took  it  from. 
(Q.)  Whose  handwriting  is  it? — (A.)  In  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Brady ;  there  is  the  original  list.  I  had 
no  other  books.  (Q.)  Is  there  any  banking  account 
produced  for  the  same  period?  {Tke  President.)  Mr. 
Lewis  produced  three  documents,  where  is  the  other  ? — 
{A.)  There  is  the  list  of  nth  October,  1888,  of  all  the 
books.  (The  President.)  Here  is  the  list  of  the  books  with 
the  receipt  of  12th  October,  1888? — (A.)  Here  is  the 
other  receipt.  {Sir  If.  James.)  I  want  the  original  list 
containing  an  entry  of  October  1881  to  October  1883  ? — 
— {A.)  Sir  Henry  James,  I  have  already  said  it  is  a  mis- 
take. I  have  given  you  the  original  list  from  which  the 
affidavit  was  prepared,  but  I  cannot  explain  how  it 
occurred.  {Q.)  Whose  mistake  is  it? — {A.)  It  is  my 
mistake."" 

(You  will  recollect  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  given  directions 
to  some  one  to  fill  it  in  from  the  list.) 

{Q.)  "  There  is  no  such  trace  of  any  date  from 
October  r88i  to  1883  ? — (A.)  I  agree  with  you.  (Q.) 
May  I  ask  you,  how  it  is,  speaking  to  you  as  a  professional 
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man,  and  a  man  of  business,  did  you  or  your  clerk  put  in 
those  dates  imaginarily  ?— (^.)  I  am  inclined  to  think 
I  did.  {Q.)  It  is  circumstantially  October  1881  to 
October  1883  ?— (^.)  I  know  it  is.  {Q.)  There  had  been 
books  kept  for  that  period  in  the  course  of  business.  Mr. 
Lewis,  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  any  one,  you  have  no 
explanation  how  that  imagination  affected  you  ? — {A.)  It 
was  not  imagination,  it  is  a  mistake.  {Q.)  It  is  not  a 
mistake,  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Here  is  the  affidavit 
affirming  the  date  of  two  sets  of  books  extending  from  one 
period  to  another.  That  could  not  have  been  done 
without  something  to  mislead  you  ? — {A.)  Well,  I  think 
it  is  my  mistake  altogether.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any- 
thing to  mislead  me,  because  here  are  the  original  books, 
which  Mr.  Brady  brought  me  on  the  two  different  dates 
with  each  of  these  lists.  {Q.)  Do  you  apply  the  word 
mistake  to  writing  down  two  such  dates  without  any 
reason  whatever? — {A.)  Yes,  I  do.  {Q.)  Then,  with 
nothing  before  you  but  the  tablet  of  your  mind,  you  sat 
down  and  wrote  cash-book  from  October  1881  to  Sep- 
tember 1883,  and  there  is  a  perfect  blank? — {A.)  I 
should  say  I  dictated  it.  {Q.)  That  is  the  same?— (^.) 
Yes,  as  writing  it.  {Q.)  If  you  dictated  that,  there  must 
have  come  into  your  mind  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
cash-book? — {A.)  I  really  cannot  tell  you;  there  has 
been  nothing  in  the  world  kept  back  of  any  sort 'or  kind. 
I  would  not  keep  anything  back.  (Q.)  If  you  will  try 
and  trace  it  out  ? — {A.)  I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Brady,  who  is 
in  court,  and  there  are  the  lists." 

Then  there  are  the  final  words  of  this  explanation,  and  Mr. 
Reid  says  : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  the  point." 

And  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  point,  you  never 
see  Brady  ;  you  never  hear  anything  more  about  Brady ;  and 
Mr.  Reid  is  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  leave  any  theory  of 
hypothesis  standing  against  the  character  of  a  professional 
man.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Lewis  stated  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue — I  am  perfectly  anxious  to  guard  myself 
against  that  being  thought  for  a  moment — but  I  do  believe  Mr. 
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Lewis  has  been  imposed  upon  by  somebody — I  cannot  say  who 
— I  cannot  put  my  hand  upon  any  man,  for  1  know  not  who 
may  have  done  this  thing,  but  I  say,  when  that  first  hst  went  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  it  must  have  contained  a  statement  that  there  was 
a  cash-book  from  1881  to  1883 — a  cash-book  and  ledger.  No 
human  being  can  believe  that  a  man  of  business — an  eminent 
man  of  business  like  Mr.  Lewis — could  have  imagined  those 
two  dates.  And  when  that  affidavit  was  made  Delaney's  evi- 
dence was  unknown.  But  when  evidence  was  known,  and  the 
question  became — as  to  every  one's  mind  it  must  have  been — 
crucial,  was  Byrne  spending  money  in  going  to  Dublin  ?  Was 
he  receiving  money  from  any  one  ?  Was  he  paying  money  to 
any  one  ?  When  it  became  decisive  of  this,  what  were  the 
entries  in  that  book — the  importance  of  it  came  to  the  mind 
of  those  who  had  given  information,  and  had,  as  far  as  we 
know,  access  to  the  list ;  when  months  after,  the  inquiry  comes 
a  second  time,  there  is  then  a  different,  list,  and  there  are 
different  books ;  and  the  books  that  were  to  give  your  Lord- 
ships information,  certainly  upon  this  subject,  are  absent. 
And  Mr.  Lewis  has  to  speak  according  to  his  memory,  and  to 
tell  you  that  he  imagined  those  two  specific  dates,  or  else  it 
could  not  have  come  into  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Lords,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  when  in  October 
1888  that  list  was  sent  in,  Brady,  who  had  charge  of  these 
books,  gave  those  dates  according  to  the  fact  ?  Mr.  Lewis,  I 
say,  and  I  put  it  to  him,  seemed  to  think  himself  it  was  some- 
what strange.  He  could  not  have  written  down  facts  and 
dates  in  respect  to  these  books  from  imagination.  Let  me 
point  out  that  whilst  all  of  us  are  likely  enough  to  make  errors 
in  statements  with  respect  to  dates,  this  is  not  an  alteration  of 
1 88 1  to  1883,  or  a  substitution  of  1883  for  1886,  because  1883 
to  1886  comes  within  a  few  lines  of  1881  to  1883  in  the  same 
affidavit.  So  it  must  have  been  an  insertion  from  a  pure 
imagination,  if  it  be  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  nothing  before  him  at 
the  time  to  write  from.  My  view  is,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  these 
ingredients,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  space  between 
October  1888  and  July  1889,  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence, 
having  a  list  now  before  him  and  books  now  before  him,  he 
may  think  it  was  imagination.     It  was  no  such  thing. 

My  Lords,  two  questions  must  be  answered  in  respect  to 
this  matter.  Did  the  English  Land  League  keep  books  at 
this  time  ?    Has   any  one   told  you  they  did  not  ?     In   the 
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ordinary  course  of  business  they  would.  They  did  in  1883 
admittedly,  according  to  this  affidavit.  How  could  they  have 
proceeded  without  keeping  those  books  ?  When  we  come  to 
deal  with  Byrne's  ilight  in  February,  he  has  every  specific  item 
at  his  command  in  order  to  give  account  and  record.  Such 
statement  must  have  come  from  some  record.  Can  you 
believe  that  this  English  Land  League  was  carried  on  without 
the  cash-books  and  without  the  ledgers  that  had  been  in 
existence  certainly  for  a  portion  of  that  time  ?  Then  if  there 
was  any  period  when  such  books  would  not  be  kept,  of  course, 
easy  explanation  could  be  given  of  the  matter.  But  it  goes 
far,  far  beyond  that.  Mr.  Lewis  received  these  books,  and 
received  the  list  from  Brady.  Brady  had  charge  of  the  books. 
Brady  formed  the  list  and  sent  the  books  to  Mr.  Lewis ;  and 
Brady  knows  the  books  he  sent,  and  he  knows  the  materials 
from  which  he  drew  out  that  list.  Amongst  those  numerous 
witnesses  who  have  not  been  called,  I  have  to  add  this  name 
now  prominently  to  that  list.  "  Brady,"  says  Mr.  Lewis,  "is 
in  this  court.  I  have  sent  to  him  for  an  explanation.  He  is 
here  in  court."  "  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  the  matter," 
says  Mr.  Reid,  twice  over,  and  this  man  Brady  who  is  here  to 
say  what  books  he  had  and  what  books  he  sent — like  every 
one  of  these  officials,  Quinn,  and  them  all — keeps  away  from 
your  Lordships,  and  keeps  away  from  giving  you  the  slightest 
information  on  the  point.  I  have  not  seen  the  books  myself, 
but  it  is  communicated  to  me  that  the  books-  of  1883  show 
balances  carried  on.  I  presume  those  books  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  officer  of  the  Commission.  If  they  do,  it  is  an 
assistance  to  me  in  the  argument  that,  of  course,  these  books 
must  have  been  kept. 

Now,  I  hope  that  I  have  demonstrated  that  this  statement 
as  to  Byrne,  which  probably  was  true  when  we  look  at  it  with 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  has  been  perfected  by  evidence 
which  shows  there  was  a  desire  to  conceal  from  you,  and  there 
has  been  concealed  from  you,  that  evidence  which  would  have 
shown  whether  Byrne  had  been  dealing  with  money,  and 
whether  Byrne  was  in  Dublin  or  not.  And  if  so,  whilst  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  too  strongly  the  doctrine  of  presumption  from 
the  absence  of  evidence,  this  is  very  grave  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  which  stands  without  explanation.  It  may  have  been 
that  such  matters  as  this  pressed  heavily  on  the  judgments  of 
the  men,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  who  determined  that 
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counsel  should  pass  away  from  this  court,  and  should  take  no 
part  in  the  concluding  statements  to  be  made  to  you.  This 
matter  required  explanation.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid, 
had  given  a  pledge  that  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter. 
No  member  of  the  Bar  is  there  whose  word  would  be  more 
readily  accepted  than  my  friend's.  I  am  sure  he  fulfilled  his 
promise.  He  did  give  his  attention  to  the  matter.  But  before 
the  time  came  when  he  could  have  told  you  the  result  of  that 
attention,  he  is  removed  by  the  highest  authority  from  this 
court,  and  is  told  not  to  deal  with  this  and ,  similar  facts  ;  and 
so  you  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  may  have  been  in  these 
books  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  stated  in  his  affidavit  did 
exist ;  and  we  have  to  deal  with  a  blank,  a  blank  created  by 
those  who  might  have  supplied  it  to  you  with  full  efficiency. 
If  I  cared  to  retaliate  against  my  friend's  argument  and 
phraseology,  I  should  ask  Sir  Charles  Russell  whether  there  is 
much  weight  in  his  telling  us  that,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
our  case  is  a  case  of  shreds  and  patches.  Our  patches  and  our 
shreds  can  be  put  together,  I  should  reply.  His  case  is  a  case 
of  rents  and  tears  which  can  never  be  brought  together.  Here 
is  evidence  which  step  by  step  could  be  given,  and  it  is  with- 
held, and  it  is  a  case  which  presents  aspects  beyond  that  of 
grave  suspicion— wilful  suppression  of  information  which  could 
be  given. 

I  have  to  ask  you  to  believe,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  Delaney's  evidence  with  respect  to  Byrne's  presence  in 
Dublin  is  correct.  The  probability  of  his  being  there,  I  think, 
is  now  shown,  and  will  be  shown  more  apparently  by  subse- 
quent events.  If  Byrne  had  this  money,  from  whom  did  he 
obtain  it  ?  The  English  Land  League,  we  know,  were  badly 
off  for  funds.  That  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  George 
Mulqueeny.     He  states  this  : — 

(Q.)  "  You  have  made  a  statement  about  the  funds  of 
the  organisation  getting  low  about  the  years  1881  or  1882  ; 
was  it  well  off  or  poor? — {A.)  Very  badly  off  indeed — in 
a  state  of  bankruptcy.  (Q.)  Did  they  get  any  money 
from  anybody  ? — (A.)  We  were  assisted  by  concerts,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  others.  (Q.)  Did  you  get  any 
contributions  from  any  other  societies,  to  your  knowledge  ; 
did  they  get  anything  from  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  ? — (A.)  Well,  we  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  National 
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Land  League.  {Q.)  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
British  branch ?—(L4.)  Yes;  we  got  remittances  from 
Dublin.  {Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  remittances  ?— (A ) 
Yes,  two  or  three.  {Q.)  What  sort  of  amounts? — {A.) 
^loo.  {Q.)  Do  you  mean  each  ;£ioo? — {A.)  Each 
;!{^ioo.  {Q.)  About  what  time  do  you  remember  any 
remittances  from  the  Irish  National  League  in  Dublin  ? — 
{A.)  I  cannot  go  into  dates  with  you  at  all.  I  remember 
the  facts  ;  that  is  all." 

Then  he  is  asked  as  to  Dublin  : — 

{Q.)  "  Now,  did  Byrne  ever  make  any  statement  to 
you  about  the  funds  or  about  where  they  were  getting  the 
funds  from  ? — {A.)  Oh,  I  knew,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  we  were  low,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive,  and 
any  sums  derived  from  any  source  but  the  English  organi- 
sation would  be  known  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive. {Q.)  I  want  to  know  where  they  came  from? — 
{A.)  As  I  told  you,  we  used  to  receive  moneys  now  and 
then  from  Ireland  to  keep  us  afloat.  {Q.)  Do  you  know 
where  it  came  from  in  Ireland? — {A.)  No  more  than  it 
came  from  the  National  organisation." 

And  so,  at  this  time,  taking  August  1882  as  about  the  date, 
the  source  of  the  money  is  Patrick- Egan.  The  Land  League 
is  suppressed,  and  Patrick  Egan  is  sending,  as  we  have  taken 
it,  ;^7 2,000  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  by  way  of  Munro  and 
by  way  of  Alexander.  Therefore,  if  money  is  coming,  as 
Mulqueeny  says,  from  the  National  organisation,  it  would  in  all 
human  probability  be  money  that  started  from  Patrick  Egan. 

One  small  fact  more  about  this  money  I  wish  to  mention. 
Mr.  Foley  cashes  a  cheque  for  Byrne ;  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Arthur  Russell,  examining  Mr.  Foley,  put  to  him,  as  to  the 
cheque,  "  Was  this  cheque  paid  to  Byrne  ? "  Then  Mr. 
Foley  says  that  the  ;!^ioo  came  "from,  I  think,  the  treasurer 
of  the  League,  who  was  in  Paris,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  ISgan, 
paya,ble  through  the  firm  of  Alexander  in  London."  So  we 
do  get  Mr.  Egan  sending  money  to  Byrne  for  some  purpose, 
and  it  appears  from  Mr.  Foley's  books  and  on  Mr.  Foley's 
admission  that  this  cheque  of  ;^ioo  was  cashed  by  Mr.  Foley 
for  Byrne  on  September  2nd,  1882..  This  is  very  near  the 
point.       We    are   dealing   with   transactions   with   Byrne    in 
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August  1882,  according  to  Delaney.     On  the  2nd  September 
we  have  Byrne  in  possession  of  a  cheque  from  Egan. 

Now,  was  Mr.  Egan  under  control  as  to  how  he  spent  this 
money  ?  Could  he  spend  it  without  being  checked  ?  Mr. 
Parnell  tells  you  that  he  could  : — 

{Q.)  "I  use  a  general  expression — funds.  Those 
were  funds  applicable  to  Land  League  purposes? — {A.) 
Yes,  applicable  to  any  purpose  that  I  decided  upon,  or 
that  Mr.  Egan  decided  upon ;  that  would  be  applicable, 
of  course,  to  Land  League  purposes.  For  instance,  we 
used  some  of  those  funds  for  the  purchase  of  '  United 
Ireland.'"' 

Egan,  too,  was  sending  money  not  only  over  to  the  head 
office  in  Ireland,  but  to  certain  persons,  like  Mr.  Harris,  as  he 
willed,  and  entirely  unchecked  by  any  control  at  that  time, 
Now,  again  I  repeat,  there  is  this  cheque  of  £100  entered  on 
September  2nd.  Must  there  not  have  been  some  entry  of 
that  receipt  and  that  expenditure  ?  This,  again,  is  during  the 
period  of  these  missing  books,  where  we  should  have  found 
what  had  become  of  that  ;^ioo. 

Now  I  have  to  deal  with  other  corroboration.  Delaney 
states  that  the  revolvers  were  brought  over  to  Ireland  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Byrne.  There  were  weapons,  the  revolvers,  the  knives, 
and  rifles.  Mr.  Parnell,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
says  : — 

"  Thirdly,  Carey  swore  that  a  woman,  whom  he  was 
informed  was  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  wife  of  the  secretary  to 
the  English  Land  Confederation,  had  bought  him  wejipons. 
That,  too,  is  hearsay  evidence." 

Now,  my  Lords,  of  course  I  must  take  the  fact  that  whilst 
Carey  has  sworn  it  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  yet  when  Mrs. 
Frank  Byrne  was  brought  over  for  identification,  Carey  refused 
to  identify  her.  Mulqueeny  said,  "  That  was  the  only  good 
thing  we  can  say  for  Carey, — that  he  did  not  identify  her." 
But  Carey  had  sworn  it,  and  Delaney  states  the  same  fact. 
What  is  the  truth  that  -  we  know  now  ?  We  have  to  digress 
for  a  moment,  and  to  visit  the  scenes  that  took  place  in 
America  in  1884  and  1885.  You  will  recollect  the  two  dates, 
first,  when  the  people,  who  it  is  suggested  were  innocent,  had 
met  together  to  celebrate  and  to  honour  the  death  of  a  mur- 
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derer,  the  death  of  Joseph  Brady,  who,  Mr.  O'Brien  says,  had 
been  rightly  and  truly  convicted ;  and,  secondly,  when  these 
innocent  people  met  together  in  their  joy  and  in  their  glee 
to  celebrate  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke.  The  first  occasion  was  on  May  14th,  1884,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Brady,  and  the  second  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders.  My  Lords, 
there  have  been  none  held  since — no  such  anniversary  since 
1885.  I  shall  show  you  that  after  the  date  of  January  1886, 
the  whole  of  the  tactics  and  policy  has  been  changed.  Politics 
demanded  other  acts ;  but  whilst  there  was  standing  hostility 
between  all  English  political  parties,  more  or  less,  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  there  was  no  cloak  and  no  disguise  upon 
their  acts,  and  they  could  meet  as  late  as  the  6th  May,  1885, 
to  glory  in  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke.  How  did  these  people  treat  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne  ?  How  was  that  "  brave  little  woman  "  treated,  and  in 
what  did  her  bravery  consist  ?  The  bravery  that  was  honoured 
was  that  she  took  the  knives  and  the  revolvers  that  struck 
down  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  For  that 
honour  was  given  to  her,  and  for  that  alone  she  has  been 
held  up  as  a  heroine  and  as  this  "  brave  little  woman."  On 
the  14th  May,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Joseph 
Brady,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cooper's  Institute.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Williams  was  the  chairman. 

"  '  He  has  given  to  us,'  he  said,  '  the  weapon,  the  only 
weapon,  that  will  be  successful,  and  that  is  dynamite.  (Loud 
applause.).  .  .  ^Ve  can  make  the  Government  of  Ireland  by 
England,'  he  continued,  '  one  of  the  most  costly  experi- 
ments that  ever  the  frenzied  and  crazy  imagination  ever 
took  in  hand.  (Applause.)  We  can  create  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  to  every  English  Ministry  and  every 
English  official  in  Ireland  it  will  be  absolutely  a  living  hell, 
and  Government  will  be  a  living  death.  (Loud  applause.) 
.  .  .  And  woe  be  to  the  time  when  any  of  the  wretched 
Guelphs,  the  Queen's  sons,  or  the  Queen  herself,  dare  to 
put  their  or  her  feet  on  the  streets  of  Dublin.  (Loud 
applause.)  For  we  mean  to  take  the  avenging  knife  that 
killed  Caesar  in  the  Senate  House  in  Rome.  (Applause.) 
And  any  man  who  refuses  to  recognise  this  means  of 
dealing  with  the  enemies  in  Ireland,  put  him  outside  the 
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camp,  and  have  no  connection  with  him.  (Applause.) 
'.  .  .  Do,  therefore,  everything  in  your  power  to  honour 
the  memories  ^nd  imitate  the  deeds  of  men  who  through 
good  repute  and  bad  repute  proved  a  strong  fidelity  to 
principle,  and  know  how  to  die.'  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  whom  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear.  He  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  wisest  in 
council,  one  of  the  calmest  in  debate,  one  of  the  bravest 
that  was  ever  found  in  the  ranks  of  any  revolutionary 
movement.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  (Applause.) 
And  should  I  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Byrne  ? 
(Applause  )  A  woman  who  shows  she  is  as  true  as  steel 
to  all  those  heroic  ideals  of  womanhood  which  typify  the 
feminine  character  of  Ireland." 

My  Lords,  I  wonder  what  Irish  women  will  say  to  that  ? 
The  only  heroic  act  this  woman  has  ever  done  was  to  supply 
the  murderers  with  weaporis  to  take  the  life  of  somebody,  as 
was  intended ;  and  in  the  coldest  mannfer,  with  no  hate  in  her 
breast  against  any  one,  no  such  human  passion  that  sometimes, 
if  it  cannot  Justify,  may  mitigate  the  extent  of  crime,  she  starts 
on  her  journey  with  these  weapons  tied  round  her  neck,  in 
order  that  murder  by  the  help  of  her  hand  may  be  committed ; 
and  thus  she  stands  before  these  people  who  were  cheering 
her  as  the  heroic  woman  whose  ideas  of  womanhood  typified 
the  feminine  character  of  Ireland.  My  Lords,  I  have  not 
quoted  this  except  to  show  where  was  the  strong  corroboration 
that  she  had  done  something.  Has  any  one  suggested  she 
has  ever  done  anything  else  on  behalf  of  revolutionary  ideas  or 
anything  that  even  fiends  may  call  heroic,  save  this  act  in  con- 
nection with  these  Phoenix  Park  murders?  Yet  she  stands 
praised  as  being  the  person  who  had  so  acted.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  read  on  to  show  that  here  there  was  praise  of 
Joseph  Brady,  mingled  with  the  admiration  for  the  heroic  acts 
of  Mrs.  Byrne. 

Then  the  meeting  of  the  6th  May,  1885,  is  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Parnell's  evidence. 

((2.)  "  I  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  Martyrs  on  the  6th  May,  1885.  I  only  wish  to 
remind  you  of  one  or  two  incidents  here  reported."  Did 
you  know  of  a  testimonial  being  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ?— (^.)  I  have  read  of  that.     {Q.)  Who 
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is  Mr.  Austin  E.  Ford?— (^.)  Austin  E.  Ford  is  the 
nephew  of  Patrick  Ford.  (Q.)  Is  he  connected  with  the 
'  Irish  World'  ?—(^.)  Yes  ;  not  now,  I  think.  (Q.)  Was 
he  in  1885  ? — (A.)  Yes,  he  was  at  that  time.  He  is  edit- 
ing a  paper  called  the  '  Freeman's  Journal '  in  New  York 
now.  {Q-)  He  was  connected  with  the  '  Irish  World'  at 
that  time? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Forrester  are  reported  to  have  been  present.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Rowe,  and  a  number  of  other  names.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  report  of  what  Frank  Byrne  is  reported  in  the 
'  Irish  World '  as  having  said  on  that  occasion,  at  that 
meeting  of  the  Phoenix  Park  Martyrs'  Memorial.  Mr. 
Austin  Ford,  the  gentleman  who  is  on  the  '  Irish  World ' 
staff,  commended  to  their  warm  reception  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne:  'I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Byrne,  to  receive  this  testimonial' 
(handing  the  lady  a  well-filled  purse)  '  as  a  token  of  the 
esteem  that  the  men  of  to-day  hold  you  in.'  Mr.  Byrne 
said  :  '  The  blow  inflicted  on  England  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
three  years  ago  was  the  greatest  since  Bryan  smote  the 
Dane  at  Clontarf.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  English  connection  that  Englishmen  were  taught  that 
if  they  meant  to  come  to  Ireland  and  to  continue  to 
oppress  the  people,  they  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Two  men  of  the  Irish  army  met  and  killed  two 
men  of  the  English  army.  The  doctrine  that  the  rifle 
alone  will  free  Ireland  is  dead.  The  doctrine  that  the 
rifle,  supplemented  by  modern  improvements,  will  free 
Ireland  is  alive.'" 

One  would  have  thought  that  Irishmen  had  some  bravery 
in  their  composition,  and  I  still  think  so.  It  would  have  been 
well  that  even  this  assassin  were  told  the  truth  when  he  speaks 
of  men  meeting  the  army ;  that  some  six  or  eight  strong  men, 
and  all  armed,  met  two  unarmed  men  and  killed  them.  That 
is  what  they  call  fighting — "  Two  men  of  the  Irish  army 
fighting  two  men  of  the  English  army." 

But  we  have  not  to  deal,  as  perhaps  one  naturally  would, 
rather  warmly  on  the  subject,  but  to  look  into  these  facts  for 
corroboration.  Now,  is  it  true  or  not  that  Byrne  had  taken 
some  part  in  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mrs.  Byrne  had  found  these 
weapons,  and,  I  presume,  if  she  did,  it  was  with  the  knovfrledge 
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and  acquiescence  of  her  husband,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  is 
it  not  now  certain  that  the  money  did  not  come  from  Mr. 
Frank  Byrne's  own  resources — impecunious  and  needy  as  he 
was — but  came  from  the  same  source  where  he  had  obtained 
other  monfey  from,  and  that  source  we  know  is  what  is  termed 
the  National  Organisation  ? 

The  matter  as  to  corroboration  does  not  rest  there.  These 
weapons  that  Mrs.  Byrne  produced,  that  we  have  known  to 
be  knives,  and  we  have  known  to  be  revolvers,  where  did  they 
come  from  ?  We  learned  where  they  came  from  by  the 
evidence  of  Mulqueeny. 

(Q.)  "Did  Byrne  ever  show  you  any  arms? — (A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  Did  Byrne  show  you  more  than  one  revolver  ? — 
(A.)  Yes,  three,  I  think.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  what 
sort  of  revolvers  they  were? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you 
remember  whose  make  ? — (A.)  Yes ;  they  were  Colt's 
double  action  pattern  revolvers.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember 
how  many  barrels  ? — (A.)  I  think  six.  He  also  told  me, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  where  he  bought  them.  {Q.)  Where 
did  he  buy  them  ? — {A.)  Well,  in  my  memory  he  bought 
them  at  the  Co-operative  Stores,  or  they  were  bought 
there  if  he  did  not  buy  them  there.  (Q.)  Do  you 
remember  the  date  of  the  •  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? — (A.) 
Yes,  I  know  it  very  well.  (Q.)  Was  it  before  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  Byrne  showed  you  these  revolvers  ? — (A.)  It 
was  before.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  how  long  before? — 
(A.)  I  could  not  say.  I  saw  the  revolvers  with  Byrne  on 
one  or  two  occasions.  I  do  not  like  to  mix  up  one 
occasion  with  the  other.  (Q.)  Did  he  ever  show  you 
anything  else  beyond  revolvers — any  other  weapons  also 
— did  he  ever  mention  to  you  any  other  weapons? — 
(A.)  Well,  unfortunately  he  did.  (Q.)  What  weapons  did 
he  show  you  ? — (A.)  He  showed  me  a  brown  paper 
parcel.  (Q.)  Where  ? — (A.)  I  was  in  the  office  of  the 
'National  League,'  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster.  (Q.) 
That  is  Palace  Chambers  ? — (A.)  Palace  Chambers.  (Q.) 
A  brown  paper  parcel  ? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Did  he  tell  you 
anything  about  the  contents  ? — (A.)  He  showed  me  the 
contents.  (Q.)  What  were  they? — (A.)  He  showed  me 
part  of  the  contents,  at  all  events.  (Q.)  What  was  in  the 
parcel  ? — (A.)  There  were  knives  in  the  parcel.     ((?.)  Did 
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he  tell  you  who  had  bought  the  knives?— (^.)  No,  I 
made  the  remark.  {Q.)  What  remark  did  he  make  ?— 
{A.)  The  remark  he  made  was  that  the  doctor  had  been 
buying  some  surgical  instruments.  {Q.)  The  doctor,  or  a 
doctor  ? — {A.)  The  doctor.  {Q.)  Who  did  you  understand 
when  he  said  the  doctor  ? — {A.)  I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  answer.  I  would  not  swear  that  he  said  '  a  '  or  '  the,' 
but  I  thought  it  was  '  the,'  because  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  who  he  meant.  {Q.)  You  concluded  from 
what  he  said  at  the  time  it  was  somebody? — {A.)  Yes. 
{Q.)  Who  did  you  conclude  it  was? — {A.)  I  concluded  it 
was  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams." 

(You  will  recollect  he  was  standing  at  this  anniversary 
meeting  by  the  side  of  these  people.) 

{Q.)  "  How  long  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  was 
it  this  brown  paper  parcel  was  shown  to  you,  and  B)rme 
said  a  doctor  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical  knives, 
or  the  doctor  said  he  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical 
knives  ? — {A.)  I  could  not  fix  the  time  nicer  than  this, 
that  about  that  time  Thomas  Tynan  and  Byrne  had  a 
quarrel — it  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Tynan  was  wearing 
an  orange  lily  in  his  vest,  and  he  walked  into  the  National 
League,  and  Byrne  rounded  on  him,  and  said  he  had  no 
right  to  come  there  wearing  an  orange  lily." 

So  we  have  this  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  as  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  the  17th  March,  when  that  was  seen.  Now,  we  are 
going  by  steps ;  now  you  can  see  why  it  was  Frank  Byrne 
received  this  ovation,  and  received  this  loud  applause  as  he. 
did. 

There  was  one  other  matter  in  respect  to  the  receipt  of 
money  which  is  in  corroboration  of  Delaney's  statement.  Was 
it  unlikely  that  money  would  come  from  Egan  to  these  persons 
who  were  committing,  and  did  commit,  these  assassinations? 
You  will  recollect  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  witness 
Farragher.  The  witness,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Land 
League  office,  says  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
messages  for  Egan,  and  then  he  says  that  he  took  letters  to 
James  MuUett,  4,  Dorset  Street. 

{Q.)  "  Have  they  or  have  they  not  sometimes  contained 
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money  ? — (A.)  Yes.     (Q.)  In  what  shape  was  the  money  ? 
—{A.)  Cheques." 

The  date,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  would  be  about  the 
autumn  of  1881,  or  about  July  of  1881.  He  speaks  of  going 
there  several  times,  and  I  think  he  puts  the  number  of  times 
that  he  had  taken  money  as  being  two  occasions  at  least. 
Money  passing  from  Egan  to  Mullett,  we  know  not  with  what 
object,  Mullett  one  of  the  condemned  murderers ;  money 
passing  from  Egan  to  Carey,  promises  of  money,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  not,  as  far  aS  the  documents  show,  for  an  innocent 
object, — such  was  the  communication  between  Egan,  this  man 
who  has  departed  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  at  least  Jwo,  Carey 
and  Mullett.  Money  was  passing  from  him  to  both  of  them, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Byrne,  who  did  receive 
money  from  Egan,  also  should  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
munication and  bring  money  from  the  same  source  to  the 
same  persons.  This  proposition  I  put  to  you  as  being  one 
that  is  full  of  importance. 

This  man  Farragher's  evidence  is  attacked,  attacked  after  he 
has  given  his  testimony,  of  course,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  dishonest  man,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  dealt 
dishonestly  in  the  matter  of  his  position  as  clerk  in  the  Land 
League  office.  Dr.  Kenny,  whose  manner  of  giving  his 
evidence  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  now,  spoke  of  a  transaction 
with  regard  to  some  postage  stamps,  but  it  is  odd  that  with 
this  view  that  Farragher  was  not  to  be  believed  on  account  of 
his  dishonesty,  that  in  March  1888,  and  therefore  long  before 
the  evidence  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Dr.  Kenny  gave  this  man 
Farragher  a  testimonial,  in  which  it  is  put  to  him  that  he 
spoke  of  Farragher  as  a  thoroughly  honest,  straightforward, 
hard-working  man,  and  then  it  is  he  says,  "  I  had  forgotten 
about  the  suggestion  about  the  stamps."  I  will  not  go  further 
into  detail,  but  Farragher  also  speaks  of  other  money  coming 
from  the  Land  League  office.  I  have  thus  pointed  out  some 
of  the  corroborations  of  this  man  Delaney,  and  I  would  ask 
you  also,  as  far  as  you  think  it  would  be  evidence,  to  refer  to 
Carey's  statement,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  is  in 
your  note,  as  supporting  the  evidence  of  Delaney. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  another  matter  that  occurred 
after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were  known,  to,  mark  how  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  this  inquiry  at  this  moment  is  being 
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directed  shows  that  they  were  in  sympathy  of  some  kind  with 
these  murders.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  these  murders 
were  made  public  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  6th  May, 
the  knowledge  of  them  reaching  this  country  late  at  night,  that 
men  stood  aghast ;  and  among  those  who  stood  most  alarmed 
by  the  transaction  probably  would  be  Mr.  Parnell,  and  those 
who  were  immediately  connected  with  him.  In  what  position 
was  Mr.  Parnell  placed  at  this  time  ?  I  would  avoid  referring 
to  political  matters  as  much  as  I  can,  but  this  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  transactions  that  had  been  happening.  The 
Kilmainham  treaty  had  been  made,  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
released  with  the  intention  of  further  communication  and  action 
in  common  with  the  Prime  Minister.  That  being  his  act,  and 
such  being  his  intention,  of  course  the  striking  down  by  the 
murderer's  hand  of  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  one  whom  everybody  knew  was  regarded  with  feelings 
of  sincere  affection  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  rendered  Mr.  Parnell's 
position  untenable  for  the  time.  If  he  had  to  answer  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  acts  of  the  men  who,  in 
Phoenix  Park,  had  committed  these  murders,  it  would,  of 
course,  render  any  continuation  of  his  action  and  position 
impossible  and  untenable ;  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt  this  death 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  came  as  a  severe  blow  to  Mr. 
Parnell ;  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  action  and  policy,  and  a 
manifesto  was  issued,  reference  to  which  I  will  make  in  a 
moment.  Without  doubt  I  regard  as  sincere  the  expressions 
on  the  part  of  those,  it  may  be,  connected  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
certainly  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  My  Lords,  at  that  moment  the  act 
stood  to  the  knowledge  and  belief,  so  it  is  said,  of  those  who 
are  expressing  this  opinion  as  the  act  of  unknown  persons; 
the  act,  says  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  some  Americans  who  had  gone 
away  and  disappeared ;  thought,  suggests  Egan  ostensibly,  to 
be  mere  passers-by.  But,  my  Lords,  of  course  hours  or  days 
may  bring  greater  knowledge  to  those  who  have  means  of 
knowledge,  and  the  first  sign  of  any  change  of  action  in  this  . 
matter  is  Mr.  Egan's  telegram,  in  which  he  protests  against 
Land  League  money  being  used  to  detect  the  criminals.  It 
appears  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  on  the  loth  May,  1882  :— 

"Mr.   Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  has 
telegraphed  thej_following  to  the  '  Freeman's  Journal '  of 
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Dublin,  to-night : — '  Editor,  "  Freeman,"  Dublin.  In  the 
"Freeman"  of  yesterday,  Mr.  James  F.  O'Brien  suggests 
a  reward  of  ;^5,ooo  out  of  the  Land  League  fund  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
Saturday.  Remembering,  as  I  do,  the  number  of  innocent 
victims  who,  in  the  sad  history  of  our  country,  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  gallows  by  wretched  informers  in  order 
to  earn  the  coveted  blood-money,  and  foreseeing  the  awful 
danger  that,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
crime  may  be  added  to  crime  by  the  possible  sacrifice  of 
guiltless  men,  I  am  determined  that  if  one  penny  of  the 
Land  League  fund  were  voted  for  such  a  purpose,  I  would 
at  once  resign  the  treasurership.' " 

I  ought  not  to  draw  or  to  attempt  to  draw  too  certain  an 
inference  from  the  terms  of  that  letter,  but  if  it  be  that  Byrne 
had  received  money  from  Egan,  if  Egan  had  knowledge  of  the 
act  of  the  person  he  addressed  as  "  My  dear  James,"  or  of 
Mullett,  to  whom  he  had  already  given  money,  how  could  he 
stand  by  and  let  those  men  be  aware  that  he  was  willingly 
paying  money,  ;^S,ooo,  out  of  the  funds  at  his  disposal  for 
their  detection  ?  If  he  had  done  this  act,  what  would  have 
been  said  of  him  in  the  language  of  men  who  justified  a  woman 
letting  her  innocent  child  go  to  the  scaffold  lest  he  should  turn 
informer  ?  What  would  be  said  if  he  who  had  taken  part 
in  these  transactions  dared  to  find  ;!^S,ooo  to  detect  the  men 
who  had  acted,  let  me  say  generally,  as  second  to  him  ?  And 
so  the  first  note  naturally  comes  from  Patrick  Egan  of  showing 
dissent  to  any  action  being  taken  for  the  detection  of  that 
murder.     We  have  one  other  expression  of  Egan's  views  : — 

"  We  are  all  horrified  at  the  awful  tragedy  of  Saturday 
night.  We  condemn  and  deplore  it  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as  the  terrible  result 
of  the  brutal  tyranny  practised  in  Ireland  during  the  past 
seven  months — a  sample  of  which  we  had  only  on  Friday 
last,  when  seven  helpless  and  unoffending  children  were 
mercilessly  mangled  by  the  police  buckshot  at  Ballina, 
Co.  Mayo." 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  term  you  may  give  to  regrets,  and  if 
it  be  true  that  you  may  condemn  by  faint  praise,  it  is  doubly 
true  that   you   may  praise  by  faint   condemnation,  and   this 
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telegram,  the  stress  of  which  is  an  attack  upon  the  police, 
would  have  conveyed  to  American  sympathisers,  to  the  men 
who  stood  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne  in  1884  and  1885,  that 
Mr.  Egan's  heart  was  not  very  much  in  the  condemnation 
expressed  against  this  act. 

I  next  have  to  deal  with  this  sickening  matter  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted,  and  that  is  the  sympathy  expressed 
by  the  organs  of  the  Land  League  with  the  murderers.  You 
will  remember  the  evidence  we  have,  that  public  opinion  was 
being  watched  for  political  action,  and  that  it  surprised  the 
leaders  that  English  opinion  was  showing  itself  so  just  and  not 
revengeful  in  respect  of  these  murders.  Mr.  Davitt  says  that 
in  October  1882,  "the  feeling  raised  in  England  by  the  6th 
of  May  tragedy  had  considerably  gone  down,  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  English  people,  and  there  was  a  widespread 
desire  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  the  movement  of  land  reform. 
I  put  my  proposition  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  agreed  to  call 
a  conference  upon  these  conditions." 

And,  my  Lords,  so  it  was  that,  whilst  I  have  taken  the 
manifesto  of  the  6th  May  as  expressing  Mr.  Parnell's  views, 
the  state  of  public  opinion  was  carefully  watched,  and  was 
dealt  with  according  to  the  nature  of  that  opinion,  and  then 
the  theory  of  passers-by  or  American  murderers  was  vanishing, 
because  certainly  after  January  1883,  and  more  particularly 
after  the  24th  February,  1883,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
persons  who  had  committed  this  murder  were  no  casual 
passers-by  from  America,  but  the  associates,  the  intimate 
associates,  of  Patrick  Egan.  Carey  and  Mullett  stood  there 
upon  their  trial ;  Sheridan,  Walsh,  organisers  of  the  Land 
League,  had  fled  from  justice ;  Egan  and  Brennan  had  also 
gone,  and  .then  you  have  those  sickening  statements  of  the 
organs  of  the  Land  League. 

I  have  in  other  regard  mentioned  this  phase  of  the  case, 
and  I  do  not  wish  certainly  a  second  time  to  refer  in  detail 
to  those  matters,  but  will  generally  mention  the  statements. 
In  "United  Ireland  "  of  the  26th  May,  1883,  there  are  the 
letters  which  commence  "As  the  Strangling  Commission  is 
over,"  and  "  Prayers  for  the  brave  one."  Then  we  have 
"  United  Ireland  "  saying  — 

"  The  cry  for  more  rope  has  been  answered,  and  two 
more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the  scaffold." 
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You  will  recollect  the  communications  for  money  were  not 
for  the  men  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  or  their  families,  but  for 
the  families  of  those  who  died.  You  will  recollect  how  the 
paean  of  triumph  was  joined  in  by  the  "  Irish  World  "  saying 
on  the  23rd  June,  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  that  the  taking  off 
of  Cavendish  was  an  execution,  not  a  murder.  There  are  two 
references  still  more  direct,  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Egan  on  the 
i6th  June,  when  the  execution  had  taken  place.  This  is  how 
Mr.  Egan  spoke  of  the  murderer,  rightly  convicted,  according 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  :— 

"The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin.  The 
cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through 
England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland,'  has  been  answered, 
and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the 
scaffold.     One  of  them— poor  Daniel  Curley " 

(A  murderer  who  had  been  executed.) 

"  Poor  Daniel  Curley — I  knew  long  and  well,  and  I 
can  say  with  truth,  that  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died 
for  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty 
of  the  charge  for  which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is,  they 
were  not  fairly  convicted." 

But,  as  I  said,  the  sterling  patriot  was  a  patriot,  not  because 
he  was  wrohgly  convicted,  but  because  he  committed  this 
murder,  and  that  is  the  way  Mr.  Egan,  looking  back  on  the 
history  of  Ireland,  in  which  there  are  chapters  enough  to  show 
that  men  can  be  brave  at  least,  and  men  can  be,  according  to 
their  views,  patriotic,  selected  from  that  history  as  the  "  most 
sterling  patriot  "  the  cowardly  miscreant  who  had  stabbed  an 
unarmed  man  to  his  death — and  that  is  the  man  who  Mr. 
Parnell  says  he  has  still  full  and  complete  confidence  in. 

One  other  testimony  Mr.  Egan  has  to  give,  as  to  another 
of  these  murderers,  Mullett.  Mr.  Egan,  in  the  "United 
Ireland,"  on  the  23rd  March,  1883,  expressing  his  views  as  to 
Mullett,  says  — 

"  I  know  Mullett,  personal]/,  as  a  man  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  integrity  of  character." 

And  when  he  has  to  express  his  belief  as  to  whether  he 
would  think  he  was  guilty  or  innocent,  does  he  say  he  was 
innocent  on  account  of  his  character  ?    Not  at  all ;  he  says  — 
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"  I  do  not  believe  he  has  turned  informer." 

That  is  the  only  expression  of  opinion  that  Egan  can  give 
of  the  man  who  he  wishes  to  show  is  possessed  of  a  high 
principle  of  integrity.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is  innocent  of 
the  murder,  but  that  he  has  not  turned  informer.  One  other 
reference  to  Egan — a  quotation  put  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
a  letter  from  Egan.  It  seems  when  the  Martyrs'  Fund  was 
started,  and  when  a  fund  for  the  families  of  those  convicted  of 
the  phoenix  park  murder  was  started,  Mr.  Egan  had  agreed 
in  that  view  "as  an  incentive  to  others  to  do  likewise."  I  read, 
of  course,  Mr.  Parnell's  view  that  that  was  an  incentive  to 
others  to  subscribe.  Well,  that  is  not  the  reading,  I  think,  of 
that  letter.  I  would  not  wish  to  put  this  too  high — it  may 
be  I  am  wrong  in  this.  The  quotation  is  disjointed,  but  I 
think  it  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  opening, 
though  I  do  not  find  any  other  reference  to  it  except  this. 
Therefore,  I  ought  to  speak  of  it  lightly. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  matter  also  that  was  brought 

to    Mr.    Parnell's   knowledge.       You  have  heard  during  this 

case  many  explanations  given  of  acts  that  appeared  to  show 

sympathy   with  crime,   to  the  effect  that   they   were   acts  of 

charity,  like  medical  assistance  to  wounded  men,  or  that  they 

were  acts  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  suffered  outside. 

Why  should  we  withdraw  charity  from  those  who  are  suffering 

from   the  acts   of  others  ?     On  all  these   general  points  we 

agree.     But  here  we  have  traced  that  the  sympathy  was  not 

with  those  who  were  left  behind  after  justice  had  had  its  way, 

but  with  those  who  had  committed  the  crime.     Patrick  Ford 

— this  man  of  whom  Mr.  Davitt  and  others  have  kind  words 

to  say — this    "model   Christian,"   full,  as  it   is   said,   of  his 

humanity   and    philanthropy,    came    to   the   conclusion  that 

this  money  that  was  subscribed  should  go  only  to  the  families 

of  the  men  who  had  stood  their  trial  and  had  pleaded  not 

guilty ;  and  that  the  families,  had  they  starved,  or  had  they 

been  in  extremity,   of  those    men   who  had  pleaded  guilty, 

and   not    stood   their   trial,   should    not    have    one    farthing 

given  them  of  that  sum.     Whajt  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?     The 

families  of  the  men  who  had  stood  their  trials  should  be  paid, 

and  the  families  of  the  men  who  pleaded  guilty  shall  have  not 

one  farthmg.     That  is,  my  Lords,  punishment  following  upon 

the  mnocent,  and  also   example  for  the   future.     You  shall 
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have  our  sympathy  when  you  commit  crime,  and  when  you 
give  no  information,  and  when  you  stand  your  trial.  You  shall 
have  no  sympathy  if,  after  your  crime  has  been  committed, 
you  should  ever  feel  one  trace  of  repentance,  and  admit  the 
truth  of  the  charge  against  you.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parnell  now 
says  he  disapproved  of  it.  He  knew  it,  and  he  disapproved  of 
it.  It  would  have  been  far  more  important  if  that  disapproval 
had  been  expressed  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken,  instead 
of  in  the  witness-box.  But  from  all  those  who  contributed  to 
the  fund,  from  all  those  who  knew  of  its  division,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  dissent  from  the  action  of  Mr.  Ford.  And, 
as  I  have  said,  that  act  created  not  the  slightest  dissent  from 
the  high  estimate  in  which  his  regard  for  humanity  has  been 
held. 

I  think  I  have  passed  over  the  events  of  this  murder,  and 
the  sympathy  that  has  been  shown.  And  only  one  matter  is 
left  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  it  has  occurred  after  these  murders, 
I  have  postponed  it.  It  is  matter  that  is  germane  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  Byrne's  flight.  There  is  a  passage  that  appeared 
in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  in  which  it  says  that  "  an  opportune 
remittance  and  cheque  of  ^100  from  Mr.  Parnell  gave  Byrne 
the  means  of  flight."  Will  you  see  how  that  matter  stands 
now  ?  I  am  willing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  accept  the  evidence 
which  has  been  placed  before  you.  On  January  20th,  Byrne 
learns  how  Farrell's  evidence  is  stated.  Byrne  becomes 
alarmed,  and  Byrne  at  that  time  was,  according  to  Mul- 
queeny,  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity.  Now  the  question 
arises,  did  he  receive  that  sum  of  money  ?  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime  "  stated  that  he  did  receive  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Parnell ; 
and  if  there  has  been  any  cause  of  complaint  of  Mr.  Parnell  of 
that  statement,  and  if  there  has  been  any  justification  of  my 
friend's  numerous  charges  against  the  representatives  of  the 
"  Times,"  alleging  that  they  ought  to  have  retracted  sugges- 
tions, I  will  ask  you  after  hearing  what  I  have  to  place  before 
you  to  say — or  let  any  one  say — whether  Mr.  Parnell's  own 
want  of  memory  has  not  been  the  cause  of  much  that  has 
occurred.  When  this  matter  was  mentioned,  Mr.  Parnell 
dealt  with  it.  He  refers  to  it  specifically  in  the  speech  that  he 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  April,  1887. 

"  He  says,  '  Mr.  McSweeney  will  also  have  informed 
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you  that  I  received  the  promised  cheque,  ;^ioo,  from 
Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  day  I  left  London.'  Now,  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  going  to  leave  London  when 
he  did.  I  certainly  never  gave  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  a 
cheque  for  ;^ioo,  or  any  money  whatever,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  save  once,  many  years  ago — it  must  be 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago — at  the  time  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was 
alive.  A  testimonial  was  got  up  for  Mr.  Frank  Byrne, 
then  an  oiificer  of  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of 
Great  Britain,  because  he  had  fallen  dangerously  ill,  and 
it  was  thought  likely  he  was  going  to  lose  the  sight  of 
his  eyes.  I  subscribed  some  small  sum  on  that  occasion. 
That  is  the  only  sum  I  ever  paid  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne. 
My  memory  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  on  that,  and  as 
to  the  cheque  for  ;^ioo,  I  certainly  never  paid  him  that 
or  any  sum  -  of  money  at  all.  My  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy)  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  he  who  paid  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  the 
;^ioo  cheque  on  the  day  he  left,  innocently,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  duty  as  President  of  the  National 
League." 

I  would,  if  I  could,  put  in  parallel  columns,  or  put  first  in 
one  column,  that  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell,  after  time  for  reflec- 
tion, his  own  statement,  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  "  That 
that  cheque  of  j^ioo  I  never^paid  him,  or  paid  him  any  sum  of 
money ; "  and  side  by  side  with  that,  the  evidence  Mr.  Parnell 
has  given  in  this  Court.  It  is  in  Mr.  Parnell's  own  evidence. 
He  says  that  he  himself  gave  the  cheque  to  Byrne. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  day  he  left  London. 
(Q.)  What  day  was  that? — (A.)  That  was  the  day  he  got 
the  cheque.  (Q.)  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you  as  near 
as  you  can. — (A.)  It  was  about  the  20th  or  23rd." 

Mr.  Parnell  also  speaks  of  the  matter  thus  : — ■ 

(Q.)  "  Did  you,  towards  the  end  of  December  1882 
(fix  the  date  if  you  can),  receive  a  letter  from  Frank  Byrne  ? 
— (A.)  Towards  the  end  of  1882  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  (Q.)  This  is  the  one  which  you  have, 
and  which  you  have  disclosed,  I  believe,  in  your  affidavit 
of  documents  ? — (A.)  Yes.  {Mr.  Asquith.)  Your  Lord- 
ship  will  see  it   purports   to  be  dated  the  ist  January, 
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1883.  Your  Lordships  have  the  copy  before  you.  {Q.) 
Mr.  Parnell,  you  had  better  look  at  it.  I  do  not  suppose 
you  carry  it  in  your  mind. — {A.)  Yes,  this  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  (Q.)  If  you 
will  look  at  the  first  words  you  will  see  that  it  refers  to  a 
previous  letter  having  been  written  by  him  to  you.  Had 
you  received  a  previous  letter  from  him  ? — {A.)  I  had  not, 
as  far  as  I  recollect.  {Q.)  You  do  not  recollect  having 
received  a  previous  letter? — {A.)  No.  {Q.)  Have  you 
searched  for  it  and  been  unable  to  find  it  ? — {A.)  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  other  letter  at  that  time,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  letter  from  Byrne.  That  is  under  date 
of  the  6th  January,  1883." 

Then— 

{Q.)  "  Had  you  received  prior  to  the  writing  of  that 
letter  of  the  23rd  January  a  cheque  for  ^100  from  Dublin? 
— (A.)  From  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  I  recollect  it  now.  (Q.) 
Was  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  the  treasurer,  or  one  of  the  treasurers, 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — (A.)  He  was.  (Q.) 
And  is  still? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q^  And  did  you  hand  that 
cheque  to  anybody,  and  to  whom  ? — (A.)  1  do  not  think 
Mr.  Alfred  Webb  is  still  treasurer.  (Q.)  1  may  be  wrong. 
— (A.)  Yes,  I  handed  that  cheque.  I  enclosed  it,  as  my 
recollection  serves  me,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne, 
which  I  handed  to  Mr.  McSweeny,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  office,  and  had  been  in  charge  for  some  weeks  as  Mr. 
Byrne's  locum  tenens  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  illness. 
{Q.)  By  the  office  you  mean  the  office  of  the  British  Land 
League  in  Westminster  ? — {A.)  Yes,  quite  so.  {Q.)  Now, 
Mr.  Parnell,  at  the  time  when  you  handed  this  cheque  to 
Mr.  Byrne,  had  you  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  that 
Byrne  had  been  implicated  in  any  way  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  ? — {A.)  Not  the  slightest." 

My  Lords,  there  is  the  further  evidence  from  Byrne  him- 
self, that  he  received  the  promised  cheque  from  Mr.  Parnell  on 
the  day  he  left  London.  Well,  now,  may  not  I  say  that  it  is 
some  evidence  to  us  that  Mr.  Parnell's  memory  at  least  is  not 
always  a  memory  that  can  be  trusted  ?  He  has  many  matters 
passing  through  his  mind — I  will  put  it  in  that  way — and 
certainly  the  statements  he  makes  are  not  always  founded  upon 
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accuracy  of  recollection.  And  you  will  see,  in  this  instance, 
how  it  is  his  positive  view  that  he  had  not  given  this  money  to 
Byrne,  but  that  it  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  called  as  a  witness  of  Mr.  Parnell's, 
and  then  has  to  go  into  the  witness-box  and  say  he  is  mistaken 
too. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  states  that  the  cheque  that  he  was 
speaking  of  was  quite  another  cheque,  and  was  not  this  cheque 
at  all. 

It  is  put  to  Mr.  McCarthy  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Reid  :— 

"  I  must  ask  you  about  a  cheque  for  ;^ioo  given  to 
Mr.  Byrne  by  Mr.  Parnell.  I  believe,  without  going  into 
your  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you  gave  some 
explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  you  had 
changed  that  cheque  against  some  other  smaller  cheques  ? 
— (A.)  Yes,  I  made  this  mistake ;  I  was  in  the  habit 
of 

Then  the  President  stopped  him,  and  said  : — 

"  We  will  have  the  explanation  afterwards  ;  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  your  account  of  the  transaction. — {A.) 
The  actual  point  was  this  ;  Mr.  Byrne  kept  no  banking 
account ;  we  had  no  banking  account ;  and  for  a  long 
time  he  brought  me  all  the  cheques  we  wanted  changed. 
I  passed  them  through  my  bank,  and  I  gave  him  my 
cheque  for  the  amount.  On  this  one  particular  occasion 
Mr.  Byrne  had  applied  for  leave  of  absence  because  of  his 
ill  health,  and  he  had  a  medical  certificate  of  his  ill  health, 
and  he  was  to  go  to  Cannes  for  a  day  or  two,  and  before 
he  left  he  came  to  where  I  was  then  living,  and  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  was  busy,  and  could  not  see  him.  He  sent 
me  in  a  cheque  which  he  had  received  from  Dublin  Bank, 
from  the  National  League,  in  Dublin,  for  .;^ioo.  I  sent 
him  out  my  cheque  for  ;^ioo  on  my  bank,  and  sent  his 
cheque  to  nny  bank  afterwards." 

Of  course,  that  was  not  giving  Byrne  the  cheque,  as  Mr. 
Parnell  had  first  said.  But  this  is  another  and  different  ex- 
planation. Still,  as  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  you  had 
evidence  that  the  money  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Parnell  came 
from  the  National  Land  League,  in  accordance  with  a  request. 
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I  say  at  once  that  evidence  is  on  your  note,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  dispossessing  your  note  of  that  evidence,  and  it 
stands  where  it  is.  But  the  point  now,  where  the  charge  goes 
so  strongly,  is,  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  flight  of  Byrne  that 
the~;£ioo  was  given  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which  now 
has  been  admitted  to  be  the  trutli.  The  word  "opportune" 
was  used,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  a  matter  which  I  say  most 
certainly  requires  the  fullest  explanation.  There  was  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Parnell  that  Byrne  had  received  ;^ioo  through 
Mr.  McCarthy — and  Mr.  Parnell  now  says  that  it  is  true  that 
he  himself  gave  it  on  the  day  Byrne  left  London.  The  letter 
was  produced  in  which  Byrne  says  Mr.  Parnell  did  give  a 
cheque  for  .j^roo.  This  refers  to  the  very  cheque  that  was  given 
into  Byrne's  hands ;  so  the  fact  is — I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "  opportune  " — that  while  Mr. 
Parnell  said  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred,  the  statement 
made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  is  correct  as  to  the  fact. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "  opportune  "  is  a  different  matter, 
but  I  am  not  now  going  to  say  that  there  is  doubt  that  the 
money  came  from  the  Land  League,  as  may  appear  from 
Byrne's  other  letters.  I  am  rather  justifying  the  criticism 
applied  to  the  facts,  on  the  facts  stated,  when  Mr.  Parnell 
denied  it,  and  the  fact  is  afterwards  proved  to  have  taken 
place.     I  am  not. going  further. 

Now  I  have  to  conclude  all  I  have  to  say  in  respect  of 
these  Phoenix  Park  murders.  There  is  a  document  which  I 
regard  as  a  document  full  of  importance.  It  is  a  document 
that  is  on  your  note  in  full,  but  has  not,  I  think,  been  read — 
the  portion  at  least  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to.  I  make 
no  comment  upon  that  fact.  It  is  not  my  manner,  of  course, 
to  suppose  that  counsel  ever  omit  reading  portions  of  docu- 
ments ;  and  I  am  sure  my  friends  do  not  excise,  because  they 
think  it  is  not  favourable  to  their  view.  Counsel  ought  to 
read  that  which  they  desire  to  call  attention  to,  and  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  this  portion  of  the  document 
not  being  read.  You  will  recollect  that  on  the  fact  of  the 
murders  in  Phcenix  Park  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  others,  that  what  has  been  termed  a  manifesto, 
denouncing  and  condemning  the  murders,  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  You  will  note 
in  that  document  a  strong  condemnation  in  its  terms  of  the 
unprovoked  assassination  of  a  friendly  stranger,  and  also  the 
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Statement  that  "until  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  are  discovered,  that  stain  will  sully 
our  country's  name."  There  is  really,  I  think,  a  strong  con- 
demnation in  its  terms  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murder.  Well, 
the  word  stranger  is  used  about  the  murders  of  both  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  And  it  was  intended 
to  be  published  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  days  after 
that — the  loth  May — Mr.  Davitt,  who  had  been  released  from 
imprisonment,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "  Standard  "  newspaper. 

Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  interpose  a  word  or  two,  before 
reading  the  portion  of  the  letter  I  wish  to  read,  to  remind  you 
of  what  is  the  position  that  many  loyal  men  had  taken  up  in 
respect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Land  League — the  position  that 
was  taken  up  by  those  who  criticised  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  position  that  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
counsel  for  the  "  Times,"  during  this  Inquiry  before  you  ?  I 
will  not  recapitulate.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  it  has  been 
urged  that  those  who  were  the  sole  power  and  created  power 
ought  to  have  exercised  it  in  the  direction  of  staying  the  crime 
that  their  conduct  had  called  into  existence ;  that  they  could 
have  stayed  it,  and  they  did  not.  And  therefore  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  wilful  omission  rests  upon  them  perhaps  in  an 
equal  degree  as  if  their  sins  had  been  sins  of  actual  commission. 
I  would  remind  you  only  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  the  knowledge 
of  what  \\as  occurring  in  October  1880,  had  asked  for  inter- 
vention of  the  great  power  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  opportunity 
was  not  afforded  Mr.  Parnell  to  stop  this  crime,  because  he 
had  not  arranged  for  any  other  speeches  at  that  time.  And 
from  that  time  until  he  is  arrested — till  Wednesday,  13th 
October — we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  intervention  on  his  part 
to  stay  in  any  degree  the  existence  of  crime  that  was  taking 
place  in  Ireland. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  t^o  witnesses  to  place  before  you 
to  support  that  case.  I  know  the  view  that  Mr.  Davitt  enter- 
tains of  the  degree  of  the  crime  of  him  who  shall  bear 
testimony,  be  it  true  or  false,  against  his  neighbour.  Your 
Lordship  has  heard  the  statement  to  which  that  canon  of 
Mr.  Davitt's  judgment  can  be  carried,  when  he  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  let  her  son  die  on  the  scaffold 
sooner  than  the  guilty  man  should  suffer.  I  call  Mr.  Davitt 
ns  a  witness  against  his  colleagues.  He  stands  in  the  position 
of  bearing  testimony  against  them — testimony  that  I  submit  to 
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you  is  a  truthful  testimony.  His  words  shall  be  more  telling, 
more  efficacious,  than' any  argument  of  mine  has  been,  or  can 
be,  when  it  is  suggested  that  his  associates  could  have  stayed 
this  crime,  but  did  not. 

I  will  read  Mr.  Davitt's  words.     If  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  the 
whole  letter  read,  I  will  ask  one  of  my  friends  to  read  it.     It 
-  may  be  he  would  wish  the  context  to  be  read,  but  I  will  read 
the  portion  that  has  not  been  read. 

Says  Mr.  Davitt — 

"  You  next  call  upon  my  friends  and  myself  to  employ 
our  recovered  liberty,  to  give  the  world  solid  and  un- 
answerable  guarantees    of  the   loathing   with  which  we 
regard  all  forms  of  outrage,  by  making  a  fresh  pilgrimage 
through  the  country,  and  to  never  desist  from  denouncing 
assassination   until   these   hideous   crimes   are   exorcised 
from  the  land.     I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  such  a  pilgrim- 
age ought  to  be  made  even  now.      Had  it  been  made 
before,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
Phoenix  Park,  and  many  another  tragedy,  which,  though 
it  has  not  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  wrung  heart- 
strings as  bitterly,  would   never   have   occurred.      Why 
have  there  not  been  such   pilgrimages  ?     Let  the  facts 
answer,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  concerned.     From  the 
first  initiation  of  the  Land  League  I  warned  the  Irish 
people  against  outrages  as   the   greatest  danger  of  the 
moment." 
What  words  have  I  used,  advocate  as  I  am  for  the  "  Times," 
that  are  half  so  strong  as  the  words  of  Mr.  Davitt — I  can 
neither   imitate   their   force   or   approach   their   eloquence — 
against  the  men  whom  he  had  called  into  existence  as  a  power 
— the  men  with  whom  he  has  associated — the  men  whom  he 
had  to  a  great  degree,  and  very  greatly,  assisted  by  his  counsel  ? 
He  stands  here  a  sincere  witness,  and  tells  you  that  if  they  had 
acted  as  they  could  have  acted,  and  used  their  power,  the 
death  of  the  men  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  would  nev-er 
have  occurred,  and  those   equally,  as   he   ^^ys,  bitter   acts, 
wringing   the   heart-strings  of  men   and  women   in   Ireland, 
would  likewise  have  been  events  that  never  could  have  been 
placed  on  the  page  of  Irish  history. 

My  Lords,  there  is  the  accust,i:.     Mr.  Davitt  stands  before 
you.     What  is  Sir  Charles  Russell  saying  when  he  tells  you 
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the  "  Times  "  is  carrying  out  an  impossible  policy  in  attempting 
to  indict  a  nation  ?  for  these  people  represent  the  Irish  people 
as  Mr.  Davitt  regards  them.  I  presume  they  represent  the 
Irish  people.  They  stand  by  Mr.  Davitt's  side,  and  he  turns, 
not  to  his  enemies,  but  he  turns  to  his  friends,  and  says,  "  If 
you  had  done  as  I  had  told  you,  if  you  had  made  that  simple 
pilgrimage  denouncing  assassination,  these  murders  never 
would  have  occurred." 

[The  letter  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  the  "  Standard"  of  May  10th, 
1882,  as  printed  in  Sir  Charles  RusseWs  speech,  was  then  read 
at  Mr.  Davitt's  request?^ 

My  Lords,  I  believe  nearly  the  whole  letter  had  been  read 
by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  as  conveying  useful 
information  to  you,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  I  have 
read.  I  am  not  making  that  observation  for  one  moment  as 
a  suggestion  that  my  learned  friends  have  been  excising 
matters.  It  is  all  on  the  note,  and  I  have  always  held  counsel 
must  read  what  they  consider  proper.  It  was,  no  doubt,  not 
read  because  my  friend  did  not  think  it  advanced  his  view. 
But  it  was  read  except  the  portion  between  brackets,  and  Mr. 
Davitt,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  wished  it  all  to  be  read  now. 
But  how  does  the  context  in  any  way  alter  the  allegation  in 
the  paragraph  I  have  read  ?  Mr.  Davitt  had  a  perfect  right  to 
separate  himself,  if  he  thought  it  proper,  to  some  extent  from 
his  colleagues.  "  Politicians  have  taken  the  movement  out  of 
my  hand,"  said  Mr.  Davitt,  long  ago,  and  he  had  great  justifi- 
cation for  supporting  his  own  position,  and  perhaps  you  will 
observe  that  in  respect  to  the  events  of  December  1880,  Mr. 
Davitt  did  urge  upon  Mr.  Parnell  the  stopping  of  this  crime, 
and  although  his  denunciation  of  crime  rather  proceeded  from 
policy  than  from  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  yet  that  he  did 
himself  until  the  3rd  February,  1881,  when  he  was  arrested, 
make  objection  to  crime.  So  he  makes  that  statement  in  this 
letter  justifying  his  own  position,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do. 
But  the  context  has  no  connection  with  this  paragraph — this 
all-important  paragraph — except  to  put  it  in  the  boldest  relief 
If,  says  Mr.  Davitt,  what  I  did  had  been  done  by  others,  then 
it  is  "  my  firm  belief  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phcenix 
Park,  and  many  another  tragedy  which,  though  it  has  not 
attracted  so  much  attention,  has  wrung  heart-strings  as  bitterl)', 
would  never  iiave  occurred." 
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My  Lords,  to  a  great  extent  that  is  the  view  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  "  Times ''  desire  to  place  before  you,  and 
which  they  have  placed  before  the  public ;  and  if  it  be  that 
they  have  erred  in  presenting  that  view,  still,  from  the  view  of 
many  an  Irish  Nationalist,  they  must  err  in  very  good  company, 
for  they  will  err  in  company  with  Mr.  Davitt,  the  founder  and 
originator  of  the  Land  League. 

It  is  but  due  to  Mr.  Davitt  that  I  should  refer  to  one  more 
document,  in  which  he  expresses  his  condemnation  of  outrage 
at  a  subsequent  period.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March  1883 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  Mr.  Ferguson  who  has  given  you  his 
view  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  crime  in  connection  with  the 
Horan  letter,  and  in  the  document  to  which  I  am  referring 
Mr.  Davitt  says — 

"  If  no  other  argument  could  be  adduced  against  a 
policy  of  violence  than  that  of  the  manifest  injury  which 
has  resulted  from  the  outrages  that  have  occurred  from 
February  1881  to  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  here  in  Ireland, 
surely  that  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  show  to  the 
most  obtuse  understanding  how  disastrously  it  must  in- 
evitably work  to  the  very  cause  that  is  now  proposed  to 
be  served  by  an  extension  of  its  application.  I  have 
maintained,  on  fifty  platforms  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
since  my  release  from  Portland,  that  to  outrage,  and 
outrage  alone,  was  due  the  defeat  and  partial  collapse  of 
the  Land  League,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  land- 
lordism— for  a  time — from  the  demoralizing  antagonism 
of  a  new  kind  of  organized  opposition  that  would  have 
soon  compelled  the  Irish  landlords  to  surrender  to  the 
people." 

That  is  outrage  with  which  Mr.  Davitt  endeavoured  to 
deal  in  December  1880,  and  with  which  he  wished  Mr.  Parnell 
to  deal.  That  was  the  outrage  which  they  by  their  pilgrimage 
could  have  stayed.-  That  was  the  outrage,  therefore,  not  of 
the  enemies  of  the  League,  but  the  outrage  committed  within 
that  body.  So  here  Mr.  Davitt  says  this,  that  the  outrages 
were  so  many,  and  the  'commission  of  them  so  great,  that  to 
that  you  owed  the  defeat  and  the  partial  collapse  of  the  Land 
League.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Davitt,  throughout  his  evidence  he 
never  set  up  or  supported  the  theory  of  a  secret  society  hostile 
to  the  Land  League.     He  wished  to  do  what  he  could  by 
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appealing  to  those  to  whom  he  had  a  right  to  appeal,  to  stay 
these  outrages,  according  to  the  view  he  presented  to  you,  and 
now  it  is  because  outrage  was  not  stayed,  but  allowed  to  exist, 
that  the  Land  League  did  not  effect  its  objects.  Well,  between 
February  t88i,  the  date  of  his  arrest,  and  May  1882,  is  the 
period  with  which  we  have  for  some  time  been  dealing.  It 
forms  a  sad,  sad  record  of  crime,  and  it  was  that  crime  which 
was  so  great  that  the  League  collapsed,  a  term  that  represents 
internal  action,  and  not  outward  attack.  The  League  collapsed 
on  account  of  the  outrages  that  the  pilgrimage  could  have 
stayed,  but  which  never  were  stayed  by  any  one  having  the 
power  to  do  so. 

My  Lords,  I  now  pass  away  from  this  terrible  tragedy  and 
all  connected  with  it  for  the  moment.  I  have  no  word  of 
apology  to  say  for  having  addressed  you  at  length  upon  it. 
It  is  a  central  fact  in  all  these  proceedings,  which  caused  men 
to  steady  themselves,  and  caused  men  to  think,  and  though 
we  shall  find  a  new  departure  which  shows  little  sign  of  this 
sad  lesson  having  effected  any  teaching,  yet  for  the  moment, 
no  doubt,  it  influenced  deeply  the  acts  of  men.  There  is, 
however,  one  short  matter  to  which  I  can  conveniently  at 
this  moment  refer,  and  that  is  that  action  which  we  have  called 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  deal,  at  any  very  great 
length,  with  that  circumstance.  The  reason  why  I  shall 
abstain  as  much  as  I  can  from  dealing  with  it  is,  that  if  I  were 
to  enter  into  detail  in  relation  to  it  I  should  be  touching  upon 
much  matter  that  is  of  a  political  character,  and  also  a  party 
character.  There  are  matters  such  as  the  destruction  of  docu- 
ments stated  by  Captain  O'Shea,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  pass  them  by,  and  I  intentionally  pass  them  by, 
because  I  should  be  dealing  with  the  actions  of  conspicuous 
public  men,  and  it  might  be  thought,  and  said,  that  this  tribunal 
was  being  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  attacks  upon  public  men 
who  are  not  present  here  to  answer  for  themselves.  I  am  not 
going  even  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  explanation  of  certain 
circumstances  could  have  been  given  if  witnesses  had  been 
willing  to  be  called.  I  would  prefer  in  these  political  sub- 
jects to  let  the  matters  speak  for  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with,  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  I 
should  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  them  for  a  moment  if  I 
thought  they  would  assist  you  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon 
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this  matter.  We  have  had  to  steer  between  the  rocks,  and 
sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  very  closely  to  them,  in  connection 
with  political  subjects,  and  we  cannot  always  shrink  from 
touching  upon  them.  But  my  view  is,  that  this  Kilmainham 
Treaty,  as  it  is  termed,  will  not  assist  you  very  much  in  arriving 
at  any  conclusion  upon  the  subjects  of  more  importance  which 
are  submitted  for  your  consideration.  I  draw  but  one  impor- 
tant inference  from  the  transaction,  and  it  is  this — that  Mr. 
Parnell,  in  accordance  with,  I  will  not  say  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  but  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  which  were 
made  for  reciprocal  conduct,  undertook  to  do  something  to 
stay  the  outrages  which  were  going  on.  Well,  my  first  view 
that  I  shall  present  to  you  is,  that  whatever  was  within  Mr. 
Parnell's  power  ought  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  long 
before.  Such  exercise  of  power  ought  not  to  have  depended 
upon  the  force  of  a  contract.  It  cannot  depend  upon  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  cannot  depend  upon  any 
political  views  of  a  party  character  or  of  a  national  character. 
Such  action  depended  upon  the  duty  Mr.  Parnell  owed,  not  to 
the  Government,  not  to  any  party  in  the  State,  but  especially 
to  the  Irish  people,  who  had  the  right  to  seek  and  obtain  his 
protection. 

I  think  the  only  other  matter  that  need  be  mentioned  is, 
that  Mr.  Parnell,  when  he  was  asked  to  exercise  that  power, 
either  knew  or  found  a  direction  in  which  he  best  could 
employ  both  his  knowledge  and  his  authority.  I  am  anxious 
not  to  overstate  this  matter ;  but  we  have  from  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  his  view  in  respect  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  need  not 
remind  you  now  of  what  we  know  of  Sheridan.  That  is  all 
before  you,  I  am  sure,  conspicuously,  and  the  suspicions  that 
were  entertained  in  relation  to  him.  But  it  so  happens  that 
this  man  had  been  rendered  organiser  for  the  League  on  the 
recommendation  of  Patrick  Egan,  in  October  1880.  He  had 
so  continued  working  for  the  League.  He  had  done  so  in 
disguise  as  a  priest,  for  some  reason  which  probably  is  not 
connected,  with  any  constitutional  action.  He  had  been  at 
least  suspected  in  connection  with  murder,  and  now  we  know 
that  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him,  a  bill  that  he  has 
never  appeareid  to  meet,  as  a  participator  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell  has  to  use  such  means  as  are  at  his 
disposal  to  stay  crime,  and  the  person  he  thinks  right  to  commu- 
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nicate  with  if  he  can,  or.  to  place  others  in  communication  with, 

is  this  man  Sheridan.     Mr.  Parnell  says  this  : — 

(Q.)  "Now,  did  you  know  in  the  year  1882  that  tliere 
was  a  warrant  out  against  Sheridan  for  murder? — (A.)  No, 
I  did  not — not  until  Captain  O'Shea  brought  me  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or  made  a  statement  to 
me  which  he  had  heard  from  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
(Q.)  You  have  heard  Captain  O'Shea's  evidence,  of 
course,  or  you  have  read  it? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  It  came 
lo  your  knowledge  in  May  1882,  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
there  was  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Sheridan  for  murder  ? 
— {A.)  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Government 
attributed  to  Sheridan  complicity  in  murder.  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  the  warrant.  I  think  that  the  warrant  that 
the  withdrawal  of  was  suggested  was  the  warrant  for 
intimidation  under  the  Suspension  Act,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  were  any  proceedings  so  far  advanced, 
or,  in  fact,  any  proceedings  at  all  had  been  taken  against 
him  on  the  charge  of  murder  until  later.  (Q.)  What  I 
distinctly  wish  to  know  from  you,  Mr.  Parnell,  is  this, 
whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  information  conveyed 
to  you  by  Mr.  O'Shea — I  understand  you  Captain  O'Shea 
did  convey  that  information  to  you  ? — (A.)  He  conveyed 
this  message  as  well  as  I  recollect  it,  and  I  think  my 
recollection  is  accurate — that  the  police  suspected  Sheridan 
of  being  concerned  in  murder.  (Q.)  That  there  was  a 
warrant  out  for  his  arrest  ? — (A.)  That  there  was  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest,  which  I  understood  to  be  under  the  Suspen- 
sion Act.  That  was  the  previous  idea.  But  that  was  the 
only  thing  conveyed  to  me  at  the  time.  (Q.)  Whatever 
it  be,  the  information  was  that  the  objection  to  Sheridan's 
return  was,  that  the  police  had  reason  to  believe  that  he " 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  inciting  to  murder  ? — {A.)  Some- 
thing of  that  kind,  yes.  {Q.)  Did  you  make  any  further 
inquiries  into  that  matter  at  all  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  made 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Egan  about  it  the  first  time  that  I  saw 
him.  (Q.)  Any  other? — (A.)  No,  I  made  no  further 
inquiries.  I  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  the 
person  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  I  think  he  was  the 
proper  person  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sheridan  about.  (Q.)  You 
said,  I  think,  you  had  not  seen  Sheridan  since  the  autumn 
of  1881  yourself  ?—(^.)  Yes." 
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So  far  as  I  can  see,  bearing  upon  this  case,  the  principal 
importance  of  the  whole  of  this  Kilmainham  arrangement  was, 
that  Mr.  Parnell  thought  it  right  to  inquire  from  Mr.  Egan, 
who  I  quite  agree  would  be  the  person  who  probably  knew 
more  about  Sheridan  and  his  acts  than  any  person  Mr.  Parnell 
could  inquire  from,  and  the  result  was  he  thought  he  was  a 
person  he  could  well  deal  with. 

There  is  one  other  explanation  Mr.  Parnell  gives  which  I 
think  you  ought  to  take — where  Mr.  Parnell,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  refers  to  his  application  for  Sheridan.  I 
do  not  understand,  whilst  various  attention  was  called  to  it,  that 
Mr.  Parnell  really  gave  any  very  specific  explanation,  because 
what  he  said  was  this  : — 

"Why  was  it  that  only  Mr.  Sheridan's  name  was 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  out  that 
I  was  privy  to  and  knew  of  some  supposed  connection 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  with  outrage  or  attempted  outrage  ? 
Sir,  I  leave  these  questions  to  be  answered  by  hon. 
members  who  may  have  a  better  knowledge  with  regard 
to  what  actually  passed  than  I  have." 

Of  course  the  observation  was  that  he  selected  Mr. 
Sheridan  as  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  could  treat  as 
an  agent  to  stay  crime,  and  Sheridan,  who  had  been  an 
organiser  for  the  Land  League,  was  then  suspected  of  crime. 
I  will  refer  you  to  Captain  O'Shea's  evidence.  He  there  states 
that  Sheridan  and  Boyton  could  put  down  outrages  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  not  only 
Mr.  Sheridan's  name. 

In  connection  with  the  Kilmainham  treaty  I  would  only 
refer  to  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  made  reference  to  Captain  O'Shea,  in 
language  that  I  will  not  say  was  discourteous,  but  certainly  it 
was  language  that  expressed  that  Mr.  Davitt's  feelings  were 
not  certainly  imbued  with  much  gratitude  towards  Captain 
O'Shea.  It  was  language  which  formed  somewhat  of  an  attack 
on  this  gentleman.  I  will  only  say  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Davitt  had  it  prominently  in  his  mind  that  Captain  O'Shea 
had  done  his  very  best  to  secure  Mr.  Davitt's  release.  He 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  made  it  a  point  as  much  as 
he  could  on  his  part  to  obtain  Mr.  Davitt's  release.  I  am 
reminded   that    I    omitted    to    mention    that   whilst   in    the 
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"  Standard "  article,  which  Mr.  Davitt  wished  should  be  read 
in  full,  Mr.  Davitt  points  out  that  many  leading  men  were 
under  arrest,  50  that  the  outrages  could  not  be  denounced, 
the  important  fact  is  that  the  outrages  that  were  increasing  in 
volume  during  1880  had  their  greatest  increase  during  the 
year  1881 ;  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  arrested  till  the  13th  of  October, 
and  during  that  year  of  1881,  the  opportunity  being  afforded 
to  him  to  do  what  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  should  have  been  done, 
nothing  at  all  was  done. 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  having  dealt  with 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and  matters  in  any  way  connected 
with  them,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your  time  for 
a  very  few  minutes,  scarcely  even  extending  beyond  seconds, 
by  making  reference  to  that  important  feature  of  this  case, 
the  letters  we  have  called  the  Pigott  letters.  1  say  that  the 
time  that  I  shall  occupy  in  referring  to  them  will  be  very 
brief,  and,  I  think,  for  reasons  good  and  sufficient  for  your 
Lordships.  I  have  to  bear  in  mind  your  ruling ;  and, '  as  my 
learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  quite  agrees  with  the  view 
that  you  present  on  the  subject,  so  have  I  with  equal  deference, 
and  in  accordance  with  my  wishes,  submitted  entirely  to  that 
view.  I  am  unable,  with  propriety,  to  deal  either  with  the 
motives  or  with  the  action  of  the  "  Times  "  in  producing  those 
letters  in  its  columns.  I  have  to  deal  with  one  fact,  a  fair 
matter  of  consideration,  namely,  were  these  letters  put  forward 
as  forged  letters  by  the  "Times"  newspaper,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  forged  ? 

If  that  question  remained  open,  I  should  endeavour,  if  I 
could,  to  bring  the  defence  of  my  clients  within  the  principle 
of  your  Lordships'  ruling ;  but  that  question  is  closed,  closed 
by  the  admission  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
not  by  your  Lordships'  ruling.  Sir  Charles  Russell  directs 
his  observation  to  this  point,  and  he  says — 

"  I  have  to  say,  and  have  said,  many  hard  things  of 
the  'Times.'  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  they 
believed  that  these  were  forged  when  they  put  them 
forward." 

I  presume  my  friend  spoke  upon  the  instructions  of  his 
clients.  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  "  Not  from  me,"  but  Mr.  Davitt 
must  recollect  that  there  are  others  in  this  case  besides  him- 
self,  and   that  Mr.    Parnell's   counsel,   in  speaking  of  those 
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letters,  was  speaking  of  matter  with  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  to 
do,  and  not  Mr.  Davitt,  and  therefore  I  do  not  presume  that 
Mr.  Davitt  has  anything  to  say  in  relation  to  these  matters. 
His  name  is  not  mentioned.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Davitt  to  use 
that  discretion  that  he  is  fully  able  to  exercise,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  matters  which  are  connected  with  himself  and 
matters  which  are  not  connected  with  him.  Mr.  Parnell's 
counsel,  I  presume,  upon  his  instructions  makes  this  admission. 
Then  what  I  have  to  deal  with  I  have  to  deal  with  according 
to  the  ruling  of  your  Lordships.  Those  letters  have  been 
withdrawn.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  "Times"  newspaper 
that  there  should  be  a  full  withdrawal — a  full  acknowledgment 
— the  acknowledgment  that  was  made,  that  their  authenticity 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment  in  this  Inquiry. 

You  will  not  allow  me,  I  presume,  to  go  into  the  question 
of  my  friend's  attack,  that  the  letters  were  incautiously  or 
improvidently  published.  You  will  not  allow  me  to  justify  the 
course  the  "  Times "  newspaper  took  in  respect  to  inquiry 
before  they  published  those  letters ;  but,  my  Lords,  even  if 
you  were  to  say  I  was  entitled  so  to  do,  I  could  not  do  so  with 
propriety  as  counsel  for  the  "  Times,"  and  I  think  that  what  I 
say — at  least,  I  hope  what  I  say — will  meet  with  your  acqui- 
escence. At  this  moment  there  is  an  action  pending,  brought 
by  Mr.  Parnell  against  the  "Times"  for  libel,  for  publishing 
some  of  these  letters,  and  this  action  is  about  to  be  tried.  My 
Lords,  would  it  be  becoming  of  me  here  to  make  now,  in 
advance  of  that  trial,  statements  which  it  is  possible — I  will 
not  say  more — may  meet  the  eye  of  jurymen  who  have  to  try 
that  case  ?  If  I  did — if  I  attempted  to  justify  the  "  Times," 
and  to  point  out  the  justification  that  the  "  Times  "  had  for 
publishing  those  letters — I  am  certain  that  the  condemnation 
or  objection,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  you,  would  come  from 
some,  and  they  would  be  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  take  upon  myself,  with  the  concurrence 
of  my  learned  friends,  the  responsibility  of  determining  that  it 
is  not  becoming,  in  the  face  of  that  trial  about  to  take  place, 
for  me  now  to  deal  with  the  subject  which  will  be  the  matter 
of  inquiry  when  that  trial  does  take  place  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
am  compelled,  if  I  act  with  propriety,  according  to  the  view  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  to  abstain  from  comment  upon  this 
subject-matter.  I  will  even  let  the  hard  things  which  my 
friend  admits  he  said  of  the  "  Times  "  pass  by  unnoticed.     If  I 
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noticed  them  I  should  not  be  dealing  with  the  issue  raised 
before  your  Lordships.  If  I  noticed  them  I  think  I  should 
be  dealing  not  fairly  with  the  interests  of  litigants  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  hereafter,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
affected  by  observations  now. 

There  is  one  subject  of  a  personal  character  that  I  am 
requested  and  I  do  desire  to  mention.  It  may  be  that  I 
mention  it  without  strictly  legal  evidence  in  support  of  what  I 
say,  but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  contradict  a  statement  of  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  certainly  placed  before 
you  an  averment  that  no  evidence  has  been  given  in  support 
of.  I  have  to  apologise  for  dealing  with  such  subject-matter, 
but  it  is  the  statement  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  in  which  he  thought  it  right  to  say  that  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  had  separated  himself, 
in  action,  from  his  colleagues;  that  a  gentleman  who  is  well 
known  to  the  public,  namely,  Mr.  Buckle,  had,  in  fact,  dis- 
sented from  the  course  taken  by  those  who  were  his  colleagues. 
I  desire  to  say,  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  different  mood,  and 
say  I  am  desired  to  say,  that  that  statement  was  not  made 
upon  information  that  was  correct,  and  that  the  gentleman  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  desires  to  stand  as  he  believes  he 
will  stand,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fall,  with  the  course  that  his 
colleagues  have  taken. 

The  National  League. 

My  Lords,  I  am  about  to  pass  more  rapidly  on  than  I  have 
hitherto  done  with  the  periods  that  remain  after  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1882.  I  have  to  exercise  some  degree  of  sense  of 
proportion  to  see  how  far  I  ought  to  deal  in  detail  with  different 
subjects.  If  my  work  was  merely  literary  work,  and  if  one  had 
at  one's  ease  and  with  full  disposal  of  time  to  deal  with  the 
mass  of  matter  that  is  before  you,  months  probably  could  be 
occupied  in  dissecting  every  detail  of  this  evidence ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  right  so  to  occupy  the  public  time,  I  have  no 
right,  with  such  details  as  that  which  a  literary  man  might 
enter  upon,  to  dissect  minute  portions  of  this  case.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  produce  the  prominent  features  of  it,  and 
to  deal  with  them  somewhat  in  detail,  but  when  I  come 
to  the  whole  period  of  time  which  in  many  respects  is  but  a 
repetition  of  previous  times   I  must  deal  with  it  in  a  much 
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more  concise  manner,  and  in  a  much  more  general  manner, 
than  with  the  important  periods  between  1878  and  1882.  I 
cannot  promise  that  there  will  be  absence  of  all  details,  but 
I  will,  if  I  can,  touch  only  upon  matters  that  are  of  importance, 
and  I  will  touch  only  upon  considerations  of  evidence  by  way 
rather  of  reference  than  by  argument  upon  that  evidence. 
The  subject-matter  that  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  a 
very  broad  one,  and  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  time ; 
that  is  the  National  League  as  distinguished  from  the  Land 
League ;  and  we  have  therefore  to  commence  our  consideration 
of  events  occurring  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and  to  bring  them 
down,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  even  to  the  very 
present  day. 

My  Lords,  I  am  justified,  I  think,  in  dealing  more 
generally  and  more  briefly  with  the  action  of  the  National 
League  than  I  have  with  the  Land  League,  because  the 
National  League  to  a  great  extent  formed  nothing  more  than 
the  continuation,  and,  therefore,  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  the 
Land  League.  We  have  had  before  us  a  term  that  was,  I 
think,  first  used  in  a  very  different  place,  "the  apostolic  suc- 
cession "  of  the  National  League  as  following  the  Land  League. 
Speaking  very  reverently,  whether  apostolic  succession  could 
be  based  upon  the  action  of  two  mundane  corporations, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  that  there  was  continuity  between  them 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  even  was  continuity  to  the 
extent  of  the  National  League  taking  over  the  furniture  of 
the  Land  League ;  and  that  there  was  the  more  important 
continuity  of  action  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed.  There  was 
dealing  in  the  same,  I  fear  in  a,  worse  way,  with  some  of  the 
weapons  of  the  old  Land  League  by  the  new,  and,  unfor- 
tunately too,  there  was  apostolic  succession  or  continuity  in 
respect  of  the  victims  of  the  one  and  the  victims  of  the  other. 
The  mark  had  been  made  on  the  door-post  by  the  old 
League,  the  outrage  was  perpetrated  and  carried  into  effect 
by  the  new.  There  was  no  break  in  the  action  between  the 
two  in  such  respects ;  but  the  main  features  being  the  same, 
there  is  no  doubt  some  difference  between  the  action  of  (he 
two,  which  I  will  point  out  first  in  general  terms.  The  key  to 
a  great  deal  that  occurred  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Dillon,  when  he  said,  "  Happily,  when  we  have 
better  organisations  and  complete  organisations  we  shall  not 
want  many  speeches."     It  was  a  speech  that  was  made  early 
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in   the  action  of  the  old  Land  League,  by  Mr.  Dillon,  on 
November  14th,  1880. 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  country  properly  organ- 
ised, we  intend  to  give  up  the  meetings,  and  that  will  be 
a  very  pleasant  day  for  me  when  1  have  done  with  speak- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  country  is  strictly  disciplined  and 
ordered  we  will  require  no  more  public  meetings,  and  no 
more  speeches,  because  every  one  will  know  what  he  has 
got  to  do,  and  whom  he  has  got  to  obey.  But  the  people 
must  work  hard  at  this  organisation,  they  must  put  pressure 
upon  certain  individuals  who  are  selfish  enough,  although 
they  are  living  out  of  the  people,  to  turn  their  back  on 
the  people's  cause  in  the  hour  of  trial." 

That  view  that  organisations  could  supply  the  place  of 
speeches  is  carried  into  effect,  because  during  the  years  of  the 
National  League,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of 
speeches  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  period  of  the  Land 
League,  subsequently  to  its  formation  in  the  autumn  of  1879  J 
and  the  reason  would  be  obvious  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
League  at  that  time  were  new;  they  had  to  be  taught  to 
a  people  who  were  willing  to  listen.  But  in  1882,  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Land  League  were  old  and  were  well  known, 
and  need  not  be  taught  in  public,  at  least  by  speakers,  the 
organisations  which  were  formed  would  impress  the  necessity 
of  following  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  League  without  speeches 
being  made  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  order  to 
lead  them  to  become  members  of  the  League.  And  as  we 
know  from  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington's  evidence,  1,700  branches 
of  the  National  League  were  formed.  The  date  I  do  not 
exactly  find  given,  but  in  speaking  of  the  mass  of  business 
which  had  to  be  transacted,  he  says  that  1,700  branches  of  the 
National  League  were  formed,  so  that  applying  1,700  to  this 
portion  of  Ireland  in  which  the  National  League  flourished, 
the  organisation  must  have  been  complete,  and  so  it  was 
unnecessary  to  have  a  number  of  speeches,  if  the  organisations 
were  carrying  out  Mr.  Dillon's  view,  and  effecting  the  work 
the  speakers  formerly  had  had  to  effect.  Then  there  is  another 
reason  that  rendered  these  speakers  mute.  The  Crimes  Act 
of  July  1882  had  come  into  force,  and  had  immediate  effect, 
happily,  on  the  extent  to  which  crime  existed.  So  long  as 
that  Act   existed  you  had   but  little  public  action,   because 
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men  could  hear  and  men  could  note;  and,  I  presume,  so 
long  as  the  Crimes  Act  was  in  existence,  the  language  used 
in  1880,  and  the  early  part  of  1881,  would  not  have  been 
tolerated,  punishment  would  have  followed  upon  the  men  who 
so  spoke.  Therefore  during  that  period  speakers  were  few 
and  crime  diminished ;  and  I  shall  show  that  when  that  Act 
ceased  to  be  in  operation  the  speakers  increased,  and  crime 
increased.  But  dealing  with  the  time  between  the  autumn 
of  1882  and  1885,  you  will  find  that  the  speakers  have  left 
virtually  the  scene  of  operations,  and  the  organisations  are 
at  work,  and  as  you  would  surmise  the  organisations  being  at 
work,  and  to  avoid  the  Crimes  Act,  publicity  not  being  given 
to  those  who  were  still  carrying  on  the  campaign,  or  still 
carrying  on  the  war,  the  active  agency  of  these  1,700  branches 
is  more  or  less  below  the  surface,  and  not  prominent  to  the 
public  view. 

What  does  that  mean  ?  The  agencies  that  could  be  used 
without  openly  infringing  the  law  were  those  that  were  used. 
The  Crimes  Act  would  stop,  and  did  stop,  the  commission  of 
outrages,  where  by  the  inquiry  that  was  given  under  the  Act 
criminals  could  be  detected  and  punishment  would  be  enforced; 
but  that  which  men  were  endeavouring  to  bring  within  the 
law,  and  yet  which  was  as  cruel  as  outrage — the  bitter,  bitter 
boycotting  to  which  they  subjected  their  fellow-men — that 
increased,  and  increased  in  the  refinement  of  its  character. 
I  read  some  instances  of  boycotting  that  were  sad  enough. 
They  were  boycottings  you  would  suppose  scarcely  by 
human  beings,  when  one  branch  would  pass  a  resolution 
that  a  sick  woman  when  she  died  should  have  no  coffin 
found  for  her,  and  passed  it  to  another  branch  to  enforce, 
who  accepted  it  before  the  woman's  death,  and  enforced  it 
afterwards.  That  was  the  boycotting  of  a  later  period.  It 
required  some  time  to  develop  such  mode  of  thought.  It  re- 
quired some  time,  of  course,  to  bring  to  perfection  such  a 
method  of  enforcement,  and  you  will  find  such  acts  as  those 
— to  one  or  two  of  which  I  will  refer — were  acts  of  later  time. 

My  Lords,  speaking  with  rather  more  particularity  than  I 
have  done,  the  history  of  this  National  League  is  easy  enough 
to  trace.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  had  been  at  work,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  after 
his  release,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  action  was  dan- 
gerous and  stopped  the  action  of  that  League.     Again,  as 
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usual,  the  suggestion  of  this  National  League  proceeds  from 
Mr.  Davitt,  but,  acting  upon  his  suggestion,  Mr.  Parnell  was 
waiting  for  a  time,  and  waiting  till  public  opinion,  roused — 
almost  enraged — by  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  would  justify 
action  again  in  the  formation  of  a  league.  There  had  been 
some  traces  of  organisation ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  dwell 
upon  them.  Some  traces  of  organisation  in  Cork  are  described 
by  John  O'Connor.  There  had  been  an  organisation  in 
Queen's  County,  and  a  Suspects'  Sustentation  Fund,  mentioned 
by  Father  Considine.  Then,  as  a  proof  of  what  organisation 
could  do,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Kenny  told  Le  Caron  if  they 
had  had  another  ten  days  they  did  not  care  whether  they 
arrested  all  at  headquarters,  as  they  would  have  another  man 
in  charge,  so  that  I  would  suppose  that,  whilst  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  bore  the  brunt  of  the  operations  that  were 
necessary  to  support  the  operations  of  the  League,  yet  there 
were  individuals  who,  notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the 
League,  still  acted  in  the  sense  of  the  League's  policy,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  degrees  Mr.  Parnell  was  brought  to  see 
that  he  might  bring  together  the  old  feeling  and  the  old  men, 
and  thus  renew  under  the  name  of  the  National  League  all  that 
the  Land  League  had  been  doing.  You  will  recollect,  if  we 
look  at  the  choice  of  men,  that  Mr.  Davitt's  view  was  that 
Mr.  Parnell  did  not  intend  Mr.  Davitt  to  have  the  same 
control  over  the  National  League  that  he  had  exercised  over 
the  Land  League.     The  question  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  was — 

"I  think,  so  far  as  the  National  League  was  con- 
cerned you  have  not  yourself  taken  as  prominent  a  part  in 
that  as  you  did  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Land  League? 
— (A.)  No,  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Parnell  did  not  want  me  to  have  the  same  control  over 
the  National  League  as  I  exercised  over  the  Land 
League." 

Still  Mr.  Davitt  drafts  the  programme  of  the  National  League, 
at  least  it  was  so  stated  that  he  did  by  Mr.  Andrew  Kettle, 
in  a  speech  made  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Parnell  and  nearly 
all  the  Irish  leaders,  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Davitt  for 
the  way  in  which  he  introduced  my  name;  l)ut  coming 
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back  to  the  lines  of  practical  work,  Mr.  Davitt's  hand 
drafted  the  National  League  programme,  and  I  want  Mr. 
Davitt  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  great  league  that  will  pull  the 
people  together." 

The  circular  calling  the  convention  together  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Healy, 
Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  I  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Davitt's  name  is  upon  the  organising  committee,  but  his  name 
is  on  the  circular.  Now,  the  very  early  duty  of  the  National 
League  we  have  explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Harrington.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Harrington  that — 

"The  policy  of  the  National  League  was  first  of  all 
to  relieve  those  evicted  tenants  who  had  been  left  to  us 
as  a  heritage." 

So  all  knew  this  delegation  existed.  There  is  the  transi- 
tion of  men — even  of  the  furniture,  as  I  have  said,  and  the 
evicted  tenants  of  the  old  League  are  left  as  a  heritage; 
some  of  them,  I  presume,  the  men  we  have  been  reading 
about,  who  could  pay,  and  who  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Land  League  stood  out  against  the  payment  of  their  rent. 
They  had  been  left  as  a  heritage,  and  they  had  to  be 
supported  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  had  been  given 
on  the  faith  of  the  old  League.  And,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, the  victims  as  well  as  the  evicted  tenants — both  came  to 
the  hands  of  the  National  League. 

Now,  in  the  programme  of  the  National  Conference,  form- 
ing the  National  Land  League,  the  apparent  objects  are  very 
much  the  same — National  Self-Government,  Land  Law  Reform, 
Local  Self-Government,  Extension  of  the  Franchise,  the  De- 
velopment and  Encouragement  of  the  Labour  and  Industrial 
interests  of  Ireland.  Then  come  extensions  of  those  different 
heads,  particulars  of  them  being  given.  But  I  can  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  statement  of  dealing  with  those  farms 
from  which  persons  had  been  evicted.  The  subject  to  which 
the  action  of  the  National  League  was  mainly  directed  finds 
no  place  within  this  programme  at  all. 

So  the  League  commences  its  operations.  I  have  given  a 
sketch  in  anticipation  of  the  absence  of  active  operations 
during  the  years  1883  and  1884.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the 
want  of  action  I  have  pointed  out,  namely,  the  intention  not 
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to  make  speeches,  the  Crimes  Act  being  in  existence,  and  the 
great  organisation  not  requiring  the  speeches.  But  there  was 
another  reason,  a  reason  that  affects  the  action  of  a  good  many 
people,  and  that  was  the  comparative  want  of  money.  The 
accounts  placed  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  show  that  up 
to  April  the  30th  the  full  amount  that  had  been  received  was 
^4,370.  Then  we  get  to  the  year  1883,  to  the  end  of  it.  The 
real  sum  is  ;^i  1,069,  which  was  the  income,  because  the. total 
includes  the  balance  brought  forward.  The  total  is  ;^i  1,069 
from  April  to  December.  There  is  a  somewhat  greater  increase 
in  the  year  1884,  when  the  sum  amounts  to  ^£1^,26^,  and  in 
1885  there  is  a  larger  sum  of  ;^i  8,000,  but  of  that  jf  18,000, 
;^5,956  is  carried  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  with  which  I 
have,  of  course,  to  deal.  The  meaning  of  that  is  that  when 
this  Parliamentary  Fund  came  into  existence — which  I  shall 
show  was  due  to  the  American  new  action — there  was  such  a 
large  sum  that  there  could  be  transfer.  I  wish  to  deal  with 
the  Parliamentary  fund  as  an  important  fact  separately ;  the 
only  observation  I  have  to  make  is,  that  inasmuch  as  that 
does  come  in  some  way  from  a  Parliamentary  fund  the 
subscriptions  that  are  coming  in  from  different  countries  are 
stated  in  the  receipt  account,  and  the  sum  coming  in  from 
America  in  this  year  cannot  be  found.  The  money  comes 
from  America  to  the  Parliamentary  fund,  but  America  did  not 
send  it  to  the  League.  Somebody  else  gave  it  to  the  League, 
but  it  is  not  money  sent  to  the  National  League.  This 
Parliamentary  Fund  is  a  separate  account.  You  will  see  that 
when  I  develop  the  American  case. 

Now  in  the  first  account  up  to  the  30th  April,  1883,  there 
is  United  States  Branches  ;^937,  that  would  be  substantially 
the  first  six  months.  Then  in  the  next  portion  of  1883  there 
is  ^2,128,  or  almost  ;^3,ioo  during  that  year.  The  next  year 
represents  1884 — ;^3,ioo  from  America.  The  next  year 
represents  from  America,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  nothing  at 
all ;  but  in  the  next  year,  1886,  which  is  after  the  change  of 
policy,  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  an  amount  of  ;^8,8oo.  Do 
your  Lordships  bear  in  mind,  even  but  very  broadly,  the  figures 
of  the  receipts  from  America  in  the  Land  League  days  ?  Mr. 
Egan  could  boast  how  he  had  received  from  America,  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  "Irish  World,"  $1,000,000,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  more  or  less,  in  the  time  of  the 
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Land  League,  when  Patrick  Ford  was  at  work.  At  that  time 
the  money  was  then  abundant ;  and  now  when  we  come  to 
a  period  after  October  1882,  when  it  was  said  that  Patrick 
Ford  had  ceased  to  work,  the  spring,  the  source. of  American 
money  is  running  dry,  and  there  is  a  comparative  absence  of 
those  contributions  from  America.  And  I  shall  have  to  ask 
the  reason  why  it  was  that  America  at  this  time  was  not  send- 
ing the  money  that  it  had  been  sending  when  Patrick  Ford 
was  giving  his  support  to  the  Land  League,  and  when  he  was 
making  appeals  in  his  journals  for  subscriptions. 

Turning  to  the  action  of  the  National  League,  we  find 
signs  of  the  renewal  of  operations  in  different  ways.  In  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  we  have  signs  that  the  flame  was  to 
be  rekindled.  This  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  said  at  Maryborough 
on  the  9th  August,  1884  : — 

"  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  tenants  now  present.  It  is  possible  that,  when  the 
next  gale  comes  round,  some  of  those  tenants  who  were 
re-admitted  as  caretakers  yesterday  may  be  again  evicted. 
If  such  a  tking  will  happen,  recollect  that  in  driving 
round  those  farms  to-day,  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each 
holding,  across  which  let  no  land-grabber  dare  walk  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.  A  voice  :  '  Once  again.  Bravo 
Davitt.'  Renewed  cheering),  if  he  wishes  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  to  respect  the  public 
sentiments  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).  I  will  say  no  more. 
I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  advice  will  be  followed 
(cries  of  '  It  will '),  because  four  years  ago  it  was  my  duty 
to  give  similar  advice  in  another  part  of  the  Queen's 
County  in  connection  with  an  eviction  which  took  place 
in  Knockaroo.  Since  that  day  until  the  present  hour 
that  farm  has  remained  unoccupied.  (A  voice  :  '  A  model 
farm.') " 

Then,  there  is  an  examination  of  Mr.  Davitt  upon  that 
point,  and  I  must  confess  that  speech  is  one  very  likely,  as  I 
say,  to  re-kindle  the  flame.  It  is  a  speech  for  which  Mr. 
Davitt  must,  of  course,  bear  the  responsibility.  Now,  before 
coming  to  the  other  weapon  to  which  I  have  to  refer,  I  would 
notice,  that  as  early  as  the  25th  May,  1882,  Mr.  Parnell  made 
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that  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  he  knew  that  boycotting  had  been  abused. 

"  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  the  practice  of  boycotting  which  grew  up  subse- 
quently to  that  speech  " 

(that  was  the  Ennis  speech  of  1880) 

"  has  been  very  much  abused.  It  has  been  used,  not  only 
against  persons  who  robbed  their  neighbours  by  taking 
their  holdings  from  them  after  they  had  been  unjustly 
evicted — robbed  them  of  their  tenant  right,  which  had  not 
then  been  conferred  by  law,  but  which  has  since  been 
recognised  and  conferred  by  law — but  it  has  been  used 
against  persons  who  refused  to  join  the  Land  League, 
who  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses,  and  who  refused 
to  subscribe  to  various  popular  movements.  It  has  been 
used  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  which  merit  the  severest, 
the  most  stringent  condemnation." 

It  almost  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Parnell,  having  made  that 
statement  in  Parliament  in  May  1882,  did  not  act  upon  it. 
After  that  time  the  National  League  is  formed.  The  National 
League  goes  forth  as  the  Land  League  had  gone  forth,  to 
rule  and  control  in  each  locality,  as  if  Mr.  Dillon's  advice  had 
been  followed,  that  the  League  should  be  made  small,  even 
down  to  the  area  of  half  parishes,  so  that  they  may  more 
strongly  focus  each  man ;  and  though  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that  this 
boycotting  had  been  abused,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  there  is  no  alteration  made  in  the  old 
system  through  Mr.  Parnell's  action,  but  on  the  contrary,  you 
will  find  how  it  was  extended.  I  read  Mr.  Davitt's  statement. 
There  is  one  other  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington, 
on  his  view  of  what  the  National  League  was,  and  I  refer  to  it, 
as  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  to  what 
was  going  on  in  that  county. 

"  I  know  that  here  and  around  you,  and  not  far  from 
you,  in  a  good  many  districts  surrounding  you,  -the 
principles  of  the  Irish  National  League  have  been  grossly 
violated,  and  that  the  laws — I  might  say  the  God-given 
laws — preached  to  you  by  the  tribunes  of  Ireland,  have 
been  grossly  violated,  and  that  the  land-grabber  has  come 
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forward  and  shown  his  cowardly  head.  I  say  the  land- 
grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  villain  claw  like 
the  foul  demon  does  his  cloven  foot.  But  why  should 
I  expend  breath  in  trying  to  turn  black  to  white  ?  You 
know,  my  friends,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the 
leopard  change  his  spots,  and  landlords  are  no  more  here 
to-day  than  they  were  before  taking  the  produce  of  your 
country  from  you.  But  I  trust  you  are  changed  from 
being  serfs,  slaves,  crouching  and  fawning  sycophants,  and 
that  you  stand  here  to-day  to  demand  your  rights,  pledged 
and  vowed  to  live  or  die,  to  stand  or  fall  with  those  claims 
put  forward." 

I  think  you  will  find  the  date  of  that  is  the  2nd  June,  1885. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  crime  spreading.  I  am 
endeavouring  to  trace  from  Mr.  Harrington's  view  when  the 
National  League  was  formed  in  Kerry.  Mr.  William  Davis 
puts  the  formation  of  the  National  League  at  Castleisland,  on 
the  1 2th  June,  1884.  Mr.  Harrington's  account  of  the  Kerry 
League  is  that  the  National  League  dates,  practically,  in 
Kerry  from  the  beginning  of  1885.  He  says  of  the  League 
generally — 

"  The  League  itself  was  not  strong  in  point  of  numbers 
in  1883  and  1884 ;  the  League  itself  generally  was  not — 
well,  there  were  a  fair  number  of  branches  throughout 
Ireland,  but  not  a  third  of  what  they  ultimately  reached. 
(Q.)  In  1885,  again  in  1886,  were  there  a  large  number 
of  branches  opened  ? — (A.)  Large  numbers." 

Well,  the  reason  Mr.  Harrington  gives  for  this  act  is 
this  : — 

"The  League  was  gradually  gaining  in  numbers. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years  we  were  making  efforts 
to  extend  it  in  the  portions  of  Ireland  that  were  quiet. 
In  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  outrages  prevailed  •  to  a 
large  extent,  I  made  no  effort  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  branches  of  the  League.  I  wanted  to  keep  our 
organisation  free  from  any  districts  where  crime  had 
prevailed,  and  it  was  only  in  1885,  when  branches  began 
to  be  formed  there,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  county  should  take  part  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  general  election." 
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I  want,  with  these  facts,  to  see  how  it  was  that  crime  grew  at 
this  time  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  the  figures  stand  in  this 
way:  In  1881,  when,  of  course,  we  have  crime  under  the 
Land  League,  there  were  401  crimes.  In  1882  there  were 
347  crimes,  the  falling  off  being  in  the  last  six  months,  when 
the  Crimes  Act  came  into  operation.     Then  we  have  1883  and 

1884,  when  the  National  League  is  quiescent,  and  the  falling 
off  is  remarkable.  In  1883  there  were  146  crimes.  In  1884 
there  were  117  crimes.  So,  in  the  two  years  when  the  League 
was  at  work  you  have  748.  In  the  two  years  when  the 
National  League  is  quiescent  you  have  263.  Now,  from  1884 
to  1885,  when  the  National  League  comes  into  existence,  the 
numbers  increase  again.     From   117  they  increase  to  180  in 

1885.  And  although,  of  course,  there  were,  as  I  shall  show, 
influences  at  work  in  1886,  still  there  is  an  increase  under 
the  existence  of  the  National  League  from  180  to  209.  So 
these  are  eras  or  epochs  you  can  mark.  There  were  748 
under  the  old  League,  263  under  the  quiescence  of  the  National 
League,  and  then  389,  notwithstanding  the  Crimes  Act,  until 
the  summer  of  1885,  and  notwithstanding  the  policy  of  1886. 

I  will  select  a  very  few  extracts  as  to  the  state  of  this 
county  of  Kerry  of  which  Mr.  Harrington  has  spoken.  I  can 
only  give  instances  of  what  the  action  of  the  Land  League 
effected  in  the  county.  There  is  an  article  from  "United 
Ireland  "  describing  the  comparative  condition  of  the  county 
Kerry,  showing  this  county  had  been  a  quiet  county,  and  had 
been  a  county  where  moonlighting  was  unknown. 

"  Look  at  the  state  of  Kerry  at  this  moment.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  picture  as  that  presented  at  the  Winter 
Assize  ;  peasant  after  peasant  arraigned  before  juries  of 
packed  emergency  men,  and  sentenced  by  a  judge  at 
;^3,ooo  per  annum  for  a  system  of  criminal  warfare  which 
every  one  who  knows  Ireland  feels  that  these  unfortunates 
'believed  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads  ?  We  remember  the  time  when  Kerry  was  a  county 
as  quiet  as  the  grave;  when  its  member,  Henry  A. 
Herbert,  in  the  debate  on  the  Westmeath  Act  of  '71,  was 
able  to  rise  in  his  place  and  boast  that  in  purely  Celtic 
counties  like  his  there  was  no  crime,  and  that  agrarian 
outrage  was  confined  in  districts  infused  with  English 
blood,  like  Meath  and  Tipperary.     What  has  changed  it  ? 
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Principally  the  malpractices  of  a  couple  of  agents  ruling 
over  half  its  area,  whose  bloated  rentals  grew  swollen 
under  their  hands  with  the  sweat  of  dumb  and  hopeless 
peasants." 

Then  in  confirmation  of  the  view  that  crime  was  of  recent 
growth  in  Kerry,  there  is  this  passage  in  "United  Ireland," 
reprinted  in  the  "  Kerry  Sentinel "  of  February  3rd,  1888.  The 
article  speaks  of  Kerry  "  as  the  most  coerced,  the  most  policed 
county  under  English  rule,"  and  mentions  the  great  extent  of 
crime.     It  then  proceeds — 

"  Kerry  is  a  conclusive  verdict  against  English  rule  in 
Ireland.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Kerry  was  not 
always  a  county  of  evil  fame.  Ten  years  ago  moonlighting 
was  unknown  there.  Its  history  since  then  is  the  history 
of  the  English  misgovernment  in  epitome." 

I  wish  now  to  take  rather  a  more  general  view  of  what 
was  going  on  under  the  National  League.  We  have,  I  think, 
the  system  of  holding  courts  largely  developed.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea,  because  it  had  existed,  no  doubt ;  but  as  boycotting 
was  intensified,  so  the  holding  of  courts,  and  exercising 
authority  throughout  the  land  also,  developed  itself.  Captain 
Slacke,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  is  asked  when  he  first 
commenced  to  keep  his  book,  and  says — 

"  I  think  about  the  time  of  the  National  League — it 
may  have  been  in  1884." 

He  says  he  made  it  partly  from  information ;  that  he  made 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  facts. 

(Q.)  "  What  number  of  land  courts  have  you  a  record 
of  in  the  year  1885  ? — {A.)  215,  I  think  it  is.  {Q)  In 
what  counties  ? — (^.)  The  eight  counties  which  I 
enumerated  before." 

And  in  the  year  1886  he  has  as  many  as  221.  It  is  not 
immaterial  to  look  at  those  eight  counties  for  information  as 
to  the  number  of  protection  posts,  which  of  course  represent 
the  danger  to  persons.  These  counties  would  be  com- 
paratively peaceful  counties.  In  those  eight  counties,  includ- 
ing Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Queen's  County,  the  two  Tipperary 
ridings,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  in  1879  there  was 
only  one.     In   1880   they  became    12.     In    i88i    they  were 
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growing,.  49.  In  1882,  90.  The  Land  League  ceasing,  and 
the  Crimes  Act  being  in  force,  there  is  a  fall  at  once  to  54.  In 
1884,  a  comparatively  quiet  year,  29  ;  in  1885,  22.  In  1886  an 
increase  again  to  38,  springing  in  1887  to  39.  The  details  I 
need  not  refer  to.  Now,  I  should  like,  before  I  pass  to  other 
matter,  to  mention  Captain  Slacke's  evidence.  I  must  ask  you 
to  accept  my  statement  of  figures  from  a  summary  of  Captain 
Slacke's  evidence.  In  his  cross  examination  he  gives  20  in- 
stances of  outrages  following  denunciations,  including  5  instances 
of  cattle-maiming  and  cattle  being  killed ;  i  of  firing  at  the 
person  ;  2  of  property  burnt ;  3  of  houses  burnt ;  2  of  injury  to 
property  ;  and  2  persons  who  submitted  to  the  edicts  of  the 
Land  League.  I  have  summarised  it,  and  that  is  the  result  of 
Captain  Slacke's  evidence. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  outrages  following  denunciation. 
Now  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his  speech, 
refers  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Attorney- General,  and  I 
think  I  can  fairly  summarise  what  Sir  Charles  Russell 
said,  by  stating  that  his  argument  is,  "You,  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  your  opening  speech,  have  mentioned  sixty-nine 
names  of  persons  who  have  been  referred  to  by  way  of 
denunciation,  or  by  being  denounced  by  persons  who  were 
si)eaking  at  the  Land  League  meetings,  and  as  your  case  is 
that  outrage  followed  denunciation,  therefore  you  ought  to 
have  show  n  that  those  sixty-nine  persons,  more  or  less,  were 
subjected  to  outrage.     You  have  shown  only  nine  persons." 

I  think  I  can  dispose  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's  argument 
quickly  enough.  I  really  object  to  being  hypercritical,  and 
it  is  a  very  minute  observation,  but  the  number  actually 
referred  to,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Russell's  list,  amounts 
to  sixty-four,  and  not  sixty-nine.  My  friend  has  inserted 
in  that  list  three  or  four  names  twice  over,  and  if  it  is 
added  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  sixty-four.  But  my 
friend  has  fallen,  I  think,  into  this  mistake :  It  is  not  said  in 
any  way  that  those  sixty-nine  persons  were  denounced.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  them,  and  what  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell  has  done  is  to  take  the  speeches  wherever 
he  found  a  person's  name  mentioned,  and  to  assume  that 
they  have  been  denounced.  Now  I  will  give  an  example. 
Here  is  a  speech  : — 

"  Herbert  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
the  country,  far  more  so  than  Boycott  or  Bence  Jones." 
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Those  Sir  Charles  Russell  treated  as  three  persons- 
denounced.  Herbert  was  murdered,  but  "  Boycott  or  Bence 
Jones "  were  not  in  the  county  where  the  speaker  was 
speaking  ;  they  were  far  distant,  and  there  is  really  no  word  of 
denunciation.     Then  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon. 

"  You  need  not  have  any  fear  for  Lord  Annaly  or 
Matthew  Weld  O'Connor." 

These  are  treated  in  my  friend's  calculation  as  being 
persons  denounced.  Then,  there  are  persons  like  Lord 
Clanricarde  and  others  who  were  not  in  Ireland  at  all,  but 
they  are  all  selected  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  he  says  that 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Attorney-General  they  ought 
to  have  been  subjected  to  outrage.  It  is  impossible  to  treat 
those  persons  as  coming  within  the  category  of  denounced 
persons. 

There  is  another  observation.  We  have  not  followed  the 
crime  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;  we  have  been  bound 
to  limit  our  case  more  or  less,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
we  have  treated  specially  four  counties,  and  have  not  followed 
the  crime  which  was  existing  elsewhere.  There  is  also  this 
observation.  I  could  diminish  the  list  of  those  actually 
denounced  in  the  few  speeches  mentioned  by  the  Attorney- 
General  till  I  could  bring  the  list  approximately  to  the 
number  nine ;  and  if  any  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  outraged  was  that,  as  soon  as  the 
word  of  outrage  went  forth,  police  protection  had  to  be 
obtained.  Captain  Plunkett  gave  evidence  upon  that  point. 
"  In  most  cases  a  man  who  was  denounced  had  to  receive 
protection  in  some  shape  or  form,"  and  that  protection  we 
have  heard  of  in  the  case  of  Kennedy  and  other  men  who 
had  to  be  surrounded  by  policemen,  in  order  that  their  lives 
should  be  safe.  Then  in  further  proof  of  that  I  refer  to  the 
statements  of  the  immense  increase  in  the  protection  posts  o 
Ireland. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  one  answer  to  my  friend — what  is 
his  theory  based  upon  .?  Sir  Charles  Russell's  theory  is  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  denouncing  people — no  danger  from 
doing  it,  "  you,  the  Attorney- General,  say  that  if  you 
denounce  people  there  will  be  outrage.  There  was  no  outrage, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  say  it,  because  denunciations  did 
not  produce  that  result."     Once  again  I  have  to  appeal  to 
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that  witness  who  went  into  the  witness-box  saying  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth,  however  much  it  did  not  agree,  or  how- 
ever much  it  disagreed  with  what  had  before  been  said  in 
court,  and  that  was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  admitted  that  it  was  unsafe  to  mention  persons  by 
name,  from  the  time  when  outrages  commenced.  You  know 
the  time  when  outrages  commenced — to  discuss  with  Mr. 
Harris  whether  it  was  1 882  or  1 88 1  is  immaterial — and  from  the 
time  when  outrages  commenced  it  was  not  safe  to  denounce 
persons  by  name,  the  reason  being  that  if  you  did,  and  this 
is  the  only  reason  that  could  exist,  outrage  would  follow. 

I  am  open  to  the  observation  as  to  what  denunciation 
means,  but  in  anything  approaching  real  denunciation  so 
that  the  peasantry  might  suppose  that  they  were  urged  to 
commit  crime,  you  will  not  find  more  than  nineteen  persons 
mentioned  in  those  speeches.  Of  those,  three  were  murdered, 
two  were  shot  at,  five  were  called  as  witnesses  here  to  detail 
outrages  upon  them,  one  Murty  Hynes  submitted  to  the 
League,  two  had  the  denunciations  withdrawn  under  con- 
ditions. As  to  three  of  these  we  have  given  no  evidence, 
because  one  of  them  has  died  and  the  other  two  did  not 
come  within  the  area  within  which  we  have  given  evidence, 
and  then  one,  the  man  Downey,  is  covered  by  the  evidence  as 
suffering  with  his  master,  and  there  is  another,  Mrs.  Forbes,  a 
woman  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  have  escaped.  That 
represents  those  whom  I  think  the  denunciation  ought  to 
refer  to,  the  nineteen  to  whom  it  ought  to  apply. 

Returning  to  the  action  of  the  National  League,  I  might 
give  the  evidence  of  Michael  Dowd  as  typical  of  the  extent  to 
which  boycotting  could  be  carried.  I  have  referred  to  it,  but 
I  wish  to  refer  to  it  more  in  detail.  It  is  the  statement  of  a 
man  who  became  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

He  tells  you  of  Mr.  Fleming,  who  had  been  boycotted. 

(Q.)  "What  had  Fleming  done  to  be  boycotted? — 
(A.)  I  believe  he  turned  out  a  tenant." 

Then  he  says  other  people  were  boycotted,  steamship 
companies,  and  so  forth. 

(Q.)  "  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Divans  ? — (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Was  there  any  resolution 
passed  to  boycott  him  ? — {A.)  There  was," 
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His  offence  was  that  he  had  bought  a  cow  that  had  been 
grazing  upon  an  evicted  farm.     He  came  before  the  League. 

(Q.)  "  Was  he  pardoned  ?—{A.)  No.  (Q.)  What  was 
done  to  him? — {A.)  He  was  told  to  do  away  with  the 
cow,  to  bring  her  to  the  man  that  sold  him  the  cow,  and 
as  soon  as  he  did  away  with  the  cow  he  would  get  his 
pardon.  {Q.)  He  had  got  the  cow  from  a  boycotted 
person  ? — (A.)  Yes,  and  the  cow  was  grazing  on  an 
evicted  farm." 

Then  you  ask  what  is  it  to  lead  to,  and  then  we  say  what 
the  evidence  is  to  lead  to. 

{Q.)  "About  this  parson,  Fleming,  you  have  spoken  of; 
did' Mrs.  Fleming  die? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Tom  Croghan  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lynch? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hooleham? — 
(A.)  I  do.  {Q.)  Were  these  men  brought  before  the 
League? — (A.)  They  were.  (Q.)  Were  they  boycotted ; 
were  resolutions  passed  to  boycott  them  ? — (A.)  There 
was.  (Q.)  Did  the  Dingle  League  pass  a  resolution  on 
the  receipt  of  the  one  from  the  Ballyferriter  branch  ? — 
(A.)  They  took  the  Ballyferriter  resolution  and  granted 
it.  (Q.)  Did  they  draw  up  a  similar  resolution  them- 
selves ? — (A.)  Yes,  they  did.  {Q.)  Do  you  know  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Malone  ? — (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Was  he 
boycotted  ? — {A.)  Yes,  he  was.  (Q.)  What  was  he 
boycotted  for? — (A.)  For  giving  information  to  the 
police.  (Q.)  About  what? — (A.)  About  a  man  that  was 
on  the  run.  (Q.)  Was  he  supposed  to  have  committed 
murder  ?  What  was  he  on  the  run  for  ? — (A.)  It  was 
that  he  had  committed  some  murder.  (Q.)  And  Malone 
was  supposed  to  have  given  information  to  the  police 
about  this  man  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  was  the 
murder  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed? — (A.)  That 
he  had  had  some  hand  in  it.  (Q.)  Whom? — (A.)  I  could 
not  tell.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Fleming  died  ? — (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Was  she  ailing  for  some 
time  before  she  died? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  At  the  time  she 
was  ailing  was  Mr.  Fleming  still  boycotted? — (A.)  He 
was.     (Q.)  A  few  days  before  her  death  was  a  resolution 
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passed  at  the  League  in  reference  to  her  ? — (A.)  By  the 
Ventry  branch.  (Q.)  Were  you  there  ? — (A.)  tio.  (Q.) 
Was  that  resolution  sent  on  by  the  Ventry  branch  to  the 
Dingle  branch  ?—(^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Was  it  read  at  the 
Dingle  branch? — (A.)  Yes,  it  was.  {Q.)  What  was  it? 
— {A.)  That  as  Mrs.  Fleming  was  so  bad,  they  did  not 
know  what  day  she  would  die,  and  not  to  supply  timber 
or  anything  to  make  a  coffin  for  her.  (Q.)  Was  a  similar 
resolution  passed  by  the  Dingle  branch  ? — (A.)  They 
granted  that.  (Q.)  Did  the  lady  die  a  few  days  after- 
wards ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  yourself  whether 
they  were  able  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  in  the  district  ? — 
(A.)  I  believe  they  had  to  keep  her  two  or  three  days. 
(Q.)  Where  did  they  go  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  ultimately? 
— {A.)  I  believe  it  was  to  Killarney." 

Now,  I  could  go  on  multiplying  these  examples,  but  such 
was  the  course  that  at  this  time  was  taken.  There  is  another 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Connells,  and  I  have  here  a  long  list 
of  resolutions  showing  what  was  being  done  at  this  time ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  dispute  that  these  boycotting  resolutions 
were  made  by  the  branches  and  acted  upon.  What  I  am 
endeavouring  to  point  out  is,  that  at  this  time,  as  the  National 
League  branches  spread  in  number,  the  evidence  of  boycotting 
resolutions  and  action  upon  boycotting  is  very  much  stronger 
than  the  evidence  which  existed  in  the  Land  League  time. 
Then  we  were  dealing  with  a  more  open  speech-making  policy 
that  stirred  men  up  to  action.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the 
more  secret,  insidious  policy  of  resolutions  passed,  and  resolu- 
tions too  that  were  published,  and  which  must  have  had  their 
effect.  I  would  only  remind  you  of  one  very  sad  case,  that 
of  Finlay's  murder  on  the  sth  December,  1885.  There  was 
an  application  by  Sergeant  Coursey  to  a  timber  merchant,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
coffin. 

(Q.)  "Did  you  ask  him  to  have  a  coffin  made  for  Finlay? 
~{A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  What  did  he  say?— (^.)  He  said  he 
could  not,  but  he  directed  me  to  a  man  named  Pierce, 
who,  he  said,  made  coffins.  {Q.)  Did  you  go  to  Pierce? 
— (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did  Pierce  make  the  coffin  for  you? 
— (A.)  No,  he  refused." 

Then  he  goes  to  the  clergymen.  Father  Coen  and  Father 
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Egan,  and  then  there  came  dispute  as  to  what  was  said,  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  when  I  come  to  the  conduct  of 
the  clergymen.  So  when  the  man  was  dead,  he  having 
offended  against  the  laws  of  the  National  League,  the  boycot- 
ting pursued  him  after  his  death,  and  no  coffin  was  allowed, 
so  far  as  these  people  could  control  the  action,  to  be  found 
for  him. 

There  is  one  other  matter  somewhat  connected  with  boy- 
cotting, namely,  the  Black  lists  published  by  the  League.  This 
appeared  in  "  United  Ireland"  in  August  i88r  : — 

"  Local  branches,  shopkeepers'  names,  Kanturk,  county 
of  Cork.  The  weekly  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on 
Saturday,  August  6th,  Mr.  Thomas  Nunan  in  the  chair. 
...  A  list  of  all  members  who  are  shopkeepers  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  League  room." 

Then  again,  in  "  United  Ireland  "  :  — 

"  Local  branches.  An  editorial  hint.  Beaken.  Bally- 
haunis.  Meeting  on  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in  the  chair. 
Resolution  proposed  :  '  That  we  call  on  all  landowners  in 
our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined  our  branch  to  do  so 
before  this  day  fortnight,  and  if  not  we  call  on  our  secretary 
to  publish  their  names  in  the  next  issue  of  "  United 
Ireland."  ' " 

Then  there  is  the  editorial  hint : — 

"  We  cannot  do  that,  but  we  can  publish  those  who 
have  joined ;  it  will  do  as  well." 

This  was  put  to  Archbishop  Walsh  in  cross-examination, 
and  he  gave  his  opinion  upon  it. 

"  I  should  be  slow  to  give  an  interpretation  of  it.  I 
do  not  like  the  principle  of  a  black  list.  I  think  it  is  very 
objectionable.  I  think  the  drawing  up  of  a  white  list 
with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  black  list  is  most  objection- 
able. {The  President^  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  would 
disapprove  of  that  which  did  as  well  ? — (A.)  If  it  did  as 
well." 

I  do  not  know  that  you  would  wish  many  details,  but  here 
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is  an  instance  of  what  is  done.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Killarney  Branch,  July  19th,  1885.  We  have  extracted  this 
from  the  one  book  of  a  Kerry  Land  League  produced : — 

"  After  our  next  meeting  a  list  of  members  be  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  all  the  rural  branches,  so  as  to  point 
out  who  are  for  or  against  them,  and  that  we  ask  the 
farmers  and  all  concerned  not  to  buy  hay  on  any  farm  in 
possession  of  a  landlord  or  of  any  auctioneer  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League." 

This  appears  in  one  of  the  very  few  books  we  have  ob- 
tained, and,  of  course,  many  of  these  instances  would  not  be 
published. 

Now,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  statements  made  and 
documents  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  which  are  the 
immediate  subject  of  inquiry  before  your  Lordships ;  I  mean 
the  allegations  made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and  therefore 
in  the  action  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter.  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
them  very  comprehensively,  and  I  claim  my  right  to  do  so. 
There  are  statements  contained  in  "Parnellism  and  Crime," 
where  we  find  references  made  to  different  newspapers,  and 
especially  to  the  Cowper  Commission,  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  League  in  certain  directions.  I  do  not  say  it 
proves  the  fact,  but  the  writer  of  the  article  having  made 
observations  upon  the  contents  of  those  articles  and  those 
statements  in  newspapers,  we  show  the  foundation  for  them 
had  been  properly  quoted.  A  discussion  arose,  and  there 
was  a  comprehensive  admission  by  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell.     The  Attorney-General  says  : — 

"  I  presume  my  friends  will  not  require  me  to  prove 
verbatim  extracts  from  the  Cowper  Commission  evidence. 
Your  Lordships  will  kindly  look  at  the  report  of  the  trial 
of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter.  It  is  called,  'the  National 
League  at  work.'  Your  Lordships  will  find  a  number  of 
references  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  Cowper  Commis- 
sion— that  is,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  many  of  whom 
have  been  called  before  you,  and  the  numbers  of  their 
questions  and  answers.  I  desire  to  say,  my  Lords,  that 
these  are  correctly  extracted.  It  will  be  in  all  probability" 
sufficient  if  I  indicate  it  to  my  learned  friends,  and  they 
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will  see  whether  they  can  contest  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements  made  in  the  Blue  Book." 

Then  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  :— 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  words  as  are  here  given  were 
used.  You  will  see  they  contain  only  a  few  lines ;  if  we 
have  to  supplement  them  we  will  draw  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  it." 

No  step  was  taken  to  supplement  those  extracts,  therefore, 
I  presume,  we  may  take  it,  so  far  as  this  question  is  carried, 
that  they  were  correctly  extracted.  All  that  is  stated  there 
must  be  -  taken  to  be  bond-  fide  extracts  from  the  books  and 
document  quoted. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  quotations  in  the  articles 
from  different  newspapers — from  the  "  Irish  World,"  for 
instance,  and  the  "  Freeman."  The  admission  of  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  applies  still  further.  It  was  stated 
that  the  National  Press  teemed  with  such  things,  and  that  the 
observations  of  the  writer  in  the  "  Times "  were  founded  on 
what  appeared  in  the  National  Press,  therefore,  of  course,  we 
must  show  what  was  there,  in  order  to  justify  what  had  been 
said,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  that  matter  that  Sir  Charles  Russell 
says  : — 

"  My  friend  is  going  through  an  utterly  useless  task. 
We  are  not  going  to  suggest  they  have  invented  paragraphs 
from  papers  which  have  no  existence.  (The  President.') 
I  understand  it  to  be  put  formally  in  evidence  that  there 
is  such  a  passage.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  may 
take  my  statement  as  applying  to  all  of  them  unless  I 
object.  What  my  learned  friend  is  doing  is  really  reading 
them  as  if  they  were  evidence." 

So  we  have,  and  I  think  rightly,  applied  those  two  admis- 
sions, one  being  narrowed  to  the  Cowper  Commission,  and  the 
other  being  more  general,  to  the  statements  in  the  press,  where 
stated,  so  that  we  are  relieved  now  of  going  through  the  diffi- 
cult operation  of  giving  quotations  for  each  particular  incident. 

I  have  alluded  at  some  length  to  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners  under  the  Land  League,  and  it  will  be  in  your 
memory  what  Mr.  Parnell  said,  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
practice  of  defending  prisoners  who  had  committed  crime. 
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"  As  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  had  grown  up  I  did 
my  best  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  (Q.)  What  ?—{A.)  I  say,  as 
soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending  prisoners  had 
grown  up,  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  it,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  (Q.)  When  ? — (A.)  Towards  the  end  of  1881, 
the  year  in  which  the  Land  Act  was  passed." 

If  that  be  Mr.  Parnell's  view,  unfortunately  it  was  not  acted 
upon,  because  in  the  minute  book  of  the  National  League, 
under  date  28th  April,  1883,  there  was  a  resolution.  I  am 
giving  a  note  of  the  resolution.  The  books,  of  course,  ought 
to  be  at  your  Lordship's  disposal.  In  order  that  I  should  be 
entitled  to  make  this  quotation  from  the  book,  notice  was  given 
to  the  solicitors  for  the  respondents  to  produce  the  books,  and 
I  state  what  I  do,  subject  to  reference  being  made  to  the 
minute  book.  The  resolution  was  on  the  28th  April,  1883,  and 
recognised  payment  for  the  defence  of  prisoners,  subject  to 
there  being  nine  members  present  and  voting  thereat. 

My  Lords,  I  have  a  class  of  case  to  take,  which  I  should 
call  overlapping,  as  affecting  persons  dealt  with  by  the  old 
Land  League  and  persons  dealt  with  by  the  National  League. 
I  have  had  carefully  collected  these  cases,  showing  that  in  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Harrington  says  the  evicted  tenants  had 
been  left  as  a  heritage,  so  too  were  the  persons  who  were 
marked  down  for  outrage  left  as  a  heritage.  I  will  give 
reference  only  to  one  or  two  as  examples,  such  as  Cullotty's 
case.  Now  what  happened  to  that  man  ?  Moonlighters 
visited  him  and  fired  upon  him.  It  was  for  serving  writs. 
March  12th,  1882,  is  the  original  offence.  On  April  17th,  in 
the  same  year,  they  returned  and  shot  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  family.  Then  there  came  boycotting  and  threatening 
notices.  Then  we  come  to  the  new  period  of  July  1885. 
Boycotting  recommenced.  There  was  denunciation  of  him 
as  the  "grabber."  Then  in  1886,  a  child  of  his  having  died, 
he  was  unable  to  procure  a  coffin  for  the  child.  I  do  not  wish 
to  refer  to  the  matter  further.  You  will  recollect  the  cross- 
examination  that  this  man  was  subjected  to,  and  the  suggestion 
of  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  upon  these  points 
of  land-grabbing  and  so  forth,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross- 
examine  this  man  to  very,  very  personal  matters  which  had  no 
bearing  upon  this  action.  One  other  instance  is  that  of  Mr. 
Edward  Herbert,  a  county-court  bailiff.     In  1881  he  served 
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some  processes.  In  April  there  was  a  boycotting  notice  on 
the  chapel,  and  his  family  were  hooted,  and  stones  thrown. 
In  1881  the  "Kerry  Sentinel"  inserted  statements  about  him, 
"  Herbert  cannot  get  a  pennyworth  of  bread,"  "  Herbert  can- 
not get  any  one  to  collect  tolls."  In  the  "  Kerry  Sentinel  " 
there  is  a  statement  that  30.?.  was  voted  to  parties  charged 
with  assaulting  Herbert.  Then  it  is  shown  that  his  little  girl 
was  hunted  in  the  road,  and  his  father  stoned  and  bleeding. 
This  went  on  to  the  suppression  of  the  League.  When  the 
National  League  started  it  began  again  in  this  way.  On 
May  24th,  1886,  the  "  Kerry  Sentinel  "  published  a  resolution 
of  the  Ballyduff  Land  League,  describing  him  as  "  the  notorious 
Edward  Herbert."  On  June  11  th  there  is  a  statement  of 
a  man  working  for  him,  and  then,  as  you  would  expect,  on 
June  14th  he  is  shot  as  he  is  driving  home.  Then  we  have 
this  strange  thing,  that  on  June  26th,  1886,  the  "Kerry 
Sentinel  "  has  an  account  of  the  outrage,  describing  it  as  a 
determined  attempt  to  murder,  but  we  can  find  no  denunciation 
of  it.  Now  in  this  witness-box  it  is  suggested  that  the  man 
shot  himself  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  these  outrages 
having  taken  place. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  subject,  but  I  give  one  example  that 
conveys  a  great  deal,  and  which  will  not  render  it  necessary 
that  I  should  go  over  the  facts, — the  case  of  that  man  Hegarty. 
You  have,  I  am  sure,  the  reference,  as  well  as,  probably,  an 
active  memory,  as  to  how  he  was  pursued,  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Davitt  asking  for  release,  and  how  that  system  of  boycot- 
ting him  was  continued  during  1881  and  1882,  and  then 
renewed  again,  as  he  told  us,  and  he  was  shot  at  in  the  later 
years. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

Dealing  with  one  or  two  classes  of  men,  I  will  now  consider 
those  who  had  very  important  power  in  Ireland,  both  from 
1879  'o  1882,  and  also  in  the  later  years  of  the  National 
League — the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  no  words  of  harsh  attack,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  their  position  for  many  reasons.  Some 
of  my  learned  friends  have  seemed  to  think  that  if  once 
it  could  be  established  that  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
took  part  in  the  action  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National 
23* 
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League,  sufidcient  proof  would  thereby  be  given  that  peace 
and  goodwill  must  exist  within  that  body,  and  that  no  improper 
action  would  occur ;  and  there  came  from  some  of  my  friends 
a   question  which  was  almost  formulated :    "  Did  the   parish 
priest  assist  you  ?     Did  he  hold  office  in  the  League  ?  "    That 
seemed  to  content  my  learned  friends,  and  they  supposed  they 
had  established  much  in  that  behalf.     But,  while  I  am  about 
to  deal  with  the  clergy  as  a  whole  in  language  which   shall 
not  be  unnecessarily  harsh,  there  is  matter,  and  grave  matter, 
to  show  that,  unfortunately,  many  of  these  clergy  not  only 
neglected  their  duty  in  the  making  of  peace  amongst  those 
who  represented  their  flocks  and  were  in  their  charge,  but  that 
they  were  active  agitators,  participators  in  action  which  I  am 
asking  you  to  condemn,  and  that  they  were  forgetful  of  their 
dut)',  and  were  forgetful  of  those  principles  that  have  guided 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  their  actions  for  good,  their 
good  works  towards  men.     I  draw  a  distinction,  a  great  dis- 
tinction not  only  between  particular  men,  but  also  between 
particular  classes  of  men.     I  draw  a  comparison  between  a 
class  of  clergy  well  known  in  Ireland  and  those  who,  equally 
well  known,  have  taken  different  parts  in  these  transactions. 
I  would  notice  a  class  represented,  perhaps,  by  Archbishop 
Walsh,  with  whom  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  deal  in  language 
of  a  harsh  character.     Archbishop  Walsh  told  you  how  little 
he  knew  of  these  matters.     He  told  you  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  "United  Ireland"  newspaper  never 
came  into  existence  until  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League,  and  that  he  thought  the  "  Irishman  "  newspaper  had 
ceased  to  exist  before  the  Land  League  came  into  operation. 
He  told  you  that  those  articles   that   he   heard  were  most 
abominable   in   their   character,  and   he   had  to  express  his 
censure  upon  all  that  boycotting  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing,  and  to  say  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  permissible.    He 
had  to  pass  condemnation  upon  at  least  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  naturally  asked,  "  Can  that  mah  still  be 
an  officiating  clergyman  ?  "     If  I  had  to  deal  with  men  actuated 
by  the  same  views,  by  the  same  want  of  knowledge,  by  the 
same  inactivity  in  these  matters  as  Archbishop  Walsh,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  all.     Apart  from  mere  men,  and 
the  views  of  men,  I  ask  for  a  classification  of  these  clergy. 
You  will  find  that  whilst  the  line  is  an  irregular  line,  yet  there 
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is  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  two  classes  of  the  clergy,  namely 
between  the  parish  priest  and  the  curate.  It  is  not  a  line 
that  I  myself  am  creating,  but  it  is  a  line  that  you  have  upon 
the  authority  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  Father  Godley 
says  this,  speaking  of  the  priests  : — 

"The  parish  priests  were  allowed  to  take  part,  but  the 
parish  priests  of  Kerry  have  not  much  of  the  Nationalist 
in  them.  (Q.)  What  ?— (^.)  They  are  old  Whigs,  and 
have  much  of  the  fossil  in  them.  (Q.)  They  are  not  of 
the  Nationalist  order  ? — (A.)  They  let  things  go  too  easy, 
I  may  say,  the  bulk  of  them.  They  do  not  take  as  much 
trouble  as  the  young  active  priests  do.  (Q.)  In  getting 
up  the  agitation,  was  that  so? — (A.)  In  Kerry  they  do 
not.  (Q.)  They  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  as  what  ? — 
(A.)  In  working  the  League  properly.  (Q.)  In  the  proper 
working  of  the  League,  do  you  include  the  boycotting  of 
people  ? — (A.)  I  include  keeping  the  people  together,  and 
keeping  them  as  one  body." 

Now  the  proposition  that  I  am  submitting,  founded  to  a 
great  extent  upon  that  statement,  but  founded  also  upon 
evidence  that  we  have  given  in  great  detail  is,  that  there  were 
two  classes  of  priests.  There  were  those  who  in  the  minds  of 
many,  even  of  their  own  class,  represented  "old  fossils — old 
AVhig  fossils,"  quiet,  peaceful  men  who  did  not  stir  the  people 
up  to  agitation,  and  those  priests,  representing,  I  would  hope, 
the  substance  and  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
may  well  deserve,  like  Father  Donovan,  praise  even  for  their 
inactivity.  My  Lords,  they  received  much  exhortation ;  they 
were  on  public  platforms  reproached.  Men  in  speeches  were 
attacking  them  and  urging  them  into  action.  Among  speeches 
which  I  could  give  reference  to  was  one  by  Mr.  Harris  at 
Kiltoom,  on  the  17th  October,  r88o. 

"  The  man  who  will  not  come  forward  to  support  this 
movement  is  a  bad  Irishman  and  a  bad  Catholic.  And 
in  some  of  my  other  speeches — there  is  not  a  man  here 
has  a  higher  respect  for  the  Catholic  hierarchy  or  clergy — 
I  am  the  last  man  to  say  a  bad  word,  but  I  have  said  a 
thousand  times,  if  these  men  were  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  save  our  people,  they  have  a  splendid  organisation 
priests  in  every  parish  throughout  the  country.     If  they 
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throw  themselves  with  the  people,  the  most  tyrannical  and 
strongest  Government  in  Europe  could  not  keep  from  you 
the  rights  you  demand.  If  they  do  not  desire  to  come 
forward  they  should  at  least  hold  aloof,  and  not  be  trying 
to  trammel  and  crush  down  men  like  myself,  calling  them 
bad  names,  and  applying  every  foul  epithet  they  could  to 
crush  us  down,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  anything 
themselves." 

There  are  similar  speeches  by  others.  There  is  a  speech 
of  Boyton  on  19th  September,  1880. 

"While  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  these  to-day,  I 
call  upon  the  prelates  and  priests  of  Ireland  who  are 
standing  back  from  the  people's  cause  to  follow  the  priests 
of  Tipperary." 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  J.  W.  Walsh  at  Kiltulla,  in  August 
1880. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  as  a  Catholic,  that  your 
parish  priest  has  not  come  here  to  grace  this  platform 
to-day,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  thought  fit  to  say  that 
this  meeting  was  got  up  by  strangers.  Well,  I  don't 
consider  myself  a  stranger  in  Kiltulla,  nor  do  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me.  We  are  all  Irishmen, 
and  we  should  be  brothers.  Perhaps  Father  Pelly  does 
not  like  to  displease  some  of  the  lords  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  hold  the  land  under  the  title  granted  by 
Cromwell  or  Elizabeth,  or  the  broken  treaty  of  Limerick. 
Father  Pelly  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  the  land,  but  I 
tell  him  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  land — that  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people." 

So  I  could,  if  necessary,  continue  with  extract  after  extract. 
But  the  result  was  this.  Whilst  the  older  priest,  the  priest 
with  greater  knowledge  of  his  country  it  may  be,  remained 
firm  and  was  not  led  into  action,  the  Catholic  curate,  the 
younger  priest  of  whom  Father  Godley  spoke,  was  more  prone 
to  action,  and  became  more  identified  with  the  National  cause. 
So,  in  the  examples  I  have  to  give,  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
Catholic  curate  that  comes  into  play. 

I  really  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  smile  in  this  case,  but  I  have 
this  view,  which  is   the  national   view,   reduced  into  poetic 
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statement,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Timothy  SulHvan.  I  am  not 
versed  in  reading  touching  stanzas  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  only 
one  verse  which  completely  expresses  the  political  view  of 
these  gentlemen  in  respect  to  the  Catholic  curate.  I  use  it 
as  an  historical  quotation  : — 

"  We  all  revere  the  great  Arch-B." 
I  suppose  that  is  an  Archbishop. 

"  We  much  admire  the  deep  D.D." 

I  suppose  that  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"  We  know  the  worth  of  the  good  P.P., 
But  the  man  we  love  is  the  R.C.C." 

That  is  a  condensation  of  what  I  have  said.  That  is  the 
gradation.  Archbishop  Walsh,  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
the  parish  priest,  are  all  very  well,  but  the  man  we  love  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  curate,  or  R.C.C. 

"  The  kindly,  friendly  R.C.C, 
The  Church's  bravest  soldier  he ; 
The  hope  of  Ireland,  bond  or  free. 
The  fearless  patriot,  R.C.C." 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  nationalistic  stanza  conveyed  what 
was  and  is  really  the  truth,  in  the  recurring  verses  that  assert 
the  view  that  it  is  to  the  Catholic  curate,  the  younger  soldier 
of  Father  Godley,  that  the  action  of  the  Land  League  was 
entrusted.  Not  fettered  by  experience,  not  perhaps  controlled 
by  the  same  bonds  of  allegiance,  whether  it  was  to  papal 
rescript,  whether  it  was  to  the  view  of  their  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop, they  entered  into  this  warfare,  and  they  did  so  in 
language  which  was  unrestrained,  and  with  example  that  was 
most  pernicious  in  bringing  their  flocks,  to  whom  peace  and 
good-will  ought  to  have  been  taught,  into  active  opposition 
against  their  neighbours.  I  am  afraid  that  of  all  the  common 
ordinances  of  humanity,  represented  by  a  man's  duty  towards 
his  neighbour,  there  was  entire  forgetfulness  in  the  doctrines 
taught  by  these  priests,  and  there  was  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  example  they  ought  to  have  set  to  their  flocks. 

I  have  to  read  some  few  statements  made  by  these  reverend 
gentlemen,  which  I  do  not  think,  as  yet,  have  been  prominently 
called  to  your  attention.     The  first  is  a  speech  by  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Kemmy,  a  Catholic  curate,  made  on  the   12th  March, 
1882. 

"  Do  you  think  now,  my  friends — Usten — do  you  think 
would  I  go  to  the  funeral  of  a  farmer  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  National  League  ?  I'd  let  him  go  and  be 
carried  in  an  ass's  cart  (laughter),  and  I'd  tell  him  to  go  and 
get  a  bailiff  and  landlord  to  bury  him.  Do  you  think 
would  I  help  him  to  haul  up  his  old  cow  out  of  the  bog- 
hole  ?  I'd  do  no  such  thing.  I  would  tell  him.  Go  to 
the  landlord  and  bailiff  and  let  them  help  you." 

The  next  speech  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy,  a 
Catholic  curate,  on  the  nth  September,  1881. 

"  We  have  been  fooled  out  of  our  rights  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to 
fight  against  our  enemies  on  the  battlefield  than  starve  in 
workhouses  as  we  have  done.  ('We  will  not  do  it.')  Fight 
the  peaceful  fight  you  are  fighting  and  you  will  succeed. 
Unite  ;  no  man  should  go  by  the  back  stairs  into  the  rent 
office ;  go  in  a  body,  or  don't  go  at  all.  ('  They  are  going  that 
way  here,  father.')  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night 
boys  about  here  to  see  them  (cheers).  I  think  that  the 
cause  has  made  great  progress.  One  good  thing,  you  have 
cooked  the  small  land-grabber.     He  is  done  brown." 

(That  is  the  man's  name.) 

"  You  have  yet  to  cook  the  big  land-grabber,  and  the 
big  land-grabber  well  merited  it." 

Mr.  Kelly,  the  organiser  for  Kerry,  at  the  same  meeting 
gave  a  sort  of  reception  to  this  Father  Murphy.  When  he 
arrived,  the  speaker  said  : — 

"  It  is  a  fact  Father  Arthur  Murphy  came  all  the  way 
from  Ardfert  to  be  with  us,  and  he  has  come  here  to  do 
his  duty  (Voices  ;  '  He  is  welcome ') ;  and  I  trust  that 
every  man  who  is  present  here  to-day  will  do  his  duty 
likewise.  (Cheers.)  My  friends,  now  that  Father  Murphy 
is  here  on  the  platform,  I  am  sorry  that  he  did  not  wait 
for  a  few  minutes  more  before  he  would  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, because  he  has  put  me  upside  down.  That  splendid 
ringing  cheer  you  gave  him  completely  addled  my  head, 
and  it  has  not  even  left  a  single  idea  in  it." 
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I  read  that  to  show  that  Father  Murphy  was  recognised  as 
a  person  who  spoke  with  authority,  and  those  words  he  spoke 
about  the  night  boys  seeing  them  would  be  well  understood. 
His  speech  is  reported  almost  verbatim  in  the  "  Kerry  Sentinel " 
of  the  13th  September,  1881. 

"  But  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
farmer  owns  the   land  he   tills.     They  should  fight  the 
peaceful  fight,  and  no  man  should  go  in  by  the  back  stairs 
to  the  rent  office.    (A  voice  :  '  They're  going  in  after  night- 
fall.') He  should  think  there  were  plenty  of  night  boys 
not  to   see   them.     (Cheers,  and   a  voice :    '  They   are 
guarded  by  police.') " 
That  speech  is  published  without  any  comment,  without  any 
reference  being  made  to  it  by  way  of  deprecation  of  the  words 
used.    The  word  "  brown  "  refers  to  a  proceeding  of  the  Castle- 
island  Land  League  as  reported  in  the  "  Kerry  Sentinel,"  at  which 
Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  have  been  present,  because  it  says  there : — ■ 
"  After  the  enrolment  of  some  members  the  chairman 
said  :  '  Rev.  Father  Murphy  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to 
have  to  inform  you  that  Browne  of  Scartaglen  is  to  come 
before  the  meeting  to-day,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  united 
action  of  the  Land  League  that  has  forced  him  to  give  up.' 
Browne  here  entered  the  room  guarded  by  two  policemen 
with  loaded  rifles,  and  followed  by  a  vast  crowd." 
Then  the  chairman,  Mr.  Kenny,  says  : — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Browne,  are  you  going  to  give  up  your 
land,  I  mean  Horan's  farm  ? 

"Browne:  I  am  not.  (Sensation.)  I  will  give  it  up 
to  the  man  that  gave  it  to  me,  Sir  Maurice  O'Connell,  and 
I  was  not  forced  by  the  landlord  to  take  it.  It  was  my 
father  that  got  this  land  for  Keane  from  the  landlord,  and 
I  thought  as  it  was  going  to  any  one  I  ought  to  get  it,  and 
if  I  thought  it  was  any  harm  to  take  it  I  would  not.  (A 
voice  :  '  Give  it  up  now,  and  it  will  be  all  right.') 

"  Browne  :  I  can't  stirwith  the  blackguards.  (Sensation, 
and  cries  of  '  Withdraw  that.') 

"  Jiev.  A.  Murphy :  He  did  not  intend  that  expression 
for  the  members  of  the  League. 
"  Browne  :  Oh,  I  did  not. 

'■^Father:  It  was  the  Httle  lads  of  the  town  and  the 
auld  women  that  can't  let  me  alone," 
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Then  it  proceeds  about  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  Father 
Murphy  seems  to  take  part  again  in  the  discussion. 

"  I  am  aware  it  is  worth  too  little,  and  I  am  aware  also 
that  there  can  be  very  little  expected  from  Sir  Maurice 
O'Connell.  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  he  had  not  the  common  courtesy  of  replying. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  O'Connell  then  wrote  to  him  (Sir 
Maurice),  and  he  gave  rrie  a  fortnight's  time  to  see  if  poor 
Horan  would  send  money  from  America.  Before  you  to- 
day stands  poor  Mrs.  Horan  the  picture  of  misery,  her 
husband  in  America,  and  her  two  children  in  eternity  since 
this  eviction. 

"  Chairman :  On  what  terms  will  you  give  up  this  land, 
Browne  ? 

"  Browne :  If  I  got  my  money,  sir,  I  have  no  hold  of 
it. 

"Father  Murphy :  You  will  get  the  ;^3S,  and  give  up 
the  poor  woman's  land.  I  will  make  it  up  for  you.  (A 
voice  :  '  He  should  give  it  up  without  anything.') 

"  Father  Murphy :  I  will  lend  myself  then,  and  let 
him  (Browne)  give  up  the  land." 

I  read  that  simply  to  show  that  what  was  referred  to  was 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  wish  of  the  Land  League  in 
respect  to  Browne. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  be  expressing  too  strong  a  view  in 
respect  to  anything  that  these  reverend  gentlemen  may  say, 
but  this  view  I  am  suggesting  in  language  that  is  I  hope 
moderate  enough  is  expressed  in  more  forcible  language  by 
Archbishop  Walsh,  language  of  condemnation  of  this  Mr. 
Murphy.  The  Archbishop  had  his  attention  called  to  this 
very  paragraph  which  I  have  read. 

(Q.)"  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  in  that  language 
calculated  to  hold  a  man  up  to  danger  ? — (A.)  It  was 
manifestly  most  improper  language.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  that  particular  ecclesiastic  is  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
office  in  Ireland  ?  " 

"  {The  Fresident.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch 
what  you  said  ? 

"  {The  Witness.)  What  I  asked  was  is  Mr.  Atkinson 
quite  sure  that  the  person  using  that  language  is  holding 
any  ecclesiastical  office  of  that  character  in  Ireland. 
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"  {The  President^  I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  what 
was  said  about  night  boys  ? — (^.)  Yes,  that  evidently  re- 
gards moonlighting.  I  can  hardly  believe  the  possibility  of 
any  bishop  in  Ireland  allowing  such  language  to  be  used 
in  Ireland  and  not  dealing  with  it  the  next  day." 

Of  course  amongst  the  numerous  witnesses  whose  evidence 
might  have  assisted  your  Lordships,  but  who  were  absent,  the 
Rev.  Father  Murphy  is  one ;  but  as  far  as  we  know  that  reverend 
gentleman  is  still  performing  his  duty  as  a  clergyman,  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  reprimand,  except  that  which  was  given  in  the 
witness-box,  being  applied  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  for  his 
dealing  with  Moonlighters,  in  language  which  Archbishop  Walsh 
said  is  most  objectionable. 

Then  I  will  read  an  extraordinary  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowan  of  August  7  th,  188 1,  also  a  Catholic  curate. 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  little  matter  that  I 
would  be  most  particular  Mr.  Stringer  would  take  down. 
If  our  two  young  friends  had  opened  a  class  of  chemistry, 
—and  I  must  tell  you  first  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
easy, — and  if  they  had  taught  their  companions  how  to 
make  gun-cotton  ;  how  to  prepare  collodion  and  solution 
of  ether,  and  the  subsequent  state  in  equal  admixtures  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid — that  is  the  sum,  and  I  can  teach 
it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  instruction — by  a  few  grains 
of  this  little  pleasant  compound  they  could  blow  up,  with 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  London  in  fragments  no  bigger 
than  grains  of  sand.  (A  voice  :  '  Three  cheers  for  the 
man  who  does  it.')  I  do  not  say  that,  but  what  I  mean  is 
this,  that  had  these  young  men  lent  themselves  to  this 
suspicious  amusement,  I  could  very  well  understand  why 
there  would  be  a  fluttering  in  the  dovecote.  I  could  easily 
perceive  the  landlords  quaking  in  their  boots,  and  the 
small  Protestant  faction  so  domineering,  and  so  insolent 
in  this  town  of  yours,  lifting  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  seeing  visions  of  a  gunpowder  blast  above  the 
clouds,  and  setting  all  Dublin  Castie  on  consumption  by 
a  flood  of  electric  matches.  But  when  two  young  men  of 
irreproachable  character  and  most  peaceful  habits  are 
arrested  simply  because  they  are  Father  Fehan's  friends, 
and  your  friends,  and  my  friends,  you  may  rest  convinced 
that  the  cause  in  which  they  worked  so  energetically  with 
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US  is  doing  good  business,  and  with  more  union  amongst 
ourselves  we  will  make  it  do  better  for  the  future." 

We  may  think  in  this  court  that  this  language  is,  I  may 
say,  stupid  language,  that  it  may  mean  comparatively  little; 
but  this  time  was  the  commencement  of  the  dynamite  action 
in  this  country  in  1881,  and  this  speech  was  addressed  to  men 
who  would  regard  their  Catholic  priests  as  speaking  to  them  in 
words  of  seriousness,  and  they  would  think  that  if  their  conduct 
came  within  his  words  that  it  not  only  would  be  just  and  right, 
but  that  it  would'be  sanctified  by  the  teaching  of  their  Church ; 
and  these  words  cannot  be  treated  lightly  when  you  consider 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  may  not  have  produced 
in  that  town  explosions  by  the  means  which  are  suggested 
here,  but  it  was  a  general  teaching  that  such  acts,  as  were 
at  that  time  and  certainly  shortly  afterwards  being  com- 
mitted in  this  country,  were  not  acts  that  would  be  de- 
serving of  censure ;  it  was  teaching  war  of  all  kinds  against 
those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  To  justify  rather  what  I 
am  saying  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  teachings  were  accepted 
by  those  who  listened  to  these  reverend  gentlemen,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  language  that  was  used  by  a  Catbolic 
curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  on  September  28th,  1884.  He 
says  : — 

"  For  there  is  a  majesty  in  public  opinion  that,  if 
properly  brought  to  bear,  will  render  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  run  counter  to  it  and  live  in  the  country.  You 
have  got  to  form  the  public  opinion,  to  fix  its  power  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  place  too  hot  for  such  a  class 
of  person.  ^Ve  are  doing  a  little  of  it  in  Timahoe,  and 
the  experience  of  our  success  makes  me  feel  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  elsewhere.  We  are  all  bound  together 
by  that  bond  of  mutual  interest,  and  one  party  cannot 
succeed  without  the  other  party  also  acquiring  success. 
Therefore,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  true  to  the  cause,  not  only 
to  the  written  law  of  the  League,  but  be  true  to  its  spirit. 
For  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  are  written 
between  the  lines — one  thousand  and  one  things  which 
are  not  expressed  but  ought  to  be  understood.  I  want 
you  to  be  as  true  to  that  which  is  understood  as  that  which 
is  expressed.  And  the  man  who  says  '  I  am  a  member  of 
a  branch  of  the  League,'  and  I  am  true  to  the  rules  of  the 
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League,  I  tell  that  man  he  is  not.     He  ought  to  be  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  League  also." 

My  Lords,  what  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  I  cannot 
refrain  from  repeating.  This  is  what  this  reverend  gentleman 
said,  and  the  teaching  of  the  peasant  who  listened  :  "  You 
understand  what  we  mean ;  the  written  law  which  would  be 
evidence  of  record  will  not  be  found  containing  definitions  of 
crime  to  be  committed,  or  directions  of  crime  to  be  committed, 
but  it  is  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  of  that  law  which  you 
ought  to  follow,  which  you  ought  to  obey."  It  was  that  spirit 
and  that  understanding  which  could  have  been  controlled  by 
the  action  of  the  leaders,  but  which  was  never  fashioned  and 
shaped  to  stay  outrage,  but  for  the  purpose  of  committing  it. 
These  words,  every  one  of  them,  went  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  when  they  heard  their  priest  teaching  them  ■  and 
though  there  were  a  thousand  denunciations  of  crime,  they 
would  not  do  away  with  the  evil  effect  of  insidious  words 
that  such  a  priest  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  was  preaching. 

You  will  recollect  what  very  little  effect  the  counter- 
balancing words  of  denunciation  had  when  spoken  on  the 
platform  to  meet  these  words,  these  teachings  in  favour  of 
crime.  I  quote  the  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the 
effect  that  these  denunciations  would  have  on  the  people. 
He  said : — 

"  I  have  not  been  spouting  on  platforms  against  crime, 
because  the  people  do  not  regard  such  statements.  They 
think  you  are  addressing  the  police ;  but  in  an  effective 
way,  where  you  happen  to  meet  persons,  as  I  say,  who  I 
thought  were  in  touch,  or  perhaps  might  be'  in  touch, 
with  criminals,  I  was  always  careful  to  denounce  crime. 
I  knew  it  would  be  destructive  to  the  public  movement, 
and  I  disliked  it  in  itself.  (Q.)  May  I  take  it  from  you  that 
denunciations  of  crime  upon  the  platform  would  not  have 
much  effect,  because  the  people  would  think  you  would  be 
addressing  the  police  ? — (A.)  I  think  so.  The  police 
themselves  and  the  landlords  were  interpreted.  If  I  said, 
'  Do  not  nail  his  ears  to  the  post,'  then  the  people  would 
say,  '  He  is  talking  to  the  police ;  that  is  all  gammon.' " 

That  was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris's  view,  that  an  open  denun- 
ciation in  the  presence  of  the  police  would  do  very  little  good. 
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but  that  the  corresponding  view,  such  matter  as  I  have  been 
reading,  when  it  is  said  :  "  You  understand  the  spirit,  and  act 
according  to  it,"  or  "The  night  boys  will  see  to  that,"  was 
the  real  teaching  which  the  people  said  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  whole  of  the  Land  League  and  the  Land  League  leaders, 
and,  my  Lords,  this  poison  that  was  going  forth  must  have 
required  a  great  and  powerful  antidote  to  have  met  it.  Those 
who  were  answerable  for  such  speeches  must  have  known  that 
nothing,  probably,  which  could  be  said,  at  least  in  public, 
would  ever  wipe  away  from  the  minds  of  men  who  listened  to 
these  words  their  effect,  and  we  can  find  no  trace  that  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  saying  :  "  Carry  out  the 
spirit,"  and  "  You  know  what  I  mean,"  ever  endeavoured  to 
wipe  away  the  evil  effect  of  the  speeches  they  had  made. 

One  more  speech  is  the  speech  of  another  Catholic  curate, 
Mr.  Hackett,  spoken  on  the  28th  April,  1885. 

"  Another  resolution  condemns  land-grabbing  in  strong, 
and  I  may  say  fierce,  terms.  The  land-grabber  is  a 
traitorous  son  who  has  thrust  a  dagger  at  the  life  of  his 
motherland.  There  are  various  kinds  of  traitors,  as  there 
are  various  kinds  of  dogs,  mongrels,  puppies,  hounds,  and 
curs  of  low  degree.  If  we  have  not  in  this  country  those 
venomous  reptiles  that  drag  their  length  along  the  ground, 
we  have  poisonous  human  reptiles  who  drive  their  fangs 
into  poor  Erin's  side  .  .  .  this  sore  would  have  been  fatal 
if  Ireland  were  not  immediately  to  remember  the  genius 
of  Moore — 

"  His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fame." 

"  But  the  day  for  the  bite  of  this  two-legged  human 
reptile  will  be  soon  brought  to  a  close.  The  Land  League 
is  the  dentist  that  will  draw  all  fangs  from  the  tribe." 

I  am  making  a  selection,  and  but  a  brief  selection.  There 
is  a  speech  of  the  Rev.  Father  McCrae,  C.C,  on  the  29th 
August,  1886. 

"  They  have  sent  over  a  general,  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
(cheers  and  laughter) ;  he  has  a  big  title ;  he  is  '  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Queen's  Garter.  (Laughter.)  He 
has  at  his  command  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  shoot  down  the  unfortunate  Moon- 
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lighters  of  Kerry,  who  in-^their  own  ways  are  brave,  and 
endeavouring  with  the  little  means  they  have  to  preserve 
their  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  I  wish  to 
recall  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  a  little  incident  of  the  year 
'67,  during  the  Fenian  times.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  those  who  enrolled  them  and  had  charge  of  the  Fenians 
in  the  army.  There  were  twenty-five  thousand  Irish  soldiers 
in  the  army  of  England,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  those 
were  in  Ireland.  One  whole  regiment  (the  3rd  Buffs) 
were  Fenians  to  a  man,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  Curragh, 
where  they  were  stationed,  the  colonel  commanding  used 
to  have  a  threatening  letter  forced  under  his  own  door 
every  morning ;  and  I  say  yet  there  are  Irishmen  in  the 
army,  and  Buller  will  find  that  the  Irish  soldiers  will  not 
carry  out  the  work  for  Buller,  the  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Queen's  Garter." 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  am  limited,  in  some  respects,  to  time. 
I  give  you  thes.e  as  speeches  which  have  been  made  at  different 
times,  running  over  the  years  1881  to  1885.  May  I  for  one 
moment  take  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  ?  Think  what  was 
going  on  in  Ireland  then.  These  reverend  gentlemen  were  so 
speaking,  finding  praise  and  reward  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Sullivan,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  Irish  peasants  were 
being  so  taught  by  their  priests,  the  Land  League  was  at  work 
with  their  organisers.  Do  you  think  .that  the  evil  done  by 
such  speeches  as  these  in  public  was  corrected  by  the  teaching 
of  such  men  as  Sheridan,  Brennan,  Tynan,  Boyton,  working 
in  private  ?  What  advice  were  they  giving  to  the  Irish  peasant 
on  behalf  of  the  League  ?  These  were  men  selected  by  Mr. 
Pamell  with  the  aid  of  the  counsel  of  Patrick  Egan.  And 
these  men,  where  are  they,  why  are  they  absent  ?  These  were 
the  men  who,  side  by  side  with  the  preaching  of  these  reverend 
gentlemen,  were  organising  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  were 
organising  them  on  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  which  they  have 
been  themselves  proved  to  be  such  conspicuous  disciples. 

I  have,  unwillingly  almost,  made  a  selection  of  one  or  two 
of  these  priests.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject  without 
referring  to  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  you  by  one 
priest,  I  mean  the  Rev.  Patrick  Egan.  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  he  was  a  Catholic  curate.  What  a  tale  it  is  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  tell !     In  the  first  instance  he 
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was  at  Loughrea,  and  then  he  was  at  Woodford.  When  he 
was  at  Loughrea  he  was  president  of  the  Land  League,  and  as 
we  know,  and  as  he  stated,  while  he  was  the  president  of  the 
League,  murders  after  murders  were  committed,  some  of 
them  in  broad  daylight.  The  district  was  a  district  full  of 
crime.  There  was  no  resolution  passed  by  this  League  in  any 
way ;  no  aid  given  to  detect  the  murderers,  and,  as  Father 
Egan  says,  no  denunciation  except  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake 
which  happened  in  the  Loughrea  parish,  and  the  murder  of 
Constable  Linton,  in  respect  to  which  he  adds  one  was  not  an 
agrarian  crime  at  all,  and  the  other  murdered  man  was  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  tenants. 

Then,  he  has  to  admit  that  Woodford  was  very  peaceable 
until  he  appeared  there,  and  he  also  has  to  make  this  admission 
that  after  he  left  Loughrea  there  was  perfect  peace  there  If 
crime  seems  to  have  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Land  League 
according  to  what  we  have  heard,  crime  seems  unfortunately 
to  have  followed  also  the  Rev.  Patrick  Egan's  steps.  And 
then,  we  may  ask,  how  was  it  that  we  can  find  any  trace  of 
this  reverend  gentleman  having  had  that  effect  upon  the  people  ? 
We  know  from  him  of  his  attempt  to  get  a  magistrate  to  sit  on 
the  bench  to  stand  by  the  people,  when  this  man  of  the  name 
of  Roche  was  being  prosecuted,  and  we  know  what  happened 
to  the  magistrate  who  would  not  agree.  I  refrain  from  speak- 
ing now  of  the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  this  respect, 
that  he  was  not  content  with  dealing  with  the  boycotting  of  a 
woman,  and  giving  a  reason  to  your  Lordship  for  what  he  did 
in  aiding  her  to  get  food  so  as  to  checkmate  the  authorities, 
but  you  will  recollect  that  when  he  was  asked  to  aid  in  obtain- 
ing a  coffin  for  a  murdered  man,  he  declined  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  messenger  who  came  seeking  his 
help,  and  refused  to  give  any  assistance,  because,  says  this 
reverend  gentleman,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  get  any  coffin  for 
a  murdered  man.  And  the  reason  why  he  says  it  was  not  his 
duty  IS,  that  the  messenger  who  came  did  not  speak  in  the 
respectful  language  that  he  desired. 

There  is  also  evidence  which  I  will  not  mention  in  detail,  in 
relation  to  Father  Bodkin,  but  one  other  priest  I  would  refer  to, 
a  parish  priest,  and  that  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Considine,  a  very 
active  priest  in  the  Land  League.  He  says :  "  I  was  always 
present  at  the  Land  League  meetings,"  and  he  says  his  parish 
is  the  very  centre  of  the  diocese. 
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Then  we  have  him  using  this  language : — • 

"  I  tell  you  that  the  wretch  who  has  not  joined  the 
League,  that  man  deserves  to  go  down  to  the  cold  dead 
damnation  of  disgrace." 

And  this  is  the  district  that  Mr.  Alan  Bell  has  spoken  of.  I*^ 
is  a  district  where  outrages  were  taking  place,  and  even  this 
reverend  gentleman  admits  that  he  knew  of  threateriing  notices. 
We  have  called  attention  to  a  great  many  other  speeches,  and 
these  speeches  are  in  evidence  before  you.  I  will  not  say  they 
are  the  language  by  any  means  of  all  the  priests,  because  a 
great  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the  use  of  such 
language.  But  some  of  them  were  most  active  members  of  the 
Land  League,  and  persons  who  would  of  course  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  Land  Leaguers,  and  these  gentlemen 
speaking  in  the  disturbed  districts,  speaking  where  it  was  most 
dangerous  for  the  passions  of  the  people  to  be  roused  and 
kindled,  with  that  knowledge  used  terms  which,  coming  from 
them,  must  have  been  intended  to  have  effect  in  making  the 
people  continue  in  the  course  they  ought  to  have  stayed  if  they 
could. 

Absence  of  Denunciation  of  Crime  and  Sympathy  with 

Crime. 

I  pass  now  to  deal,  as  I  have  dealt  with  previous  years,  with 
the  question  of  denunciation  of  crime  taking  place  during  this 
period.  And  I  start  from  the  year  1883 — the  first  year  when 
the  National  League  fully  commenced  its  operations,  first 
noting  that  of  course  silence — that  is  the  non-denunciation  of 
crime — was  giving  somewhat  of  an  assent  to  the  crime.  Now 
we  commence  with  the  formal  announcement  that  appeared  in  the 
"  United  Ireland  "  of  May  sth,  and  I  will  read  it,  as  being  an 
editorial  statement.  It  is  a  leading  article  in  the  organ  of  Mr. 
O'Brien ;  he  was  the  editor,  and  his  name  appeared  upon  it,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  at  this  time  at  least  was  not  in  custody. 

The  article,  in  the  first  instance,  deals  with  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  and  then  it  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  When  Irish  leaders  denounced  violence  or  outrage  in 
the  past — they  were  either  accused  of  hypocrisy,  or  their 
language  was  greeted  with  innuendos  of  the  don't-nail-his- 
ears-to-the-pump  or  spoke-with-your-tongue-in-your-cheek 
order.     Henceforward  they  " 
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(These  are  the  Irish  leaders,  of  whom  O'Brien  was  one) — 

"  Henceforward  they  intend  to  leave  the  work  of  denun- 
ciation to  the  persons  whose  proper  business  it  is,  and 
who  are  paid  to  look  after  it.  The  enemy's  press  never 
condemned  the  outrages  against  the  people  of  this  country, 
its  constant  misgovernment,  the  arrests,  imprisonments, 
jury  packings,  perjuries,  hangings,  the  expulsion  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  from  their  homes,  the  confiscation  of 
their  improvements,  the  plunder  of  their  property,  and  the 
expatriation  of  millions  of  peasants  unlettered  and  un- 
equipped to  a  foreign  shore.  When  these  outrages  are 
atoned  for  and  redressed,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  Irish 
leaders  to  consider  what  to  say  upon  the  reprisals  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  oppression.  We  therefore  warmly 
approve  of  the  attitude  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention, 
which  had  no  concern  whatever  to  step  outside  its  own 
business  to  go  a-scavenging  for  John  Bull,  and  if  that 
worthy  imagines  that  Irishmen  in  future  intend  to  play  the 
moral  policeman  in  his  interest,  we  can  only  say  we  are 
much  obliged  for  his  opinion  of  our  amiability." 

Then,  after  some  other  matter,  it  proceeds — 

"  The  Gael,  taught  by  many  a  bitter  lesson,  relies  upon 
himself  alone,  and  in  the  union  of  ends  and  aims  which 
has  been  reclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  and  shunted  across 
the  sea  to  the  men  at  home,  we  discern  the  forces  of 
future  triumph." 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  that  is  a  very  serious  article.  It  was 
a  proclamation  to  the  readers  of  "United  Ireland" — we  know 
who  they  were — that,  so  far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned,  the 
outrages  may  continue,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  say.  That 
position  becomes  a  remarkable  one  when  we  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility that  those  leaders  bore.  They  cannot  occupy  the 
position  even  of  an  ordinary  citizen  towards  crime.  An  ordi- 
nary citizen  could  have  no  right  to  take  up  this  position — the 
position  taken  up  by  the  leader  who  wrote  in  "United  Ireland." 
Still  less  could  these  leaders,  the  men  of  whom  it  was  boast- 
ingly  said,  they  had  full  control  of  Ireland  during  this  period 
when  abnormal  crime  had  come  into  existence.  They  cannot 
shake  off  the  responsibility  of  the  fact  that  crime  existed. 
Still  less  can  they  shake  off  the  responsibility  of  ostentatiously 
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Standing    by   and   allowing   that   crime    to    continue   without 
denunciation. 

To  show  that  this  article  was  not  an  article  by  chance,  or  by 
the  way,  I  must  refer  to  one  matter  that  occurred  at  this  time. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  spring  of  1883,  which  immediately 
follows  the  detection  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  Evidence 
had  been  given  against  certain  men  by  Farrell,  James  Carey, 
and  others.  Those  men  were  in  custody,  and  about  to  be  tried 
for  an  offence  which  I  need  not  characterise.  At  that  time, 
without  knowing  whether  these  men  were  guilty  or  innocent,  it 
is  announced  that  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund  to  defend  those  men. 
On  the  17th  March,  1883,  it  is  announced  that  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  to  obtain  a  fund  for  the  defence  of 
the  men  charged  with  committing  the  Phoenix  Park  murder. 
Then  it  proceeds  : — 

"  The  usual  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  last 
Sunday  evening  in  their  rooms,  9,  Glasshouse  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.,  Mr.  J.  W.  White  in  the  chair.  The  chairman 
announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  William 
O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Mallow,  consenting  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund,  on  any  date  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee. After  some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  be  communicated  with,  and  asked  would  Monday, 
2nd  April,  suit  his  convenience." 

My  Lords,  we  have,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  what 
was  the  attitude  that  he,  representing  "  United  Ireland,"  and 
the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  actually  assumed  in  relation  to 
this  denunciation  of  crime.     He  is  asked: — 

"  Did  you  ever,  during  the  whole  time  that  you  were 
editor  of  'United  Ireland,'  or  in  any  single  speech 
that  you  have  made,  advise  people  not  to  join  secret 
societies  ?-—(^.)  No;  for  it  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
necessary.  The  best  method  of  advising  people  not  to 
join  them  was  to  win  them  away  from  them,  and  I  believe 
we  have  won  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  young  men  of 
Ireland  away  from  them,  ay,  and  of  the  whole  Irish  race. 
(Q.)  You  were  aware  of  the  articles  which  were  read  in 
reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ?     You  remember 
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them  being  read  at  length  ?—{A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Did  you 
ever  denounce  by  name,  or  denounce  the  murders  in  any 
other  instance  but  that  in  '  United  Ireland '  ?—{-A.)  Well, 
I  never  had  opportunity.  Kindly  remember  that  '  United 
Ireland,'  in  the  crime  period,  represents  ten  numbers,  in 
at  least  eight  of  which  there  are  expressions  of  abhorrence 
of  crime." 
Then  he  is  asked — 

"Did  you  ever,  from  May  1882  to  August  1885 " 

He  then  interrupts,  and  says — 

"  And    I    am   most    eager   to   give    my    reasons    for 
that  opinion." 

Then  the  Attorney  General  says  : — 

"  I  must  repeat  my  question,  and  ask  you  to 
answer  it,  sir.  Did  you  ever,  from  May  1882  down  to 
August  1885,  call  upon  the  people  to  aid  in  detecting  the 
murderer  in  any  single  instance  ? — (A.)  Do  you  mean 
individually  ?  No ;  really  I  do  not  remember  any 
prominent  crime  in  those  times.  (Q.)  You  remember  no 
murders  in  those  periods? — (A.)  Well,  really  I  cannot 
recall  any.  My  recollection,  of  course,  is  very  general. 
(Q.)  Do  you  call  an  agrarian  murder  a  prominent  crime 
or  not  ? — (A.)  Certainly.  But  really  I  cannot  remember 
that  there  were  any  crimes  in  those  times,  except  the 
murders  in  the  county  of  Galway,  while  the  Coercion  Act 
was  pending,  and  those,  of  course,  we  did  denounce. 
(Q.)  I  am  speaking  of  a  murder,  such  as  Fitzmaurice's 
murder? — {A.)  Certainly;  Fitzmaurice's  murder  we  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms.  (Q.)  Did  you  on  any 
single  occasion  invite  the  inhabitants,  or  implore  the 
inhabitants,  in  your  articles  in  your  paper,  to  aid  in  the 
detection  of  any  single  murder  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  we  had 
no  power  to  do  anything  at  all  of  the  kind.  (Q.)  Or  any 
single  agrarian  crime? — {A.)  No;  and  I  will  explain  to 
you  the  reason.  To  do  anything  of  that  sort  would  be 
accepting  a  responsibility  which  we  wholly  repudiate,  and 
would  be  acknowledging  a  state  of  fact  which  we  abso- 
lutely deny.  It  would  be  interpreted  against  us  as  an 
admission  that  the  country  was  steeped  in  blood,  whereas 
we  knew  thoroughly  well  that,  as  to  the  vast  area  of  the 
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country,  that  is  an  absolute  and  total  falsehood,  and  that 
the  only  districts  of  which  it  was  true  were  the  districts 
where  we  had  no  power,  and  where  we  had  next  to  no 
circulation  for  those  newspapers.  It  would  be  an  assump- 
tion also  that  our  readers  were  persons  who  in  any  manner 
were  engaged  in  the  commission  of  crime,  an  assumption 
that  is  an  insult  to  them." 

As  my  observation  would  be  of  an  argumentative  character 
if  I  dealt  with  these  reasons,  I  think  I  must  leave  them  to 
your  judgment.  But  the  fact  remains,  whether  Mr.  O'Brien's 
reasons,  in  your  Lordship's  view,  are  sufficient  or  not,  that 
Mr.  O'Brien,  representing  this  paper,  did  not  during  this  period 
use  his  great  influence  and  the  great  circulation  which  "  United 
Ireland  "  can  boast  of,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  words 
in  denunciation  of  crime,  or  try  to  lessen  that  sad  record  of 
crime  which  is  before  you. 

Nowj  there  are  classes  of  denunciation  which  we  ought 
to  expect  to  find.     We  ought  to  find  denunciation   by  the 
branches  of  the   National   League,  and  these  denunciations 
would  have  been  useful  and  most  efficacious,  it  may  be,  coming 
within  that  class  of  denunciation  which  would  be  at  least  in 
some  degree  regarded  as  sincere.     There  would  have  been 
much  greater  sincerity  attaching  to  them,  in  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  they  could  have  been  addressed,  than  there  would 
be  to  the  public  speech  on  the  platform,  for  they  could  not 
have  been,  within  Mr.  Harris's  view,  "  addressed  to  the  police." 
They  would  have  been  regarded  as  being  sincere,  and  they 
would   hive   been   local.     The   men   who   made   them,  who 
effected  these  denunciations,  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
locally,   would   be    recognised    by    the    people    whom    they 
addressed.     But  how  many  denunciations  can  we  find,  first, 
of  that  state  of  things  from  which  crime  came,  namely,  from 
the  existence  of  the  Moonlighters,  who  would  have  been,  as 
we  know  from  the  evidence  so  fully  before  you,  the  sons  of 
farmers  ?     Well,  I  am  afraid,  unless  you  find  some  particular 
reason  for  the  condemnation  of  moonlighting,  you  will '  find 
none.     You  will  only  find  condemnation  of  moonlighting  when 
it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  of  which  I  will  give  an  instance 
from  a  book  produced  by  a  witness,  Mr.  John  Greany,  of  the 
Mount  Cashel  or  Knocknagoshel  National  League,  started  in 
1885.     This  is  the  resolution  of  that  branch  ; — 
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"  We  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the 
conduct  of  those  night  marauders  who  are  going  about 
striking  terror  into  honest  men,  demanding  money,  and 
steaHng  pieces  of  meat,"  etc. 

And,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as  soon  as  the  crime  descended 
into  the  region  of  petty  larceny  these  gentlemen  did  object  to 
having  their  meat  stolen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  sincere 
when  they  continue  their  resolution,  and  say  : — 

"  And  we  would  request  all  respectable  people  to  try 
and  bring  these  marauding  bagmen  to  justice." 

Yes,  but  these  are  not  the  Moonlighters  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  inquiry.  These  Moonlighters  were  not  carrying  out  the 
edicts  of  the  Land  League.  They  were  not  the  police  of  the 
Land  League.  Of  course  we  are  not'  saying  that  the  Land 
League  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stealing  of  meat.  That 
is  not  the  point.     They  were  doing  something  else. 

Then  there  is  another  instance  of  this  denunciation  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Connor,  parish  priest  of  Firies. 
He  is  asked  : — 

"  I  observe  in  your  exhortation  in  the  chapel  you  did 
not  say  anything  at  all  as  to  cautioning  these  men ;  you 
did  not  mention  anything  about  these  hostile  moonlight 
bands  ? — (A.)  I  had  done  it  so  repeatedly  before  that  it 
was  superfluous  for  me  to  do  it  then,  and  I  had  a  particular 
object.  (Q.)  Hostile  moonlight  bands  ? — (A.)  Certainly. 
(Q.)  Will  you  mention  any  occasion  on  which  you  did? — 
{A.)  I  will  tell  you  now.  I  will  tell  you  two  or  three  of 
them  if  you  will  just  give  me  liberty  to  do  so.  There  was 
a  Protestant  farmer  within  half  a  mile  of  my  house. 
Those  ruffians  who  came  to  that  man's  house  moon- 
lighting, attacked  him  at  night,  and  on  that  occasion,  his 
son,  who  was  an  ex-policeman,  was  living  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  farmer.  They  attacked  his  house,  and  it  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  think,  or  half  a  mile  of  the 
police  barrack.  The  following  Sunday,  when  I  heard  of 
it,  I  launched  out  as  strongly  and  as  forcibly  as  I  could 
against  the  conduct  of  those  ruffians.  What  I  said  was 
this,  that  they  were  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
They  were  going  in  the  name  of  Home  Rule,  for  I  heard 
that  was  the  phrase  they  used,  and  they  were  nothing  but 
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home  robbers.  (Q.)  They  had  robbed? — (A.)  Yes;  then 
I  said  that  poor,  quiet,  honest  Protestant  man,  as  long  as 
I  have  been  in  the  parish  I  have  known  to  be  a  most 
industrious,  honourable  man  in  his  business,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  that,  a  lone  man  among  the  community  here, 
it  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  those  fellows  should 
attack  him,  and  I  begged  of  the  community  to  rise  up 
against  such  conduct  as  that  and  to  reprobate  it.  (Q.) 
Had  they  robbed  him  ? — {A.)  They  attempted  to  rob  him. 
Whether  they  took  any  money  from  him  or  not  I  cannot 
tell  you.  But  that  very  same  man  thanked  Father 
O'Connor  for  the  manner  in  which  I  spoke  from  the 
altar  in  condemning  it.  (Q.)  Had  he  grabbed  any  land  ? 
—{A.)  He  had  not." 

This  is  not  a  person  with  whom  the  Land  League  would 
deal.  He  had  not  grabbed  any  land.  Then  a  further  question 
was  asked  : — 

"  Will  you  mention  a  single  instance  in  which  you 
condemned  a  moonlight  band  for  visiting  a  man  who  had 
grabbed  land? — (A.)  I  could  not  do  it  because  there  was 
no  grabbing  except  one  occasion  where  a  man  attempted 
to  take  land,  and  when  he  found  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  was  against  him  he  drew  away  from  it.  Now,  I 
can  give  you  two  more  instances  where  I  have  denounced 
those  robbers." 

Now  we  know  the  views  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  Patrick 
O'Connor,  very  clearly  on  this  point.  In  an  interview  with  a 
newspaper  reporter  he  stated  his  views — 

"  In  the  course  of  time,"  Father  O'Connor  continued, 
"  the  ranks  of  the  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a 
class  whose  objects  were  different  from  those  contemplated 
by  the  originators  of  the  system." 

"  Different  from  those  contemplated  by  the  originators  of 
the  system  ! "  What  becomes  now  of  the  theory  of  secret 
societies  springing  from  the  earth  ?  There  were  originators  of 
the  system  who  contemplated  the  extent  to  which  the  Moon- 
lighters should  go ;  and  we  are  putting  it  to  you  that  that 
system  was  the  system  of  enforcing  the  Land  League  decrees. 

"  The  Moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose 
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objects  were  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the 
originators  of  the  system.  The  new  men  had  made  use 
of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the  purpose  of  simple 
robbery,  and  had  thus,  in  some  instances,  gone  beyond 
the  original  intention,  which  was  merely  to  intimidate 
intending  landgrabbers." 

This  is  a  declaration  from  one  who  knew — from  this  reverend 
gentleman,  connected  with  the  League  as  he  was.  This  is  a 
most  serious  statement  by  him.  We  have  disclosure  now  made 
that  there  was  an  intended  system  with  a  particular  object  in 
view,  and  that  object  was  that  the  Moonlighters  should  intimi- 
date the  intending  landgrabber,  that  is,  the  man  marked  down 
by  the  Land  League.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  the 
sanction  given  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  amongst  others,  by 
the  Land  League  as  a  body  acting  at  least  in  this  district,  and, 
I  presume,  beyond  it,  to  men  meeting  at  night  to  visit  the  abodes 
of  men  and  to  intimidate  them.  Was  that  moral  suasion  ?  If 
it  were  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  moonlight  to  cover  their 
deed.  It  was  the  intimidation  resulting,  of  course,  from 
physical  force.  Of  what  were  the  men  who  were  visited  afraid? 
By  what  were  they  intimidated  ?  It  was  by  the  presence  in  the 
night-time  of  these  ruffians,  these  Moonlighters,  existing  under 
a  system  of  intimidation  against  the  land-grabber,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Land  League,  ought  to  be 
intimidated.  And  now,  does  not  it  stand  disclosed  ?  We  may 
have  had  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way.  There  may  have  been 
books  destroyed  and  witnesses  removed  from  this  court.  We 
could  scarcely  expect  that  we  should  come  within  the  very  inner 
council  of  these  men.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  here  perhaps,  in 
an  unthoughtful  moment,  a  declaration  was  made  to  a  sympa- 
thetic listener  by  Father  O'Connor,  who  now  discloses  all  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  urge  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
suggest  to  you  must  be  the  case,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  Land  League,  namely,  that  there  was  a  system  of 
Moonlighters,  a  body  of  men  called  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  men  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  edicts 
of  the  Land  League  to  be  obeyed. 

There  is  a  further  statement  by  Father  O'Connor  as  to  who 
these  Moonlighters  were,  and  what  was  their  object. 

{Q.)  "Did  you  say  that  the  origin  of  the  moonlighting 
raid  for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of 
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the  people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to 
create  such  a  feeling  that  nobody  would  venture  to  take 
such  a  farm  ?  Did  you  say  that  ? — (A.)  Yes,  and  that  was 
my  impression  of  the  moonlighting  people.  (Q.)  I  beg 
your  pardon? — (A.)  Moonlighting.  (Q.)  Did  you  say 
what  I  have  read  out  to  you  ? — (A.)  Which  is  that  ?  (Q.) 
'  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the  people,  especially 
the  young  men  of  the  district,  to  create  such  a  feeling  that 
nobody  would  venture  to  take  such  a  farm  '  ? — (A.)  That 
was    the    feeling.     (Q.)  Did    you    say  that? — (A.)  The 

people (Q.)  Did  you  say  the  words  that  I  have  read 

to  you? — {A.)  When  I  said  'the  people,'  I  meant  the 
moonlighting  people.  (Q.)  Did  you  say  the  words  I  have 
read?     {The  President.)  He  implies  he  did." 

Then  afterwards  your  Lordship  asks  that  the  speech  should 
be  read  again,  and  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was 
cross-examining  the  witness,  read  it  again. 

" '  No  doubt  the  taking  of  an  evicted  farm  was  lawful, 
but  on  the  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you,  the  action  of  the  land- 
grabber  was  not  justifiable.'  Did  you  say  that  in,  sub- 
stance?— {A^  If  I  did  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  saying 
it  now,  and  I  am  not  ashamed.  ((2-)  Very  good.  I  pray 
your  attention  to  this.  'The  object,  therefore,  of  those 
raids  was  to  cow.'  Did  you  use  that  expression  ? — (A.) 
Yes,  I  did.  ((2.)  'Anybody  who  might  meditate  land- 
grabbing  ;  not  only  so,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been 
calculated  upon  that  the  knowledge  that  the  Moonlighters 
possessed  arms  would  still  further  deter  intending  land- 
grabbers.'  Did  you  say  that  in  substance  ? — (A^  In 
substance  I  think  I  might.  ((2-)  '  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  the  said  outrage,  out  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land 
on  Lord  Kenmare's  estate  from  which  tenants  had  been 
evicted,  not  a  single  acre  had  been  taken.'  Did  you  say 
that  ? — {A^  I  could  not — two  thousand  acres  ;  I  think  that 
is  an  exaggeration,  and  if  I  said  it  I  must  have  said  it 
loosely,  because  it  would  not  be  correct — two  thousand 
acres.  (Q.)  'The landlord  and  his  agent  had  put  stock  on 
some  of  these  lands,  but  this  had  proved  to  be  a  losing 
game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  at  less  than  what  was 
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paid  for  it'?— (^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  continue  and  say 
that  in  course  of  time  the  Moonlighters  had  been  recruited 
by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different  from  those  con- 
templated by  the  originators  of  the  system  ? — (A.)  I  stated 
that,  and  I  believe  it  was  true." 

I  ask  who  were  the  originators  of  the  system,  and  what  was 
the  system  ?  Where,  again,  I  cannot  help  repeating,  is  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  theory  of  secret  societies  ? 

(Q.)  "Who  were  the  originators  of  the  system? — (A.) 
Those  people  who  went  out  for  the  checking  of  the  taking 
of  evicted  farms.  (Q.)  Very  good ;  and  who  were  the  new 
recruits  ? — (A.)  All  the  bad  characters  in  the  locality. 
(Q.)  Then  the  first  originators  were  men  who  wished  to 
put  down  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  ? — (A.)  The  first 
originators  were  men  who  did  not  want  to  rob,  or  steal,  or 
do  anything  else  but  simply  to  check  the  evictions,  and  if 
you  want  my  opinion  about  evicted  farms,  I  will  tell  you." 

Who  were  they  ?  "Who  do  these  represent  but  the  Land 
League  ?  That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  exaggerating 
what  this  moonlighting  meant,  taking  evidence  again  (as  I  have 
endeavoured,  almost  without  exception,  to  do)  from  the  wit- 
ness* called  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  let  me  show  you 
what  moonlighting  meant  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Harrington. 

(Q.)  "Do  you  remember  any  serious  crime  which 
occurred  there ? — (A.)  No;  I  recollect.no  serious  crime. 
Mere  moonlighting  was  a  far  more  serious  crime  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface,  because  the  people  in  my 
neighbourhood,  where  moonlighting  took  place,  lived  in 
terror  of  their  lives.  They  could  not  rest  by  day,  and  they 
could  not  sleep  by  night.  We  had  some  moonlighting  in 
the  district— raids  for  guns,  for  arms." 

This  is  my  friend's  witness,  who  knew  what  was  going  on 
at  this  time.  It  cannot  be  said  we  have  exaggerated  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  we  are  told  that  throughout  this  country, 
on  these  hillsides,  whether  the  people  were  prosperous  or  whether 
they  were  in  poverty,  there  were  men  who,  according  to  this 
language,  could  not  rest  by  day  and  could  not  sleep  by  night. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things  which  was  brought  about  by 
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no  accidental  circumstances  in  the  locality.  This  does  not 
represent  the  old  days  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis's  history  of  local 
causes  producing  local  disturbances.  This  was  general.  The 
moonlighting  that  was  going  on  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
state  of  things  that  was  existing  in  Ireland  at  this  time ;  and  I 
say,  where  the  Land  League  was  there  was  this  moonlighting. 
This  reverend  gentleman  tells  your  Lordships  how  the  horrors 
of  it,  which  were  continuous  during  the  time  that  any  man  was 
in  danger,  were  affecting  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  those 
horrors  affected  it  as,  say,  under  the  very  protection  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Land  League,  governed  and  ruled 
by  many  of  those  who  are  now  respondents  before  you. 

I  am  desirous  that  your  Lordships  should  understand  that 
moonlighting,  at  one  time  and  under  some  conditions  of  things, 
did  receive  condemnation.  But  whilst  it  was  going  on,  and 
whilst  it  was  proceeding  and  having  the  effect  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harrington  tells  you  of,  we  can  find  no  denunciation  of 
the  moonlighting  where  it  exists  within  the  original  system — 
that  is,  the  raid  for  arms  or  the  attack  by  night,  to  cow  and 
intimidate,  which,  of  course,  means  physical  intimidation 
and  physical  cowing. 

But  we  have  it  that  there  was  denunciation  by  one  speaker 
at  Castleisland.  It  was  a  little  late,  but  there  was  one  speaker, 
namely,  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think  full  justice  must  be  given  to  the 
extent  to  which  that  speech  went.  Mr.  Davitt  has  referred  to 
it  because  he  put  it  in  evidence  when  Inspector  Davis  was 
cross-examined.     Inspector  Davis  says — 

"Well,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  denunciation  of 
crime  until  Mr.  Davitt  went  down  to  Castleisland." 

Then  Mr.  Davitt  put  to  the  witness  a  speech  from  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal "  of  the  22nd  February,  1886.  It  has 
been  read,  and  as  you  would  read  it,  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  very 
severely  of  the  moonlighter.     He  says — 

"  If  my   own  brother   were    brought  before  me  and 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity" 

(that  is  the  dealing  with  and  maiming  of  poor  helpless  beasts), 

"  I  would  take  a  pleasure  in  flogging  him  at  a  cart  tail 
before  flinging  him  into  prison,  as  a  creature  unfit  to  walk 
abroad  among  men,  a  libel  upon  the  name  and  features  of 
24 
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our  common  manhood.  I  want  you  to  look  beyond  the 
confines  of  your  own  country,  and  consider  the  con- 
sequences which  your  acts  will  entail  upon  the  cause  of 
your  fatherland,  and  I  demand  of  you  the  cessation  of  all 
proceedings  which  afford  lO  our  enemies  the  only  argu- 
ments with  which  they  can  hope  to  combat  our  just 
demands  for  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  Castle  rule. 
But  apart  altogether  from  political  considerations,  I 
demand  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Irishmen  of  all  parties 
and  all  countries,  to  stamp  out  those  abominable  outrages 
which  tend  to  degrade  the  Irish  character  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind.  Now  this  custom  of  moonlighting,  which 
may  have  been  originally  resorted  to  with  no  intention  to 
do  harm  " 

(that  is  the  original  system,  I  presume), 

"  but  out  of  that  devil-may-care  feeling  peculiar  to  many 
districts  in  Ireland,  sooner  or  later  degenerated  into  acts 
and  proceedings  which  I  am  sure,  if  they  were  only 
thought  of  in  the  beginning,  would  have  prompted  other 
and  better  proceedings  and  a  different  line  of  action  to 
the  young  men  who  had  participated  in  them." 

You  will  forgive  me  for  not  reading  on  for  the  moment. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  a  trace  there  that  Mr.  Davitt  is  dealing 
with  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  moonlighting 
system.  I  have  had  no  reason  perhaps  for  being  careful,  but  I 
have  abstained  up  to  this  point  (although  I  have  made  some 
reference  to  newspapers)  from  suggesting,  and  I  have  abstained 
from  supposing,  that  everything  has  not  been  put  before  you 
by  counsel  and  others  with  the  full  intention  of  giving  your 
Lordships  full  information,  but  I  have  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  this  :  I  have  read  down  to  the  words  "  partici- 
pated in  them."  Mr.  Davitt  is  reading  a  speech  in  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal."  We  have  the  copy  of  the  "  Freeman's 
Journal."  Now  will  you  allow  me  to  read  to  you  the  sentence 
that  occurs  after  the  word  "  them,"  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  report  Mr.  Davitt  read  ?  Having  traced  out  what  it  had 
been,  and  then  said,  apparently,  that  there  had  been  some 
change,  in  the  speech  Mr.  Davitt  really  delivered  these  words 
appear,  coming  in  after  the  word  "  them." 

"Now  it  has   degenerated    into    common   theft   and 
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cattle-lifting.  Why,  I  do  not  know  among  the  scum  of 
unadorned  scoundrelism  in  human  nature  a  creature  so 
vile  and  contemptible  as  the  man  who  will  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  burglar  and  the  cut-purse  under  the  guise 
of  patriotism.  Why,  the  devil  putting  on  the  cassock  of 
the  priest  is  respectable  ruffianism  or  villainy  in  comparison 
with  the  man  who  will  go  about  to  plunder  and  raid  under 
the  pretence  that  he  is  putting  down  land-grabbing  and 
fighting  against  landlordism." 

Now  the  whole  of  that  was  left  out  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  it 
was  after  this  paragraph  that  the  words  come  which  he  has 
read — 

"  I  ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out 
this  sort  of  thing." 

That  is,  the  plundering  that  is  mentioned  in  this  paragraph, 
which,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  was  left  out.  Some  one 
may  have  supplied  Mr.  Davitt  with  the  report,  but,  by  some 
unaccountable  means,  the  whole  of  this  is  left  out,  and  the 
condemnation  which  appears,  "  I  ask  you  to  stamp  out  this 
sort  of  thing,"  is  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  apply  to  the  previous 
sentence  with  respect  to  land-grabbing  instead  of  applying  to 
the  plundering,  which  is  the  immediate  context  in  the  speech. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  There  is  the  paragraph,  and  here  is 
the  "  Freeman's  Journal."     And  now  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds — 

"  I  ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out 
this  sort  of  thing," 

which  is  the  plundering  and  the  degradation  of  the  original 
moonlighting  down  to  the  level  of  the  plundering,  and  that  is 
what  Mr.  Davitt  asks  them,  these  men  and  women  of  Kerry,"  to 
stay,  without,  as  I  read  itj  extending  it  to  all  the  general  system 
of  moonlighting  which  was  cowing  people,  and  reducing  them 
into  this  misery  which  Mr.  Harrington  speaks  of  I  wish  this 
little  incident  had  not  occurred.  I  hope  some  explanation 
may  be  given. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt)  I  shall  make  no  comment  upon  Sir 
Henry  James'  remarks.  I  shall  simply  ask  your  Lordships  to 
read  the  whole  of  the  speech  or  to  look  at  the  whole  of  the 
speech. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.     You  were 
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reading  from  something.     Do  you  happen  to  have  the  thing 
from  which  you  were  reading  ? 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt)  I  think  I  had  the  report  in  the  "  Freeman  " 
in  my  hand,  and  from  that  I  read.  At  any  rate,  I  referred  the 
other  side  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  and  I  think  I  also  drew  the 
witness's  attention  to  the  date  of  the  paper. 

{Sir  II.  James.)  Oh,  certainly. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  for  some  cause  or  other  a  passage  was  left  out.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  if  you  had  the  thing  from  which  you  were  reading  it 
might  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt?)  I  have  not  the  evidence  here  before  me. 
I  do  not  know  what  information  I  gave  to  your  Lordships  at 
the  time ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to  shirk  anything  in  the 
speech.     That  has  not  been  my  conduct  in  this  investigation. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  say  nothing.  It  is  possible  an  explan- 
ation may  be  given.  Of  course  the  date  of  the  paper  we  know. 
We  were  aware  of  that.  But  if  Mr.  Davitt  had  read  from  the 
paper  and  given  it  to  us,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Davitt  we,  as 
counsel,  should  have  assumed  any  one  who  had  read  from  the 
paper  would  have  read  the  whole  of  what  was  material.  It  is 
by  accident  that  we  have  checked  this,  and  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  it.  If  Mr.  Davitt  had  got  up  and  said,  "  I  am 
reading  from  the  '  Freeman's  Journal,' "  I  think  your  Lordships 
and  counsel  would  assume  he  was  reading  the  "Freeman's 
Journal "  as  it  appeared. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt^  I  did  not  read  the  whole  of  the  speech. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  if  Mr. 
Davitt  had  commenced  at  one  point,  and  had  finished  at  one 
point;  but  the  effect  produced  in  the  mind  of  every  one  is 
different  from  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  factj 
because  without  asterisk  or  aught  else  there  is  a  cessation  at 
the  word  "  them,"  and  retaking  up  at  the  words  "  I  ask  you, 
men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out  this  sort  of  thing," 
and  leaving  out  that  paragraph  which  changes  the  whole  sense 
of  the  mattter.  I  cannot  leave  this  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's  with 
the  assertion  that  it  is  a  negative  speech.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
worse  than  a  negative  speech,  because  Mr.  Davitt's  condemna- 
tion is  confined,  first,  to  the  maiming  of  cattle,  which  he  has 
condemned  before ;  and,  secondly,  not  to  moonlighting,  which 
cows  and  intimidates,  but  to  the  moonlighting  of  a  class  which 
is  the  class  of  robbery,  which,  of  course,  no  one  thought  the 
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Land  League  was  supporting.  Now,  reading  Mr.  Davitt's 
speech  as  it  was  made,  and  as  it  is  reported  in  the  "  Freeman," 
it  is,  as  I  again  say  to  your  Lordships,  a  condemnation  of  that 
which  even  the  Reverend  Patrick  O'Connor  might  condemn, 
the  men  who  stole,  the  men  who  were  burglars  and  not 
moonlighters.  Those  were  men  whose  private  ends  were 
considered  by  themselves  as  paramount  to  what  the  Land 
League  would  call  patriotic  action ;  the  Land  Leaguers  were 
willing  and  Mr.  Davitt  was  willing  to  condemn  the  man  who 
put  money  into  his  pocket  instead  of  carrying  out  the  edicts  of 
the  League. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  without  comment,  for  the 
matter  speaks  for  itself,  to  call  attention  to  this  speech,  and- 
now  what  was  the  denunciation  that  we  find  of  this  moon- 
lighting, as  given  by  the  specimen — the  best  example,  I 
presume,  that  could  have  been  given — by  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

In  this  respect  I  will  call  attention  to  a  denunciation  of  a 
certain  class,  and  that  is  a  denunciation  which  can  be  sincere. 

"  The  secretary  read  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Nawd,  and  passed  nem.  con.  : 
'That  we  offer  to  Messrs.  James,  John,  and  Charles 
Newman,  and  J.  Kenny,  of  Cloomallagh,  members  of  this 
branch,  the  expression  of  our  sorrow  for  the  injuries  they 
sustained  in  the  murderous  assault  committed  on  them  in 
this  town  on  the  nth  inst,  and  we  hope  that  the 
authorities  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  to  punish- 
ment the  perpetrators  of  this  disgraceful  outrage.' " 

I  think  the  right  term  to  apply  to  that  resolution  is  that  it 
is  a  mean  resolution.  Here  at  this  time  there  was  defiance 
of  the  authorities ;  there  was  no  appeal  to  them  to  punish 
the  moonlighters ;  but  this  offence  is  an  offence  against  the 
members  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  is  not  a  moonlighting 
affray,  because,  if  you  will  read  on,  you  will  see  that  that  was 
an  assault  arising  from  jealousy  as  to  a  farm,  and  there  was 
a  row,  and  that  being  so,  and  the  people  assaulted  being 
members  of  the  branch,  then  to  the  authorities  application  can 
be  made  for  the  defence  of  those  men  and  for  the  punishment 
of  the  offenders.  Can  you  find  any  such  resolution  where  the 
offence  had  been  committed  by  moonlighters  against  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  branch  ? 
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Then  I  refer  to  an  instance  of  another  class,  in  which  you 
will  find,  I  admit,  denunciation. 

"  That  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
League  are  opposed  to  the  commission  of  outrages  ;  that 
they  are  convinced  that  no  member  of  the  League  would 
countenance  or  connive  at  the  crimes  of  rick-burning  or 
cattle-maiming  " 

(those  two  are  picked  out,  and  your  Lordships  will  see 
why) — 

"  as  they  are  well  aware  that  the  owners  of  property  so 
injured  or  destroyed  are  always  most  liberally  compensated 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers." 

Again,  I  say  that  is  another  mean  resolution.  We  object 
to  the  two  outrages,  burning  ricks  and  cattle-maiming.  There 
is  an  absolute  value  which  you  can  appraise  to  the  rick  and  to 
the  cattle,  therefore  as  you  will  have  to  pay  for  them,  do  not 
commit  these  outrages.  This  is  worse  than  "  Do  not  nail  his 
ears  to  the  post."  What  was  said  about  the  other  outrages 
which  may  bring  misery  to  the  man  ?  You  may  place  him  in 
that  state  of  terror  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  describes ;  no 
money  is  paid  for  that — comparatively  little,  if  any — unless  the 
man  is  absolutely  wounded  ;  but  here,  in  respect  to  this 
property,  here  is  absolute  payment  falling  upon  the  ratepayers, 
therefore  do  not  commit  that  kind  of  crime. 

My  Lords,  in  passing  to  a  particular  matter  rather  than  more 
general  principles,  I  would,  in  calling  attention  to  the  denuncia- 
tions of  crime,  again  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Harrington.  He  lived  in  Kerry,  and,  as  we  know,  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  crime  in  the  surrounding  districts,  but  the  only 
murder  denounced  by  him  was  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  and 
the  question  was  put  by  my  learned  friend,  "  Then  why  did 
you  denounce  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  when  there  was  crime 
going  on  near  Castleisland  ?  "  Of  course  the  reason  would  be 
obvious,  the  Phcenix  Park  murder  was  committed  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  and  had  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  attention ;  but  where  the  local  influence  could  be  felt  no 
such  denunciation  is  brought  to  bear.  Exactfy  the  same 
observation  arises  upon  the  evidence  given  by  Daniel  Ryan, 
and  there  we  have  another  instance  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murder  only.      "  You  passed  a  resolution  con- 
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demning  the  Phoenix  Park  murder."  Then  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  negative  work  in  his  own  district.  There  was  a 
communication  from  the  Buttevant  Land  League,  who  had 
passed  a  resolution — 

"  offering  a  reward  to  any  person  who  would  bring  to 
prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  near  that  town, 
and  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  Cork  Land  League  upon  the  subject." 

And  you  will  find  in  the  "  Cork  Daily  Herald  "  that  this 
action  is  taken  upon  it : — 

"  He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer 
that  they  ought  to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own 
police  work.  {Mr.  jRyan.)  Certainly ;  what  have  we  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

That  was  the  witness,  and  so  it  passed  that  there  should 
not  be  any  deahng  with  the  action.  The  results  I  have  just 
read  may  be  compared  with  the  calling  upon  the  authorities  to 
assist  when  members  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  were 
assaulted.  The  Government  is  left  to  do  its  own  police  work 
if  the  outrage  be  of  the  character  of  a  moonlighter's  work. 
The  police  authorities  are  begged  to  do  it  if  the  members  of 
the  League  are  assaulted  under  different  conditions  and 
different  circumstances. 

Now  in  Mr.  Edward  Harrington's  evidence,  the  President 
said,  "  Will  you  bear  in  mind  the  questions  I  have  put,  Mr. 
Reid,  whether  there  is  any  action  of  the  central  body  condemn- 
ing these  things  which  the  witness  in  his  own  interest  says 
he  condemned?"  and  Mr.  Reid  replied,  /'Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington  will  be  called.''  "Very  well,"  your  Lordship  said. 
In  pursuance  of  that  undertaking  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington 
was  called,  and  we  have  his  evidence.  Mr.  Reid  remarks 
upon  the  instances  he  adduced,  "  Human  nature  is  such 
that  the  probability  is  that  I  put  forward  the  best  I  had  got ; " 
and  the  summary  of  their  contents  can  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Harrington  : — 

"  There  are  two  produced  in  1884,  April  the  3rd  and 
4th,  Ijoth  directed  against  the  practice  of  intimidating 
persons  in  voting  for  poor  law  guardians  ? — (A.)  Yes,  there 
are  several  other  letters  in  the  letter  book   upon  that. 
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(Q.)  I  can  only  deal  with  what  has  been  produced.  In 
July  1885  I  find  a  boycotting  notice  about  labourers. 
Then  on  September  28th,  the  next  one  I  find  is  one  which 
deals  with  an  irregular  proceeding  against  Alderman 
Smith,  which,  of  course,  is  quite  consistent  with  regular 
proceedings,  not  being  condemned  by  the  League? — (A.) 
The  letter  is  not  consistent  with  that.  My  condemnation 
of  the  League  was  for  an  endeavour  to  boycott  Alderman 
Smith  in  it.  (Q.)  If  you  were  desirous  to  put  down  these 
outrages,  how  comes  it  there  are  no  resolutions  to  be 
found  in  your  books  prior  to  1884  ?" 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  is  one  denunciation  and  one  only, 
that  I  can  find ;  on  the  1 7th  July,  1885.  I  know  that,  of  course, 
at  that  time  there  was  an  approach  to  the  general  election,  and 
you  will  see  political  events  controlled  the  action  of  the  National 
League.  I  find  the  first  and  only  one,  I  think,  that  can  be 
found,  on  that  date — 

"  Boycotting  notices,  or  anything  that  might  lead  to 
outrage,  cannot  be  other  than  the  work  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Irish  National  cause." 

How  far  that  was  published,  I  know  not.  It  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  T.  Ryan.  Then  the  next  is  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  a  letter  in  relation  to  Alderman  Smith's  expulsion 
from  a  branch  of  the  League  which  Mr.  Harrington  calls 
boycotting ;  but  this  is  only  an  objection  to  boycotting  in  the 
League  and  by  the  League. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  contrast  between  the  action  of  the  League 
at  this  time  and  that  which  occurs  immediately  after  the  new 
condition  of  things  existed,  and  it  ought,  probably,  now  to  be 
noticed.  Forgive  me  if  I  do  mention  a  political  matter  for  one 
moment.  It  is  matter  of  history.  As  your  Lordships  will  be 
aware,  a  new  state  of  things,  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell,  existed  in 
January  1886.  In  the  last  days  of  January  1886  there  was  a 
change  in  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  became 
the  ardent  supporters  of  the  new  Government.  What  was  done 
then,  when  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  by 
the  English  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time,  that  no 
outrage  should  exist  ?  For  the  first  time  action  is  taken,  and 
there  occurs  this .  letter  of  the  5th  February,  1886,  to  Mr. 
MacMahon,  of  Firies  : — 
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"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  organising  committee  of 
the  National  League,  I  laid  before  them  the  application 
on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant  Cornelius  Murphy.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  organising  committee  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  refuse  a  grant,  owing  to  the  very  dis- 
turbed and  lawless  state  of  Kerry  at  the  present  time. 
The  committee  decided  upon  sending  no  grants  to  those 
districts  where  continual  disturbance  has  been  kept  up. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  they  believe  the 
branch  of  the  National  League  is  in  any  way  associated 
with  lawless  outrages,  but  they  wish  to  save  the  general 
organisation  from  even  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to 
places  were  outrages  of  this  kind  have  been  occurring; 
and  they  regard  the  course  as  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
character  of  the  organisation  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
directed  me  to  communicate  their  views  to  the  secretaries 
who  have  made  application." 

I  repeat  that  date,  the  5th  February,  1886.  Can  you  find 
any  trace  of  any  similar  resolution  being  arrived  at  during  the 
year  1880  or  r88i  ?  Can  you  find  any  trace  of  it  until  the  5th 
February,  1886,  when  it  is  said  that  the  national  organisation 
wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds 
to  places  where  outrages  of  this  kind  had  been  committed  ?  If 
that  had  been  done  before  there  would,  of  course,  have  been 
no  sending  funds  to  places  where  outrages  had  been  committed  ; 
that  would  have  shown,  at  least,  that  the  League  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  outrages.  Bat  this  course,  which  was  deemed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  National  League  to  be  efficacious  in 
February  1886,  and  which  they  think  will  stop  outrage,  was 
never  taken  until  that  date,  and  then  what  is  the  reason  given 
for  it?  Not  that  we  do  it  because  it  will  stop  outrage,  but 
because  the  organisation  must  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
sending  funds  to  these  districts.  My  Lords,  we  know  exactly 
what  that  meant  in  February  1886  ;  as  you  will  find  in  America 
a  new  state  of  things  came  into  operation  at  that  time,  so  a  new 
state  of  things  had  to  be  brought  into  existence  and  was 
brought  into  existence  in  order  to  meet  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land. You  have  in  evidence — I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
referred  to,  very  conspicuously  at  least — the  minute-books  of 
the  National  League.  I  do  not  think  they  are  even  with  the 
officer  of  the  court,  but  my  observation  upon  them  is,  and  I 
24* 
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would  ask  you  to  refer  to  them,  because  of  course  they  must 
be  under  your  Lordships'  control,  that  you  will  find  in  those 
books  no  denunciations  of  crime  whatever,  no  resolutions 
passed  in  order  to  carry  out  any  policy  that  would  bring  crime 
to  an  end.  They  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  I 
would  ask  you  to  mark  that  date  when  Mr.  Harrington  or  the 
committee  became  so  sensitive  that  they  cannot  rest  under  the 
suspicion  for  a  moment  of  sending  money  to  a  place  where 
outrage  exists.  That,  up  to  that  time,  was  not  the  policy  of 
the  old  Land  League,  and  up  to  that  time  no  such  resolution 
appears  in  the  books  of  the  National  League,  it  having  come 
into  existence  in  the  autumn  of  1882.  Mr.  Edward  Harrington 
said  that  many  branches  were  dissolved  on  account  of  boycott- 
ing, but  we  find  no  such  proof  of  any  dissolution  of  the 
branches  of  the  Land  League  prior  to  1886,  except  that 
instance  which  I  gave  of  Father  O'Donovan  dissolving  his 
branch,  which  I  think  is  unique,  at  least  on  such  a  ground.  I 
come  to  other  matters  which  are  cognate.  You  have  been  told 
of  the  denunciations  which  were  to  be  found  in  certain  organs 
of  the  press.  As  to  the  leading  ones,  namely,  "  United  Ire- 
land "  and  the  "  Irishman,"  of  course,  no  denunciations  can  be 
found.  You  had  it  suggested  that  the  "  Cork  Herald "  had 
been  denouncing  outrage,  and  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid 
produced  extracts  in  a  printed  form  from  the  "  Cork  Herald." 
Attention  was  directed  to  one  or  two,  and  we  asked  for  an 
opportunity  of  comparison,  and  when  they  were  compared  it 
was  found  that  those  extracts  had  been  mangled  so  that  the 
sense  of  them  had  not  been  conveyed  to  your  Lordships.  It 
will  be  repetition,  but  may  I  ask  you  to  see  how  these 
documents — I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion — had  been 
intentionally  dealt  with,  so  as  to  produce  a  wrong  effect  on 
your  Lordships'  mind  ?  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  the 
document  put  in  by  Mr.  Reid,  the  words  appeared  in  this 
way : — 

"Mr.  O'Connor  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  Buttevant  Land  League 
had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any  person 
who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  near  that  town." 

There  the  extract  stopped,  and  then  these  words  were 
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found  almost  immediately  following  in  the  "  Cork  Herald," 
with  not  even  a  full  stop  : — 

"  And  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  Cork  Land  League  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that  they 
ought  to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police 
work.  {Mr.  Hyatt.)  Certainly,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
it?" 

That  is  all  cut  out — and  one  half  of  the  sentence  only  is 
given  to  you.  Then  in  the  next  example  comes  another 
extract : — 

"  Mr.  Riordan  said,  '  We  have  over  and  over  again 
formed  resolutions  condemning  outrages  ;  they  are  wrong 
in  a  moral  sense.'  " 

That  is  given  as  the  expression  of  a  meeting  at  Mill  Street, 
but  what  did  appear  was — 

"  Mr.  Corkery  said  he  .  .  .,saw  Guerin,  who  said  he 
had  been  questioned  by  the  police  as  to  who  were  the 
members  of  the  armed  party  of  the  previous  night.  {Mr. 
(y Sullivan.)  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  League? 
■Certainly  it  was  not  we  who  fired  the  shots.  {Several 
members.)  No,  no.  {The  Chairman.)  We  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  outrage  (hear,  hear).  {Mr.  Riordan.) 
We  [have]  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  con- 
demning outrages  which  get  people  arrested.  Besides, 
they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense." 

All  that  is  cut  out,  and  so  it  proceeded  paragraph  after 
paragraph.     Take  this  instance  :  Mr.  Reid's  paper  showed— 

"That  we  take  this  opportunity  of  disclaiming  and 
discountenancing  outrages  of  any  kind." 

There  should  have  been  a  comma  there,  but  the  sentence 
was  made  to  stop  before  these  words  : — 

"  As  we  find  the  parishioners  had  to  pay  very  heavily 
for  supposed  outrages  and  burnings." 

That  is  excised.  The  same  observation  occurs  on  the 
words — 
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"  That  we,  the  executive  of  this  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  condemn  on  our  part  the  outrages  to  property 
committed  in  this  district  within  the  past  week.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  strongly  of 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  any  person  committing  such 
outrages." 

There  the  proposed  extract  stopped,  but  the  sentence  runs 
on — 

"As  the  poor,  struggling,  rack-rented  farmers  would 
have  to  pay  heavily  for  them." 

Those  words  are  struck  out,  and  your  Lordship  does  not 
see  them. 

I  could  give  you  many  examples  from  these  pages.  There 
is  one  specially  which  appears  in  Mr.  Reid's  copy,  thus  : — 

"  Under  that  Government  the  people  were  not  getting 
anything  better ;  they  were  only  getting  mad.  He  who 
committed  a  crime  at  present  injured  the  cause  of  the 
country." 

That  appears  in  Mr.  Reid's  copy  with  these  words : — 

"  These  men  had  sinned  gravely,  and  they  had  to 
answer  for  it.  It  made  one's  blood  freeze  in  his  veins, 
and  it  called  up  the  words,  '  God  may  forgive  these 
crimes,  but  man  cannot.' " 

That  would  look  as  if  it  appeared  to  refer  to  general  crime, 
but  what  does  appear  is — 

"  The  chairman  in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred 
to  the  dreadful  tragedies  now  being  enacted  in  Dublin. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  say  a  word  to  increase  the 
gloom  that  was  hanging  over  the  unfortunate  families  of 
the  men  who  were  condemned  to  death,  or  the  still  more 
unfortunate  families  of  Carey  the  informer  and  his  fellows. 
These  men  had  sinned  gravely,  and  they  had  to  answer 
for  it,  it  made  one's  blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and  it 
called  up  the  words  "  God  may  forgive  these  crimes,  but 
man  cannot.'  " 

And  the  whole  of  that  is  left  out.  My  Lords,  I  hope  the 
witness  Mr.  Thomas  Harrington  is  wrong  when  he  said  that 
this  compilation  was  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  Healy. 
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Another  collection  of  denunciations  was  put  in  evidence 
of  what  is  called  Mr.  Sullivan's  pamphlet.  It  is  published  in 
the  year  1888,  and  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  denunciations 
of  outrage,  I  suppose  stating,  as  well  as  the  writer  or  relater 
could,  the  denunciations  which  occurred.  But  in  its  analysis 
it  is  rather  remarkable.  It  commences  with  the  "  Instructions 
to  the  organisers  "  of  December  1880,  the  document  I  have 
described  more  than  once  as  a  pernicious  document,  that 
denounced  only  the  maiming  of  cattle  and  threatening  letters. 
Then  there  is  part  of  a  manifesto  of  the  Irish  M.P.'s  on 
February  5th,  1881,  sent  by  the  Members  of  Parliament. 
That  was  not  a  denunciation  of  crime  in  the  sense  we  are 
dealing  with.  Then  we  have  some  alleged  denunciations  of 
crime,  and  we  have  singularly  enough,  as  a  denunciation  of 
crime,  Mr.  Parnell's  speech  at  New  Ross,  Mr.  Harris's  par- 
tridge speech,  about  shooting  landlords  as  partridges,  and  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  at  Kildare,  appealing  to  the  young  men. 
There  are  observations  made  by  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  as  many  as  forty-four,  I  think,  but 
there  is  only  one  resolution  by  any  branch  of  the  Land  League 
set  out,  and  that  happens  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  Knockanure 
Branch  of  the  Land  League  under  date  of  November  26th, 
1887.  That  is  the  result  of  the  industry  of  the  editor  of  this 
collection ;  he  finds  only  one  resolution  that  he  can  put  before 
the  public,  and  that  is  dated  in  the  year  1887. 

Then  there  is  one  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  at  Dublin  on 
October  26th,  1880,  commencing  with  these  words: — 

"  Up  to  this  time  I  have  always  deliberately  abstained 
from  joining  in  the  howl  of  denunciation  of  so-called 
agrarian  crimes  and  outrages,  because  I  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  ruffianism  of  the  London  press,  which  sought 
to  represent  this  country  as  soaked  with  blood  and  crowded 
with  murderers." 

It  is  true  that  in  that  speech  we  have  some  words  that 
suggest  denunciation  of  crime ;  but  then  in  that  speech  occur 
these  words  :  it  says — 

'  "  And  just  in  concluding  on  this  point,  I  would  say 
once  for  all,  with  regard  to  assassination,  that  whatever 
excuse  there  was  in  part  which  palliated  that  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  people — and  we  all  know  there  was  a 
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very  great  excuse — we  all  know  the  assassinations  in  past 
days  were  the  result  of  intolerable  oppression,  which  the 
people  had  no  prospect  of  ridding  themselves  of,  or  of 
defending  themselves  against." 

(And  then  he  proceeds  about  the  Fenians.) 

"  But  now,  when  the  Irish  League  has  laid  before  the 
Irish  people  the  policy  by  which,  without  resorting  to  such 
desperate  courses,  they  can  protect  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  children,  I  think  that  all  excuse  is  taken  away  from 
this  crime." 

I  would  ask  you  to  read  that  Dublin  speech  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Dillon's  other  speeches  that  he  has  made  to  the 
young  men. 

Then  there  are  three  short  extracts  from  Mr.  Parnell's 
speeches  made  in  the  year  1879,  before  Mr.  Parnell  visited 
America,  and  a  short  portion  of  a  speech  at  Tipperary, 
speaking  of  manufactured  outrages.  I  think  it  right  to  say 
that  there  is  one  speech,  and  only  one,  which  if  taken  as  a 
whole  can  be  called  a  denunciation.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  at  Wexford,  which  does  appear  to  condemn 
outrage.  I  can  only  say  as  to  that  speech  that  I  am  not 
assuming  that  it  is  given  in  its  integrity,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  in  any  paper.  It  is  without  any  heading 
except  this  :  "At  Wexford,  May  1881 ;"  and  while  I  think  one 
cannot  read  it  other  than  as  denunciation  of  crime,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  it,  and  we  do  not  know  its 
context.  And,  after  what  has  occurred,  I  cannot  say  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  being  bound  by  what  is  placed  before  us 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  checking  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.  I  will  give  you  a  reason  why  I  am  not 
disposed  to  accept  without  inquiry  every  extract  that  is  here. 
There  is  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Sexton  at  Drogheda,  on  the 
24th  October,  1880.  The  words  of  Mr.  Sexton's  .speech,  as 
given,  stop  at  the  words,  "  moral  teachers  who  have  been  most 
to  blame."    Then  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gilhooly,  breaks  in — 

"  It  primarily  rests  on  the  Government  who  tolerate 
such  a  system.  Let  the  Government  give  us  a  good  Land 
Bill,  and  we  will  have  no  outrages." 

Some  observations  of  the  chairman  were  given  in  the  extract 
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of  this  pamphlet  in  company  with  Mr.  Sexton's  speech,  but 
those  words  are  left  out. 

The  people  who  read  this  pamphlet  would  know  nothing 
about  the  details  of  the  speeches.  We  have  certainly  the 
words  picked  out — words  appearing  by  themselves  without  the 
continuous  writing  to  be  of  peaceful  character.  No  one  has 
thought  to  put  in  these  speeches  such  as  those  by  Mr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Dillon  in  their  entirety  as  speeches  of  denunciation, 
for  they  were  speeches  of  incitement. 

In  the  preface,  too,  I  see  this  pamphlet  is  dated  August 
1 888.  There  is  a  rule  of  law  generally  laid  down  that  you 
cannot  give  evidence  of  matters  that  occnx  J>ost  litem  motam.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  would  care  to  apply  that  rule  to 
the  condition  of  things  we  are  under  now,  but  this  publication 
took  place  after  the  Act  creating  this  Commission  came  into 
existence. 

I  have  led  up  to  the  point,  the  absence  of  denunciation  by 
persons  in  authority  who  could  have  stayed  the  crime.  May  I 
point  to  the  evidence  where  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John 
Molony,  has  his  attention  attracted  to  some  boycotting ;  that 
of  a  man  who  had  shoed  horses  for  a  man  named  Birming- 
ham ? 

{Q.)  "  Because  he  had  shoed  horses  for  Birmingham 
he  was  boycotted? — {A.)  No;  whatever  attempt  was 
made  to  boycott  him  was  made  by  what  I  call  the  black- 
guards of  the  place.  I  do  not  think  the  respectable  people 
took  any  part  in  it.  {Q.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
would  ask  the  committee  to  condemn  it? — (A.)  I  said  I 
would  speak  to  the  committee  about  it.  {Q.)  Would  your 
committee  have  power  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  you 
have  called  the  blackguards  doing  it  or  not  as  they  liked  ? 
— r(^.)  I  do  not  think  they  would.  {Q.)  Speaking  in  your 
position  as  a  parish  priest,  it  was  the  only  engine  you 
could  suggest  by  which  the  boycotting  could  be  stopped  ? 
—{A.)  Well,  I  believe  so." 

Now  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
Mr.  Sullivan's  book  no  condemnation  by  the  committees  of  the 
Land  League,  the  engine  by  which  these  outrages  might  have 
Tjeen  stayed.  We  have  had  many  witnesses  called  before  you. 
But  whilst  at  the  disposal  of  my  learned  friends  were  all  the 
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existing  secretaries  or  past  secretaries  of  the  League,  they 
have  produced  no  books  containing  resolutions  showing  any 
denunciation  of  crime  prior  to  December  1885.  The.  only 
earlier  book  from  the  county  of  Galway  is  a  Land  League 
book  from  a  branch  at  Belclare,  which  "never  boycotted 
anybody."  I  am  taking  the  disturbed  counties.  There  is  no 
National  League  book  produced  before  December  1885  for 
the  whole  county  of  Galway.  Then  we  have,  as  to  Mayo, 
no  Land  League  books  produced  from  the  whole  of  the 
county,  except  one  from  Ballyhaunis,  containing  two  resolu- 
tions, and  one  from  Addergoole,  which  had  the  pages  torn  out. 
Of  the  National  League  books  from  Mayo  there  are  none 
before  December  1885,  except  one  from  Glencastle,  beginning 
October  1885,  and  in  all  these  books,  such  as  they  are,  there 
is  no  resolution  denouncing  outrage. 

As  to  the  county  of  Kerry  there  are  no  Land  League  books 
produced  at  all,  except  one  book  from  Killarney  and  an  in- 
complete list  of  members  from  Causeway.  From  Abbeydorney, 
Knocknagoshill,  Tralee,  and  other  places  there  are  no  Land 
League  books,  and  in  these  books  of  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League  there  are  no  denunciations  of  crime  up  to  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  except  the  one  at  Knocknagoshill, 
denouncing  persons  who  stole  meat. 

Then  Cork  occupies  a  somewhat  conspicuous  position, 
because  from  Cork  we  have  no  book  of  any  kind  produced, 
except  one  from  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  which,  he  said,  con- 
tained entries  of  matters  of  personal  expenditure. 

My  Lords,  I  have  pointed  out  the  absence  of  denunciation 
as  a  method  by  which  sympathy  with  crime  was  shown.  I 
will  keep  within  the  sequence  of  events  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  but  I  think  I  should  allude  to  one  matter  by  means  of 
which  sympathy  has  been  shown  in  different  places  and  under 
different  conditions.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  on 
September  i8th,  1867,  a  foul  murder  was  committed  in  Man- 
chester. The  details  of  that  crime  have  not  been  proved  in 
evidence.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  been  entitled 
to  have  proved  them.  But  it  stands,  as  it  must  stand,  that  a 
man  who  had  committed  no  fault  against  any  one  was  recklessly 
shot  by  men  who  were  firing,  it  may  be  without  taking  aim  at 
him,  for  the  purpose,  let  the  result  be  what  it  would,  that  the 
shot  should  take  effect.  Those  men,  bearing  the  names  of 
Allen,   Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  have  been   held  up  as  heroes. 
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whose  examples  should  be  imitated.  I  can  find  no  word  of 
condemnation  of  their  crime,  no  word  of  sympathy  with  their 
victim.  It  is  another  instance  where  the  homage  of  this  new 
faith  has  been  afforded  to  the  assassin,  and  execration  only 
for  the  victim  or  his  captor  or  his  judge. 

I  have  to  read  a  speech,  and  I  presume  a  well-considered 
speech,  by  Mr  Davitt,  which  was  delivered  on  the  29th 
November,  1885.  It  was  made  when  unveiling  a  memorial 
to  these  three  criminals.     The  speech  commences — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  a  high  compliment  has  been 
paid  me  by  the  Nationalists  of  Kerry  to  invite  me  here 
to-day  to  unveil  this  memorial  cross,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  notion  of  things  set  in  before 
the  time  of  the  League  or  not.  For  myself  I  do  not  find 
traces  of  exultation  at  such  a  crime,  or  the  ennobling  by 
memorials  of  such  men  ;  but  this  is  Mr.  Davitt's  speech.  He 
proceeds — 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honour,  because  any 
public  man  should  be  proud  to  stand  here  to-day  and 
perform  the  duty  which  the  Nationalists  of  Kerry  have 
entrusted  to  my  hands.  This  monument,  handsome  in 
its  execution,  typical  of  faith  and  fatherland,  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  record  of  the  Nationalists  of  Kerry  in  a 
struggle  for  Irish  independence.  We  are  to-day  engaged 
in  a  good  work  in  being  here.  Nothing  better  or  more 
creditable  for  the  Irish  Nationalists  could  be  projected 
than  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  which  I  now  address. 
Who  are  we  assembled  to  honour  here  to-day  ?  Not  the 
memory  of  Ireland's  kings  or  Irish  chieftains.  No,  we 
are  assembled  to  honour  three  men  of  the  people  who 
proudly  died  and  offered  up  their  lives  as  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  Irish  liberty.  These  sacrifices  for  liberty 
ennoble  the  humblest  member  of  a  nation,  for  while  kings 
and  chieftains  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  the  men  who 
nobly  sacrifice  their  lives  for  liberty  live  for  ever  in  the 
recollection  of  a  nation.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  Manchester  martyrs.  Eighteen  years  ago, 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  in  performing  a  duty  of 
allegiance  to  their  leaders,  and  engaged  in  the  holy  work 
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of  Striving  to  free  their  native  land,  were  struck  down  and 
foully  done  to  death  by  England's  Government.  It  was 
not  the  only  foul  deed  perpetrated  by  English  rulers  in 
order  to  crush  the  spirit  of  Irish  liberty.  These  deeds 
can  be  read  on  every  page  of  our  ensanguined  history. 
They  have  marked  every  epoch  of  England's  rule  in 
Ireland ;  but  the  very  sacrifices  which  these  deeds  have 
called  forth  were  the  very  means  by  which  the  spirit  of 
Irish  liberty  has  been  kept  alive.  You  know  as*well  as  I 
do,  and  as  well  as  the  English  Government  of  the  day 
know,  that  Sergeant  Brett  was  not  purposely  shot  in 
Manchester." 

That  is  the  extract  from  the  speech  that  has  been  proved 
in  evidence.  There  is  amongst  other  speeches  a  speech  made 
by  a  person  we  have  heard  of  so  much,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
P.  J.  Gordon.     It  was  on  the  20th  June,  r88o,  at  Shrule. 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,  and  we  are  determined  to  do 
the  same. 

"  I  repeat  the  names  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien. 
They  have  walked  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  last  prayer  they 
uttered  from  their  lips  was  'God  save  Ireland.'  I  say, 
in  following  in  the  wake  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien, 
that  you  will  combine  yourselves  as  one  man — ay,  as  one 
woman.  The  last  words  I  will  ask  you  to  say  are,  'Away 
with  land-robbers,  and  God  save  the  people.' " 

There  is  another  speech  that  I  will  refer  to,  made  at 
Castieisland  on  the  loth  October,  1880,  by  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
Kanturk. 

"  If  he  needs  a  subject  let  him  stand " 

•  (Then  there  is  a  blank.) 

"The  scaffold  at  Salford,  and  produce  to  me  any 
three  men  equal  in  honour,  in  dignity,  and  in  glory  to 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien.  Some  men  tell  us  that  we 
are  communists.  Some  men  tell  us  that  our  priests  are 
afraid  of  us.  We  are  not.  Oh,  never  !  We  have  (inter- 
ruption) fallen  by  the  roadside ;  we  have  walked  with 
them  to  the  scaffold ;  we  will  do  so  again  to-morrow ; 
and  if  there  be  any priesf  overladen  with  age 
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and  not  moving  along  with  the  world,  I  would  say  to 
him " 

And  then  there  is  a  poetical  quotation  about  the  priest- 
hood. 

My  Lords,  there  is  the  address  that  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Davitt  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  and  it  was  an  address  at 
which  were  present  "  O'Donovan  Rossa,  John  Devoy,  Major 
James  Haggerty,  Captain  John  McClure,  J.  J.  Breslin,  Colonel 
Burke,  Thomas  Bourke,  Lawrence  Goulding,  and  Thomas 
Clarke  Luby,"  and  as  Mr.  Davitt  said  about  150  others.  This 
was  the  address  presented  to  him  : — 

"On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New  York, 
we  congratulate  you  on  your  release  from  British  prisons, 
and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to  the  United  States. 
You  were  tried  and  convicted  in  a  British  court  for  parti- 
cipation in  a  movement  for  the  liberation  of  our  native 
land ;  a  movement  in  which  we  are  proud  to  have  borne 
a  part,  and  which  to-day  is  possessed  of  a  more  vigorous 
vitality  than  when  the  three  confessors  of  our  political 
faith  gave  up  their  lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Manchester 
scaffold." 

Even  if  the  view  is  taken,  as  I  understand  it  is  taken,  by 
Mr.  Davitt  and  others,  that  the  shooting  was  not  intentional, 
it  was  taking  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  whilst  intending  to 
commit  another  act,  and  how  can  such  language  that  I  have 
been  reading  be  applied  to  those  persons,  "  three  confessors  of 
political  faith,"  as  if  they  were  men  who  had  some  glorious 
attributes  of  opinion,  and  had  been  supporting  and  acting 
upon  it  ? 

We  have  record  made  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  participating  in  this  view,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  regard 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  existence  of  this  view 
certainly  down  to  so  late  a  date  as  the  2nd  January,  1886. 
This  is  what  appeared  in  the  first  column  of  "  United  Ire- 
land :  "— 

"  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  honoured  by  their 
Chicago  kindred.  Splendid  meeting  at  Brand's  Hall, 
Chicago.  A  sturdy  speech  by  a  Scotch  Clergyman. 
An  unpublished  letter  of  Michael  O'Brien  written 
previous  to  execution." 
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Then  Mr.  O'Brien  is  asked — 

"  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  shooting 
at  a  police  van  to  open  the  door  and  allow  the  prisoners 
to  escape,  I  quote  your  own  words  a  moment  ago,  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  act  of  warfare  ? — (A.)  Well,  that  was 
perhaps  a  hasty  way  of  putting  it.  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is.  (Q.)  Do  you  justify  it? — (A.)  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
(Q.)  Do  you  justify  it? — (A.)  Excuse  me  for  a  moment. 
In  a  state  of  semi-belligerency,  such  as  there  was  at  the 
time,  I  do  regard  it  as,  at  all  events,  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  criminal  thing  that  men  should  have  openly, 
taking  the  risks,  attempted  to  rescue  one  of  their  com- 
rades. {Q.)  That  to  fire  at  a  police  van  to  release 
prisoners  who  were  going  for  trial  is  a  legitimate  and 
constitutional  act  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  that  firing  at  a 
police  van  has  ever  been  thought  to  be  criminal.  That 
describes  exactly  what  happened.  It  was  the  case  of 
firing  at  the  police  van,  but  not  at  the  policeman." 

'Then   in   justice   to    Mr.    O'Brien    I    will   read  on.     He 
says — 

"  At  all  events,  the  grand  distinction  I  make  is  that 
these  men  are  called  murderers.  I  believe  them  to  be  no 
more  murderers  than  anybody  here.  I  believe  they  acted 
from  the  very  highest  and  noblest  motives." 

That  reference  must  be  looked  at  in  relation,  I  think,  to 
the  previous  words  leading  up  to  the  later  passage.  I  can 
give  you  many  more  references  to  this  subject,  but  I  think 
I  have  said  enough,  for  other  evidence  will  be  in  your  memory 
to  show  that  both  in  America  and  Ireland  these  men  have 
been  held  up  as  persons  whose  example,  if  need  be,  should  be 
followed. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Davitt  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  I  will  dispose  of  one  other  matter  also  in  connection 
with  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Davitt  has  made  in  his  speech 
considerable  comment  upon  the  fact  that  the  "  Times "  did 
not  make  any  charge  against  him ;  and  he  commented, 
appearing  for  himself,  speaking  for  himself,  in  support  of 
his  own  position,  which  he  wished  to  show  was  one  that  had 
not  been  attacked,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  he  said  the  "  Times " 
never  thought  of  charging  him,  and  inculpating  him  as  they 
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did  Other  persons.  I  think  that  observation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Davitt  in  some  ignorance  of  what  had  been  the  procedure  you 
had  directed.  You  will  recollect  there  was  a  preliminary 
■meeting,  and  at  that  preliminary  meeting  your  Lordships 
made  an  order  that  particulars  of  charges  were  to  be  delivered 
to  sixty-four  Members  of  Parliament,  representing  constituencies 
in  Ireland,  and  that  those  were  the  only  persons,  the  others 
not  being  designated  against  whom  particulars  should  be 
delivered. 

The  "  Times "  had  no  power  to  deliver  independent 
particulars  against  A,  B,  and  C,  and  that  being  the  case,  and 
no  particulars  being  delivered  to  any  one,  save  by  your  Lord- 
ships' orders  to  these  sixty-four  Members  of  Parliament,  on 
the  second  day  after  the  general  proceedings  commenced  in 
court  here,  namely,  the  24th  October,  Mr.  Davitt  came  in, 
and  put  in  an  appearance,  and  claimed  to  have  particulars 
delivered  to  him  by  the  "Times,"  and,  following  out  your 
Lordships'  direction,  we  gave  him  particulars.  It  was  im- 
possible to  follow  any  other  course.  I  only  mention  that  to 
disprove  to  any  one  who  has  listened  to  Mr.  Davitt  that  there 
were  no  charges  against  him,  and  thus  exculpating  him. 
Particulars  of  the  charges  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
Mr.  Davitt,  if  he  will  read  them,  will  find  that  there  is  some 
strong  proof  in  support  of  the  allegations  made. 

The  Inner  Councils  of  the  League. 

My  Lords,  there  is  now  one  matter  in  this  long  tale  to 
which  I  have  to  refer,  and  it  is,  I  submit  to  you,  full  of 
substance.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  difficulty  that  those 
who  represent  the  "Times"  had  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
inner  councils  of  the  body  of  the  League,  for  we  so  describe 
its  proceedings.  Before  showing  what  the  "  Times  "  have  been 
able  to  do  in  that  behalf,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  or  two  with  respect  to  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  has  received  scant  courtesy,  even  of  that  measure 
of  courtesy  you  expect  to  receive  from  opponents.  He  has 
been  attacked — of  attacks  elsewhere  I  will  say  nothing — but 
of  what  has  been  said  in  this  court  it  is  my  duty  to  say  some- 
thing. I  do  not  know  that  my  friend  the  Attorney-General 
needs  one  word  of  what  I  am  putting  forward ;  in  his  defence 
he  needs  not  one  word  even  of  comment  from  me  ;  but,  my 
Lords,  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  head  of  our  profession  is 
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one  that  certainly  must  be  of  interest  to  all  who  belong  to  it ; 
and  I  am  certain  of  this,  too,  that  I  may  say,  without  profusion 
of  statement  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  in  this  case,  that  those 
who  belong  to  my  profession  at  this  moment  would  expect  me 
to  say  at  least  a  word  in  relation  to  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  case  by  Her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General.      To  tell   you  all  the  difficulty   that   the   Attorney- 
General  had  to  encounter  when  opening  this  case  is  impossible. 
If  one  refers  or  recurs  to  the  experience  of  any  counsel  who 
has  had  to  make  a  statement  of  a  case  he  is  about  to  prove, 
whether  it  be  one  of  magnitude  or  one  of  slight  dimension, 
every  one  will  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  counsel  to  vouch 
the  certainty  of  proving  all  that  he  is  instructed  to  lay  before 
the  tribunal  that  is  to  hear  the  case.     And  we  have  all  of  us 
felt,  time  after  time,  however  careful  we  have  been  to  speak 
with  that  moderation  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  success 
in  advocacy,  how  impossible  it  is  to  fulfil  each  obligation  that 
counsel  undertakes  to  the  tribunal  he  addresses.     If  that  be 
the   difficulty   in   an   ordinary   case,    perhaps   you   may  have 
gathered   enough   in   this   case   to   know  how  that  difficulty 
became  multiplied  and  exaggerated.     I  said  I  cannot  tell  you 
all,  but  whilst  here  I  am  speaking  of  the  Attorney-General, 
one  word,  too,  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  with  the  greatest  industry — the  greatest  ability — instructed 
my  learned  friend.    From  first  to  last  there  have  been  obstacles 
placed   in   the  way  of  this   case   being  brought  before  you 
completely  and  directly,  which  probably  no  one  can  under- 
stand.    Those  obstacles  have  been  met  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  industry  and  ability  to  which  I  have  referred.     Still,  what- 
ever test  was  applied  to  information,  it  has  not  been  possible 
in  all  cases  to  deal  with  the  course  that  has  been  pursued 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
"Times"  newspaper.    As  I  say,  I  have  no  extraneous  evidence 
to  give  you,  because  I  have  no  right  to  give  it,  but  what  has 
occurred  in  this  court  is  ample  proof.    I  give  two  witnesses  as  an 
example.     I  refer  to  that  man  Coffey,  and  the  witness  MoUoy. 
Your  Lordships  heard  them.     The  man  Coffey  had  made  a 
statement  intended   to  mislead  the    representatives   of   the 
"  Times  "  newspaper — a  planned  and  plotted  act,  in  order  that 
those   who   represented  the    "  Times "   might   be   misled,   if 
Coffey's  present  statement  be  correct ;  and  acting  upon  it  may 
cause  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper 
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to  be  subject  to  the  very  condemnation  that  my  learned  friend 
-Sir  Charles  Russell  has  applied  to  the  Attorney-General.  His 
conduct  was  such  that  you  committed  him  to  custody  for  the 
gross  contempt  that  he  had  committed.  What  was  that  con- 
tempt ?  It  was  the  contempt  of  endeavouring  to  deceive  the 
professional  representative  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper. 

Take  one  other  case,  the  case  of  that  witness  Patrick 
Molloy.  Have  your  Lordships  any  doubt  but  that  he  did  make 
the  statement  that  was  put  in  evidence,  the  written  statement 
to  the  professional  gentleman,  I  think,  Mr.  Walker  ?  What 
was  that  made  for  ?  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  Is  this 
a  plot  ?  This  is  not  accidental.  My  Lords,  you  have  had 
example  by  those  witnesses  of  the  manner  in  which  some  one 
has  been  endeavouring  to  mislead  the  "  Times."  Whilst  the 
detection  of  the  deceit  in  these  cases  had  not  been  made, 
I  have  a  right  to  say  that  no  one  can  understand  to  what 
extent  such  attempts  have  been  carried,  and  how  it  is  that 
the  difficulty  of  my  learned  friend,  who  had  to  distinguish 
what  parts  to  open  to  you,  and  what  should  not  be  opened  to 
you,  became  so  great.  Whilst  he  has  every  one — not  only 
those  who  have  been  associates  with  him,  but  every  one  who 
knows  him — to  bear  testimony  how  he  strove  to  the  utmost 
to  place  nothing  before  you  but  what  he  believed  could  be 
proved,  there  were  attempts  to  deceive  shown  to  be  successful 
by  those  two  witnesses  who  were  called, — and  such  deception 
very  likely  caused  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  to 
be  in  a  position  not  to  prove  everything  he  thought  and  be- 
lieved, and  what  any  counsel  would  think  and  believe  he  could 
place  before  you.  But  I  say  that  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty that  was  caused  in  discriminating  what  should  be  proved 
and  what  ought  to  be  placed  on  one  side;  notwithstanding 
the  great  difficulty  that  we  had  in  determining  what  witnesses 
were  worthy  of  your  Lordships'  attention,  we  have  opened  the 
door  in  many  instances,  and  the  truth  has  been  told  you  by 
those  who  from  their  position  obtained  access  to  the  councils 
of  the  League,  and  men,  having  knowledge  of  what  occurred 
amongst  those  who  were  directing  its  affairs,  have  told  you, 
and  told  you  truly,  to  what  extent  the  League  has  participated 
in  crime. 

I  shall  have  of  course  to  deal  with  witnesses  who  may  be 
called  informers.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  as  to  terms.  I 
will  so  call  them,     It  will  not  represent  acquiescence  in  the 
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view  that  all  these  men  ought  to  be  termed  informers.  But  I 
mean  by  that  word  that  they  are  men  who  had  inside  knowledge 
of  events  that  were  occurring,  and  having  that  inside  knowledge 
now  appear  before  your  Lordships  to  state  what  they  know. 
There  were  altogether  thirteen  witnesses  to  whom  I  might 
apply  that  term.  With  some  of  these  I  do  not  desire  at  this 
time  to  deal,  because  they  speak  to  particular  events,  and  do 
not  give  evidence  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  League 
in  relation  to  the  commission  of  crime.  For  instance,  I  do 
not  deal  with  that  most  important  witness  in  respect  of 
American  affairs,  Le  Caron.  I  now  put  on  one  side 
Mulqueeny,  who  dealt  with  affairs  in  England,  the  Fenian 
Levy,  and  Delaney,  as  Delaney  dealt  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders. 

Now,  the  witnesses  who  remain,  and  who  have  given 
evidence  as  to  the  names  of  those  dealing  with  the  League, 
and  as  to  the  forces  coming  under  their  cognizance,  will  be 
Coleman,  Mannion,  Heanne,  Flaherty,  Burke,  Tobin,  Buckley, 
Jago,  and  O'Connor.  My  friend  Mr.  Askwith  calls  my 
attention  to  two  others.  He  is  quite  right,  in  one  sense,  to 
name  Flanagan  and  Walsh  ;  but  they  speak  to  very  minor 
matters,  and  I  will  pass  their  names  by.  Mannion^  and,  under 
the  same  head,  Heanne  and  Flaherty,  I  have  dealt  with  in 
respect  to  the  Lyden  murder.  I  now  refer  to  the  evidence 
that  was  given  by  the  other  informers,  especially  the  evidence 
of  Tobin,  Coleman,  Buckley,  and  Jago. 

There  is  a  test,  a  general  observation  in  respect  to  these 
men,  whom  I  might  call  agrarian  or  rural  informers.  I  have 
had  careful  review  of  their  testimony  to  see  how  many  persons 
these  men  have  mentioned  ;  how  many  names  they  have  given 
of  known  persons,  who  would  be  living  in  the  different  locali- 
ties of  which  they  speak,  and  who  could  have  been  called  to 
contradict  their  statement.  You  will  recollect  their  statements 
are  full  of  importance,  absolutely,  if  true,  establishing  murder, 
and  establishing  the  guilt  of  individuals.  These  men  have 
spoken  of  ninety-six  different  people.  They  have  given  full 
account  of  them,  stating  surname.  Christian  name,  and  where 
they  live.  They  have  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  contra- 
diction, and  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  perjury,  of  detection  of 
their  crime,  by  naming  oftentimes  names  that  were  not  neces- 
sary to  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  their  narrative,  though 
vouching  the  truth  of  what  they  said.     It  is  necessary  to  ask, 
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How  many  of  these  ninety-six  people  have  been  called  before 
you  ?  My  Lords,  the  fact  is  that  out  of  the  ninety-six  people 
who  could  have  contradicted  these  informers,  four,  and  four 
only,  have  been  called.  Those  persons  who  have  been  called 
are  Thomas  Connor,  named  by  Tobin ;  John  McCarthy,  named 
by  Jago ;  Berrane,  named  by  Coleman  ;  and  Henry  O'Connor, 
of  whom  Buckley  spoke,  expressly  saying  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  outrage. 

I  believe  I  am  accurate,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  correction 
should  be  given,  if  it  can,  to  my  statement  that  only  four 
persons  were  called.  Understand,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
persons  named  by  the  informers.  There  were  a  few  witnesses, 
and  very  few  witnesses,  called,  outside  their  statement,  belong- 
ing to  branches  of  the  Land  League,  to  say  A,  B,  C  did  not 
belong  to  their  branches.  They  are  not  the  persons  included 
in  the  ninety-six,  and  not  the  persons  against  whom  any 
charge  is  made  by  the  witnesses. 

I  should  like,  in  order  to  see  the  importance  of  this 
evidence,  to  see  what  it  is  now  we  are  about  to  inquire 
into.  It  is  that  statement  that  Captain  Plunkett  made  when 
he  says — 

"  No  secret  societies  independent  of  the  League  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  country  after 
1880.  I  think  the  Moonlighters  were  simply  the  police 
of  the  League." 

And  it  is  in  respect  to  that  view  that  these  informers  gave 
evidence  of  the  greatest  weight  and  greatest  importance. 

There  is  one  general  observation  to  be  made  as  to  these 
witnesses,  or  at  least  some  of  them.  You  will  find  that 
several  of  them  are  sworn  in — not  so  much  to  belong  to  a 
particular  society,  but  so  as  to  bind  the  person  who  took  the 
oath  to  certain  objects,  and  you  will  find  great  similarity. 
Tobin  says  that  he  was  sworn,  as  he  puts  it,  when  he  joined 
a  band  of  Moonlighters — 

"  To  be  loyal  and  true  to  his  country,  and  keep  down 
landlords,  bailiffs,  and  agents." 

I  must  say  that  oath,  to  use  a  certain  judge's  expression,  is 
very  "racy"  of  the  Land  League.     "To  be  loyal  and  true  to 
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his  country,  and  to  keep  down  landlords,  bailiffs,  and  agents." 
Then  we  have  the  words  of  O'Flaherty — 

"To  pay  no  rent,  and  be  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republic." 

I  should  say  that  was  a  mixture  of  Land  Leaguism  and 
Fenianism.  Then  we  had  a  statement  from  Jago — Moon- 
lighter again — that  he  was  sworn — 

"  To  be  loyal  to  his  country,  and  to  put  down  land- 
lords and  tyrants." 

These  are  men  in  different  localities ;  these  are  men  not 
joining  the  same  local  body,  or,  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  would  call  it,  secret  society.  It  is  a  form  of  shibboleth 
that  is  to  be  found  existing  in  widely  different  localities.  Then 
we  have  it  as  to  one  of  these  men — Heanne,  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred — that  he  was  too  young  to  join  any  society.  As 
to  some  of  them,  Burke,  Buckley,  Flaherty,  Mannion,  and 
Coleman,  too,  they  had  been  Fenians.  Mannion  and  Flaherty 
both  swore  that  they  were;  members  of  the  Land  League,  and 
Tobin  and  Jago  that  they  were  members  of  the  National 
league.  The  general  result,  before  I  analyse  it  briefly,  of  all 
these  witnesses  is  that  in  certain  districts  bands  of  men  were 
formed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  committing  outrages ; 
that  those  bands  were  composed  of  men  who  had  been  Fenians, 
of  young  men  who  were  members  of  the  Land  or  National 
League,  or  else  the  sons  of  members;  that  those  being  the 
persons  who  committed  the  outrages,  the  persons  on  whom 
the  outrages  were  committed  were  those  who  had  offended  by 
taking  evicted  farms,  by  payment  of  rent,  by  working  or  deal- 
ing with  boycotted  persons,  or  in  other  ways  against  the  law  of 
the  League.  Then  there  is  also  proof  coming  from  them  that 
there  was  intercommunication  between  the  local  branches  of 
the  League  and  the  leaders  of  those  bands,  by  which  the  latter 
learned  whom  the  former  had  condemned,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  to  be  punished.  You  will  find  that  that  intercommunica- 
tion takes  place  in  different  forms,  as,  for  instance,  Tobin  gives 
an  account  where  he  swears  that  the  captains  of  the  Moonlight 
bands  attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Land 
League,  and  subsequently  announced  to  the  respective  bands 
the  persons  to  be  attacked. 

Now,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  I  will  refer  to  what  one  or  two  at 
least  of  these  men  have  proved,  submitting  that,  if  the  state- 
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ment  is  incorrect,  it  could  have  been  proved  to  be  incorrect 
by  witnesses  accessible,  and  who  must  have  been  willing 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  and  having  already 
stated  that  only  four  witnesses  have  been  called.  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you  that  the  evidence  of  these  men  has  not 
been  contradicted  in  most  important  statements,  in  fact,  I 
must  say,  in  almost  every  important  statement  which  they  have 
made.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  the  question  to  be  asked  is. 
Why  is  it  whilst  persons  are  denouncing  these  men  as  in- 
formers, neither  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  case,  or 
those  whose  personal  character  has  been  attacked  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  call  witnesses  to  contradict  the  statements 
that  have  been  so  made  ?  Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  I 
am  saying  in  the  case  of  Tobin.  He  commences  by  saying 
that  he  was  "  sworn  in  by  a  man  named  McEniry,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  League,  who  established  all  the  branches 
round  him,  and  that  he  took  the  oath  to  be  loyal  and  true  to 
his  country,  and  keep  down  landlords,  agents,  and  bailiffs,  and 
that  if  he  refrained  from  that  he  was  to  suffer  death."  The 
observation  in  support  of  what  I  have  said  is  this :  You  will 
find  that  McEniry  is  still  in  that  district,  and  without  any 
explanation  being  given  why  he  should  not  come  forward,  and 
say,  "  This  is  untrue,"  your  Lordships  now  learn  that  this  oath 
was  administered  by  a  known  leader  of  the  Land  League,  and 
administered  for  some  purpose,  with  no  reason  given  why  he 
should  not  be  called  here.  When  the  man  is  speaking  of 
McEniry  he  is  speaking  of  no  unknown  individual.  That  is 
important.  We  have  an  extract  from  "  United  Ireland,"  June 
28th,  1884;— 

"  Duagh  (co.  Kerry). — Meeting  on  Sunday,  June  22nd. 
It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  John  McEniry,  Kinconlea, 
Abbeyfeale,  ex-suspect,  late  of  the  United  States,  who 
deserves  the  credit  of  organising  this  branch.  The  meet- 
ing over,  the  members  adjourned  to  their  rooms,  where  a 
meeting  was  held,  Patrick  O'Connor  presiding." 

So  we  have  proof  from  "United  Ireland"  that  McEniry 
was  the  person  who  had  organised  the  branch,  and  therefore 
was  no  inconsiderable  man.     Then  Tobin  proceeds — 

"  McEniry  said  the  Moonlighters  were  the  only  support 
of  the  League,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Moonlighters  the 
League  would  be  no  good." 
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My  Lords,  that  represents  to  our  legal  view  the  value  of 
judgment  without  execution.  I  have  often  thought,  if  you 
could  not  execute  judgment,  that  you  had  no  cause  of  action. 
That  is  exactly  the  view  we  presented  to  you,  that  the  League 
would  have  been  no  good  unless  their  decrees  could  be  carried 
into  effect. 

"  I  was  sworn  at  James  Roche's  of  Knockbeg,  who  I 
know  very  well  was  a  member  of  the  League." 

That  is  another  name,  James  Roche  of  Knockbeg. 

"The  Moonlighters  had  three  divisions,  Ahane, 
Gurtroe,  and  Knocknagoshill,  under  Michael  Morrissy, 
Thomas  Dennis  Connors,  and  John  Griflfin,  of  whom 
Morrissy  and  Griffin  are  still  in  Ireland. 

"  John  McEniry  was  taken  up  as  a  suspect,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Mangan,  a  prominent  member  of  the  League. 
We  met  on  five  occasions,  being  summoned,  and  receiving 
an  account  from  the  other  members.  The  captain  attended 
the  League  meetings,  and  afterwards  at  the  secret  meet- 
ings the  captain  would  explain  who  was  to  be  attacked, 
and  tell  the  men  what  they  were  to  do.  The  captains 
were  all  in  the  Mount  Cashel  central  branch  of  the 
League.  I  received  a  gun  and  a  revolver,  without  pay- 
ment, and  had  them  off  and  on,  according  as  I  wanted 
them,  for  six  years.  They  were  hidden.  I  was  authorised 
to  give  them  up  to  Michael  Morrissy,  the  captain  of  the 
Ahane  district.  I  went  four  times  to  attempt  to  raid 
Batt  Connor's  cattle." 

We  have  the  League  minute-book  put  in  (I  wish  to  confirm 
this  man  as  I  proceed),  when  Thomas  John  Connor  was  called, 
and  this  resolution  appears,  under  date  February  13th  : — 

"  That  we  likewise  condemn  the  action  of  Batt  Connor 
in  his  new  capacity  of  bailiff,  through  his  runner  and 
factotum,  James  Murphy,  in  his  efforts  in  trying  to 
coerce " 

and  so  on.     Tobin  proceeds— 

"  Thomas  Griffin,  son  of  John  Griffin,  said,  '  There  is 
£,()  gone,  and  nothing  done  for  it.' " 

Again  we  have  to  ask  this :  Here  is  Thomas  Griffin  men- 
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tioned  and  p^6  mentioned.  That  sum  must  have  come  from 
somewhere,  not  from  these  men.  It  must  have  come  from 
somebody. 

"  We  slaughtered  three  cattle  of  Miss  Thompson's." 

(That  was  the  lady  who  was  in  the  witness-box.) 

"  And  I  was  paid  7^-.  bd.  by  Thomas  Dennis  Connor, 
being  told  to  go  to  him  for  it  by  a  member  of  the  League, 
William  Mangan.  I  posted  up  threatening  notices  against 
Batt  Connor,  boycotted  by  order  of  the  League,  and  was 
paid  3^.  by  James  Mangan.  Afterwards  I  went  myself  to 
work  on  an  evicted  farm  in  August  1887.  In  September 
my  windows  were  broken.  In  February  a  shot  was  sent 
through  the  window  and  my  wife  was  hit.  1  was  boy- 
cotted till  April  or  May,  though  I  gave  up  the  work  in 
November  1887." 

Tobin  further  stated  that  the  man  Thomas  J.  Connor,  who 
is  one  of  the  four  witnesses  called  out  of  the  ninety-six  men, 
formerly  bailiff  to  Lord  Headley,  and  secretary  to  the  Mount- 
cashel  or  Knocknagoshill  branch  of  the  National  League,  had 
offered  John  Griffin,  a  tailor,  in  Tobin's  presence,  a  sum  of 
£,<!  to  lift  the  cattle  of  a  farmer  named  Batt  Connor.  Now 
that  witness  denies  it.  He  is  one  of  the  four,  but  if  you  read 
that  witness's  statement  you  will  find  he  admits  he  knew  John 
Griffin ;  that  he  often  came  to  his  shop ;  that  a  cow  of  Batt 
Connor's  had  in  fact  been  stolen  or  raided  and  slaughtered,  and 
he  produced  the  memorandum-book  of  the  National  League, 
containing  resolutions  condemning  Batt  Connor. 

There  was  one  other  witness  called  who  was  not  named. 
He  was  a  man  named  John  Greany.  Will  your  Lordships  note 
this  fact?  Tobin  is  a  member  of  the  Brosna  branch.  The 
matters  he  is  speaking  of  occurred  at  Brosna.  This  man, 
Greany,  does  not  belong  to  Brosna  at  all.  He  belongs  to  the 
Mountcashel  branch,  and  not  the  Brosna  branch,  and  he 
admits  that  McEniry  was  a  member,  and  the  only  denial  or 
approach  to  denial  he  really  gives  is  as  to  a  man  Delane 
and  two  men  of  the  name  of  Leahy  being  members  of  the 
League.  The  observation  upon  that  is  this — he  produces  no 
books  to  show  that,  and  it  is  strange  that  Tobin  had  only 
stated  he  was  told  those  particular  men  were  members  of  the 
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League,  and  had  not  stated  that  he  knew  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

Now  one  sees  these  men  could  have  been  called — men 
who  were  said  to  have  arranged  outrages — Griffin,  Morrissy, 
and  Mangan,  and  who  were  all  sworn  to  be  members  of  the 
League,  and  to  have  planned  outrages.  Griffin  was  admitted 
by  Greany  to  be  a  member  of  the  League.  They  are  still  in 
existence,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  none  of  them  are  called. 
Then  there  is  that  important  man  James  Roche,  in  whose 
house  this  planning  took  place.  He  remains  in  that  house, 
I  presume,  still,  and  has  given  no  evidence.  So  far  as  this 
witness  is  concerned,  I  apportion  the  number  of  the  persons 
out  of  the  ninety-six  who  could  have  contradicted  him.  There 
are  thirty-five  persons  this  man  has  vouched  as,  either  imme- 
diately or  in  a  secondary  sense,  taking  part  in  outrages,  and 
there  is  only  that  one  man,  Thomas  J.  Connor,  called.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  those  who  gave  evidence  here  had  nothing 
to  fear ;  in  fact,  they  had  much  to  gain.  They  would  not  have 
been  giving  evidence  as  informers ;  they  would  have  been 
denouncing  the  informer.  They  would  have  obtained  a  certi- 
ficate of  protection  if  their  evidence  had  been  truthfully  given, 
which  would  have  saved  them  from  any  future  prosecution. 
Yet,  whilst  a  crowd  of  mayors  and  gentlemen  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Land  League  came  to  give  evidence,  like  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  to  the  character  of  proceedings  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  out  of  these  thirty-five  men,  who  are  implicated 
directly  more  or  less  in  connection  with  proceedings  of  the 
League,  there  is  no  one  except  this  one  man  who  has  come  to 
gainsay  what  this  witness  Tobin  has  said. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  evidence  in  the  same  sense  of  Jago. 
He  is  I  will  not  say  a  unique  witness,  but  he  certainly  is  one 
that  is  not  often  seen,  fortunately,  in  courts  of  justice,  because 
he  came  to  tell  how  he  had  committed  murder,  and  described 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  committed  it.     He  says — 

"  I  joined  the  League  at  Killoo,  in  Longford,  and  have 
continued  a  member  till  now.  I  was  sworn  by  McNally, 
a  member  of  the  League,  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  my 
country  and  keep  down  landlords." 

Then  he  proceeds  in  great  detail  to  show  how  outrages 
were  arranged  by  the  committee  of  the  League  sitting  in 
conclave,  though   all  the   committee-men  might   not  attend 
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the  conclave.  He  also  says  how  persons  were  toldi  off  to 
commit  different  outrages.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  pro- 
minently one  we  heard  of — the  firing  into  Scanlan's  house, 
resulting  in  his  wife  losing  her  reason.     Then  Jago  proceeds — 

"A  man  named  Houligan  had  taken  an  evicted  farm, 
a  small  piece,  a  small  parcel  of  land.  About  twelve 
months  after  he  had  taken  it  there  was  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  League.  I  and 
Kane,  the  man  whose  farm  he  had  taken,  were  appointed 
to  give  him  a  stroke.  I  was  in  Kane's  house,  and  we 
found  Houligan  going  by  upon  his  car,  and  we  let  him  go 
a  certain  distance,  and  we  followed  him,  and  I  was  the 
first  that  went  up  to  him,  and  I  gave  him  a  stroke  with 
clams,  Kane  being  a  shoemaker.  I  brought  it  out  in  my 
hand.  Houligan  was  badly  wounded.  He  died  in  about 
four  days  after  from  the  effects.  They  said  nothing  about 
it  at  the  committee  after  it  was  done." 

Then  he  describes  a  scene  which  only  shows  a  circumstance 
connected  with  this  statement. 

"  Some  porter  was  given  to  Kane.  Mike  and  James 
Quinn,  Pat  MacVittie,  and  Hughes  were  there  to  drink  it. 
They  were  all  members  of  the  League.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  from  whom  the  porter  came.  I  will  not  say  what  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  remember  it  was  got  from  a  house 
belonging  to  a  man  named  McHughes.  Kane  was  poor 
at  the  time.  We  had  2^  barrels  of  porter.  Kane  stopped 
one  day  at  home,  Christmas  Day,  and  he  went  away  to 
America  on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  Any  time  I  would  ask 
a  little.  Hart  gave  me  money.  I  often  gave  a  stroke 
backwards  and  forwards  for  Hart.  Hart  told  me  himself 
the  money  came  from  the  League.  He  told  me  he  got 
it  from  Dublin,  from  the  League.  Hart  had  not  much 
means  himself.     He  was  very  poor." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  he  was  cross-examined  as  to 
the  fact  of  this  man  not  being  arrested.  I  think  there  was 
a  warrant  issued  against  Kane.  At  any  rate,  Kane  was  the 
person  suspected,  because  Houligan  had  taken-  his  farm,  and 
this  man  escaped. 

Now,  out  of  the  numerous  witnesses  he  mentioned,  giving 
their  names  and  the  locality  where  they  reside,  only  one  is 
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called  to  contradict  him.  I  say  he  stands  without  material 
contradiction,  and  you  will  find  corroboration  of  his  story  in 
the  evidence  of  Doyle  and  a  man  named  Jennings.  One  wit- 
ness, McCarthy,  who  was  president  of  the  League,  was  called.  I 
have  this  observation  to  make  upon  this  man :  His  contradic- 
tion is  not  very  material.  He  produces  no  books,  and  only 
remembers  a  few  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
But  this  important  matter  does  appear.  A  committee  had 
been  mentioned  by  Jago.  That  committee  must  have  been 
known  to  McCarthy,  who  was  president  of  the  League.  Now, 
in  evidence  he  admits  this  fact — that  having  heard  of  Jago's 
statement  as  to  the  acts  of  the  committee,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  call  the  committee  together.  My  learned  friend  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  one  of  those  many  able  cross-examinations  which, 
from  his  great  national  knowledge,  he  was  able  to  apply  to 
Irish  witnesses,  obtained  some  facts  of  an  interesting  character 
from  him.     McCarthy  is  asked  this  : — 

"After  Jago  was  examined,  was  his  evidence  shown 
to  you  ? — (A.)  I  saw  it  in  the  public  paper.  (Q.)  But 
was  not  a  proof  of  his  evidence  sent  over  to  you  ? — (A.) 
Yes,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  (Q.)  And  did  you  endea- 
vour to  investigate  whether  it  was  true  or  not  ? — (A.) 
Well,  it  was  often  investigated  by  the  people  round  the 
neighbourhood.  (Q.)  The  people  round  about? — (A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  consult  with  many  people  about  it? 
{A.)  I  went  to  the  committee  on  the  following  day, 
although  I  am  not  a  member  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
got  it  on  Saturday,  and  I  went  on  the  following  Sunday 
to  the  committee;  I  left  that  before  them.  (Q.)  And  did 
they  assist  in  discovering  any  evidence  to  refute  Jago's 
statement  ?—{A.)  Well,  no." 

Is  not  that  a  most  comprehensive  admission  of  the  truth  of 
what  this  man  has  said  ?  He  has  not  kept  back  names  or 
spoken  mysteriously  of  individuals.  He  has  stated  who  these 
committee-men  were  and  where  they  lived.  The  locality  is  not 
a  very  broad  one.  An  inquiry  could  be  made.  When  this 
evidence  is  given,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  McCarthy,  rightly 
enough,  although  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, makes  inquiries.  Some  may  have  gone,  and  some  may 
have  stayed.  They  are,  I  presume,  men  of  the  locality. 
Their  object  was  to  see  if  they  could  refute   this  evidence. 
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The  result  is  they  sent  Mr.  McCarthy,  single-handed,  to  come 
here  and  state  the  few  facts  that  he  did.  It  is  singular,  if 
McCarthy's  evidence  is  read  critically  (I  do  not  wish  to  carp 
to  a  hypercritical  extent  upon  this  evidence),  he  never  denies 
any  material  things.  He  does. not  say  that  he  was  not  present 
at  the  committee  when  reference  was  made  to  Scanlan.  I  see 
my  friend  Mr.  Reid  is  quite  satisfied  when  difficulties  seem  to 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  because,  when  he  thought  he  had  got 
Mr.  McCarthy  to  contradict  a  statement  of  Jago's  upon  one 
point,  Mr.  Reid  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
if  he  has  got  one  material  contradiction.  I  think  if  the 
evidence  is  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not  get  even 
that. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  third  whom  I  mentioned,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Buckley.  His  evidence  is  corroborated  by  Michael 
Roche  and  Thomas  Sheehy.  Buckley  says  he  never  was  a 
Land  Leaguer,  but  he  was  "  sworn  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  by  Pat  Dee."  This  man  is  not  an  imaginary 
man.  We  have  this  man  Dee  mentioned  in  the  "  Kerry 
Sentinel." 

"  The  Rev.  Thaddeus  O'Sullivan,  C.C,  occupied  the 
chair.  Amongst  the  members  present  were  F.  G.  Pierce, 
vice-president;  T.  Diggin,  treasurer;  T.  O'Connor,  J. 
Barry,  T.  O'Connor,  Thomas  Mulvihill,  P.  Dee,"  etc. 

P.  Dee  seems  to  be  a  member  of  the  branch  only. 
Buckley  mentions  Pat  Dee  and  also  R.  Dissit. 

"  I  swore  to  be  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, and  if  I  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  I 
was  to  be  shot.  Afterwards  I  attended  meetings  in  the 
Land  League  rooms,  at  Thomas  Casey's,  in  the  village  of 
Causeway,  where  officers  were  elected.  There  were  often 
meetings  there — regular  meetings  of  the  Land  League  on 
Sundays,  and  on  certain  evenings  regular  meetings  of 
the  Fenian  organisation  as  well.  There  was  always  free 
access  for  every  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  to  the 
rooms,  because  the  chief  officers  of  the  Land  League  were 
members  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood." 

Then  he  proceeds,  and  describes  the  different  outrages  in 
which   he   was    engaged.     He  was  acting  as  a   Moonlighter, 
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Moonlighting  in  disguise  on  Thomas  Sheehy  because  he  oc- 
cupied the  land  of  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Donelly,  whom 
he  dispossessed  for  some  money  he  owed  him,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  shoot  Roche,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
League  for  supposed  giving  of  information.  He  got  "  a  brace 
of  revolvers  and  twenty-four  rounds  of  ammunition."  Then 
he  gives  a  mass  of  names,  through  which  he  could  have  been 
contradicted  most  distinctly. 

"  I  was  promised  to  get  the  cost  to  America.  I  ap- 
plied for  the  money  to  William  Fenix,  the  sergeant  of  the 
force,  Patrick  Dee,  and  Eugene  Fitzgerald.  Fenix  told 
me  he  would  have  to  go  to  Diggin,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League.  They  gave  me  fifty  shillings,  saying  that 
was  all  the  money  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Diggin  belonging  to  the  League.  I  told  them  it  was 
insufficient.  They  took  me  up  to  Thomas  Dee.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Pierce,  president  of  the  Land 
League.  I  took  it  the  next  day.  Pierce  said  he  would 
go  round  to  some  of  the  neighbours  with  me  to  collect 
money  to  aid  me  in  my  escape  to  America.  We  went 
first  to  Thomas  Diggin,  the  treasurer. '  Pierce  told  Diggin 
to  get  up  and  give  me  some  money  to  aid  me  to  escape  to 
America  from  that  scoundrel  Roche.  Diggin  gave  me 
two  shillings,  and  Pierce  two  shillings  more.  We  went 
to  four  others,  James  Halloran,  Michael  Prenderville, 
John  Fitzgerald,  and  Pat  Diggin,  all  now  living  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

My  Lords,  I  must  repeat  it  is  impossible  that  those  who 
conducted  the  case  for  the  respondents  can  escape  from  the 
proposition  that  these  men  ought  to  have  been  called. 

"  He  asked  them  for  some  help  to  aid  me  to  go  away 
to  America.  They  promised  it  in  a  few  days'  time,  but 
they  did  not  give  it.  I  returned  to  Causeway  and  told 
Thomas  and  Patrick  Dee.  Thomas  Dee  gave  me  a  letter 
to  take  to  Thomas  Dowling,  of  Lixnaw,  secretary  of  the 
Lixnaw  Land  League.  He  told  me  he  had  written  to 
Dowling  to  tell  him  to  try  and  make  up  some  money  to 
aid  me  in  my  escape  to  America.  I  took  the  letter  the 
next  day.  Dowling  gave  me  five  shillings.  He  directed 
me  to  go  to  Eugune  Costello  and  Edmund   and  John 
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Walsh.  Afterwards  the  summons  came  on,  and  I  got  off. 
William  Fenix  and  Pat  Dee  applied  for  the  money  back. 
I  refused.     They  expelled  me  then  from  the  association." 

My  Lords,  there  must  have  been  some  record  of  this 
failure  of  consideration  for  this  money.  It  must  have  ap- 
peared somewhere.     This  is  an  important  matter. 

"  They  expelled  me  from  the  association.  I  never 
attended  Land  League  meetings  after  that,  and  the  people 
did  not  speak  to  me  on  near  such  familiar  terms  as  they 
did  before." 

Of  course  as  he  got  off  he  was  not  nearly  so  meritorious  a 
man  as  if  he  had  been  convicted.  The  fact  that  he  had 
committed  the  offence  seems  not  to  have  weighed  much. 
There  is  another  passage  giving  a  graphic  description  of  what 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  : — 

"In  November  1881,  Moore  Slack  and  Mr.  Aanlon 
came  out  to  Causeway  with  a  third  person,  whom  I  did  not 
know,  but  was  told  he  was  an  attorney's  clerk,  to  elect  a 
head  centre  in  place  of  John  Lynch,  who  was  also  a  Land 
Leaguer.  About  twenty  of  us  met  in  the  League  room. 
Robert  Dissit  proposed  Fitzgerald  and  Maurice  Murphy. 
Moore  Slack  said  before  the  election  took  place,  that,  as 
Fitzgerald  was  a  young  man,  he  approved  of  Edmund 
Somers,  who  was  proposed  also  by  Maurice  Murphy,  but 
Somers  was  elected.  Moore  Slack  then  asked  the  mem- 
bers which  they  would  prefer,  revolvers  or  rifles,  and  the 
majority  said  revolvers,  as  they  could  be  carried  hid  from 
the  police.  He  advised  every  man  in  the  room  not  to 
allow  any  land-grabbing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  they 
refused  to  give  up  the  farms  when  called  before  the  League, 
to  shoot  them  down.  All  the  names  I  have  mentioned 
were  members  of  the  Causeway  and  Lixnaw  branches  of 
the  Land  League,  save  Moore  Slack  and  Aanlon,  who 
belong  to  the  Tralee  branch.  I  am  willing,  if  called  upon, 
to  state  all  this  before  the  Commission  now  sitting,  as  a 
witness.'' 

That  statement  was  put  in  evidence.  Surely  there  is  cir- 
cumstance enough  deserving  of  some  reply.  But  little  is  said 
of  this  man  by  my  learned  friend  or  by  any  witness.     Of  all  the 
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persons  named,  and  you  see  now  how  numerous  they  are  (I 
begin  to  think  my  ninety-six  formed  an  under-estimate),  the  only 
witness  who  is  called  is  Henry  O'Connor.  Buckley  said  that 
this  man  O'Connor  had  nothing  to  do  with  planning  the  out- 
rages, yet  he  is  the  only  witness  who  is  selected  to  be  called 
here.  His  contradiction  is  but  very  slight.  It  amounts  to  this  : 
that  amongst  those  whom  Buckley  identified  as  members  of  the 
League,  Fenix  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  though 
he  was  "a  member  of  the  National  League,  and  that  Fitzgerald 
was  not  a  member  of  either ;  while  he  admits  that  both  of 
these  men  were  members  of  a  certain  body  of  men  who  formed 
a  band  of  music,  and  that  members  of  the  band,  of  which 
Robert  Dissit  was  the  master,  had  access  to  the  room  in  which 
the  committee  of  the  Land  League  met ;  that  one  of  the  bands- 
men always  remained  in  the  room  during  the  meetings  of  the 
committee,  to  protect  the  instruments,  and  that  the  bandsmen 
met  in  the  room  afterwards.  He  knew,  he  says,  a  secret  society 
existed  ;  he  had  a  suspicion  who  they  were ;  he  admits  he  may 
have  come  to  the  room,  and  he  cannot  answer  whether  the 
persons  who  met  there  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  secret 
society.  There  is  an  answer,  too,  of  O'Connor's,  I  see,  to 
Mr.  Davitt,  where  he  denies  he  knew  about  a  meeting  affecting 
a  man  named  Boyle,  for  taking  one  Sullivan's  land,  as  stated  by 
Buckley.  Now  it  was  only  because  "  they  were  called  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  a  protest  against  the  taking  of  the  land  of 
one  Thomas  Sullivan,"  that  Buckley  did,  as  a  fact,  suggest  that 
Fenix  and  Fitzgerald  were  members  of  the  League,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  O'Connor,  when  pressed  about  boycotting, 
seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  matter  which  Buckley  had 
spoken  of.     He  says  this  at  last  : — 

"  There  was  something  in  the  shape  of  boycotting. 
There  was  a  case  where  Terence  Boyle  took  land  belonging 
to  Sullivan.  It  was  not  a  case  of  land-grabbing.  Sullivan 
owed  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  when  times  were 
depressed,  and  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  he  gave  him  over 
the  land  for  ten  years." 

Then  he  says— 

"  The  Land  League  did  not  know  the  circumstances  at 
first." 

I  have  very  few  observations  indeed  to  make  as  to  the  man 
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Thomas  O'Connor.  He  is  a  witness  who,  I  quite  agree,  whilst 
I  ask  you  to  rely  upon  matter  where  he  is  corroborated,  I 
cannot  place  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  I  place  Jago, 
Buckley,  Tobin,  or  Mannion.  I  am  passing  O'Connor  by ;  whilst 
I  ask  you  to  accept  his  statements  in  two  directions,  namely, 
where  he  is  confirmed  and  also  where  he  is  not  contradicted 
and  could  be  contradicted,  yet  I  am  aware  that  his  cross- 
examination  placed  him  in  a  different  position.  You  will 
recollect  what  that  cross-examination  was  with  respect  to 
statements  he  had  made  in  writing;  and  also  of  course  in 
some  respects  he  was  contradicted,  especially  by  Mr. 
Harrington,  with  respect  to  payment  of  money  by  Mr. 
Harrington. 

One  other  man,  however,  I  wish  to  refer  to  very  briefly,  and 
that  is  the  witness,  or  informer,  Coleman.  This  witness  deals 
with  what  is  called  the  Crossmolina  district,  one,  unhappily, 
very  distinguished  for  crime.  Your  Lordships  will  find  corro- 
boration of  this  witness  by  Francis  Connor  and  John  Anderson. 
The  principal  testimony  given  by  this  man,  who,  I  think,  came 
from  America  to  give  his  testimony,  refers  to  the  acts  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Macaulay.  He  gives  details  Of  what 
Macaulay  told  him,  and  he  says — 

"  I  always  understood  that  Macaulay  was  a  member  of 
the  League.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  was  doing  the  work 
of  the  Land  League.  Macaulay  was  a  member  either  of 
the  Ardagh  or  Crossmolina  branch.  I  guess  he  is  in  the 
parish  of  Crossmolina." 

Now,  there  are  numbers  of  men  mentioned  by  him,  such 
as  Burke,  King,  Harrison,  Mulloy,  Edward  Clarke,  Higgins, 
Kane,  Melvin,  Durkan,  Pat  Walsh.  Their  names  are 
mentioned  at  intervals;  and  I  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  any  denial  that  they  were  members  both  of  the  Fenian 
body  and  also  of  the  League. 

Now,  there  are  outrages  spoken  to,  and  no  one  seems 
to  question  that  these  outrages  took  place.  They  were 
actual  outrages,  and  no  denial  has  been  given  by  any 
one  of  these  persons.  Reference  is  made  to  that  man 
Patrick  Nally,  and  it  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  whilst 
they  were  advanced  Nationalists,  they  were  also  persons  who 
sympathised  with  the  Land  League,  so  far  as  the  Land  League 
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would  go  with  them.     Your  Lordships  will  find  this  man  Nally 
writes  thus  : — 

"  The  people  are  all  determined  to  allow  no  frauds 
amongst  them  for  the  future.  They  will  tolerate  no 
dictation  from  any  spouter." 

And  you  will  find  also  this  : — 

"  If  men  are  to  work  for  the  people  let  them  do  so 
without  pay,  and  let  this  cash  be  given  to  the  evicted  and 
poor  people.  Such  has  not  been  the  case ;  principal  part  of 
funds  are  grabbed  up  by  the  officers  of  League." 

I  think  all  we  can  say  of  the  result  of  these  letters  is,  that 
whilst  he  was  preferring  physical  force,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
willing  to  assist  the  League.  You  will  find  it  stated  by 
Coleman — 

"  Macaulay  told  me  that  Nally  took  an  active  part  at 
Land  Leagues,  and  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Land  League 
meetings  with  a  sash,  and  led  the  men  there  because 
the  Land  League  fellows  were  dying  out,  and  he  was 
encouraging   them." 

Nally  is  one  of  the  persons  who  were  sentenced  for  the 
Crossmolina  conspiracy.  We  have  praise  of  him  by  Mr.  Davitt. 
We  have  praise  of  him  by  Mr.  Parnell.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  it  well,  having  heard  it  so  often.  Mr.  Parnell  says 
of  this  man,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude — 

"  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who 
performed  great  and  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  county — the 
county  of  its  birthplace." 

Of  course  you  will  recollect,  too,  the  explanation  that  those 
were  words  of  electioneering  exaggeration. 

Then  I  come  to  the  last  of  these  men  to  whom  I  shall 
make  any  reference,  Michael  Burke.  His  evidence  bears  upon 
the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  principally.  He  says  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  joined  some  society  in  Jarrow, 
and  about  eight  years  ago  went  to  live  at  Ballynonan.  "  I 
took  an  oath  to  be  secret.  It  was  something  for  the  purpose 
of  Ireland."    Then  he  says  he  did  not  know  what  "  Ribbon- 
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man  "  meant.     As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  cross-examina- 
tion, his  oath  was  not  a  Ribbon  oath. 

"  I  attended  meetings  at  Cong,  Robeen,  Clonbur,  and 
Tourmackeady.  I  heard  some  of  them  say  it  was  Land 
League,  and  I  heard  some  more  call  it  the  organisation 
or  something  like  that.  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  it 
was.  Pat  Heffron  and  I  collected  some  money,  about  over 
3o.r.  or  something.  I  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
meetings  and  scarves  and  things.  Meetings  used  to  be 
held-  in  Pat  Kearney's  house  sometimes.  I  remember  a 
kind  of  meeting,  about  twenty  people  in  the  back-yard 
of  his  public-house." 

Then  he  gave  the  names  of  men  who  attended  : — 

"  Martin  Fallon,  Pat  Barrett,  Kearney,  Sweeney,  and 
others  were  there.  It  was  drawn  down  that  Lord  Mount- 
morres  should  be  done  away  with.  Mr.  Lynch's  name 
was  mentioned.  It  was  disagreed  on.  There  were  a  few 
words  on  William  Burke,  of  Lisloughery,  near  Cong,  but 
he  had  protection  at  the  time  and  it  was  dropped.  A 
fortnight  after  I  was  working  at  a  place  called  Kylebeg, 
belonging  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  about  a  mile  from  Clonbur, 
building  a  wall,  with  Thomas  Corbett,  Thomas  Hogan, 
and  Michael  Kelly.  We  were  in  a  field  a  bit  from  the 
road.  I  saw  Sweeney  coming  from  the  road.  I  sup- 
pose the  others  saw  him.  I  could  not  swear  whether  they 
did  or  not.  He  called  me  aside  a  little  to  him,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  assist  that  evening  to  do  away  with  Lord 
Mountmorres.  I  said  I  would  not.  I  had  a  wife  and 
family  to  look  after,  and  I  might  only  for  that.  After- 
wards, between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  Pat  Mulroe  came. 
He  did  not  say  much,  but  he  said  he  expected  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  going  to  be  done  away  with  that  even- 
ing. I  saw  Lord  Mountmorres  twice  that  afternoon.  He 
drove  first  from  Clonbur,  and  I  saw  him  again  driving 
into  Clonbur  about  half-past  four.  At  six  o'clock  I  left 
work  and  went  to  Kearney's  public-house.  I  saw  Kearney, 
Sweeney,  Barrett,  Martin  Fallon,  Thomas  Murphy,  William 
Hansbury,  Pat  Henilly,  William  Burke,  a  house  full  of 
them.  (Q.)  Were  they  members  of  the  League  }—{A.) 
Oh   yes.     Pat  Sweeney  asked  toe  at  the  door  if  I  was 
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going  to  lend  a  hand  to  murder — to  do  away  with  Lord 
Mountmorres.  Afterwards  Kearney  asked  me.  I  gave 
consent  to  Kearney.  He  told  me  it  would  be  better  to 
go  along  with  the  rest  and  lend  a  hand.  I  missed  some 
of  them — Sweeney,  Mulroe,  Fallon,  I  think  Thomas 
Murphy.  After  that,  I  think  Kearney  went  out,  and  I  was 
inclined  to  go,  but  I  met  Kearney  on  his  return  at  the 
door,  and  he  told  me  to  return  back,  that  it  was  too  late, 
so  I  turned  into  the  public-house  and  remained  there. 
About  half-past  eight  or  nine  Pat  Mulroe  came  back.  I 
see  some  of  the  wounds  on  his  hand,  but  I  cannot  say 
what  it  was.  I  went  some  little  way  with  him  on  the  way 
home.  He  said  that  they  had  done  away  with  Lord 
Mountmorres." 

And  whilst  those  names  are  given  in  full  as  being  persons 
who  were  taking  part  in  arranging,  some  of  them  in  carrying 
out  this  murder,  this  man  is  entirely  uncontradicted.  There 
is  one  witness,  a  man  named  Edward  Jennings,  who  en- 
deavours to  prove  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League.  He  produced  no  book  or  document  of  any  kind. 
He  could  give  the  names  of  only  six  persons  out  of  the  many 
people  who  belonged  to  the  League,  and  when  on  cross-examina- 
tion his  evidence  is  tested,  I  submit  to  you  it  falls  completely 
and  entirely  to  the  ground. 

I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  way  in  which  this  business 
was  carried  on.  You  will  find  a  specimen  of  Moonlighting 
orders,  signed,  of  course,  only  under  the  name  of  "  Moonlight." 
There  are  directions  given  as  to  how  persons  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  signed  by  "  Moonlight."  Persons  are  to  be  clipped  and 
persons  are  to  be  shot. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  this  head  of  the  evidence,  referring 
to  the  informers.  I  have  dealt  with  the  material  ones,  and 
those  that  I  thought  presented  very  grave  matter  for  reply, 
which  has  not  been  given.  I  think  I  could  mention  now  those 
persons  whom  I  have  already  referred  to,  who  ought  to  have 
been  called  as  witnesses,  and  who,  I  suggest  to  your  Lordships, 
were  bound  to  have  been  called  as  witnesses.  I  have  referred 
to  the  difficulty  that  my  learned  friend  may  have  had  in  con- 
ducting the  case,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  some  things  counsel 
can  do  in  order  to  fulfil  any  statement  they  make.  My  Lords, 
sometimes  counsel  certainly  can  so  control  a  case  that  they  can 
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determine  the  witnesses  that  they  can  put  before  the  tribunal 
investigating  any  issue ;  and  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  feeling  such  to  be  the  case,  made  a  statement  to  you 
on  March  13th,  in  which  my  friend  says — 

"  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  certain  witnesses 
who  will  be  called  before  you — that  is  to  say,  every  one  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  charged  as  persons  incrimi- 
nated will  be  called  before  you." 

My  friend  made  one  exception.  He  made  an  exception  in 
respect  to  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  is  absent  in  Australia,  but 
who  had  appeared  in  this  court  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely 
possible  he  could  be  called.  But  with  that  exception  my 
friend  appeared  to  pledge  himself  that  he  would  call  every  one 
of  those  persons  charged,  namely,  sixty-five  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  also  made  one  other  distinct  pledge,  to  which  I  will 
refer  you.  It  is  included  in  this  pledge,  but  he  specifically 
marked  out  Mr.  John  Redmond,  and  stated  that  he  should  be 
called  before  you.  Now  all  I  will  say  of  that  gentleman  is, 
that  he  is  an  important  witness  from  his  position  and  from  the 
speeches  that  he  had  made.  Well,  my  Lords,  I  will  do  all  I 
can  now  (I  will  say  nothing  of  what  I  have  done)  to  create  as 
little  friction  in  this  case  as  possible  ;  but  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  must  not  complain  if  in  return  for  the 
numerous  complaints  that  he  has  made  against  some  of  my 
colleagues,  if  not  against  myself,  I  do  in  the  mildest  language 
that  I  can  employ  suggest  that  we  have  a  serious  complaint 
against  my  friend.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  personal  pledge.  The 
withdrawal  of  my  friend  from  the  case  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  because  it  was  announced  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
that  only  two  more  witnesses  were  to  be  called  on  the  part  of 
the  respondents,  namely,  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, 
and  when  my  friend  made  that  statement  on  March  13th  he 
conveyed  to  the  counsel  to  whom  he  was  opposed  that  they 
were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  those  sixty-five 
gentlemen,  and  we  conducted  our  case  from  beginning  to  end 
upon  that  supposition.  Without  comment,  without  reference, 
without  explanation  of  any  kind,  that  promise  has  been  un- 
fulfilled, and  remains  unfulfilled,  in  a  substantial  manner.  As 
I  told  you,  there  were  sixty-five  of  these  gentlemen  charged. 
There  is  one  of  them,  Mr.  Pyne,  who  I  believe  is  dead.  I 
think  the  others  are  living.  Mr.  Dillon  is  away,  and  it  may  be 
25* 
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(one  learns  from  public  report)  others  may  possibly  have  been 
absent.  If  so,  they  are  very  few.  Substantially,  the  matter 
stands  in  this  way,  that  out  of  the  persons  mentioned  there 
are  thirty-two  who  have  been  called,  and  thirty-three  have  not. 
If  you  treat  Mr.  Campbell  as  neutral,  because  he  was  called 
for  a  purpose,  and  not  persisted  in,  you  may  take  the  numbers 
as  pretty  nearly  equal.  Well,  I  ask  where  are  these  thirty-two 
persons  who  were  promised  to  have  been  called  ?  I  do  not 
wish  to  overstate  what  I  am  submitting  to  you.  It  may  be  a 
great  many  of  them  are  immaterial ;  no  doubt  some  of  them 
were.  But  there  were  some  of  them  who  were  very  material, 
and  those  material  witnesses — gentlemen  with  respect  to  whom 
evidence  has  been  given  without,  as  I  say,  the  slightest  ex- 
planation— have  been  absent  from  the  box,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  my  friend's  promise  is  not  accomplished. 

My  friend's  statement,  as  we  understood  it,  was  that  he 
would  call  them,  and  though  he  may  mitigate  the  effect  of 
an  absolute  promise  by  the  succeeding  words — 

"  With  that  exception,  every  member  of  Parliament  who 
is  included  in  the  list  of  incriminated  persons  will  be  called 
before  you,  to  give  evidence-in-chief;  or,  if  it  be  the 
case,  as  there  are  a  great  many  where  there  is  nothing 
directly  alleged  against  them,  except  the  fact  of  their 
being  members  of  the  Land  League,  they  will  certainly  be 
put  into  the  box,  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships  desire  it, " 

yet  very  many  material  witnesses  are  absent,  and  in  the  case 
of  several  a  most  distinct  pledge  has  been  given. 

There  is  an  important  matter  I  should  have  thought  in 
respect  to  the  evidence,  namely,  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan 
writes  a  letter  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Curtins  in 
terms  to  which  we  have  called  attention  and  shall  call  atten- 
tion again.  I  could  go  through  some  of  these  names;  for 
instance,  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  dealt  with  the  jury  list.  Can  any 
one  say  that  is  unimportant?  And  whilst  the  extent  of 
the  promise  that  my  friend  gave  may  be  partially  mitigated, 
still  here  are  persons  affecting  whom  important  statements 
have  been  made,  and  no  explanation  is  given  why  they  are 
not  called.  My  Lords,  I  pass  from  that  list,  and  that  promise, 
which  I  have  regarded  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned,  to 
another  short  list  I  will  give  you.       We  have  had  certain 
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officers    of    the    Land     League    mentioned,    Quinn,    Doriss, 
Harrison,  Burton,  Pearce,  and  Tighe,   some  of  them  not  so 
material ;  but  men  like  Quinn,  the  confederate  in  the  Horan 
letter  transaction,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Land  League, 
who  was  in  the  court  day  by  day,  is  absent ;    and  of  these 
other  persons  who  could  have  given  you  information  as  to 
books  and  other  matters,  not  one  is  called.     There  is  that 
most  important  witness  as  to  the  English  Land  League  books 
(I  am  told  I  lessened  the  area  of  the  observation  I  could 
have  made   as  to  the   absence   of  cheque-books   and  other 
books)— I  mean  Mr.  Brady,  who,  Mr.  Reid  says,  is  in  court 
—and   Mr.    Reid's  attention   is    directed   to  the  importance 
of  his  evidence.     Of  all  the  organisers  none  are  called  except 
Harris  and  O'Kelly.       Mr.   McGough,  dealing  with  all  the 
legal  affairs,  is  not  called.     Father  O'Callaghan,  the  man  who 
is  pledged  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  money  in   respect  to 
Horan's  affair,  also  is  not  called.     And  as  I  have  gone"  through 
the  witnesses  mentioned  by  the  informers  not  called,  so  in 
respect  to  the  army  of  witnesses  that  Le  Caron's  testimony 
calls  into  existence.     If  he  be  saying  what  is  untrue,  not  one  of 
them  is  called  before  you  either.     And  so  I  could  go  on,  if 
this  case  were  dissected,  adding  to  this  long  list,  showing   to 
you  that,  whilst  we  have  had  witnesses  like  Mr.  Biggar,  for- 
getting everything,  whilst  we  have  had  mayors  from  different 
boroughs  who. came  with  no  knowledge  of  affairs  whilst  we 
had  the  clergy  represented  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  knowing   nothing,  and  whilst  we    had    Members  of 
Parliament,  many    of   them    very    slightly  or  comparatively 
slightly  affected  by  the  evidence  we  have  given,  material  and 
most  material  witnesses  as  to  the  substance  of  this  matter,  who 
could  have  thrown  a  light  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  have  been  absent,  and  intentionally  absent. 

I  shall  not  use  legal  argument  to  say  to  what  extent  pre- 
sumption shall  go  against  those  who  can  deny  and  wiH  not  do 
so;  but  it  must  be  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense  that  whilst 
this  inquiry  has  attracted  more  attention  probably  than  any 
judicial  investigation;  whilst  months  have  elapsed  since  all  the 
material,  matter  that  could  be  contradicted  has  Jeen  given  in 
evidence;  whilst  opportunity  has  been  fff°>^ded  and  means 
havebeeA  at  the  command  of  these  gentlemen  who  repr^^^^^^^ 
the  respondents  to  obtain  from  willing  and  ^y"^Pf  ^e  ^^^^ 
nesses,  without  obstacle  in  their  way,  the  necessary  testimony 
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for  contradiction  to  be  given  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
where  testimony  has  been  direct  and  affecting  the  position 
of  the  League  and  those  who  were  acting  in  connection 
with  it,  that  contradiction,  if  it  could  have  been  given,  has  not 
been  afforded  to  your  Lordships. 

In  respect  to  other  witnesses  a  distinct  pledge  was  given 
that  they  would  be  called.  Referring  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, with  which  I  am  about  to  deal,  my  learned  friend 
said — 

"  My  Lords,  what  were  the  proceedings  at  the  Con- 
vention ?  We  are  able  to  call  before  your  Lordships 
witnesses  who  were  there  and  took  an  active  part  in 
those  proceedings,  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  Mr.  Deasy,  three  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Davitt." 

Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  Deasy  have  not  been  called. 
I  believe  Mr.  Deasy  is  in  Australia.  I  am  not  told  when  he 
went,  but  the  pertinent  observation  I  have  to  make  is  in 
relation  to  Mr.  John  Redmond. 

Again,  Mr.  Parnell's  attention  having  been  called  to 
certain  entries — "  To  Redmond, /"i  70  " — Mr.  Parnell  himself 
says,  "  I  should  think,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Redmond  would  be 
able  to  explain  it."  Then  Mr.  Justice  Smith  said,  "  Which 
Mr.  Redmond.?"  and  Mr.  Parnell  replied,  "It  would  be 
either  Mr.  William  or  Mr.  John  Redmond,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  which." 

Further,  there  was  a  speech — I  will  only  call  it  a  serious 
speech — made  by  Mr.  Redmond  referred  to,  and  then  Mr. 
Reid  says,  "We  will  have  that  from  Mr.  Redmond  when 
he  comes  into  the  box."  That  I  take  to  be  Mr.  William 
Redmond.  Again,  Mr.  Campbell  is  called,  and  to  hand- 
writing alone  is  his  evidence  confined.  My  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  then  said,  "  Of  course,  every  one  of 
those  witnesses  will  be  recalled."  I  am  sure  that  intention 
has  escaped  my  learned  friend's  notice.  At  the  same  time, 
having  pointed  these  matters  out,  I  accept  any  limitations 
that  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  general  promise. 
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The  Clan-na-Gael  become  Supreme  in  America — The 
Paid  Agents  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
events  that  occurred  in  America  subsequently  to  the  Wash- 
ington Convention,  which  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
This  subject  is  most  important ;  it  is  somewhat  complicated, 
but  if  I  can  place  before  you  in  an  unbroken  thread  the 
circumstances  attending  this  American  action,  I  am  sure, 
when  the  result  is  arrived  at,  you  will  think  that  the  time  has 
been  well  spent  in  so  working  out  these  circumstances,  and 
that  the  matter  is  of  very  grave  importance. 

In  dealing  with  the  American  case,  we  had  brought  the 
relation  of  facts,  as  it  were,  to  two  terminations.  We  had 
dealt  with  the  Chicago  Convention,  commencing  on 
November  30th,  188 1,  extending  over  the  subsequent  days, 
December  ist  and  2nd,  which  was  a  convention  of  all 
associations  that  chose  to  attend  openly,  and  which  placed 
the  Irish  movement  in  America  upon  the  broad  basis  of  united 
action.  I  had  shown  that  the  power  of  that  body  had  been 
vested  in  an  executive  committee  of  seven,  presided  over  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Betts,  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and 
that  the  committee  of  seven  contained  a  majority  of  Clan-na- 
Gael  members  also.  And  then  dealing  with  the  narrower 
body,  that  which  was  represented  by  the  old  Land  League, 
we  had  dealt  with  the  acts  at  the  convention,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
termed  it,  or  the  meeting  as  Le  Caron  termed  it,  at  Washington 
in  April  1882.  It  was  clear  from  the  return  that  it  was  a 
large  gathering,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  a  Clan-na-Gael 
chairman  of  that  body  was  elected,  Mr.  Mooney ;  and  also 
that  a  resolution  was  arrived  at,  to  confer  with  the  executive 
committee  of  seven  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Chicago 
Convention.  So  we  left  matters,  and  I  at  once  state  the 
end  to  which  I  am  now  seeking  to  arrive.  I  will  show  step 
by  step  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  became  paramount  in  that 
body  which  represented  the  Irish-American  movement ;  that 
it  took  possession  alike  of  policy  and  of  government,  and 
that  that  body  is  controlled  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  is  sub- 
stantially nothing  more  than  a  body  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  My  Lords,  of  course  I  have  to 
make  good  my  words  ;  I  propose  doing  it  by  the  documentary 
evidence  which  has  been  placed  befpre  you,  of  which  much 
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is  common  ground  to  us.  I  have  to  work  in  the  statement 
and  the  documents  of  Le  Caron,  confirmed  step  by  step  by 
other  open  and  public  documents. 

Taking  up  the  history  of  events,  we  have  Mr.  Davitt,  after 
visiting  Patrick  Egan  in  Paris,  starting  for  America  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  short  lecturing  tour.  Mr.  Davitt  met 
the  committee  of  seven  that  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Chicago  Convention,  together  with  the  three  representatives 
of  what  I  still  call  the  Land  League  as  distinguished  from 
the  general  body,  making  the  eleven  to  whom  Mr.  Davitt  has 
referred.  Then  we  have  it  that  upon  the  19th  June,  1882, 
Mr.  Davitt  made  a  somewhat  important  speech,  showing  that 
Mr.  Davitt  was  desirous  of  maintaining  an  alliance  with  the 
extreme  section  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  America. 
The  important  words  are — 

"  I  make  the  same  declaration  here  which  I  made 
in  the  London  '  Standard.'  In  doing  this  both  in 
London  and  New  York  I  neither  condemn  nor  repudiate 
those  who  rely  solely  upon  physical  force  for  the  re- 
demption of  Ireland." 

Your  Lordships  will  mark  those  words. 

"  I  severed  my  connection  with  that  party  from  the 
full  conviction  that  its  leaders  in  Ireland  honestly  desired 
me  to  do  so,  on  account  of  my  active  participation  in  a 
legal  and  constitutional  agitation,  and  from  a  full  con- 
scientious belief  that  I  could  serve  the  dual  cause  of 
social  and  national  reform  all  the  better  by  throwing 
myself  into  the  ranks  of  national  effort  for  Ireland, 
unfettered  by  party  ties  or  the  prejudices  which  are 
engendered  by  party  associations.  I  have  been  charged 
on  this  side  with  ignoring  or  refusing  credit  to  the 
Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  America  for  their  support 
of  the  Land  League  movement.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  such  has  never  been  my 
intention,  and  of  stating  now,  what  it  would  be  unjust 
either  to  conceal  or  deny,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  both  leaders  and  followers 
in  America,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Land 
League  movement." 
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That  is  a  speech  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  had 
been  accepted  into  this  alliance,  unfettered  by  restriction,  of 
whom  Mr.  Parnell  says,  and  Mr.  Davitt  states,  that  they  had 
never  been  asked,  if  they  were  Fenians,  or  whoever  they  might 
be,  to  give  up  their  opinions,  or  give  up  their  method  and 
manner  of  action.  Then,  if  I  may  dispose  of  his  action  in 
America,  Mr.  Davitt,  after  carrying  out  the  view  he  had  in 
making  this  short  visit,  returned  to  France  in  order  to  see 
Mr.  Egan,  and  he  went  direct  to  Patrick  Egan. 

Now  I  take  up  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  which  of 
course  was  secret,  in  the  autumn  of  1882.  We  know  their 
action  from  circulars  that  have  been  produced  by  Le  Caron. 
I  have  stated  something  in  relation  to  Le  Caron's  credibility. 
May  I  remind  you  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  never,  as  far 
as  I  have  read  the  speech,  thrown  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  these  documents  }  You  will  recollect  they 
have  not  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  these  were  sent,  according  to  their 
dates,  years  ago,  and  have  been  held  in  this  country  ;  and  so 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Le  Caron  at  that  time  was 
anticipating  any  investigation  such  as  you  are  now  making 
which  would  be  affected  by  these  documents.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  apparently  treats  Le  Caron  as  a  witness  of  truth, 
because  my  friend  said — 

"The  man  Delaney,  the  man  Beach  or  Le  Caron, 
who  I  regard — I  may  of  course  be  wrong  in  taking  that 
view  of  the  case — but  whose  evidence  I  consider  the 
most  valuable  that  has  been  given  in  this  case  in  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Parnell,  was  examined  here,  but  we 
never  before  heard  his  name — we  knew  nothing  about 
him." 

And  I  may  say  I  am  certain  that  my  friend  would  not  have 
regarded  the  false  testimony  of  a  witness  as  being  valuable 
to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  must  have  regarded  him  as  being  the 
witness  of  truth.  Then,  to  show  that  my  friend  was  putting 
these  documents  as  being  correct,  my  friend  takes  hold  of  a 
document  that  had  been  produced  by  Le  Caron,  the  report 
of  John  Devoy  which  was  presented  in  August  1879,  and  iny 
friend  accepts  that,  he  reads  from  it,  and  argues  upon  it, 
regarding  the  contents  as  correct. 

Then  I  may  mention  there  was  one  power  in  this  court 
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to  test  the  credibility  of  Le  Caron.  Mr.  Davitt  had  been 
in  America.  Mr.  Davitt  himself  said  he  accepted  Le  Caron's 
hospitality  and  his  care.  Mr.  Davitt  knows  more  or  less  a 
great  many  of  these  persons  whose  names  have  been  vouched, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  action  established 
by  Le  Caron's  evidence.  Mr.  Davitt  has  shown  neither  want 
of  courage  nor  want  of  ability  in  dealing  with  witnesses  whose 
testimony  he  desired  to  destroy,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  knowing 
Le  Caron,  sat  quietly  by,  and  let  Le  Caron  pass  from  that 
witness-box  without  asking  him  one  question  respecting  the 
matters  to  which  he  had  testified.  Therefore  I  shall,  without 
prejudging  the  matter,  deal  with  these  documents  produced 
by  Le  Caron,  on  the  ground  that  they  will  be  regarded  by 
your  Lordships  as  representing  here  public  documents  that 
are  authentic. 

My  Lords,  I  now  refer  to  a  document — a  circular  addressed 
by  the  president  and  another  official  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to 
that  body,  in  October  1882.  At  this  time  Alexander  Sullivan 
was  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  as  I  am  about  in  a  short  time  to  show,  that  he  was 
elected  president  also  of  the  greater  body — the  Nationalistic 
body  of  America — we  shall  have  the  same  hand>vriting  in 
these  documents,  controlling  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
which  afterwards  controls  the  policy  of  the  larger  body,  and 
so  this  document  becomes  one  of  considerable  importance. 
I  will  read  it  as  shortly  as  I  can.     It  commences — 

"  In  view  of  preparatory  work  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Revolutionary  Directory,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  organisation  for  an  immediate  and  special 
effort  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  body.  We  ask 
every  camp  in  the  organisation  to  endeavour  to  raise  a 
sum  equal  to  5  dollars  per  member,  and  to  have  that  sum 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
Revolutionary  Directory  within  30  days." 

Then,  to  read  only  what  is  important,  I  will  pass  on  to 
these  words : — 

"  Neither  will  we  make  any  bombastic  promise  that 
within  anytime  definite  the  world  will  be  startled  because 
this  is  the  golden  opportunity.  There  are  no  more  useful 
asses  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  than  those  who  imagine 
they  are  serving  our  cause  by  clamouring  for  immediate 
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action,  and  preaching  in  the  sidewalks  about  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  the  present  moment.  Such  talk  retards  our 
action,  and  the  man  is  not  a  revolutionist  who  does  not 
know  so  palpable  a  truth." 

I  suggest  that  you  now  see  dissent  from  the  talking 
of  O'Donovan  Rossa,  who  comes  within  the  classification 
that  was  mentioned  here,  and  who  is  specially  noticed  by 
Mr.  Davitt  as  a  distinguished  individual,  because  I  think  he 
called  him  a  "  blatant  ass  "  in  writing  to  Mr.  Harris. 

"  If  every  revolutionist  in  his  public  utterances,  while 
preaching  the  right  to  do  something,  would  lament  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  anything  now  being  done,  much 
less  vigilance  would  be  exercised  by  the  enemy,  and  much 
work  could  be  done  cheaply " 

(This  you  know  is  the  wOrk  of  dynamite  and  assassination) 

"  without  expectation  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  which  is  now  by  our  senseless  clamour  rendered 
next  to  impossible.  We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
Russian  revolutionists.  They  recently  allowed  the  im- 
pression to  get  abroad  that  their  organisation  was  crushed, 
yet  the  first  bridge  over  which  the  Emperor  crossed  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
If  the  men  in  charge  of  our  movement  are  to  accomplish 
results  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  themselves,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  common  cause,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
do  so  without  the  stupid  clamour  of  men  who  have  been 
boasting  of  action  and  demanding  action  all  their  lives, 
but  who  never  acted  either  to  their  country's  advantage 
or  to  their  enemy's  injury." 

You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Davitt  said  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  set  fire  to  a  haystack, 
and  that  description  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  is  somewhat  borne 
out  by  this  description  of  some  unknown  person  which 
I  have  read.     Then  the  Attorney-General  asks — 

((20  "  What  was  the  special  fund  ?—(,A.)  For  carrying 
on  the  dynamite  campaign." 

One  other  matter  referred  to  is  important.  Here  again 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  not  by  name,  but  in  fact,  is  referred  to :— 
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"We  are  in  receipt  of  several  communications  from 
the  Camps,  some  of  them  being  accompanied  with 
resolutions  requesting  the  Executive  Body  to  take  full 
control  of  the  National  Fund,  originally  called  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund." 

Your  Lordships  vi^ill  recollect  at  the  previous  convention 
the  funds  of  that  body  had  been  audited  by  this  larger  body. 

"  In  answer,  we  direct  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  convention.  That  body — the  power  which 
created  us — by  an  overwhelming  vote  decided  that  it 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  controlling  the  fund  in 
question.  We  will  be  governed  by  that  decision.  Since 
the  convention  a  discussion  has  been  carried  on  through 
the  public  press  concerning  this  fund.  If  we  were  now 
to  take  the  fund,  the  organisation  would  become  an 
object  of  attack,  newspaper  criticism,  and  public  investi- 
gation." 

Again,  the  motive  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  no  other  is 
given  for  not  taking  over  this  fund,  formed  specially  for 
destruction. 

"  We  would  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
putting  the  organisation  in  that  position,  even  if  the 
remainder  of  the  fund  were  offered  to  us.  If  the  policy 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  in  relation  to  that  matter 
is  to  be  changed,  the  change  must  be  made  by  your 
convention.  Many  of  the  communications  upon  this 
subject  also  request  us  to  suppress  the  unseemly  news- 
paper discussions  concerning  this  fund,  and  to  prevent 
papers  holding  our  views  from  descending  to  personal 
quarrels" 

(you  see  this  is  Patrick  Ford) 

"in  place  of  remaining  on  the  higher  ground  of 
principle.  We  respectfully  inform  the  writers  of  such 
letters  that  the  Executive  Central  control  no  newspaper, 
support  none,  and  have  no  newspaper  organs." 

Only  one  sentence  more,  forming  the  concluding  lines  of 
this  circular : — 

"  We  beseech  you  to  spare  no  effort  to  strengfthen 
the  organisation,  and  to  enlarge  its  special  fund.    That 
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you  have  acted  generously  in  the  past,  that  you  have 
made  sacrifices,  if  to  serve  one's  country  can  be  called  a 
sacrifice,  we  well  know ;  but  remember  that  while  as 
a  rule  you  are  called  upon  merely  to  deprive  yourselves 
of  some  pleasure  or  luxury,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  whose  labours,  if  at 
any  moment  discovered,  would  lead  to  their  destruction. 
The  only  promise  we  can  make,  the  only  information 
we  can  give,  is  that  we  and  those  with  whom  we  are 
associated  are  trying,  with  God's  aid,  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge our  duties,  and  that  we  believe  the  movements 
we  are  now  conducting  will  result  beneficially,  and  will 
meet  with  your  fullest  approbation." 

My  Lords,  there  are  those  who  have  said,  and  some  have 
the  right  to  say  so,  perhaps,  that  at  one  time  they  did  not 
know  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  an  association  for  assassi- 
nation and  destruction.  They  must  know  it  now ;  they 
ought  to  have  known  it  before.  Alexander  Sullivan  wrote 
that  circular,  and  he  says,  "  Some  of  us  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  whose  labour,  if  at  any  moment  discovered, 
would  lead  to  their  destruction." 

And  so  we  have  now  this  circular  issued  on  a  date  in 
October  showing  what  was  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
We  come  now  to  the  next  event,  that  is  the  arrival  of  a  new 
actor  in  these  proceedings  in  America,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  arrived-  in  America  on  the  3rd  March,  1 883. 
To  the  residence  of  the  man  who  has  signed  the  circular  I 
have  just  read  to  you,  Mr.  Egan  went,  and  stayed  there  with 
him. 

Still  following  the  action  and  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
I  refer  to  a  circular  of  March  1883,  the  next  we  have.  It  is 
not  specially  one  of  Alexander  Sullivan's ;  it  is  signed  by  the 
Revolutionary  Directory  and  the  Executive  Body.  Sullivan 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Body,  but  it  is  signed 
in  a  collective  form  by  the  Revolutionary  Directory  and 
Executive  Body.     I  need  read  only  three  paragraphs. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  S.  G.'s  (senior  guardians) 
to  diligently  inquire,  without  informing  the  parties  or 
any  one  else,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  best  fitted 
for  private  work  of  a  confidential  and  dangerous  character, 
and  report  the  same  in  a  list  made  out  or  furnished  for 
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that  purpose  to  '  Y '  (the  secretary),  and  this  list  shall 
be  made  out  at   such  stated  periods   as   they  may  be 
demanded." 
Then,  for  this  work  it  is  said  at  paragraph  5 — 

"It  is  desirable  that  every  opportunity  available  in 
the  way  of  holidays,  picnics,  festivals,  balls,  lectures,  etc., 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  the  funds 
attainable." 

And  then  at  paragraph  13 — 

"  When  possible  and  practicable,  and  the  same  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  organi- 
sation, it  is  urged  that  the  open  organisation  (National 
League)  be  aided  as  far  as  possible." 

Then  paragraph  15  is — 

"  All  communications  must  be  carefully  destroyed, 
or  returned  to  '  Y '  (the  secretary)  if  so  directed,  after 
being  read  at  successive  meetings  as  often  as  directed." 

I  note,  in  passing  current  events,  that  it  was  in  March  1883 
that  the  explosion  at  the  Local  Government  Board  took 
place,  and  on  April  3rd,  1883,  Gallagher  was  arrested.  That 
is  Dr.  Gallagher,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  who  was  tried 
and  convicted,  he  and  others.  There  was  no  explosion  in 
that  case ;  it  was  the  case  where  some  men  were  found  at 
Birmingham  with  large  quantities  of  liquid  material  for 
explosion.  They  were  tried,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  for  high  treason. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  given  any  technical  evidence  of 
the  exact  date  of  all  these  dynamite  attacks.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  Lordships  will  take  that  as  a  matter  of  history, 
and  allow  the  "  Annual  Register"  to  be  used  with  regard  to 
them,  but  these  two  dates  are  proved.  We  have  direct  proof 
that  Gallagher's  attempt  and  Lomasney's  attempt  to  blow  up 
London  Bridge  were  "  devised "  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and 
that  the  witness  was  present  in  the  Convention  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  and  that  witness,  who  has  been  so  much  abused, 
immediately  gave  information.     Le  Caron  is  asked — 

"  Then  you  were  assenting  to  it  ? — {A.)  In  conven- 
tion. {Q.)  And  gave  information  at  onCe,  did  you? — 
{A.)  Immediately;  as  soon  as  the  first  opportunity  pre- 
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sented  itself.  (Q.)  Did  you  know,  and  do  you  suggest  you 
knew,  Gallagher  was  the  agent  in  the  one  case,  and 
Mackay  Lomasney  in  the  other  ? — {A.)  I  have  written 
many  times  respecting  those  men.  {Q.)  Pray  attend  to 
what  I  am  asking  you.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  knew 
at  the  time  that  each  of  these  individuals  was  selected  ? 
— {A.)  Before  they  were  selected  .''  {Q.)  Yes. — {A.)  I 
would  not  like  to  take  the  credit  of  having  given  the 
first  information  about  them." 
My  Lords,  I  would  refer  now  to  a  conversation  published 
in  the  "  Nation  "  with  respect  to  these  explosions. 

"  A  dispatch  from  Chicago  says,  '  The  Hon.  John 
Finerty,  Congressman  elect  from  the  Third  Illinois 
District,  was  interviewed  to-day  in  regard  to  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  Government  building  in  London.'  He 
said,  '  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  more  successful.  I  applaud 
the  Irish  in  everything  they  do  to  get  rid  of  England 
and  her  accursed  rule.  England  brought  this  on  herself, 
and  Gladstone,  more  than  any  one  else,  has  himself  to 
thank  for  it.'" 

That  is  the  Finerty  to  whom  we  have  referred,  and 
to  whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  again.  This  dispatch  was 
published  in  an  Irish  newspaper,  the  "  Nation,"  and  on  the 
30th  June,  1883,  we  have  published  in  "  United  Ireland,"  the 
organ  of  the  party,  a  statement  that  they  had  "received  a  long 
letter  from  Congressman  Finerty."     It  proceeds — 

"  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Nationalist  from 
top  to  bottom  of  this  island  who  thinks  of  Mr.  Finerty 
otherwise  than  as  an  Irishman,  brave  and  daring  almost 
to  a  fault ;  and  if  anything  could  heighten  that  opinion, 
it  would  be  that  the  '  Irish  Times  '  should  maintain  the 
contrary." 
Then  in  the  same  paper  occurs  this — 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  new  President  of  the 

Irish  National  League  in  the  United  States,  is  delivering 

a  remarkable  series  of  speeches  in   sustainment  of  the 

organisation." 

And   so  we  have  here  Mr.   O'Brien's  and  Mr.   Parnell's 

paper  speaking  thus  of  the  man  Finerty,  who  yields  to  regret 

that  the  attempt  on  the  Local  Government  Board  had  not 

been  more  successful,  and  we  have  here  the  praise  of  Mr. 
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Alexander  Sullivan,  who  had  put  his  hand  to  circulars  urging 
that  assassination  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

My  Lords,  we  have  again  a  letter  of  the  i  ith  October, 
1884,  in  this  paper  "  United  Ireland,"  showing  their  view  of 
the  men  who  deserved  praise.     "  United  Ireland  "  desires — 

"  The  visit  of  a  dozen  Irish  Americans  of  the  starnp 
of  Alexander  Sullivan,  P.  A.  Collins,  John  Finerty,  and 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  ;  even  John  Devoy  would  probably 
pass  the  Queenstown  detectives  unchallenged." 

Now  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  Philadelphia  Convention, 
held  on  the  2Sth  April,  1883.  It  was  intended  that  Mr. 
Parnell  should  attend  that  Convention,  but  there  is  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Parnell  explaining  that  he  could  not 
attend.  The  question  of  his  attending  was  considered  and 
resolved  upon  by  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  members,  but  Mr. 
Parnell  afterwards  states  that  in  consequence  of  an  important 
measure  called  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  being  before  a  Grand 
Committee,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  attend  it,  and  I 
have  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  that  statement,  or  that  Mr. 
Parnell's  active  efforts  at  that  time  detained  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
that  Bill.  At  Philadelphia  there  are  three  meetings  of  which 
you  will  find  record.  On  April  25th  the  Land  League 
section,  which  of  course  is  the  section  which  had  met  in 
Washington  in  April  1882,  holds  its  meeting.  We  have  on 
the  same  date  a  Clan-na-Gael  caucus  meeting,  and  on  the 
26th  we  have  the  open  meeting  of  all  bodies  who  were 
meeting  at  Philadelphia.  Will  you  note,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  these  meetings,  that  the  real  business  was  seldom 
done  in  open  meeting  ?  The  business  was  arranged  in 
private,  and  perhaps  that  mode  of  action  was  not  peculiar 
to  these  Irish-Americans.  I  have  references  I  could  make 
to  establish  that,  but  I  will  take  what  Mr.  Davitt  himself 
read  in  his  speech.  He  read  with  approval  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and  he  read  it,  as  I  understand  him, 
to  place  before  your  Lordships  his  view,  and  thus  the  writer 
expresses  himself: — 

"  Conventions  rarely,  if  ever,  express  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  for  almost  of  necessity  the  mani- 
pulation of  large  bodies  of  men  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  few,  who,  clever  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  organising 
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and  controlling,  are  not  infrequently  more  bent  on 
having  things  run  smoothly  than  in  getting  at  the  true 
voice  of  the  constituencies,  and  the  true  voice  of  the 
Irish  people  to-day  is,  we  believe,  that  any  and  every 
means  are  legitimate  against  the  horrible  system  that 
England  has  instituted  to  enslave  the  masses  over  which 
she  holds  sway." 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Davitt  uses 
exactly  these  latter  words  as  representing  his  view ;  I  do  not 
think  he  read  the  article  with  that  intention,  but  I  think  the 
former  part  which  I  have  read,  as  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  Convention,  would  be  the  case.  I  must  refer  to  the 
document  I  have  already  referred  to,  namely,  what  appeared 
in  the  "Nation"  of  April  21st.  I  referred  to  it  to  show 
that  the  Irish  Members  discussed  Mr.  Parnell's  presence  in 
America.  It  is  the  statement  only  of  a  correspondent,  but 
still  it  appears  in  the  "  Nation  "  newspaper : — 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  being 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  every  one  here. 
It  is  said  that  the  plain  issue  to  be  determined  there  is, 
whether  or  not  the  use  of  physical  force  of  all  kind — 
dynamite  included — may  not  properly  be  employed  by 
the  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country  from  British  rule." 

That  appeared  in  public  print  as  an  open  statement  that 
it  was  about  to  be  considered,  and  I  am  putting  that  state- 
ment for  what  it  is  worth,  as  one  of  the  singular  corroborations 
of  Le  Caron  when  he  comes  to  tell  you  what  was  discussed 
at  these  meetings. 

Before  coming  to  the  incidents  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, I  must  now  show  what  steps  the  Clan-na-Gael  took 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  power  over  this  body 
that  was  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  circular  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  .signed  by  X,  President 
Alexander  Sullivan,  Y,  the  secretary;  Z,  the  treasurer.  The 
date  is  early  in  1883,  and  prior  to  the  meeting  in  April. 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  V.C. 
"  Brothers, — We  urge  upon  your  immediate  attention 
the  necessity  of  securingas  full  an  attendance  as  possible 
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at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  pursuance  of  the 
following  call." 

That  call  is  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  representing  the  Irish 
section ;  James  Mooney,  representing  the  Land  League  section, 
who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man ;  and  Michael  Boland,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  committee  of  seven,  who  is  also, a 
Clan-na-Gael  man.  It  states  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 
of  course  the  language  is  long,  but  the  subject  is  this : — 

"  In   the   city  where   Irishmen    helped   to   lay  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty  " 

(that  is  Philadelphia) 

in  perpetuation  of  which  the  blood  of  their  sons  has 
been  freely  poured,  to  declare  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
members  of  our  race  that  we  will  never  cease  our  efforts 
to  recover  for  our  mother-land  the  God-given  and  in- 
alienable right  of  national  independence,  and  that  these 
efforts  may  be  guided,  under  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  by 
the  best  counsels  of  all  our  people,  and  be  made  powerful 
by  their  combined  strength  to  blend  into  one  organisa- 
tion all  the  Irish  societies  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  new  organisation  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Irish 
National  League  of  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  is  the  President." 

I  am  working  up  to  the  creation  of  one  body ;  that  call  is 
signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Ireland  ;  by  Mooney,  representing  the  American  League  ;  and 
by  Boland,  representing  the  executive  committee  of  seven 
appointed  at  Chicago  in  the  November  Convention.  Two  of 
them  have  been  already  stated  and  proved  to  be  Clan-na- 
Gael  men,  and  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  see  that  Patrick 
Egan  became  a  most  active  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

This  circular  from  Alexander  Sullivan  and  the  officers  of 
the  Executive  Body,  after  asking  the  brothers  to  attend  the 
Convention  of  Philadelphia  "  in  pursuance  of  the  following 
call,"  continues  thus  : — 

"  The   Convention   presents   the  first  grand   oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  our  race 
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on  this  Continent.  Shall  the  union  so  formed  be  upon 
a  rational  basis  ?  Shall  it,  by  its  character,  its  delibera- 
tions, and  its  results,  reflect  credit  upon  our  cause,  and 
advance  the  interests  of  that  cause  ?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  depend  upon  your  wisdom,  your  energy, 
your  discipline.  We  advise  that  you  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  societies  to  which  you  belong.  Thus 
we  will  have  representation  without  expense.  We  have 
no  powers  to  authorise  the  payments  of  expenses  to 
delegates  to  the  Convention  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
Fund,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  any  D.  sending  a 
delegate  or  delegates  at  the  expense  of  the  Contingent 
Fund.  In  many  cases  there  are  reputable  loyal  members 
of  the  V.  C.  who  would  be  glad  to  go  and  pay  their  own 
expenses ;  all  that  class  of  brothers  should  be  of  course 
furnished  with  credentials.  All  brothers  in  attendance 
will  report  to  brother  James  E.  McDermott,  S.G.  404,  at 
1 1 28  South  gth  Street,  Philadelphia,  immediately  upon 
arrival,  and  all  who  attend  the  Convention  as  delegates 
are  hereby  directed  to  attend  the  V.  C.  Conferences,  and 
be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  conferences  as  to  their 
action  in  the  Convention." 

Npw,  you  see  how  truly  Mr.  Davitt  said  that  it  was  the 
secret  meeting,  the  caucus  meeting,  which  controlled  the 
Convention,  and  all  that  was  wanted  now  was  that  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  should  obtain  sufficient  force  of  representation,  and 
then,  arranging  in  the  secret  caucus  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  what 
they  should  do  in  the  Convention,  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  by  force  of  the  combined  action  which  did  not 
exist  in  any  other  body,  and  by  these  means  obtain  by 
prompt  and  combined  action  the  full  control  of  the  National 
organisation  in  America.     That  was  done. 

I  will  now  take  the  record  of  the  open  meetings,  as  shown 
by  the  account  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book.  Of  course  this  repre- 
sented what  occurred  in  public.  First,  we  have  the  meeting 
of  the  Irish  National  League  section,  presided  over  by 
James  Mooney,  who  was  elected  at  Washington,  and  was  a 
Clan-na-Gael  man.  The  statement  of  the  President  was  first 
made.  In  the  list  of  delegates  you  will  find,  amongst  others, 
Finerty  is  present.  Then  the  secretary,  J.  J.  Hynes,  of 
Buffalo,  reports — • 
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"I  issued  a  circular  of  date  May  sth,  1882,  and 
mailed  a  copy  to  every  branch-secretary  whose  address 
was  on  the  National  roll.  In  this  expectation  we  were 
disappointed,  as  but  about  one-third  of  the  branches  then 
on  the  roll  replied  to  the  circular." 

This  is  the  more  conservative  section  of  men  ;  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  National  League. 

"  In  my  quarterly  reports  of  July  and  October,  and 
circular  of  date  September  26th,  I  again  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  branch  secretaries 

were  derelict  in  reporting  to  the  central  office I 

was  at  last  successful  in  receiving  oflScial  reports  from 
610  branches." 

"  During  the  year  official  notice  has  been  received 
of  the  disbandment  of  135  branches,  many  of  them  having 
disbanded  subsequent  to  the  Chicago  Convention  and  prior  to 
the  Washington  Convention.  During  the  year  '83  new 
branches  have  reported  to  the  central  office,  and  the 
names  of  such  branches  are  now  on  the  National  roll. 
On  the  roll  prepared  and  forwarded  to  me  by  my 
predecessor  thisre  were  about  900  branches.  Of  this 
number  292  have  for  some  unexplained  reason  failed  to 
report  to  the  central  officers.  The  officers  of  these 
branches  did  not  even  afford  the  courtesy  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  receipt  of  the  communications  sent  them." 

"  There  are  now  on  the  roll  of  the  National  Organisa- 
tion 562  branches  of  whose  existence  I  have  official 
knowledge,  and  292  branches  of  whose  existence  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain." 

I  only  read  that  in  order  to  have  foundation  for  the 
suggestion  that  I  make,  that  the  more  conservative  section 
was  in  a  state  of  comparative  disorganisation.  It  was  be- 
coming a  weaker  body  than  it  had  been,  and  the  real  power 
did  not  rest  there,  but  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
active  or  Clan-na-Gael  section.  Then,  in  the  same  report, 
we  see  what  they  did  and  how  they  delegated  their  power. 
Mr.  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinnati,  moved — 

"  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each 
state  and  territory,  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  most  feasible  plan  for  merging  the  Land  League 
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organisation  with  the  New  National  League,  which  was 
to  be  fonned  at  the  Convention  which  meets  to-morrow, 
and  that  such  committee  report  before  the  adjournment 
of  this  Convention." 

That  motion  was  carried.  Your  Lordships  will  see  now 
how  far  we  have  got.  There  was  to  be  a  committee,'consist- 
ing  of  one  from  each  State,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  merging  the  Land  League  with  the  National 
organisation.  Then  we  have  that  committee.  Le  Caron 
was  not  asked  as  to  all  the  members.  We  did  not,  perhaps 
quite  realise  the  importance  of  this  committee  at  the  time, 
but  as  to  many  he  did  give  evidence  incidentally  that  they 
were  Clan-na-Gael  men.  The  list  of  committeemen  consists 
of  about  31  or  32  in  number.  The  evidence  that  was  given 
only  by  the  way  establishes  that  a  great  many  of  them,  J.  F. 
Armstrong,  Rev.  M.  F.  Dorney,  M.  V.  Gannon,  Timothy 
Maroney,  Dr.  Charles  O'Reilly,  C.  M.  M'Carthy,  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Reilly,  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  D.  C.  Feely,  John  Fitzgerald, 
Joseph  G.  Donnelly,  were  all  Clan-na-Gael  men,  or  known 
for  sympathy  with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Then  the  committee 
reported  thus  : — 

"  The  committee  appointed  at  the  morning  session 
recommended'  in  the  evening  that  '  the  delegates  to 
this  Convention  attend  in  a  body  the  sessions  of  the 
said  Irish  American  National  Convention,  and  assist  in 
perfecting  the  '  Union.'  " 

That  was  adopted,  and  so  we  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
whole  of  the  Land  League  Convention  appearing  at  the 
National  Organisation  Convention ;  and  if  this  proposal  is 
followed  out,  making  a  union  with  that  body.  Then  the  next 
incident  at  this  open  meeting  is  that — 

"  Miles  M.  O'Brien  proposed  that  the  platform  of 
the  Irish  National  League  of  Ireland  be  adopted  as  the 
platform  of  this  organisation,  and  that  the  regular  officers 
of  this  organisation  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
this  Convention  to-night,  and  that  the  organisation  here 
reconstructed  enter  to-morrow's  Convention,  and  act 
with  the  organisations  there  represented,  with  one 
common  purpose." 
That  would  have  preserved  the  autonomy  of  this  League 
or  old  body,  and  was  moved  by  an  opponent  of  the  Clan-na- 
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Gael ;  but  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brown,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man, 
offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  we  may- 
translate  that  into  English  procedure,  I  think,  by  "an amend- 
ment "),  and  moved  its  adoption  : — 

•"  Resolved,  that  when  this  Convention  adjourns  it  be 
to  meet  with  the  Convention  to-morrow,  and  that  the 
chairman  " 

(that  is  the  Clan-na-Gael  man,  Mooney) 

"  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  with  power  to  declare  the 
Land  League  adjourned  sine  die,  provided  the  Convention 
to-morrow  complies  with  the  reports  submitted  and 
adopted  here  this  evening,  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  submit  a  plan  of  reorganisation." 

There  was  a  considerable  debate  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  moved,  but  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  president  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  who  in  all  these  proceedings  is  able  to 
control  conflicting  views,  moves  to  lay  the  motion  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  (that  is  for  separate  life)  on  the  table,  and  Sullivan's 
motion  was  then  adopted.  Then  further  debate  followed, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  amendment  should  be 
carried.  On  the  division  the  amendment  of  Brown,  which 
means  of  course  union  with  the  main  body,  is  carried  by  1 85 
votes  to  159.  Then  treating  it  as  a  substantive  motion,  it 
was  carried  unanimously.  And  so  here  was  a  giving  up  of 
separate  life  dependent  upon  being  able  to  concur  with  the 
body  which  was  to  meet  on  the  morrow.  Here  is  a  giving 
up  of  the  separate  life  of  the  Land  League,  with  the  in- 
tention of  merging  in  the  more  general  body  and  broader 
body.  The  motion  gave  the  president  a  power  of  appointing 
a  committee  of  seven,  and  we  find  a  record  that  he  did 
appoint  the  committee  of  seven.  The  president  appoints, 
as  a  committee,  Andrew  Brown,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man ; 
P.  A.  Collins,  who  is  not ;  Rev.  P.  Cronin,  of  whom  I  have 
no  evidence ;  M.  V.  Gannon,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man ;  Rev. 
Charles  O'Reilly,  who  is  nominated  hereafter  by  Sullivan 
for  different  offices ;  J.  F.  Armstrong,  Clan-na-Gael  man  ; 
and  Rev.  M.  J.  Dorney,  Clan-na-Gael  man.  So  with  the 
Clan-na-Gael  chairman  of  the  meeting,  there  is  a  complete 
majority  of  Clan-na-Gael  men  on  the  committee  of,  what 
has  been  termed,  the  Land  League  body,  and  to  them 
virtually  and   substantially  is   delegated   the   power   of  the 
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action  that  is  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  merger  in  the 
more  general  body. 

Still  following  out  these  proceedings,  we  have,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  the  meeting  of  the  general  body.  All  this  is 
found  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Davitt's.  It  was  "called  to  order," 
as  the  term  is  in  America,  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He  makes  a  speech  of  which  I 
do  not  know  that  I  need  read  much.  He  speaks  of  the 
diversity  of  honest  opinion  concerning  the  methods  which 
may  be  employed  to  carry  out  their  objects.  This  speech  is 
made  shortly  after  a  matter  in  respect  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  when  there  was  an  indictment  amongst  this  body, 
framing,  as  it  were,  an  indictment  in  their  own  language  of 
high  treason,  because  Mr.  Collins,  the  Conservative  member 
of  this  body,  if  I  may  so  term  him,  wished  that  a  reward 
should  be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  assassins  ;  and  this 
is  the  language  that  is  really  applied  to  that  condition  of 
things  by  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan — 

"  We  have  met  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dictate 

to  our  brethren  in  Ireland  in  anything,  nor,  on  the  other 

hand,  to  apologise  to  their  and  our  common  enemy  for 

anything.     We  have  met  to  organise  and  concentrate  all 

the  forces  of  our  race,  that  their  united  strength  shall 

be  made  potential  in  our  national  struggle.     We  have 

met  to  solidify  all  the  elements  of  our  national  sympathy, 

that  hereafter  there  shall  be  an  authorised  body  to  speak, 

not  for  a  party,   not  for  a  man,  but  for  united  exiled 

Ireland." 

Mr.  Sullivan  having  made  this  speech,  Mr.  Betts,  whom 

we  left  as  chairman  of  this  body  when  it  met  at  Chicago  in 

November,  reads  the  call.     It  is  the  call  that  I  mentioned  in 

Le  Caron's  statement,  signed  by  Egan,  Mooney,  and  Michael 

Boland.     Then,  that  call  being  read,  the  meeting  proceeds 

to  its  business.     The  report  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  placed  in 

our  hands  says  that  Mr.  Mooney,  who  was  the  Clan-na-Gael 

chairman  of  the  League,  nominates  the  Rev.  Maurice  Dorney 

as  temporary  chairman,    another  Clan-na-Gael  man.     That 

nomination    was     seconded    by   Colonel     Michael    Boland 

(Clan-na-Gael  man),  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.   Betts 

(Clan-na-Gael,  man).      We   have  this  speech  made  by  Dr. 

Betts  :— 

"  After  being  nominated   by  the   President   of  the 
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Irish-American  Land  League,  and  supported  by  Col. 
M.  Boland,  of  Louisville,  of  the  committee  of  seven 
appointed  at  the  last  convention,  it  would  be  hard!)' 
necessary  that  anything  further  should  be  said." 

Then  we  have  other  officers  moved.  They  were' temporary 
officers,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  you  with 
them.  We  have  the  statement  that  they  had  examined  the 
credentials  of  650  delegates,  of  whom  there  had  been  468 
present  at  the  Land  League  Convention.  Next  a  step  was 
taken  to  give  very  arbitrary  power.     It  was  moved  that — 

"  All  resolutions  shall  be  handed  unread  to  the 
secretary  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions 
when  it  shall  have  been  appointed.  No  debate  shall  be 
in  order  on  any  subject  not  included  in  the  call  for  this 
Convention.  Only  delegates  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Convention  except  by  vote  of  the  Convention." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  next  thing  that  was  done  was  to  read 
Mr.  Parnell's  communication.  There  is  one  sentence  I 
should  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  He  says  he  must 
remain  in  England  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill.  Then 
he  proceeds — 

"  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be 
so  framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help 
from  America,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering  a 
pretext  to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  suppressing 
the  national  movement  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Parnell  must  have  had  before  him  the  lessons  and 
experience  of  framing  the  Land  League  policy  of  1879.  That 
had  to  be  framed  so  as  t^  bring  timid  reformers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  extreme  men  on  the  other,  within  the  movement. 
Here  comes  substantially  the  same  advice,  that  what  is 
termed  the  platform,  that  is  open  statement,  shall  be  so 
framed  that  Mr.  Parnell  shall  be  enabled  to  accept  it,  and 
also  that  the  English  Government  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
suppress  it.  We  have  the  committee  on  resolutions  ap- 
pointed ;  and  here  again  there  is  a  majority  of  Clan-na-Gael 
men.  Walsh,  Alexander  Sullivan,  John  Fitzgerald,  and 
Donnelly  were  all  Clan-na-Gael  men.  As  to  E.  O'M.  Condon, 
of  course  we  all  know  who  he  was.  The  committee  on  plan 
of  organisation,    which    was   a   more  important   committee, 
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was  then  appointed — James  Reynolds  (Clan-na-Gael) ;  Col. 
M.  Kirwan  (Clan-na-Gael);  J.  F.  Armstrong  (Clan-na-Gael); 
Col.  M.  Boland  (Clan-na-Gael);  Timothy , Maroney  (Clan- 
na-Gael);  C.  M.  McCarthy  (Clan-na-Gael);  and  Powderly 
(Clan-na-Gael).  Those  are  the  important  names  on  the 
committee,  and  as  I  have  said,  we  have  no  proof  of  the  views 
of  each  member  of  the  committees,  but  on  that  committee 
of  organisation  we  have  that  large  number  of  Clan-na-Gael 
men. 
Then  there  was  a  report  submitted  : — 

"  As  if  the  sword,  the  cannon,  the  torch,  the  scaffold, 
the  dagger,  and  the  explosive  were  not  enough,  it  enjoys 
the  unique  infamy  " 

(that  is  the  English  Government) 

"  of  being  the  only  Government  known  to  ancient  or 
modern  times  which  has  employed  famine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  from  whom  it  claimed  allegiance.  ... 
There  is  no  species  of  destructive  attack,  however 
insidious  or  violent,  ancient  or  modern,  rude  or  scientific, 
whether  directed  against  life  or  matter,  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe,  for  which  its  barbarities  in  Ireland  have 
not  furnished  the  example.  There  is  no  form  of  retalia- 
tion to  which  despair  or  madness  may  resort  for  which 
English  cruelty  in  Ireland  is  not  exclusively  responsible." 

Those  of  course  were  words  of  encouragement  only,  but 
they  were  words  which  must  have  fallen  sweetly  upon  the 
ears  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Nationalists,  and  the  man 
who  uttered  those  words  must  have  been  speaking  in  exactly 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the,  circulars  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
had  been  written.  They  were  strange  words  to  suppose  a 
man  could  have  uttered,  yet  here  they  are. 

Then  we  have  a  resolution  : — 

"That  we  pledge  our  unqualified  and  constant 
support,  moral  and  material,  to  our  countrymen  in 
Ireland  in  their  efforts  to  recover  National  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  promote  this 
object  by  the  consolidation  of  all  our  resources,  and  the 
creation  of  one  responsible  and  authoritative  body  to 
speak  for  Greater  Ireland  in  America,  that  all  the 
societies  represented   in  this  Convention,  and  all   that 
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may  hereafter  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admission, 
be  organised  into  the  Irish  National  League  of  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Irish  National  League 
of  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  president." 

Here  again,  following  out  now  the  resolution  of  the  Land 
League  meeting  of  the  25th,  on  the  26th  we  get  the  general 
body  stating  the  same  object  as  being  an  object  upon  which 
they  had  resolved.  There  is  a  discussion  as  to  how  the 
motions  are  to  be  dealt  with.  One  person,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
moved  that  the  resolutions  be  taken  up  seriatim  and  acted 
upon.  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brown  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  be  received,  and 
the  resolutions  adopted  as  a  whole.  Of  course  that  would 
have  settled  the  matter  very  easily.  So  whilst  Mr.  Finerty 
seems  to  have  taken  an  independent  part,  one  Clan-na-Gael 
man  opposing  another,  while  he  moved  that  Mr.  Brown's 
amendment  be  laid  upon  the  table  to  get  rid  of  it,  the 
substitute  of  Brown  was  adopted,  as  the  report  says,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Then  we  get  a  report  from  the 
committee  on  the  plan  of  organisation.  That  report,  which 
now  has  to  be  accepted  as  a  whole  or  not,  is  that — 

"  The  governing  body  of  the  League  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  National  Committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  territory,  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  which  shall  be  elected  by  the 
National  Convention,  and  shall  meet  at  least  once 
annually." 

This  is  a  rule  that  there  is  to  be  a  convention  to  meet  once 
annually.  You  will  find  when  Egan  becomes  president  of 
this  body  the  constitution  is  broken  through,  and  there  are 
no  meetings  annually.     Then — 

"  Section  9.  The  National  Committee  shall  appoint 
of  its  number  an  executive  council  of  seven,  to  be 
centrally  located  for  the  more  effective  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  League,  of  which  council  the  pre- 
sident shall  be  ex-officio  chairman.  They  shall  make 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  bye-laws  as  they  shall  deem 
best  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  finances  of 
the  League  and  their  general  correspondence,  and  shall 
provide  for  the  establishing  of  branch  leagues,  and  the 
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reception    of    societies    desiring    to    affiliate    with    the 
League. 

"  Section  ii .  All  American-Irish  and  Irish-American 
societies,  military,  benevolent,  social,  literary,  patriotic, 
and  charitable,  may  be  enrolled  as  subordinate  branches 
or  aflBliating  societies  of  the  National  League." 

Colonel  Boland,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  moves  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  On  a  division  the  same  was  adopted  by  an 
unanimous  vote.  So  we  have  that  report  adopted  to  which 
I  would  ask  your  Lordships'  reference  in  full. 

Now,  proceeding,  we  find  how  this  committee  of  seven 
or  executive   committee,   to  whom  the  whole   management 
and  control  of  the  League  is  to  be  handed  over  under  the 
terms  of  that  resolution,  is  to  be  formed,  with  the  chairman 
as  ex-officio  chairman.     First  we  come  to  the  officers.     Alex- 
ander Sullivan  nominates  the  Dr.  Charles  O'Reilly,   whom 
I  called   attention   to  as   being  on   the    committee,   as  the 
treasurer.      It   was   unanimously   adopted.  _.    Mr.    Conaty,   a 
clergyman,  nominates  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinnati,  for  presi- 
dent.    I  believe  he  is  not  a  Clan-na-Gael   man.     Colonel 
Boland,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  that  body  not  intending 
the  power  to  pass  out  of  their  hands,  immediately  moves  that 
Alexander   Sullivan    become   president.     That    is    seconded 
by  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brown,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man.     But  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  desirous,  as  he  says,  to  decline  being  a  candidate. 
"The  Convention  refused  to  accept  the  declination. 
After  the  call  of  the  roll  had  been  completed,  and  each 
delegation  had  recorded  its  vote,  which  plainly  indicated 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  had  received  almost  the   unanimous 
vote  of  the  Convention,  Major  John  Byrne,  the  opposing 
candidate,  arose,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  moved  that 
the  election  of  Alexander  Sullivan  be  made  unanimous." 
It  was  seconded  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  who  had  proposed 
the  opposing  candidate,   and   the  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted.     Then  there  is  an  election  of  vice-president,  and 
John  J.  Hynes  was  unanimously  elected  National  secretary. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  little  confusion  as  to  Hynes ;  there  are 
two  Hynes,  J.  J.  Hynes  and  J.  W.  Hynes.     I  think  you  will 
find  this  Hynes  is  o  t  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

"Rev  P  Cronin,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  by 
authority  of  the    Conference   Committee   of  seven,  of 
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which  he  \\as  a  member,  appointed  at  the  Land  League 
Convention  Wednesday,  April  2Sth  last,  reported  that 
it  was  the  Committee's  decision,  in  view  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  New  National,  that  the  Land  League 
would  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  organisation.  It  was 
not  dead  or  dissolved,  but  endowed  with  a  more  vigorous 
life  in  the  New  National  League  which  we  have  this  day 
established." 

My  point  now  is  nearly  made.  The  National  Committee, 
by  whom  the  executive  council  of  seven  has  to  be  appointed, 
is  first  chosen.  We  do  not  give  direct  evidence  of  every 
member,  but  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  such  as  Judge  M'Cooney,  James  Reynolds, 
J.  F.  Armstrong,  M.  V.  Gannon,  C.  M.  M'Carthy,  W.J. 
Gleason,  and  J.  G.  Donnelly.  A  gentleman  of  whom  we 
have  heard  in  relation  to  speeches  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Redpath, 
makes  a  speech  and  introduces  a  lady  to  the  Convention, 
"  who  then  called  Mr.  Sullivan  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
in  elegant  language  said  she  trusted  Mr.  Sullivan  would  give 
the  new  League  the  strength  of  his  services.  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  added  his  request  to  that  of  the  lady.  Mr.  Redpath 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  also  implored  Mr.  Sullivan  to 
accept  the  nomination. 

My  Lords,  strong  language  has  been  used  in  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime "  when  it  is  said  that  a  foul  brood  had  gathered 
somewhere  in  America.  Here  those  persons,  whose  departure 
from  Ireland  I  have  traced,  are  gathered  together.  Here 
we  have  Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Brennan  standing  side 
by  side  with  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  man  who  penned  that 
Clan-na-Gael  assassination  circular.  Mr.  Sullivan  it  is 
reported  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  as  Mr.  Brennan  sat 
down,  and  said  : — 

"  When  I  stated  that  I  could  not  accept,  I  did  it  with 
sincerity.  I  believed  then  as  I  do  now  that  a  better 
selection  could  have  been  made,  but  I  recognise  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  therefore  I 
accept  the  position  for  a  time  until  the  machinery  of 
the  League  is  fairly  in  motion.  I  accept  not  as  a  leader 
but  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  I  ask  for  your  aid 
and  earnest  co-operation  in  furthering  the  cause," 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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Now,  my  Lords,  one  step  only  has  to  be  added.  The 
council  have  to  be  elected — the  executive  body  of  seven  who 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Committee — the  Rev. 
P.  A.  McKenna,  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  there  is  no 
evidence ;  Dr.  Wallace,  of  New  York,  there  is  no  evideiice  ; 
James  Reynolds,  Clan-na-Gael ;  Gannon,  Clan-na-Gael ; 
Donnelly,  Clan-na-Gael ;  Armstrong,  Clan-na-Gael ;  James 
G.  Fair,  of  Nevada,  with  Alexander  Sullivan  as  the  chairman. 
The  proportion  of  this  body  is  at  least  five  Clan-na-Gael  out 
of  eight,  and  to  make  their  position  safe  a  motion  had  been 
carried  that  the  council  so  elected  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  at  the  board  of  oflScers,  and  so  hand  and 
foot  captured  is  this  League  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  Davitt 
told  you  so  much.  It  has  gone.  It  has  merged  into  this  body 
that  has  delegated  its  powers  for  action  to  this  Clan-na-Gael 
Committee — with  Alexander  Sullivan  at  its  head — a  com- 
mittee that  would  be  earnest  and  desirous  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  their  body,  and  desirous  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  all  their  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  so  much 
trouble,  to  control  this  organisation.  From  this  date — 
the  date  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  April  26th,  1883 
— the  National  organisation  of  America,  from  which  espe- 
cially in  later  time  supplies  have  been  derived,  and  money 
received  by  individual  members  of  Parliament — the  Irish 
members — has  been  a  Clan-na-Gael  body  in  policy,  and  as 
step  by  step  we  proceed  you  will  see  how  that  Clan-na-Gael 
power  was  being  strengthened  by  an  addition  of  active  men, 
and  that,  whether  the  whole  of  this  body  knew  it  or  not, 
their  energies  and  all  their  action  have  been  turned  in  one 
direction  alone,  and  that  has  been  to  support  the  policy  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

I  should  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  There  has  been 
a  time  we  are  coming  to  when  the  word  went  forth  that  it 
was  necessary  to  suspend  action  of  a  dynamite  character. 
As  I  have  shown  to  you  in  Ireland,  and  as  I  will  again  refer 
to  it  in  a  few  words,  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  policy,  that  the  dynamite  action  should 
not  be  active,  should  not  be  marked  and  conspicuous.  As  it 
was  in  Ireland  so  it  was  in  America.  But,  my  Lords,  I  have 
fulfilled  the  promise  I  made  to  you,  that  I  would  bring  the 
bodies  that  were  existing  in  America  into  one  confederation 
and  one  combination,  and  (the  men  that  controlled  that  one 
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combination  were  nothing  but  Clan-na-Gael  men,  and  its 
spirit  also  was  Clan-na-Gael. 

We  have  now  to  turn  over  a  page  in  this  history.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  two  pages  open  and  read  from 
them  at  the  same  time ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  deal  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  information  we  had  derived  from  open 
publication.  But  there  is  one  other  matter  that  I  have  to 
deal  with,  namely,  the  secret  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
their  own  records  of  their  triumphal  success  in  reference  to 
the  League.  And  of  course  such  documents  would  not  meet 
the  public  eye  ;  they  could  not  be  published.  We  have  now, 
as  I  say,  to  turn  over  a  page,  and  to  look  to  the  evidence  of 
Le  Caron,  and  I  have  to  show  you  from  his  documents  how 
it  was  the  Clan-na-Gael  achieved  the  success  which  they  did 
achieve. 

The  Clan-na-Gael  were  of  such  a  character — their  body 
was  formed  for  such  objects — they  could  not  appear  openly 
as  belonging  to  Camp  so-and-so  Clan-na-Gael,  but  they  had 
to  take  a  public  name  to  earmark  them,  and  so  they  appear 
under  certain  names,  such  as  the  Emmet  Club,  51s  Le  Caron 
states  : — 

"  Were  you  a  delegate  for  both  the  Land  League  and 
for  your  Camp  ? — {A.)  I  was  there  in  a  dual  capacity. 
I  attended  the  Convention  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Emmet  Club,  of  Braidwood,  the  public  name  of  the 
secret  revolutionary  organisation.  (Q.)  That  is  to  say, 
the  Braidwood  Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.? — {A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  The  public  name  was  the  Emmet  Club  ? — {A.)  I 
was  a  delegate  from  the  Emmet  Club.  (Q.)  That  is  the 
public  name  of  the  Camp  of  the  organisation  ? — {A.) 
Yes.  {Q.)  In  what  other  capacity  did  you  attend  i* — 
(A.)  I  was  the  representative  of  the  Land  League.  I 
had  two  sets  of  credentials.  (Q.)  What  branch  of  the 
Land  League  ? — {A.)  The  Braidwood  Branch,  No.  i. 
(Q).  Did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  yourself  during  those  meet- 
ings ? — {A.)  I  saw  him  daily,  several  times  a  day.  (Q.) 
Did  you  attend  the  sessions  of  the  secret  conventions  ? 
—{A.)  Yes.  Iq.)  All  of  them  ?—{A.)  All  of  them.  ((?.) 
Were  they  held  before  the  sessions  commenced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  cases  ? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  At 
these  secret  meetings  what  was  done  in  the  open  session 
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was  discussed  and  settled  ? — {A.)  Every  detail  was 
discussed  and  settled.  {Q.)  Did  Mr.  Egan  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  Convention  ? — (A.)  He  did  not." 

You  will  see  this  man  was  careful  not  to  overstate  anything. 

(Q.)  "  Whynot  ? — {A.)  Because  he  stated  that  at  that 
time  he  thought  it  unadvisable  to  visit  them.  {Q.)  Did 
he  say  that  to  you  ? — {A.)  He  did,  and  he  requested  me 
personally  to  furnish  him  with  every  detail  that  transpired 
at  those  caucuses,  which  I  did  from  session  to  session. 
{Q.)  You  had  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Egan 
respecting  what  was  going  on,  and  told  him  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  secret  meetings,  though  he  was  not 
present  ? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  If  I  can  exhaust  this  part  of 
the  matter  now  I  will.  Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Egan  during  this  time ;  I  mean  of  importance 
with  reference  to  either  his  past  action  or  anything  pro- 
posed to  be  done? — (A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Just  tell  us  what 
passed  between  you  ? — {A.)  He  said  that  the  programme 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  Nationalists.  (Q.) 
When  you  say  the  programme,  what  did  he  refer  to — 
what  had  been  said  by  him  before  ? — {A.)  He  referred 
to  the  unity  of  action  as  a  means  towards  the  end  that 
should  exist  between  the  two  organisations." 

There  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  all  that  Le  Caron  has 
said  in  a  paragraph  from  the  "United  Ireland."  This  is 
speaking  of  the  open  Convention  : — 

"The  remarkable  feature  of  the  sittings  was  the 
absence  of  any  debate  on  anything.  The  business  was 
all  pre-arranged  and  debate  prevented  by  the  rapid  action 
of  the  chairman,  who  was  directly  chosen  from  the 
League.  The  real  credit  for  the  wise  management 
belongs  to  the  priests,  who  laid  all  the  plans,  and  did 
the  largest  part  of  the  business.  The  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  reading  of  the  message  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
which  was  received  with  prolonged  applause.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  declaring  the  voice  and  sentiment  of 
the  Convention  to  be  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  directing  a 
response  to  be  sent  pledging  the  support  of  Irishmen  in 
America  to  Mr.  Parnell.      This  ended  all  doubt  about 
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the  outcome  of  the  Convention.     It  was  Mr.  Parnell's 
Convention  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  that  ; 
it  was  Mr.  Parnell's  Convention ;  it  was  a  Clan-na-Gael 
Convention,  and  Clan-na-Gael  men  effected  all  this.  My 
Lords,  I  would  avoid  repeating  even  in  way  of  quotation 
strong  epithets,  but  Le  Caron  says  the  gathering  at  this 
Convention  is  as  we  have  it  stated. 

"  Frank  Byrne  and  his  wife  were  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. {Q.)  Were  they  on  the  platform  } — {A.)  Yes. 
{Q.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of  secret  Convention  or  open 
Convention — {A.)  The  open  Convention.  {Q.)  Was 
Frank  Byrne  at  any  of  the  secret  meetings  or  not.? — 
{A.)  He  was  not,  Thomas  Brennan  was.  {Q.)  Thomas 
Brennan  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  secret  Convention  } 
— M.)  Yes.  (C.)  Frank  Byrne  was  not.  Would  Thomas 
Brennan  have  been  there  at  the  secret  Convention  unless 
he  had  been  a  member  of  either  the  United  Brethren 
or  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood .? — {A.)  No,  he 
would  not." 

Then  you  will  see  how  this  Mr.  Collins  is  dealt  with  in 
the  secret  Convention,  which  was  controlling  the  action  of 
the  open : — 

{Q.)"  Do  you  remember  a  proposition  that  P  .A.  Collins 
should  be  an  officer  i' — {A.)  Yes,  he  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation. {Q.)  For  what  office } — [A.)  The  office  of 
temporary  presiding  officer.  {Q.)  Was  he  elected  or 
was  he  not  elected .? — (A.)  He  was  defeated.  {Q.)  Was 
that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Secret  Convention  } — 
{A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Were  any  grounds  stated  for  his  opposi- 
tion } — {A.)  He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the  organisa- 
tion, denounced  in  strong  terms  at  that  time  for  having 
offered  a  reward  when  president  of  the  open  movement 
for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke." 

That  was  done  by  this  gentleman  shortly  before  that. 

{Q.)  "  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  at  present  whether 
any  reward  had  been  paid  by  Mr.  Collins,  do  you  happen 
to  know  one  way  or  the  other  } — {A.)  To  my  own  know- 
ledge I  do  not." 
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So  we  are  getting  to  see  how  these  matters  were  arranged, 
and  how  the  result  I  have  already  shown  to  you  was  secured. 
Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  I  have  admitted  Mr.  John  Byrne  to 
be  an  enemy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  that  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  at  the  open  Convention.  I  have  not  used 
the  term  that  Mr.  John  Byrne  was  an  enemy  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  Mr.  John  Byrne  rose,  and  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  moved  the  election  of  Sullivan  who  was 
a  Clan-na-Gael ;  he  was  not  so  much  an  enemy  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  but  what  he  could  move  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  should  take  place. 

The  date  we  have  been  dealing  with  was  April  26th,  27th, 
and  on  May  12th  a  circular  is  sent  out  by  Alexander  Sullivan 
recording  the  part  taken  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  at  this  Conven- 
tion.    It  commences  : — 

"  We  most  heartily  congratulate  you  and  the  cause 
upon  the  splendid  discipline  and  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  organisation  at  the  recent  public  gathering.  The 
United  Brotherhood  has  no  desire  to  displace  any  good 
man  who  was  doing  good  service  in  the  cause,  but  it  did 
desire  that  no  public  gathering  of  our  countrymen  should 
assemble  which  would  fail  to  make  known  our  wrongs 
and  proclaim  our  rights  so  forcibly  as  to  command  the 
respect  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  it 
desired  that  the  gathering  which  thus  spoke  be  not 
marred  by  lack  of  dignity  or  harmony." 

And  then  it  proceeds  : — 

"  We  submit  to  you,  brothers,  when  you  consider  what 
a  gathering  of  1,200  would  or  might  have  been  even  ten 
years  ago  if  drawn  as  the  recent  one  was,  from  alljparts  of 
the  country  and  those  men  not  even  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  when  you  observe  the  dignity,  the  courage,  the 
self-control,  the  ability,  and  above  all  the  glorious 
fraternity  of  that  vast  body  of  deliberative  men,  whether 
or  not  we  are  not  more  than  compensated  for  the  time 
and  means  expended,  even  though  nothing  more  were 
accomplished  elsewhere  beyond  that  grand  exhibition. 
If  you  believe  this  as  we  think,  you  must,  then,  brothers, 
by  renewed  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  ruling  and  directing 
organisation  which  does  its  work  patiently,  silently,  un- 
ostentatiously, by  determining  to  redouble  your  efforts 
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for  its  careful  safe  extension,  let  the  future  make  ever 
brighter  record  than  the  past. 

"  We  urge  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  all  our 
members  to  secure  universal  assent  to  the  action  of  the 
'  Philadelphia  Convention  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
Get  every  society  to  which  you  belong  to  aflSliate  with 
the  new  public  organisation.  Each  camp  under  its  public 
name  should  also  join  the  new  public  organisation, 

"The  fees  $  I  per  year  for  each  member  might  be 
raised  by  subscription,  or  by  lectures,  picnics,  or  in  some 
manner  that  will  not  impose  too  many  burdens  on  our 
members.  The  names  of  the  senior  guardians  and  the 
junior  guardians  should  not  be  sent  to  the  public  organi- 
sation. Any  two  brothers,  not  officers  of  the  camp,  can 
be  designated  as  president  and  secretary ;  and  those 
brothers  can  conduct  any  correspondence  that  may  be 
necessary  with  the  officers  of  the  public  organisation. 

"  The  names  of  our  real  camp  officials  must  not  be 
sent.  We  repeat  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  cause  that  all  societies  in  the  country  be  wheeled 
into  line  under  the  new  public  organisation,  and  that 
new  Leagues  be  organised  wherever  necessary  or  possible. 
We  are  moved,  however,  beyond  that  view  of  the  case. 
We  are  now  doing,  we  can  do,  and  we  will  do,  much 
more  than  was  hitherto  possible.  We  will  prove  in 
practice  our  most  unwavering  faith  in  the  things  to  be 
accomplished — the  things  dearest  to  our  heartST— if  we 
are  not  hampered  in  the  execution,  in  which  case  we 
will  not  be  to  blame.  It  is  vital  to  success  that  they 
who  have  the  authority  to  act  should  be  sustained  with 
all  the  force  possible,  unless  proved  to  be  acting 
wrong." 

Then  comes  a  statement  as  to  "  Bull-runs."    Then  I  pass 


on:- 


"  We  give  you,  brothers,  the  undoubted  assurance 
of  the  Revolutionary  Directory,  that  most  important 
measures  are  being  organised  and  put  in  progress,  and 
we  believe  their  work  will  be  both  significant  and 
effective.  They  are  not  inclined,  however,  nor  are  we. 
disposed  to  urge  them,  to  march  an  inch  beyond  the 
line  where  they  are  not  properly  prepared  to   go.     All 
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cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  All  could  be  lost  in  a  day  by 
over-hasty  and  precipitate  action.  Pay  no  attention  to 
the  boast  of  our  enemies  over  the  water.  They  have 
large  armies,  armed  with  unreasoning  martial  law,  to 
enforce  bloody  persecution,  but  though  we  may  grieve 
for  the  suffering  of  our  kindred  we  know  the  cause  is 
beyond  the  enemy's  power.  We  must  not  be  impatient, 
for  the  cause  of  Ireland  has  suffered  defeat  more  than 
once  by  over-impatience.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
late  Convention  at  Philadelphia  has  so  laid  open  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  to  the  gaze  of  the  civilised  world  that 
its  sympathies  are  now  with  us.  Our  enemies  feel  all 
this,  and  are  in  consequence  panic-stricken  without  yet 
receiving  any  direct  blow.  They  well  know  that  the 
public  opinion  of  mankind  will  justify  any  course  we 
may  take  against  them,  and  if  reasonably  successful,  we 
will  have  respect  as  well  as  sympathy." 

Then,  there  are  some  words  asking  the  members  to  act, 
and  I  proceed  to  what  is  important : — 

"  Another  proposition  of  the  most  serious  import 
comes  now  before  us.  It  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
brothers  who  assembled  at  the  recent  public  gathering 
already  referred  to  at  Philadelphia  that  we  submit,  for 
your  approval  or  rejection,  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution reducing  our  large  conventions  into  smaller  and 
safer  proportions.  On  our  present  basis  the  next  con- 
vention would  not  be  much  short  of  400  delegates. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulties  at  Chicago  in  1881, 
with  only  160  delegates,  when  opposition  was  not  so 
active  as  now,  it  is  believed,  and  with  strong  reason, 
that  the  assemblage  of  nearly  400  under  the  prevailing 
excitement  would  be  about  equivalent  to  showing  our 
hands  to  the  enemy." 

You  will   recollect  this  is  the  party  of  dynamite  exten- 
sion : — 

"There  is  also  an  amendment  to  suspend  the  con- 
vention of  this  year.  The  reasons  given  by  the  brothers 
who  urged  these  amendments  were  those  which  must 
suggest  themselves  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The 
country  is  full  of  detectives,  and  can  a  convention 
assemble  with  safety  to  the  men  on  both  sides  whose 

26* 
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lives  are  imperilled  ?  Yet  the  safety  of  the  men  is  the 
least  consideration.  Can  the  convention  be  held  with 
safety  to  the  cause  ?  Before  answering  this  question 
be  sure  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  candidly  and 
carefully." 

About  the  same  time,  on  May  sth,  another  circular  was 
issued  to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  containing  this  rule : — 

"  No  person  who  is  not  a  member  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  whose  antecedents,  prudence  and  courage  is 
not  fully  known,  shall  be  accepted  or  sent  forward  for 
any  work  of  a  revolutionary  character." 

My  Lords,  the  executive  council  of  seven,  with  its  officers, 
proceeded  to  take  command  of  the  League,  and. on  May  14th, 
1883,  they  held  a  meeting  and  issued  a  circular,  which  states 
this : — 

"  The  direction  of  the  movement  in  America  was 
unanimously  entrusted  by  the  Convention  to  a  council 
consisting  of  a  president  and  executive  council  of  seven. 
This  body  is  now  formally  organised." 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  of  Dublin  " — he  is  called  you  see  of 
Dublin — was  present  at  this  meeting.  Whether  he  has  been 
elected  by  virtue  of  the  rule  that  gives  power  to  supply 
vacancies  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Fair,  who  to  us  was  neutral,  is  turned  out,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan,  of  Dublin,  is  appointed.  There  were  present 
too  Alexander  Sullivan,  President  of  the  League ;  Dr.  O'Reilly, 
who  had  been  proposed  by  Sullivan  as  treasurer  ;  J.  J.  Hynes, 
whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  claim  as  Clan-na-Gael,  secre- 
tary ;  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Father  McKenna, 
of  Massachusetts  ;  M.  V.  Gannon,  of  Iowa ;'  James  Reynolds, 
of  Connecticut ;  and  J.  G.  Donnelly,  of  Wisconsin.  Gannon, 
Reynolds,  and  Donnelly  are  all  three  Clan-na-Gael. 

The  objects  are  there  stated  : — 

"  By  means  of  which  the  closest  union  between  this 
country  and  Ireland  will  be  constantly  maintained. 
Each  society  will  continue  its  special  work  under  its 
own  name,  but  as  members  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  America  each  will  be  designated  branch  No.  so 
and-so." 
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So  your  Lordships  see  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  its 
branches  will  never  appear  as  Clan-na-Gael,  but  that  the 
committee  of  seven  were  parties  to  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  secrecy  maintained,  that  the  public  name  only  should  be 
disclosed,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  should  thereby  be  used  ;  and 
every  one  of  these  persons  representing  the  national  movement 
were  agreeing  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  should  come  in  by  its 
different  organisations.  There  is  below  a  direction  to  the 
treasurer : — 

"  The  council  directed  that  the  treasurer  remit  to 
Alfred  Webb,  or  to  such  other  treasurer  or  trustees  as 
during  his  term  of  offifie  may  be  designated  by  the  Irish 
National  League,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  as 
frequently  as  that  sum  shall  be  received  by  him,  provid- 
ing, however,  that  smaller  sums  shall  be  remitted  if  in 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Parnell  any  emergency  arises 
requiring  more  frequent  remittances." 

Then  lower  down  : — 

"All  localities  desiring  lectures  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan,  of  Ireland,  were  requested  to  apply  to  the 
National  •  Secretary,  who  will  answer  through  the 
National  Committeemen  of  the  respective  States." 

How  were  these  events. learnt  and  dealt  with  by  those 
who  were  capable  of  judging  ?  The  writer,  or  whoever  had 
the  control  of  the  "  Irishman  "  at  this  time,  knew  well  what 
was  taking  place.  This  paper  of  Mr.  O'Brien  expressed  its 
views  on  this  matter.  There  is  an  article  on  the  i  zth  May, 
which  was  therefore,  of  course,  just  a  fortnight  after  the 
Convention : — 

"  Ever)'  movement  organised  against  the  benevolent 
laws  of  this  country  is  supported  with  Irish-American 
money,  and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent  flying  hither 
upon  the  wings  of  the  press.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
thus  been  freely  subscribed  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  thwart  the  intentions  of  Government,  and  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Look,  at  the 
Convention  held  in  Philadelphia.?  What  manifold 
mischief  the  'Parliament  of  the  Irish  race  in  exile 
will  work  here  at  home.  Our  countrymen  in  America 
are  accumulating  vast  wealth  and  consolidating  immense 
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force,  and  for  what  object  ?     We  can  hardly  venture  to 
;:       name  it." 

No,  my  Lords,  they  could  not. 

"  We  can  hardly  venture  to  name  it.  The  outcome  of 
the  Convention  no  man  can  accurately  forecast.  It 
threatens  to  encompass  an  end  of  thrilling  interest  to 
England.  From  the  union  and  resolve  and  determination 
of  the  Gael  in  the  American  Continent  there  is  no 
prophesying  what  may  issue.  In  the  hearts  Of  those 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  men  of  Irish  blood  rankles 
a  wound  which  refuses  to  be  healed.  There  is  no  cure 
for  it,  they  say,  with  dogged  obstinacy,  but  topsy-turvy 
here  and  then  the  retreat  of  the  English  garrison  with 
bag  and  baggage,  if  mayhap  the  latter  can  be  saved  in 
the  pell-mell  confusion  of  a  horrible  upheaval  and 
universal  crash." 

This  is  wild,  language,  but  this  is  what  appears  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  paper,  and  as  I  have  said  before,  there  must  be  a 
responsibility  on  some  .one  with  regard  to  the  organ  of  the 
party  at  the  time  when  this  is  written. 

My  Lords,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  dealt  with  a-period, 
and  comparatively  a  broad  period  of  time.  I  have  dealt  with 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  a  very  important  proceeding ; 
I  have  dealt  with  the  Chicago  Convention  previously,  showing 
the  direction  in  which  the  movement  was  going.  Here  was 
the  success  attained  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  obtaining  the 
direction  of  affairs.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Askwith,  to 
whom  I  owe  much,  has  given  me  some  very  important 
evidence  as  to  this  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact.  1  was 
dealing  with  documents,  and  I  omitted  it,  but  it  is  a  singular 
statement  that  Mr.  Harris  makes.  In  the  spring  of  1883  Mr. 
Harris  went  to  America.  He  landed  in  America  in  the 
month  of  June  1883,  he  met  Sheridan,  Egan,  and  Byrne,  I 
think  also  John  Walsh  and  Brennan.  My  Lords,  he  gave  to 
you  most  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  things  that 
then  was  influencing  the  Nationalists  in  America.  Does 
your  Lordship  bear  in  mind  Sir  Charles  Russell's  description 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?  He  says  it  never  had  been  a  body  of 
assassination  or  destruction,  but  he  says  at  one  time,  in  its 
later  time,  a  very  insignificant  section  of  an  insignificant 
body  may  have  favoured  dynamite.     But  if  it  was  an  insigni- 
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ficant  section  I  am  afraid  by  the  teachings  of  these  people  in 
America  it  was  not  only  the  Clan-na-Gael  that  was  supporting 
dynamite  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Harris  gives  his  experience 
in  America  at  this  time.  Mr.  Harris  was  desirous  of  lectur- 
ing, and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  success  of  his  lectures  : — 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  my  failure,  as  I  might  call  it 
in  America,  to  lecture  there  was  that  the  dynamite  party 
was  so  strong.  The  first  city  I  went  to  lecture  in  was 
Manchester,  and  a  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  a 
committee  composed  of  d3-namiters  there  in  favour  of 
the  dynamite  policy.  I  told  them  I  could  not  indorse 
such  a  policy,  and  that  I  would  withdraw  from  the  Con- 
vention if  they  put  it  forward.  The  result  was  sooner 
than  let  me  withdraw  from  the  Convention  they  withdrew 
the  resolution,  and  I  found  from  the  state  of  political 
feeling  in  America  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  about 
lecturing  through  the  States,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  dynamite  party " 

(My  Lords,  that  was  not  an  insignificant  section  of  an 

insignificant  body) 

"  on  the  one  hand,  and  other  organisations  which  did  not 
adopt  the  dynamite  policy  on  the  other.  In  fact,  there 
was  utter  confusion  at  this  time  amongst  the  advanced 
National  party  in  America  which  entirely  disabled  me 
proceeding  on  the  lines  that  I  hoped  to  have  proceeded 
upon  when  leaving  home." 
Then  he  says  : — 

"I  met  Sheridan  very  frequently  in  America.  (Q.) 
Did  you  know  of  his  lecturing  at  the  Horticultural  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  October  1883,  shortly 
before  the  14th  October  ?—(^.)  I  did  not.  (Q.)  Did 
you  know  that  Sheridan  at  this  time  was  advocatmg  '  a 
well-directed  scientific  warfare  of  dynamite  and  tri-nitro- 
glycerine '  ?—{A.)  I  knew  that  Sheridan  lent  to  the  side 
of  the  dynamiters  just  as  Ford  did.  He  was  wntmg  m 
Ford's  office." 
Then  he  says  he  continued  to  meet  Sheridan,  and  this  is 

what  was  put  to  him.     I  think  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hams,  and, 

perhaps,  Sheridan  too,  I  should  read  it  — 

m.)    "You    say   he    advocated    dynamite  i'—(^.)    I 
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rather  think  so.  (Q.)  Would  you  say  of  Sl^eridan  now, 
with  what  you  know,  that  '  he  is  a  kind  of  man  that 
would  not  be  suspected  of  doing  any  crime,  or  having 
anything  to  do  with  assassination ;  that  is  his  general 
character?'  lam  reading  from  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence. 
Should  you  give  him  that  character,  after  what  you 
have  said.?— (^.)  I  would  be  inclined  to  give  him  that 
character  so  far  as  acting  against  individuals ;  but,  as 
taking  action  against  the  Government  of  England,  I 
would  not  go  so  far." 

And  so  we  know  what  itaking  action  against  the  English 
Government  means,  and  thus  we  learn  how  these  conspicuous 
people  were  acting  in  America  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  anything  that  I  have  said  as  to 
the  speeches  of  men  at  this  time,  but  this  is  the  very  time — 
June  1883 — that  Mr.  Egan  was  making  that  speech  to  which 
I  referred  : — 

"  The  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded 
through  England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland,'  has  been 
answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died 
on  the  scaffold.  One  of  them — -poor  Daniel  Curley — 
I  knew  long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a 
more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland." 

Then  he  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the 
charge  for  which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is  they  were 
not  fairly  convicted." 

The  point  is  that  the  patriotism  consisted  of  murder,  and 
that  is  the  Mr.  Egan  whom  I  now  have  to  introduce  to  you 
in  close  connection  with  the  whole  of  this  movement. 

We  have  also  further  knowledge  now  as  to  what  were  the 
views  of  Alexander  Sullivan  at  this  time,  the  leader  and 
president  alike  of  this  Clan-na-Gael  and  this  national  organi- 
sation. He  has  a  conversation  with  Le  Caron,  which  took 
place  when  Le  Caron  was  travelling  with  Alexander  Sullivan. 

Le  Caron  had  said  it  was  "  discussed  at  this  date  what 
was  to  be  the  future  policy  so  far  as  actual  warfare  was 
concerned  "  and  then  he  proceeds  : — 

"I  received  a  personal   invitation   from   Alexander 
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Sullivan  to  accompany  him  to  a  public  demonstration 
.  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  I  travelled  to  Milwaukee  and 
returned  with  Sullivan,  stayed  with  him  that  same  night 
at  the  same  hotel,  and  a  series  of  conversations  took  place 
during  our  trip  to  Milwaukee,  and  during  our  travelling  on 
the  cars.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Probably  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  first  get  what  is  clearly  admissible. 
I  want  to  follow  out  loyally  your  Lordship's  ruling. 
What  did  he  say  with  regard  to  the  future  policy 
of  the  organisation  ^—{A.)  He  mentioned  respecting 
what  had  been  done  first.  {Q.)  What  did  he  say.?  I 
mean  the  substance  of  what  he  said  i'— (^.)  So  far  as  the 
failure  and  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Gallagher  at  that  time,  he 
said  that  in  future  men  would  be  chosen  for  the  work 
who  would  not  go  beyond  their  orders  as  Dr.  Gallagher 
had  done.  I  inquired  of  him  in  what  way.  He  answered 
me  that  the  doctor  disobeyed  instructions  and  gave 
himself  away.  That  he  got  in  with  some  of  Rossa's 
men,  who  told  Jim  McDermott  who  informed  the 
Government." 

My  Lords,  I  have  not  waited, — I  have  had  so  many  that  I 
could  refer  to  for  corroboration  of  Le  Caron, — to  note  each 
point  as  we  pass.  But  you  will  recollect  that  in  Captain 
Plunkett's  evidence,  Mr.  Davitt,  strangely  enough,  cross- 
examined  Captain  Plunkett  as  to  the  presence  in  the  early 
part  of  1883  of  an  Irish-American  in  Cork,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  drift  of  the  cross-examination,  I  submit  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  suggest  that  this  man  had  been  giving  informa- 
tion. Will  your  Lordships  note  the  date,  in  the  early  part 
of  1883  }  Captain  ^Plunkett,  who,  of  course,  is  representing 
the  police  authority,  is  asked  : — 

"Were  you  frequenting  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Cork 
in  the  beginning  of  1883.?— (^.)  I  was  Jiving  there. 
{Q.)  Did  you  meet  an  Irish-American  named  James 
McDermott  in  that  hotel  .?—(^.)  I  saw  him.  {Q.)  Fre- 
quently ?— (4.)  No,  not  frequently.  (O-)  How  often.? 
—{A})  I  think  he  was  there  for  about  a  week.  {Q.)  Did 
you  meet  him  in  private  .?— (^.)  Oh  no  ;  and  if  I  did  I 
would  not  tell  you.  {Q.)  You  would  not .?— (^.)  No. 
{Q.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  his  business  was  P — [^A.)  1 
do  not  know,     (q.)  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ?— (^.)  No, 
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never.  {Q.)  Cannot  you  give  a  guess  ? — [A.)  No.  {Q.) 
Will  you  swear  seriously  that  you  did  not  know  what 
James  McDermott's  business  was  in  Cork  ? — {A.)  I 
have  already  sworn  it.  {Q.)  And  you  maintain  that  } — 
{A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Did  you  know  he  was  a  paid  agent  of 
Dublin  Castle?— (^.)  No.  {Q.)  You  did  not  ?— (^.) 
No." 

This  is  a  singular  corroboration ;  Le  Caron  is  saying  that 
Sullivan,  directing  the  Clan-na-Gael,  knew  that  Dr.  Gallagher, 
who  is  now  undergoing  penal  servitude  for  life,  had  given 
himself  away  by  giving  information  which  had  reached  this 
man  McDermott,  and  Mr.  Davitt  is  suggesting  to  Captain  Plun- 
kett  that  this  was  the  James  McDermott,  who  in  the  spring 
or  the  early  part  of  1883  was  a  paid  official  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Davitt  suggests  to  me  that  all  the  facts  about  McDermott 
visiting  Cork  were  published  in  Cork  at  the  time  in  the  "  Irish 
World  "  and  the  "  Cork  Herald."  If  Mr.  Davitt  says  they 
were  published  in  the  papers  at  that  time  it  may  be  so. 
Then,  I  suppose,  the  suggestion  is  that  Le  Caron,  far  away 
at  Braidwood,  or  Nebraska,  or  wherever  it  was,  would  have 
seen  those  papers  at  the  time  those  were  published  in  1883, 
and  the  suggestion  is  that  now  in  1889  he  has  made  that 
statement  in  relation  to  it,  but  I  will  take  what  Mr.  Davitt 
says  that  it  v/as  published. 

I  have  one  more  circular  to  read  which  is  an  important 
one,  and  it  is  also  an  account  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  is  dated  the  i6th  September, 
1883:— 

"We  have  deferred  addressing  the  brethren  until  the 
result  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  passed 
upon.  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  record  of  the  votes  of  the 
several  D's  on  these  amendments.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  amendments  substituting  District  for  General  Con- 
ventions, and  providing  that  the  General  Convention 
shall  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  District 
Conventions  has  been  adopted." 

Then  there  are  some  directions. 

"  We  earnestly  assure  our  brothers  that,  while  some 
disappointments  have  occurred,  we  have  neither  become 
despondent  nor  lost  faith.  Nor  are  we  idle.  Other 
movements  are  being  pushed,  both  in  the  direction  of 
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instructing  men,  and  in  securing  war  material.  Even 
our  disappointments  are  not  regarded  by  us  as  failures. 
We  believe,  that  while  agitation  and  public  organisation 
are  necessary,  these  would  not  have  been  effective  in 
securing  concessions  from  our  enemy  had  not  the 
courage,  the  capacity,  and  the  great  scientific  skill  of  the 
secret  organisation  brought  terror  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  oppressor.  The  enemy  realise  at  least  that  they  are 
being  struck  by  an  unseen  power.  The  mystery  and  the 
secrecy  has  struck  terror  to  their  hearts  which  they 
vainly  attempt  to  offset  by  asking,  in  blind  rage,  the 
world  to  condemn  your  warfare." 

That  was  the  period  in  1883  when  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  been  attacked  (the  railway  stations  were  a  little 
later),  and  when  Gallagher  had  been  arrested. 

"  Though  the  efforts  of  your  executive  have  not  been 
fully  realised,  or  rather,  indeed,  were  marred  by  the 
informer's  treason,  yet  those  brothers  (with  one  solitary 
exception),  entrusted  with  the  work  did  nobly,  and  were 
at  the  very  threshold  of  deeds  that  would  have  startled 
the  world,  and  put  the  fear  of  the  organisation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy.  These  brothers,  with  heroic  faith, 
have  carried  your  secrets  to  the  dungeon,  under  a  fate 
and  torture  worse  than  death.  They  did  nobly ;  it  was 
by  no  fault  of  theirs  they  failed,  and  they  must  and  will 
be  enrolled  among  the  gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots, 
who  have  perpetuated  the  glorious  struggle  for  Irish 
independence." 

If  I  might  digress  for  a  moment,  might  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  whether  men,  who  would  share  with  pride  the  acts  of 
brave  Irishmen,  who  were  entitled  to  the  name  of  patriots, 
would  not  resent  the  statement  that  these  murderers  and 
cowardly  assassins  are  to  be  "enrolled  among  the  gallant 
band  pf  martyr  patriots,  who  have  perpetuated  the  glorious 
struggle  for  Irish  independence  "  ?     Then  it  continues  :— 

"  They  paralysed  the  haughty  power  of  England,  they 
placed  England  under  the  bayonet  of  martial  law,  they 
brought  war  from  the  starving  and  crushed  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  imperial  gates  of  England;  they  have 
settled  the  legal  status  of  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  By  a 
solemn  decision  from  the  highest  authority  in  England, 
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presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have  compelled 
her  to  recognise  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of  war.  Had 
these  men  invaded  England  with  a  musket  they  would 
have  suffered  no  less." 

I  may  state  it  is  a  matter  of  legal  decision  probably  known 
to  your  Lordships  that  it  was  held  by  the  Chief  Justice  and 
his  colleague  at  Gallagher's  trial  that  the  carrying  on  of  war 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  warfare,  but 
that  you  might  carry  on  war  by  means  of  dynamite  explo- 
sions : — 

"  We  cannot  see  our  way  for  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Ireland  this  side  of  some  great  foreign  war  with 
England,  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall  carry  on  an 
incessant  and  persistent  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
England  in  public  and  in  secret.  We  have  begun  work, 
we  tested  our  capacity,  and  learned  many  of  our  own 
shortcomings,  all  of  which  we  will  profit  by.  That  the 
commencement  of  active  work  in  new  fields,  with  new 
methods,  new  and  unskilled  hands,  should  result  in 
partial  failure  was  not  wonderful. 

"  We  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  and  patriotic  men, 
but  such  are  the  chances  of  war.  They  have  accepted 
them  without  a  murmur.  They  teach  us  a  glorious 
lesson.  We  must  be,  and  we  are  prepared  over  and 
against  the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  to  make  good  the 
work  intended.  As  some  fall,  others  gathering  experi- 
ence from  disaster,  will  fill  the  moving  ranks.  While 
the  great  work  moves  on  in  public  and  in  secret,  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  a  force  of  nature,  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  we  will  have  our  '  Bull-runs,'  our  disasters,  our 
failures,  our  partial  failures,  like  every  nation  engaged 
in  like  struggles.  With  the  persistent  every-day  energy 
that  greets  disaster  with  a  smile  and  turns  with  greater 
determination  from  every  failure,  we  will  yet  snatch 
victory  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  You  will  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  informer  is  foredoomed,  and  that  no 
man  can  betray  and  live." 

Your  Lordships,  perhaps,  will  note  the  date  of  this, 
September,  and  also  there  will  be  in  your  recollection  the 
date  of  the  murder  of  Carey  by  O'Donnell : — 

"  No  hole  too  dark,  no  corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure 
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or  too  far  to  hide  the  spy  and  the  informer  from   the 
avenging  arm  of  Irish  Nationality." 

Then,  the  rest  is  somewhat  relating  to  business.  This  is 
the  last  paragraph  : — 

"  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what  action 
should  be  taken  with  men  who  give  information  to  out- 
siders concerning  doings  of  the  organisation  and  how  to 
treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this  information.  If 
men  who  profess  to  be  revolutionists  do  not  know  how 
to  act  in  such  cases  without  writing  to  us  we  are  frank  to 
say  we  would  have  no  faith  in  their  carrying  out  any 
instructions  which  might  be  given  them.  In  countries 
where  revolutions  led  to  success  such  inquiries  were 
never  made,  action  was  always  taken." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  cold-blooded  direction 
to  murder  than  that  document  represents.  This  circular  was 
issued  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  at  this  date,  September 
1883,  Patrick  Egan  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  would  receive  that  circular.  The  date  of  his  joining  is 
proved  where  Le  Caron  says  he  first  met  Egan  in  Camp  16  in 
Chicago  : — 

{Q.)  "  I  want  to  get  what  date  please,  that  is  all } — ■ 
{A.)  I  am  not  certain  to  a  day.  I  would  put  it  the  1st 
June,  1883.  {Q.)  Then  he  must  have  been  a  member 
then  ?--{A.)  Yes." 

My  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  some  progress 
in  events,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  deal  so  minutely 
upon  the  subject  I  have  now  to  deal  with  as  with  previous 
matters.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  an  event  occurred  in  this 
Clan-na-Gael  body,  and  if  we  could  suppose  that  a  more 
ghastly  state  of  things  than  that  which  I  have  represented 
could  have  existed,  we  come  now  to  a  worse  era.  There  was 
what  has  been  termed  a  split  in  this  body,  and  Alexander 
Sullivan,  who  did  not  always  find  agreement,  as  was  shown 
by  Finerty's  action,  carried  with  him  a  very  large  body  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

{Q.)  "Who  were  the  two  factions  ?—(^.)  Owing  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  which  have  just  been 
read  and  the  convention  which  was  due  that  year  being 
postponed    by  the    present   administration — Alexander 
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Sullivan — it  caused  a  split  in  the  organisation  and  the 
formation  by  the  seceders  therefrom  of  another  secret 
revolutionary  organisation.  (^Q.)  What  was  the  name  of 
the  new  branch  ? — {A.)  They  retained  the  old  name. 
{Q.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  seceders  ? — {A.)  The 
seceders  retained  the  old  name.  {Q.)  Then  what  was  the 
name  of  the  new  branch — the  '  U.  S.' .? — {A.)  After  that 
it  became  the  '  U.S.'  {Q.)  What  does  the  '  U.S.'  stand 
for  ?  Is  it  the  United  Sullivan  or  what  ?  Is  it  simply  a 
term — an  expression  .? — {A.)  It  is  a  term.  {Q.)  Who 
was  the  head  of  the  '  U.S.  ■'— (^.)  Until  the  Boston  Con- 
vention, Alexander  Sullivan.  {Q.)  The  Boston  Convention 
of  what  date?— (^.)  1884.  {Q.)  What  was  the  sign 
adopted  by  the  '  U.S.' — the  sign  for  signing  their  letters 
I  mean  ? — {A.)  Under  the  new  Constitution  as  adopted 
by  camps,  that  you  have  read,  the  executive  body  was 
reduced  to  three." 

(That  is  the  executive  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.) 

"  And  the  sign  used  in  all  communications  was  a 
triangle,  and  that  was  the  period  known  as  the  period  of^ 
the  triangle.  {Q.)  And  the  others  continued  to  be  the 
V.  C.  ?—{A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  Were  the  V.C.  and  the  U.S. 
entirely  separate  or  not  ? — {A.)  They  were  entirely 
separate." 

Then  the  witness  says  : — 

"  My  camp  retained  its  allegiance  with  the  old  organi- 
sation, the  Sullivan  faction.  {Q.)  You  call  it  the  old 
organisation  ;  we  had  better  call  it  the  U.S.  } — {A.)  The 
U.S.  {Q.)  The  bulk  of  the  old  organisation  became 
U.S.  ?—{A.)  The  bulk  of  it.  {Q.)  You  remained  in 
your  camp  with  the  U.  S.  } — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  At  the  head 
of  which  was  Alexander  Sullivan  .' — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  The 
minority  of  the  camps  still  continued  to  call  themselves 
V.  C.  } — {A.)  And  Clan-na-Gael,  as  the  name  Clan-na- 
Gael  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Sullivan  rSgime." 

Of  course  at  this  time  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  been  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  civilised  world.  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan's  policy  was,  "  Shut  out  that  name ;  call  us  by  some 
other  name,  the  U.  S.,  and  instead  of  using  any  designation 
of  name  or  even  of  alphabetical  description,   we  will   call 
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ourselves  the  Triangle  :  "  and  from  that  time  we  are  dealing 
with  this  hidden  body  of  murder,  which  described  itself  by 
the  Triangle  and  no  othej  description. 

There  is  at  this  date  one  other  matter  that  I  ought  not  to 
pass  entirely  by,  which  is  a  description  of  a  meeting  in  Paris 
at  this  time,  occurring  in  the  "  Irishman "  newspaper.  It 
was  a  meeting  at  Paris,  where  a  Mr.  Patrick  Casey  proclaimed 
himself  an  apostle  of  physical  force  and  an  advocate  of 
dynamite  in  the  struggle  against  England.  Then  this  occurs 
also,  following  in  the  same  newspaper  : — 

"A  representative  of  the  Hon.  John  F.  Finerty, 
Members  (sic)  of  Congress,  one  of  the  dynamite  leaders 
in  the  States,  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Old 
Guard  in  America  were  now  running  the  dynamite 
ticket.  The  toast  of  '  The  Irish  Republic '  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  William  Kirwan,  who  predicted  that  England 
would  be  so  terrorised  by  Irish  extremists  that  she  would 
be  compelled  to  cut  the  cable  which  bound  both  countries 
under  one  executive." 

Now  I  have  to  trace  for  a  moment  Mr.  Patrick  Egan's 
further  action.  You  will  find  that  he  becomes  active,  and 
that  he  was  founding  in  the  year  1884  the  Lincoln  camp. 
Egan  became  so  active  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  that 
he  was  forming  a  camp  at  Lincoln. 

One  other  actor  appears  on  the  scene  again,  preceding 
the  Convention  to  which  I  now  have  to  call  attention, 
namely,  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford 
seems  to  take  up  a  more  conciliatory  or  friendly  attitude. 
There  is  an  article  in  the  "  Irish  Worid  "  that  refers  in  terms 
of  approval  to  the  brothers  Redniond,  dated  the  9th  February, 
1884. 

"  The  brothers  Redmond,  Members  of  Pariiament  for 
New  Ross  and  Wexford,  are  making  good  progress  on 
their  lecturing  tour  in  America.  They  have  already 
addressed  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  in  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  We  heartily  welcome  them  to 
the  States,  and  wish  them  a  successful  campaign.  They 
are  both  of  them,  earnest  and  patriotic  Irishmen  who 
have  laboured,  and  are  labouring,  zealously  and  honestly 
in  the  Irish  cause.     We  have  no  doubt  their  countrymen 
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in  America  will  extend  to  them,  what  they  so  eminently 
deserve,  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  warm  support." 

There  is  also  the  conversation  between  Le  Caron  and 
Egan,  when  Egan  mentioned  to  Le  Caron  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Government  prosecutor. 

"  Yes,  he  spoke  of  one  he  called  Sam  Anderson ;  he 
told  me  he  was  a  Government  prosecuting  official.  He 
spoke  of  him  in  very,  very  Bitter  terms.  He  would  very 
much  like  to  see  him  put  out  of  the  way ;  he  thought  he 
richly  deserved  it." 

That  Mr.  Anderson  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Delane/s  evidence  as  one  whom  he,  a§  an  invincible,  was 
ordered  to  assassinate. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  next  step  in  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  in  taking  possession  of  the  Irish  movement  in 
America.  The  next  Convention  is  the  Boston  Convention, 
held  on  the  13th  and  14th  August,  1884.  Again,  Mr. 
Alexander  Sullivan  calls  the  National  Convention  (as  this 
is  termed)  to  order.     He  makes  his  speech  and  says  : — 

"  The  memorable  Philadelphia  Convention  organised 
the  Irish  National  League  of  America.  It  is  the  auxiliary 
of  the  Irish  National  League  of  Ireland,  the  heir  of  all 
the  hopes  and  the  guardian  of  more  than  the  aims  of  that 
great  social  revolt  which  lifted  the  Irish  farmer  from  the 
earth  to  his  feet,  and  cast  the  English  system  of  land- 
lordism in  Ireland  on  its  face  on  the  earth." 

Again,  I  am  referring  to  the  reports  found  in  Mr.  Davitt's 
book  under  the  head  of  the  Boston  Convention.  You  will 
recollect  the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  rules  which,  of 
course,  gave  great  power  to  the  president  and  to  the  executive. 
So,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  wishing  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
cussion on  these  rules  offered  as  an  amendment  to  a 
resolution  : — 

"That  the  rules  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  be 
adopted  as  the  rules  of  this  Convention  until  further 
action." 

The  mover  of  the  original  motion  accepted  the  substitute 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  which  was  carried.     Then  Mr.    Redmond 
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with  Mr.  Sexton  appears  and  makes  a   speech  which  1  only 
read  a  word  or  two  of.    '  He  says  : — 

"  We  will  work  as  long  as  we  have  life  for  the  con- 
summation of  that  object  for  which  our  fathers  worked 
far  more  bitterly  than  we  may  be  called  upon  to  work, 
until  we  have  made  Ireland  a  nation,  and  given  her  a 
harp  without  a  crown." 

There  is  a  speech  by  a  lady  I  have  avoided  quoting  on 
previous  occasions,  I  shall  pass  it  by  now — Mrs.  Parnell. 
The  committee  for  organisation  proposed  permanent  officers 
for  the  Convention  and  they  were  appointed,  very  many  of 
them  being  Clan-na-Gael  men.  Mr.  Gannon,  the  president, 
who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  says  : — 

"  And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that  we  must  be 
eternally  attempting  some  crime  in  Ireland,  and  talk 
particularly  when  an  exasperated  Irishman  lifts  his 
weapon  against  a  landlord  who  has  ruined  him,  know, 
too,  that  on  these  historic  fields  Americans  were  fighting 
against  this  same  enemy  of  Ireland  with  liberty  on  their 
lips,  but  bullets  in  their  muskets.  While  we  should 
support  ardently,  loyally,  the  constitutional  policy  laid 
down  by  our  glorious  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  not  go  round  with  any  lying  lips 
apologising  for  any  patriot  Irishman's  crime.  When 
they  give  back  Francis  Hynes,  and  place  him  in  the 
flesh  ;  when  they  restore  to  life  the  murdered  Irishmen 
of  this  past  decade,  then  perhaps  we  may  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  and  pretend  there  is  a  tear  in  our  eye  ;  but 
until  then  it  is  not  our  time  for  crying." 

We  have  at  this  meeting  for  the  first  time  a  trace  of  a 
fund  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention.  It  is  the  starting 
of  a  fund  called  the  "  Parliamentary  Fund,"  and  trace  of  it 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  a  man  named  Roger 
Walsh.     He  says  : — 

"That  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  which   was  started 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  on 
April  15th  last,  now  amounts  to  $4,767." 
The  next  occurrence  that  takes  place  is  that— 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  announced  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Resolutions  were  ready  to  report,  but  he  moved 
that  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Redmond  be  added  to  the 
committee,  and  that  the  report  be  delayed  until  those 
gentlemen  had  opportunity  to  examine  it.  This,  he 
argued,  was  essential  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
under  the  present  Coercion  Act,  the  organisation  at 
home  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  expressions  of 
the  organisation  with  which  it  is  connected  here  ;  and, 
second,  it  is  essential  that  the  utterances  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  meet  with  their  hearty  approval,  and  that 
the  world  should  know  that  when  the  Irish  people  spoke 
they  spoke  as  a  unit.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  the 
two  Members  of  Parliament  were  called  to  the  committee." 

Then  there  are  resolutions  that  I  need  not,  I  think,  deal 
with  in  any  detail.  There  are  thanks  to  Alexander  Sullivan 
for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  There  is 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Sexton  in  which  he  praises  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  for  his  admirable  address,  and  says  he  is  heartily  in 
agreement  with  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  is 
proposed  as  president.  He  declines  to  continue  president. 
First,  I  may  mention  that  when  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  took  place  "  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron  moved  that  it  be 
accepted  with  regret.''  Then  the  name  of  Patrick  Egan, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of 
Ireland,  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Judge  Prendergast. 
Colonel  Boland  seconded,  and  the  motion  is  "carried  amidst 
a  tremendous  burst  of  enthusiasm, "  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  the 
founder  of  the  Lincoln  Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  succeeds 
Sullivan  as  president  of  the  Irish  organisation  in  America. 
Mr.  Egan  spoke.     He  said  : — 

"  I  shall  bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  oflSce  an 
honest,  earnest  determination  to  keep  this  League  on 
the  lines  on  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  Alexander 
Sullivan." 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  con- 
taining very  many  Clan-na-Gael  men;  and  now  that  National 
Committee  elect  an  executive  council  of  seven :  The  Hon- 
ourable M.  V.  Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael),  Colonel  M.  Boland 
(Clan-na-Gael),  Timothy  Maroney  (Clan-na-Gael),  Thomas 
Flatley  (as  far  as  we  know  not  so),  M.  B.  Holmes  (Clan-na- 
Gael),  the  Honourable  J.  G.  Donnelly  (Clan-na-Gael),  and 
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Hugh  J.  Carroll  (Clan-na-Gael).  And  now,  my  Lords,  there 
is  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  movement  in  America.  Sub- 
stantially it  there  remains,  Patrick  Egan,  the  successor  of 
Alexander  Sullivan,  bearing  his  mantle,  and  at  least  six  out 
of  the  seven  of  the  executive  committee  being  Clan-na-Gael 
men.  This  terminated  the  arrangements  that  were  made  in 
1884  to  bring  this  organisation,  if  it  be  a  national  one  in 
America,  into  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  what  I  have  now  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  rules  and  constitution  of  the  Irish  National 
League  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book, 
Rule  7  says  : — 

"  The  governing  body  of  the  League  shall  consist  of 

the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  National  Committee, 

which  shall    be    composed  of  one  member   from  each 

state,    territory,    the    district    of    Columbia,    and    the 

Dominion  of  Canada,  and  which  shall  be  elected  by  the 

National    Convention,    and    shall    meet   at    least    once 

annually,  the  time  and  place  of  which  shall  be  designated 

by  the  president." 

Now,   therefore,  there  ought  to   have  been  every  year  a 

Convention,  the  place  and  time  being  designated  by  Patrick 

Egan.     But  Patrick  Egan  at  this  time  was  dominus  of  the 

position.     He  had  secured  the  organisation  in  the  hands  of 

the  Clan-na-Gael ;  and  we  shall  see  that  he  retained  that  by 

not  summoning  the  meeting  which  ought  to  have  been  held. 

I  ought,  as  I  did  before,  to  show  how  the  Clan-na-Gael 

men  regarded  these  proceedings  at  Boston.     Two  circulars 

give   the    history   of  this,    one    before   the   holding  of  the 

meeting,  and  one  afterwards.     The  first  circular  says  : — 

"We   request   as   many  brothers   as  possible   to  be 
elected  delegates  to  the  Boston  Convention." 
And  they  are  requested  to  report : — 

"The  Clan-na-Gael  men  are  hereby  instructed  to 
vote  down  in  the  League  Convention  every  proposition 
to  denounce  physical  force  of  any  kind." 

The  question  was  not  mooted,  your  Lordship  knows  ;  but 
they  were  prepared  to  vote  it  down. 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  a  certain  body  of  men  will  make   , 
most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
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tion  denouncing  certain  kinds  of  warfare.  We  should 
support  no  so-called  Irish  movement  which  cannot  find 
enough  of  the  enemy's  doings  to  denounce.  Public 
movements  are  necessary  auxiliaries  of  the  private  one, 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  cowardly  in 
their  declarations,  nor  to  sink  into  mere  agitations 
stripped  of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  There  must  be  no 
compromise  upon  this  subject." 

Then  occurs  this  : — 

"  Both  parties  have  inserted  planks  in  their  platforms 
in  favour  of  excluding  English  absolute  landlordism  from 
this  country.  Let  every  man  of  us  who  speaks  or  writes 
on  either  side  use  this  test  to  denounce  English  intrusion 
and  influence  on  this  continent.  Keep  alive  in  their 
minds  the  soldiers  who  were  shot  by  English  bullets, 
discharged  by  English  powder,  out  of  English  guns, 
that  America,  like  Ireland,  owes  England  nothing  but 
enmity." 

Then  you  have  this  paragraph  : — 

"And  we  also  say  use  every  means  of  reaching  the 
American  ear  to  poison  the  American  mind  against 
America's  and  Ireland's  common  enemy." 

This  is  a  part,  of  course,  of  the  policy  of  poisoning  the 
American  mind. 

I  pass  to  the  circular  that  narrates  what  has  occurred.  It 
is  dated  September  1884,  and  describes  what  took  place  at 
the  Convention  :  — 

"  The  wisdom  of  a  reduced  and  limited  representa- 
tion to  your  Convention  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  Convention  of  the  F.  C.  just  adjourned.  Your  two 
preceding  Conventions  were  the  theme  of  the  news- 
papers. The  last  Convention  convened,  deliberated  and 
adjourned,  undiscovered  by  public  scrutiny. 

"  The  Convention  unanimously  endorsed  the  wisdom 
of  the  rule  adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  your  D's 
limiting  the  representation,  and  incorporated  that  rule 
as  a  law  of  your  constitution.  The  Convention  also 
approved  of  the  active  policy  adopted  by  the  late  F.  C, 
and  deliberately  and  unanimously  adopted  that  policy  as 
the  rule  of  future  operations." 
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I  pass  on  to  the  next  paragraph  but  one :  — 

"Your  admirable  discipline,  your  broad,  tolerant, 
and  generous  views,  but  above  all  your  great  and  soldierly 
obedience  to  the  policies  of  the  organisation,  have 
enabled  you  to  officer  and  direct  every  open  movement 
on  wise  and  patriotic  grounds.  You  have  connected  all 
the  broken  links  of  the  open  organisation  with  a  secret 
power  that  directs  and  inspires  all  their  movements." 

My  Lords,  how  true  that  was.  Then  it  says  in  the  next 
paragraph : — 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  false  claims  of  others  are 
well  calculated  to  make  our  brothers  restive,  when  they 
know  the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist  in  their 
possession,  but  to  deny  in  each  case  would  be  to  affirm 
that  which  we  cannot  do  and  succeed  in  the  work  before 
us.  Besides,  these  false  claims  aSoid  us  the  means  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  our  work,  and 
in  that  their  false  claims  render  us  most  valuable  assist- 
ance. The  Convention  in  order  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  exposure  in  its  operations,  and  to  curtail  expenses, 
have  cut  down  your  F.C.  to  three  persons.  While 
reducing  the  expenses,  it  has  secured  a  oneness  of  pur- 
pose in  plans  and  aims." 

Then  comes  this  statement : — 

"  As  the  present  and  future  policy  of  the  organisation 
will,  from  prudential  reasons,  prevent  a  publication  or 
allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  work  in  hand,  the  F.  C.  will 
publish  but  few,  if  any,  circulars  alluding  to  the  work  in 
course  of  progress.  For  the  progress  of  the  work  we 
refer  you  to  the  statement  of  the  enemy  through  the 
press.  Such  circulars  as  it  may  be  deemed  essential  to 
issue  will  be  directed  to  a  general  review  of  the  details 
of  organisation  and  extending  the  organisation." 

You  will  mark  that  that  circular  is  signed  with  a  very 
distinct  triangle. 

There  is  a  small  matter  connected  with  this  Convention 
with  which  I  have  to  deal.  It  is  that  Mr.  Redmond  having 
been  present  we  have  a  short  summary  of  a  speech  that 
appeared  in  the  "  Irish  World."     It  is  called  an  important 
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speech  by  the  "  World,"  and  it  makes  Mr.  Redmond  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Ireland  to  act  as  detectives.  After 
stating  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  had  no  sympathy 
with  this  mode  of  warfare  and  possessed  no  influence  over 
those  who  practised  it,  Mr.  Redmond  proceeded  to  say : — 

"Dynamite  outrages  will  continue  so  long  as  men 
like  Lord  Spencer  govern  Ireland  by  coercion." 

My  Lords,  that  has  been  put  in  evidence,  and  I  do  not 
myself  wish  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  speech 
according  to  the  view  of  the  "  Irish  World,"  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  showing  a  feeling  of  what  is  due  towards 
anybody  to  make  a  person  answerable  for  a  speech  so 
reported.  The  reason  I  mention  it  is  that  Mr.  William  Red- 
mond would  have  been  confronted  with  a  speech  he  did 
make  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  whose  absence  from  the  witness-box  we  have  to 
note. 

Now  these  years  1883  and  1884  were  a  period  of  dynamite 
outrage.  Mr.  Parnell  was  asked  if  he  ever  denounced  these 
dynamite  outrages.  He  said  that  he  had,  and  the  reference 
he  gave  of  denunciation  of  outrage  was  the  speech  that  he 
made  on  the  23rd  February,  1883.     Mr.  Parnell  there  said  : — 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  read  these 
articles  and  who,  from  that  perusal,  derived  what  their 
tenor  and  result  would  be,  and  who  refused  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  their  circulation  amongst 
the  peasantry  and  the  responsibility  of  myself,  who  never 
read  the  articles  which  are  now  brought  up  as  an  accu- 
sation against  me,  because  indeed  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  in 
his  office  in  Brooklyn,  or  in  New  York,  chooses  to  direct 
his  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  attempting 
to  destroy  the  movement  which  we  have  been  so  care- 
fully building  up  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  aims 
and  objects  and  programme  are  not  my  aims  and  objects 
and  programme,  although  they  may  be  much  nearer  the 
aims  and  objects  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  appeared  desirous  to  bring  about." 

Mr.  Parnell's  view  was  that  that  was  a  sufficient  denuncia- 
tion of  outrage.  What  was  in  his  mind  of  course  he  is  the 
best  person  to  judge ;  but  the  words  must  be  taken  in  the 
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sense  in  which  they  would  be  read  by  ordinary  persons. 
And  considering  that  outrages  existed  long  after  this  period 
of  February  1883,  one  would  have  thought  that  greater  weight 
would  be  given  to  the  views  which  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  enter- 
tained. I  would  observe  only  that  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  there 
saying  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  opposed  to  his  views,  that 
until  the  14th  October,  1882,  the  support  of  the  "Irish  World" 
to  Mr.' Parnell  had  been  so  marked  and  so  conspicuous,  that 
you  have  admitted  the  "  Irish  World "  in  evidence.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Parnell's  intention,  the  course 
that  he  took  enabled  one  of  the  newspapers  that  belonged  to 
him  to  send  forth  to  the  world  the  view  of  the  organ  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  In  what  must  have  been  in  the  last  days  of  the 
"  Irishman,"  when,  I  will  admit,  its  circulation  was  small, 
but  still  when  its  contents  would  be  copied  with  the  authority 
that  the  editor's  name  would  give  to  the  paper — the  "  Irish- 
man," under  the  date  of  the  7th  February,  1884,  published 
this  paragraph  : — 

"  Still  the  English  papers  howl  at  Mr.  Parnell  for 
not  denouncing  the  dynamite  people.  Mr.  Parnell's 
silence  is  a  proof  of  his  statesmanship  and  one  of  the 
best  evidences  he  could  give  of  his  sagacity.  It  is  none 
of  his  business  to  take  Irishmen  to  task  for  their  ways 
and  means.  Let  the  English  look  to  themselves  and  do 
their  own  work.  We  hope  Mr.  Parnell  will  never  utter 
one  word  to  gratify  our  English  screechers.  To  rail  at 
the  man  upon  whom  they  have  heaped  abuse  for  not 
helping  them  is  the  meanest  kind  of  poltrooning.  The 
English  press  for  seven  years  never  ceased  to  pour  out 
its  dirty  vituperation  upon  the  head  of  the  Irish  leader, 
and  now  it  imprudently  calls  upon  him  to  condemn  the 
dynamitards.     Verily  Mr.  Parnell  has  his  revenge." 

Mr.  Parnell,  when  that  was  read  to  him,  said  he  did  not 
know  that  article  had  been  written,  and  as  he  said  so,  I 
should  say  it  is  true  he  did  not.  But  that  is  not  what  I  have 
in  my  mind  in  calling  your  attention  to  that  article.  Who 
wrote  that  ?  He  knew  what  his  readers  would  think  of  that 
statement,  and  he  sent  that  statement  forth  to  the  world  ;  and 
although  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  read  that  himself, 
yet  as  far  as  I  know,  however  widely  that  statement  may  have 
been  copied,  no  one  has  ever  on  Mr.  Parnell's  behalf,  in  any 
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form  or  shape,  contradicted  that  statement,  and  said  Mr. 
Parnell  has  denounced  outrages  in  a  sufficient  and  proper 
manner. 

I  return  now  to  continue  briefly  with  the  events  that  were 
taking  place  in  America.  One  more  circular  I  have  to  notice 
shortly.  It  is  a  circular  signed  by  the  Triangle.  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  attempt  to  dissect  the  Triangle.  One 
person  is  Alexander  Sullivan,  but  I  do  not  know  who  the 
other  two  are  ;  at  least  not  with  sufficient  certainty  for  me  to 
tell.  This  circular,  signed  by  the  Triangle,  was  issued  on 
January  15th,  1885  : — 

"As  to  the  active  operations  against  the  enemy  the 
Triangle  are  from  time  to  time  engaged  in,  they  would 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  public  prints  for  infor- 
mation." 

You  will  recollect  the  previous  statement  as  to  the  necessity 
of  secrecy  in  these  matters.  Then  we  find  an  open  circular 
from  the  National  League  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  president, 
Charles  O'Reilly,  who  had  been  nominated  treasurer  by 
Alexander  Sullivan,  and  Roger  Walsh,  secretary.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  the  one  that  occurs  to  me  as  important : — 

"  We  are  at  present  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Parnell  on  the  subject  of  fixing  a  time  for  our  annual 
Convention,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  his  views  before 
you  at  an  early  date.  Meantime  we  urgently  appeal  to 
you  to  do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  push  on  the 
organisation,  and  particularly  to  aid  in  raising  for  the 
Parliamentary  Fund  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  Mr. 
Parnell  to  take  advantage  of  the  all-important  opportunity 
now  so  near  at  hand.  Relying  on  your  prompt  and 
vigorous  reponse  to  this  appeal " 

Then  we  have  a  circular  which  proceeds  from  the  Triangle 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  on  July  25th,  1885.  And  now  we  have 
the  Clan-na-Gael  a  direct  agent  in  collecting  money.  In  the 
second  paragraph,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  driven 
the  Ministry  from  office,  it  says  : — 

"  His  action  without  one  word  from  us  should  have 
received  more  prompt  recognition,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  race  is  united. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  move  to  cause  funds  to 
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be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  League  in  this  country. 
There  is  not  a  camp  in  the  U.S." 

(That  is  the  Sullivan  branch  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.) 

"There  is  not  a  camp  in  the  U.S.  in  our  judgment 
whose  members  cannot  cause  at  least  $100  to  be  con- 
tributed within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  circular. 
We  do  not  mean  that  our  members  should  bear  this 
burden,  or  that  they  shall  contribute  this  money.  What 
we  mean  is  that  they  shall  put  the  work  in  motion  and 
get  men  who  can  afford  it  and  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
U.S.  to  contribute  to  this  purpose." 

So,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  started  the  action  in  the 
open  movement,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  by  virtue  of  this 
circular  is  collecting  money  for  the  same  Parliamentary  Fund. 
In  the  same  way  you  will  find  that  when  Mr.  Egan  and 
the  Clan-na-Gael  were  collecting  money,  the  "  Irish  World  " 
is  also  hard  at  work.  Appeals  are  made  through  it.  The 
amounts  set  out  are  nothing  like  the  large  amounts  of  the 
Land  League  time.  But  the  paper  uses  language  to  induce 
persons  to  subscribe.  It  prints  in  large  type,  "  Thousands 
of  dollars  still  pouring  in  from  Irish-Americans."  "  Total 
of  $21,000  received.  Transmitted  to  Mr.  Parnell  $14,000," 
and  so  through  these  pages.  In  that  account  the  sum  from 
the  "Irish  World"  itself  only  amounted  to  $38.  You  will 
find  such  small  sums  sent  through  the  "  Irish  World ; "  but 
the  extracts  show  that  the  "  Irish  World "  was  inducing 
persons  so  far  as  it  could  to  subscribe  money. 

Then  there  was  a  further  attempt  to  obtain  money.  There 
is  a  remarkable  Clan-na-Gael  circular  of  November  loth, 
1885. 

"We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  vigour  and 
earnestness  with  which  you  put  into  operation  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  in  city  and  in  village,  the  move- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund.  Even  those 
whose  correspondence  first  indicated  to  us  that  they 
doubted  the  policy  of  the  order  manfully  obeyed,  and 
many  of  them  have  since  written  to  us  frankly  saying 
that  they  have  seen  its  wisdom.  The  press  has  been 
full  of  it.  The  sentiment  of  the  entire  race  has  been 
stirred  up.  That  could  not  have  been  done  without 
strengthening  the  thirst  for  nationality  and  the  determina- 
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tion  to  achieve  it.  It  has  done  so.  The  reports  have 
gone  by  cable,  and  new  hope  has  been  given  to  every 
anxious  soul  in  the  poorest  huts  and  the  most  remote 
spots  at  home.  This  splendid  work  was  put  so  quietly 
into  operation  that  no  one  could  see  who  moved  the 
springs  of  the  machinery,  but  so  effectually  done  that 
the  ponderous  sound  of  the  machine  was  heard  through- 
out. We  heartily  thank  our  brave  band  of  brothers, 
whose  only  reward  and  whose  only  hope  of  reward  is  in 
secret  consciousness  of  having  aided  the  cause  which  is 
dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  We  earnestly  urge  you 
to  see  to  it  at  once,  that  all  funds  subscribed  are  collected 
and  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Reilly  " 

(That  was  the  treasurer  of  the  open  movement), 
"  so  that  the  reverend  treasurer  of  the  League  in  America 
can  remit  home,  at  the  time  they  stand  most  in  need  of 
it.  It  is  directed  that  in  all  cases  the  money  may  be 
sent  through  Dr.  O'Reilly.  The  next  public  duty  de- 
volving upon  us  will  be  the  reorganisation  of  branches 
of  the  League,  and  the  election  of  delegates  to  its 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the 
20th  January  next,  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  present. 
The  Convention,  therefore,  must  be  made  a  great  success. 
It  would  be  perilous  to  the  cause  to  have  any  failure  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of  the  public 
movement.  ...  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to 
you  that  if  our  firm  has  not  done  much  advertising  of 
late,  it  is  because  of  a  fixed  and  understood  policy,  and 
it  is  not  mere  accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in 
view  of  the  present  attitude  of  public  affairs,  to  keep 
quiet  and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals 
have  not  been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  When- 
ever they  change  their  policy  and  hurt  our  trade  they 
will  hear  from  us.  A  word  to  the  wise.  .  .  .  Brothers 
engaged  in  special  work  are  frequently  in  positions  where 
their  lives  may  be  imperilled  and  their  labours  rendered 
futile  by  the  dropping  of  a  word  to  ears  that  are  kept 
open  for  our  works.  There  are  names  mentioned  in  this 
very  circular  which  should  never  be  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  any  way,  place,  or  connection  which  would  indicate 
that  we  have  any  special  friendship  for  them  or  thev 
for  us," 
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In  the  face  of  this  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  the  challenge 
given  to  me  to  name  the  date  .and  place  when  this  alliance 
was  entered  into. 

"  The  support  and  friendship  as  we  give  them,  should 
appear  to  be  given  by  us  as  individuals,  or  as  members 
of  the  public  organisation.  No  one  should  be  able  to 
discover  by  any  foolishly  spoken  words  of  ours  that  these 
gentlemen  have  a  secret  organisation  as  their  friends  and 
allies.  We  order  imperatively  that  there  be  no  tolera- 
tion shown  to  men  who  cannot  observe  the  utmost 
secrecy.  Any  member  who  violates  this  order  or  who 
shields  others  who  violate  it  must  be  expelled  when 
his  guilt  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  trial 
committee." 

There  is  more  important  matter  as  to  the  proposed  Con- 
vention. It  is  another  circular  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  on 
December  28th,  1885,  arranging  in  respect  to  the  general 
Convention  how  they  should  take  command  in  it.  I  refrain 
from  using  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell's  quotation 
from  American  phraseology ;  but  they  meant  to  become  the 
permanent  power. 

"  Brothers, — The  coming  Convention  of  the  Irish 
National  League,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  January,  will  be 
the  most  important,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  most  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  Irishmen  ever  gathered  together  in 
the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Convention  will  be  able 
to  make  the  demand  of  Mr.  Parnell  for  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment irresistible.  Your  long,  persistent,  and  intelligent 
co-operation  has  culminated  in  making  this  demand 
opportune,  and  its  granting  inevitable.  The  achievement 
of  a  National  Parliament  gives  us  a  footing  upon  Irish 
soil :  it  gives  us  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  a 
government  de  facto  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Irish  struggle.  It  places  the  government  of  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  our  friends  and  brothers.  It  removes  the 
Castle  rings,  and  gives  us  what  we  may  well  express  as 
the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution.  From  this  standpoint 
the  restoration  of  Parliament  is  part  of  our  programme." 

I  am  mot  reading  this  for  political  purposes.     It  is  to  show 
you  -where  there  is  the  suspension  of  dynamite  operations, 
and  the  acceptance  for  a  time,  for  a  time  only,  of  the  parlia- 
27 
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mentary  action.    Because  it  says,  this  action  is  to  be  "  the 
standpoint,  and  is  part  of  our  programme." 

"When  that  is  attained,  if  agitation  will  not  go 
further,  we  will  still  go  on  with  our  forces  unimpaired 
and  strengthened.  .  .  .  The  Triangle  will  arrange  for  a 
general  Convention  of  all  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
attending  the  Convention,  and  each  camp  will  be  noti- 
fied in  due  time  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding  of 
the  general  Convention.  The  Convention  will  also 
furnish  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  future  operations  of  the  U.S. 
In  addition  to  the  general  Convention  of  the  members' 
delegates  of  the  U.S.,  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
a  Convention  of  the  military  ofBcers  of  the  U.S.,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  perfect  an  organised  system  of  all  the 
Irish  military  organisation  in  America." 

That  is  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  this  Chicago 
Convention,  hdd  in  August  1886  at  Chicago.  I  need  only 
mention  to  you  that  date  to  remind  you  that  at  that  time 
political  aifairs  in  this  country  had  created  an  entirely  new 
state  of  things  compared  with  what  had  existed  in  1 8.84  and 
1885.  And  this  circular  shows  that  even  the  Nationalists 
were  disposed  to  accept  what  they  termed  an  instalment,  or 
to  arrive  at  a  standpoint  on  which  they  may  base  future 
operations.  And  therefore  it  became  important  not  only  for 
the  immediate  action  of  political  parties,  but  in  relation,  it 
may  be,  to  some  broad  policy,  that  there  should  be  no  expres- 
sion of  opinion  at  this  coming  Convention  of  physical  force. 
My  Lords,  I  feel  almost  rendered  silent,  so  anxious  am  I  to 
avoid  mere  political  matter.  I  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to 
point  out  to  you  how  necessary  that  iwsition  was  in  relation 
to  affairs  taking  place  in  this  country.  Therefore  you  can 
well  understand  now  that  the  American  movement  had  passed 
into  the  Clan-na-Gael  hands,  by  virtue  of  their  president  and 
committee,  how  they  elected  those  who  would  be  quick  to 
know  the  effect  of  any  expression  in  favour  of  physical  force 
upon  parties  in  this  country.  They  were  determined  to  do 
all  they  could  not  to  stop  physical  action  by  virtue  of  its 
being  wrong  in  principle,  but  to  stop  merely  the  expression 
of  it  at  this  Convention,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  they 
were  supporting  physical  force.     And  therefore  tracing  the 
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events  of  this  Convention,  you  will  see  what  steps  were  taken 
in  order  to  effect  that  object. 

My  Lords,  to  justify  what  I  have  said  I  will  refer  you  to 
the  circulars.     The  circular  of  December  23rd  says  : — 

"  We  have  been  prevented  from  doing  this  " 

(that  is,  from  giving  a  resume) 

"  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  informa- 
tion immediately  following  the  important  operations 
down  to  and  immediately  preceding  the  threatened  war 
with  Russia  would  most  likely,  through  leaks  not  easy 
to  stop  or  control,  furnish  clues  that  would  not  only 
endanger  the  lives  and  secrets  of  the  operators,  but 
would  certainly  prevent  the  successful  operation  of 
similar  operations  hereafter." 

That  of  course  must    be    secret    dynamite.  jThen  the 
circular  says : — 

"The  operations,  so  far  conducted,  have  compelled 
the  enemy  to  recognise  the  constitutional  party,  and  we 
are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  the  benefits  and  results  of 
the  heroic  work  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  The  work 
of  organisation  is  being  pushed  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, but  we  call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  to  the  import- 
ance of  organising  new  camps  in  every  town  and  city  in 
their  vicinity." 

Speaking  of  the  new  camps  it  proceeds — 

"We  expect  to  resume  active  operations  after  the 
present    exigencies    of    the    Constitutional    Party    are 
passed." 
My  Lords,  these  men  have  been  pressed  into   inactivity, 
their  words  have  been  hushed  by  silence,  but  it  has  been  in 
order  to  meet  the  policy  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party,  and  for  this  purpose  only : — 

"We  expect  to  resume  active  operations  after  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  Constitutional  Party  are  passed. 
We  have  purposely  and  advisedly  abstained  from  doing 
anything  likely  to  embarrass  them  during  the  crisis  of 
the  elections." 
The  o-eneral  election  terminated  in  November,  and  this  is 
written  on  December  Z3rd,  1885  : — 
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"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  these  operations 
members  will  abstain  from  making  inquiries  or  discuss- 
ing the  subject  in  any  manner,  for  we  cannot  say  when 
we  undertake  to  answer  members  but  that  at  the  same 
time  we  are  answering  the  inquiries  of  our  enemy, 
furnishing  important  information,  and  giving  important 
clues  to  detect  and  suppress  our  work.  The  mystery  of 
an  unknown  power  striking  in  the  dark,  always  able  to 
evade  detection,  is  far  more  terrible  than  the  damage  in- 
flicted. We  caution  you,  therefore,  above  all  things,  to 
be  silent,  but  if  compelled  to  speak,  disavow  all  know- 
ledge, or  better  still,  mislead  all  inquiries.  In  the 
meantime  we  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  faith." 

I  will  say  nothing  as  to  that  circular,  it  speaks  for  itself. 
The    summons   is    given   for  the    Convention  on     July 
20th.  1886. 

"You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Triangle  deem  it 
essential  that  there  shall  be  a  large  attendance  of 
members  of  the  U.S.  as  delegates  at  the  coming  Con- 
vention of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  on  the  i8th  August,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  surrender  of  national  principles  in  the  declarations 
of  that  body.  Every  branch  of  the  League  in  your 
vicinity  should  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  U.S." 

Then  we  see  the  moving  spirit  in  the  next  circular : — 

"July  24th,  1886.  The  senior  guardian  of  each 
camp  is  most  urgently  requested  to  secure  proxies  for  all 
branches  of  the  National  League  in  his  vicinity  that 
cannot  send  a  delegate  to  the  coming  Convention  of  the 
League  at  Chicago,  and  immediately  forward  said  proxy 
or  proxies  to  Patrick  Egan,  Esquire,  Lincoln,  Nebraska." 

Before  dealing  with  the  meeting  of  this  Chicago  Con- 
vention, lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  had  not  noticed  it, 
I  would  make  a  reference  to  that  which  in  my  view  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  that  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  at  Pittsburg  a  week  before  the  Chicago 
Convention. 

Le  Caron  says : — 

"  The  week  preceding  the  open  Convention  the 
National    Convention   of   the    U.S.   met   in   Pittsburg, 
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Pennsylvania.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  I  present. 
In  accordance  with  the  election  at  the  district  Convention 
which  you  have  just  now  mentioned,  at  which  were 
elected  from  my  district  Father  M.  J.  Dorney  and 
Timothy  Crane  as  delegates  from  that  district.  They 
there  changed  the  constitution,  changed  the  name,  and 
continued  as  an  organisation  with  a  new  constitution  and 
ritual  known  as  the  I.  N.  B.  in  future." 

My  Lords,  there  were  at  this  Chicago  Convention  three 
meetings  to  be  dealt  with,  first,  what  is  termed  the  Ogden 
Grove  meeting  ;  then  there  was  the  Convention  itself,  which 
is  the  second  ;  and  then  there  is  the  third,  which  is  called  the 
Battery  D  meeting.  I  will  endeavour  to  summarise  Mr. 
Davitt's  evidence,  and  if  I  have  not  correctly  represented 
Mr.  Davitt's  views,  I  ask  for  correction.  Mr.  Davitt  attended 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  generally,  not  sent  directly  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  but  he  did  attend  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
Mr.  Parnell's  policy.  Then  we  have  also  attending  this 
meeting  three  Members  of  Parliament,  namely,  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Deasy. 

The  point  that  I  am  suggesting  in  relation  to  this 
Convention  is  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  enabled  to  maintain 
its  authority  and  remained  paramount,  that  the  object  of  that 
Convention  was  shown  to  be  to  collect  money  for  the  Par- 
liamentary fund,  and  that  there  was  no  declaration  against 
dynamite.  Mr.  Davitt  has  stated  that  his  intention  was  to 
oppose  dynamite.  You  now  know  the  views  of  the  dyna- 
miters, namely,  that  they  should  suspend  operations.  It  may 
be  explanatory  of  what  took  place  to  say  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  policy  of  those  who  like  Mr.  Davitt  were  repre- 
senting the  movement  in  this  country,  was  to  prevent  any 
expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  dynamite.  That  is  the 
extent  to  which  their  opposition  would  naturally  go,  that  was 
the  extent  to  which  their  opposition  did  go,  and  if  the  policy 
of  silence  was  known,  in  the  nature  of  things  there  would  be 
no  contradiction  given  to  it.  With  this  later  circumstance 
in  view  you  will  recollect  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Finerty.  Mr.  Finerty  was  an  independent 
member.  In  every  party,  at  least  in  most  parties,  tiiere  are 
such  persons.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  Home  Rule 
agitation  they  would  call  Mr.  Davitt  an  independent  member. 
Mr.  Finerty  seems  to   have  placed  himself  in  the  position 
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of  opposing  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Finerty  did  express  himself  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan. 

We  have  the  speeches  at  the  Ogden  Grove  meeting  set 
out  in  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence.  We  have  the  speeches  both  of 
Mr.  Finerty,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I 
will  only  refer  to  one  passage  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
■where  he  says  he  found  no  fault  with  Mr.  Finerty  or.  with 
Mr.  Sullivan  for  the  sentiments  they  expressed. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  pass  judgment  on  any  Irishman. 
Judgment  has  very  often  been  passed  upon  myself  with 
very  unpleasant  consequences.  We  in  Ireland  must  face 
the  enemy  and  fight  the  battle  of  our  country.  We  are 
the  men  in  the  gap.  We  have  to  run  all  the  risk.  We 
have  to  take  the  consequences,  provided  we  make  a  false 
step.  Therefore  we  are  the  men  I  think,  who  have  the 
right  to  say  in  what  way  we,  the  people  of  Ireland,  shall 
work  out  the  regeneration  of  our  country.  There  is 
little  account  taken  here  in  America  of  the  terrible  odds 
against  which  we  have  to  contend  at  home.  Don't  you 
think  the  policy  which  has  brought  so  much  about  is  the 
wisest  policy  for  us  to  pursue  ?  " 

And  so  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds.  I  have  read,  I  think,  a  fair 
statement  of  his  views — that  he  was  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  expression  of  more  open  physical  action,  and  that  he 
was  meeting  Mr.  Finerty's  view,  which  was  for  a  more  imme- 
diate declaration  of  active  service. 

[     Then  it  appears  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  says  that : — 

"  Michael  Davitt  agreed  with  him  that  dynamitards 
existed,  and  that  England  could  remove  them  only  by 
removing  English  politics  from  Ireland." 

That  is  said  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence :  — 

"But  God  had  not  given  to  the  Irish  race  the 
benignity  and  gentle  heart  of  Davitt.  While  he  hoped 
for  a  peaceful  ending  to  the  present  troubles,  he  had 
little  faith  in  any  remedy  which  might  be  conceived  in 
an  English  Parliament,  but  the  Irish  people  were  ready 
to  give  it  a  trial.  Davitt  was  not  a  stranger  in  this 
country,  but  he  was  not  perhaps  fully  aware  that  if  the 
support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists   in  this  country  was 
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withdrawn  from  Ireland,  the  movement  in  that  country 
would  be  like  an  eel " 

(And  this  is  his  expression) 
without  a  vertebrae. 

"In  co'nclusion,  John  F.  Finerty  was  introduced  to 
present  a  motion  to  show  the  resolve  of  the  Irish 
people  not  to  disunite,  and  also  the  great  respect  held 
for  Mr.  Davitt.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davitt 
for  his  presence  at  this  demonstration." 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  gather  that  so  far  there  was  any  out- 
break between  Mr.  Davitt  on  the  one  hand,  representing  the 
policy  of  silence,  and  Mr.  Finerty  on  the  other,  who  was 
pursuing  a  more  active  policy.  I  will  only  notice  that  up 
to  this  point  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  taking  a 
conspicuous  part  at  this  Convention.     Mr.  O'Brien  says : — 

"Mr.  Ford  did  not  form  one  of  our  escort,  but  he 
came  in  the  same  train  with  us." 

Now  I  pass  on  to  a  matter  that  occurs  the  night  before 
the  Convention  took  place.  There  is  what  is  termed  a  Privy 
Council  meeting,  and  this  is  the  account  that  is  given  first 
in  the  "Irish  World"  :— 

"The  night  before  the  Convention  there  was  a  Privy 
Council  consisting  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  myself." 

We  are  told  that  this  great  Convention  represented  the 
humane  section  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  men  who  were  free 
from  crime,  and  that  they  were  moderate  men,  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  the  remnant  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  of  whom  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell 
spoke.  Why,  my  Lords,  when  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
had  to  meet  men  who  were  to  settle  as  they  would  think 
best  the  destinies  of  their  country,  who  had  they  to  meet .' 
Patrick  Egan,  who  has  never  been  seen  in  Ireland  since 
February  1883,  now  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  ;  Alexander  Sullivan,  openly  preaching  assassination 
and  the  destruction  of  property.  President  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  "and  myself  Patrick  Ford."  We  have  read  what  we 
have' read  of  him.  And  these  are  the  Privy  Councillors  who 
were  to  meet  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Redmond. 
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"What  passed  at  this  meeting,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "I 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state.  Every  one  expressed  his 
mind  freely,  and  all  were  in  thorough  accord  at  the 
conclusion." 

My  Lords,  the  free  expression  of  the  minds  of  Alexander 
Sullivan,  Patrick  Ford,  and  Patrick  Egan  must  have  fallen 
strangely  on  the  ears  (I  hope  it  did)  of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
the  other  representatives  from  Ireland.  At  that  meeting 
above  referred  to,  "  it  was  decided  that  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  O'Brien,  I  was  to  have  to  do  " — that  is  Patrick  Ford — 
"with  the  framing  of  the  resolutions."  And  so  in  that — 
virtually  at  least — Convention  we  have  to  deal  with,  we  find 
the  resolutions,  so  far  as  that  statement  is  concerned,  were 
to  be  framed  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  Mr.  Davitt,  I  think,  at 
one  part  of  his  evidence,  suggests  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  question  is  asked,  and  I  will  read  what  he  says  there  : — 

"  Was  it  not  decided  at  that  meeting  that  you.  Ford, 
and  O'Brien  should  act  in  the  framing  of  the  resolu- 
tions ? — {A.)  I  certainly  have  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  taking  place." 

But  there  is  another  account  given  by  Mr.  Davitt.  I 
think  the  only  observation  I  ought  to  make  upon  it  is  that 
his  memory  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  certain  upon  the 
point,  because  he  says  on  that  very  matter : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  that  occasion  the  Con- 
vention was  discussed  in  all  its  possible  phases,  but 
certainly  the  meeting  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  resolutions  which  were  subsequently  suggested  by 
me  to  the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention 
unanimously." 

Therefore,  whether  it  be  that  the  resolutions  were  drawn  by 
one  hand  or  by  another,  1  think  the  result  is  that  the  whole 
position  was  discussed  in  all  its  phases. 

Now  what  was  that  position  ?  There  would  be  command, 
and  perfect  command,  in  that  body  that  was  about  to  meet, 
by  the  Clan-na-Gael  members,  of  all  the  business  that  was 
to  be  effected,  and  you  will  find  now  what  does  take  place. 
The  meeting  is  called  to  order  by  Patrick  Egan,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  League.  The  temporary  officers  are 
then   selected.     It   is  moved,  on  the  second  day,  that  the 
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temporary  organisation  should  be  permanent ;  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  person  whom  we  have  called  Judge  Fitzgerald, 
suggests : — 

"  Let  us  hear  one  another  out  on  ev&xy  proper  subject 
that  may  come  up  for  discussion.  We  may  have  our 
own  different  views  on  many  subjects,  but  let  us  be  men, 
and  be  reasonable  and  moderate  and  considerate." 

Then  resolutions,  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  practically 
suggested  and  drafted,  are  submitted.  Those  are  very 
careful,  of  course,  to  express  nothing  about  dynamite. 
They  say: — 

"That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most  unqualified 
approval  of  national  self-government  for  Ireland." 

Then  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  we  can  understand  now  : — 

"  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Convention  that  the  com- 
mittee, composed  of  a  very  large  number,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  very  carefully  gone  over  the  questions 
covered  by  these  resolutions.  There  was  of  course 
in  the  committee  some  difference  as  to  the  words  which 
should  be  used  to  express  the  ideas  herein  conveyed." 

And  then  it  concludes  : — 

"  And  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  that  the 
Parliamentary  party  are  preserving  order  in  Ireland,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  are  interfered  with  a  little  by  the 
foreign  garrison,  that  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of 
disorder  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

The  resolutions  are  moved,  and  Mr.  Finerty  appears 
again  with  independent  action,  and  asks  that  they  should 
be  discussed  separately,  which  would  of  course  have  given 
rise  to  a  discussion  upon  each  of  them.  The  speaker,  a 
Clan-na-Gael  man,  opposes  thus— he  makes  a  singular 
speech. 

"  I  rise  to  say  that  I  hope  these  resolutions  will  pass, 

but  if  there  is  to  be  any  reading  between  the  lines  to 

the  effect  that  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  all  our  lives, 

but  constitutional  agitation,  I  am  against  it." 

Here   came   a   little   note    of  dissent,  and  so,  as   usual, 

Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  appears  on  the  scene,  and  he  says : — 
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"  I  beg  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
departing  from  the  subject  before  us.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  or  the  Irish  National  League,  either  in  England 
or  America,  are  attempting  to  stifle  the  opinions,  or  to 
suppress  the  honest  convictions  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
do  not  understand  that  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
barters  away  any  of  the  rights  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  the 
desire  of  the  Irish  people  or  their  representatives  on 
this  platform  that  they  should.  We  do  not  say  that 
for  ever  this  or  that  is  to  be  the  policy,  nor  are  we 
asked  to." 

My  Lords,  how  that  agrees  with  the  Clan-na-Gael 
circular. 

"  But  we  are  asked,  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  suppression  of  views  which  it  would  be 
dear  to  some  of  them  to  express,  to  yield  the  temptation 
of  the  moment,  to  yield  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and 
to  suffer  ia  another  direction  as  we  have  suffered  in  the 
past  that  the  men  in  the  gap  may  be  untrammeled." 

Then  he  uses  also  these  words : — 

"  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  fear  that  there  would  be  dissension  here  ;  there  was 
no  such  honest  fear.  Preachers  of  dissent  whispered 
fear  at  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  it ; 
they  did  so  again  at  Boston,  they  did  so  again  at 
Chicago,  but  the  men  in  the  front,  the  same  men  who, 
if  it  ever  becomes  necessary,  are  ready  to  bear  arms,  did 
not  and  do  not  fear,  and  there  are  enough  good  men  in 
this  Convention  to  strangle  the  fellows  who  have  come 
here  from  the  sewers  and  purlieus  of  politics  to  breed 
dissension." 

Then  one  man,  whose  name  has  not  been  mentioned 
lately,  appears  on  the  scene,  Mr.  Devoy,  of  New  York.  He 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  "  in  Mo,"  which  of 
course  meant  the  Clan-na-Gael  policy,  although  he  suggests 
that  there  was  one  that  he  might  discuss. 

Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

"  I  think  we  are  all  of  one  mind  with  reference  to 
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what  should  be  done  with  these  resolutions,  and  I  wish 
to  make  a  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  namely, 
that  the  resolutions  be  read  once  again  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  then  unanimously  adopted." 

Then  Mr.  Finerty  says  : — 

"  As  the  mover  of  the  motion,  I  desire  to  show  every 
respect  and  consideration  to  Mr.  Davitt  and  the  delega- 
tion from  Ireland.  I  wish  to  say  that  his  suggestion 
will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  I  say  furthermore  t  at 
speaking  for  myself  individually,  I  will  not  oppose  e 
resolutions,  but  individually  I  will  not  be  bound  by 
them." 

Mr.  Redmond  makes  a  speech,  and  there  might  be  a 
minute  criticism  made  upon  that  speech  if  time  afforded  it  to 
me ;  it  is  so  long  that  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it.  One 
thing  I  wish  to  remark,  that  in  this  report  you  will  compare 
the  receipts  of  the  Parliamentary  fund  with  the  receipts  at 
the  previous  Convention,  and  recollect  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  that  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
collect  Parliamentary  funds.  At  the  date  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  the  receipts  of  the  Parliamentary  funds  amounted  to 
the  large,  sum  of  $320,000,  about  ^60,000,  and  disbursements 
sent  to  Mr.  Parnell  $314,000.  Now,  my  Lords,  we  know 
where  some  of  that  money  came  from. 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  handed  in  a  cheque  for  $2,000 
for  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  received  through  the  '  Irish  World.' " 

Then  passing  on  to  the  affairs  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Brennan,  Clan-na-Gael  of  course,  of  Nebraska,  proposed 
John  Fitzgerald,  who  is  also  Clan-na-Gael  (he  is  not  the 
person  we  call  Judge  Fitzgerald),  as  President  of  the  League. 
There  is  opposition  to  this  person  in  favour  of  Mr.  M'Caffrey. 
Again,  as  is  always  the  case,  Alexander  Sullivan  comes  and 
has  his  way ;  he  of  course  strongly  supported  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  man  Fitzgerald,  and  he  said—"  He  need  not  bother 
denying  that  he  has  entangling  alliances." 

Was  the  objection  that  Fitzgerald  was  in  an  entangled 
alliance  with  the  constitutional  party,  or  that  he  was  a  mere 
nominee  .'' 

"  He  has  only  two  or  three  alliances  on  earth  which 
obligate  him.     They  are  with  his  family,  his  adopted 
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country,  and  his  native  country.  He  has  never  been 
too  good  to  join  the  humblest  Irish  organisation,  and 
become  a  private  in  its  ranks,  and  when  a  private  he 
had  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  become  a  commander.'' 

And  then  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan, 
Fitzgerald  is  elected  by  730  delegates  'voting  for  him,  and 
242  against  him.  Then  the  election  is  unanimously  carried. 
So  now  we  get  this  Clan-na-Gael  president,  the  nominee 
virtually  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  presiding  over  this  movement. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Davitt  then  spoke,  and  there  comes  a 
termination  of  all  this  great  rupture,  which  Mr.  Davitt  says 
existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Finerty,  because  Mr.  Davitt 
concludes  thus : — 

Mr.  Finerty  and  I  have  in  the  friendliest  possible 
way  crossed  swords,  and  I  don't  know  of  an  honester 
man  or  a  more  sincere  friend  of  Ireland,  either  at  home 
or  in  America,  than  John  Finerty  .  .  .  and  I  beg  to 
thank  Mr.  Finerty,  and  many  more  men  in  this  Conven- 
tion holding  his  views,  for  the  great  toleration,  and  the 
great  forbearance  shown  me  and  my  colleagues  from 
Ireland." 

And  so  we  have  it  that  this  Convention  amicably  gets  rid 
of  any  question  that  may  have  caused  dissension.  The  fears 
that  there  would  be  open  declaration  upon  dynamite  have 
been  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  though  Mr.  Davitt, 
desiring  that  silence  should  be  obtained,  had  opposed 
Finerty,  when  his  independence  was  shown,  the  concluding 
words,  as  I  read  them,  of  Mr.  Davitt  towards  the  man  whom 
I  understand  he  conveyed  to  your  Lordship  he  condemned 
on  account  of  his  dynamite  policy,  were,  that  he  knew  no 
•'  honester  man  or  a  more  sincere  friend  of  Ireland,  either  at 
home  or  in  America,  than  John  Finerty."  My  Lords,  the 
division  between  Mr.  Finerty  and  Mr.  Davitt  finally  ends 
with  the  interference  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  for  he 
says : — 

"  While  iny  brother  Finerty  and  the  rest  of  us  do  not 
differ  very  much  as  to  the  promptness  with  which  we 
would  respond  to  a  certain  call,  nevertheless  let  us  all 
agree  to  make  a  sacrifice — which  is  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  make  than  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  life — the 
sacrifice  of  self-suppression  for  the  common  cause." 
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This  matter  between  Mr.  Finerty  and  Mr.  Davitt  has  only 
been  rendered  prominent  by  Mr.  Davitt's  speech.  I  think 
the  real  reading  shows  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  there  opposing 
Mr.  Finerty' s  principles.  What  he  was  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent was  the  expression  of  them. 

Now  comes  the  final  working  of  this  organisation.  As 
you  know,  the  constitution  requires  that  a  committee  of 
seven  shall  be  appointed,  and  we  find  who  they  are,  Patrick 
Egan,  Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly,  Dr.  Edward  Malone  (of  whom 
I  have  nothing  to  say),  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  John  F. 
Armstrong,  W.  J.  Gleason,  and  Hon.  J.  Donovan,  Massachu- 
setts. Of  those  I  have  read,  six  at  least  are  Clan-na-Gael 
men. 

Now  by  the  constitution  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
annually  appointed  by  the  President.  This  meeting  was 
in  1886,  and  I  do  not  find  record  of  any  meeting  held  after- 
wards. I  may  be  wrong  in  not  having  traced  it,  but  I  do 
not  find  any  convention  of  this  National  Organisation. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  good  enough  to  agree  with  me.  So  you  see 
even  a  person  placed  in  Mr.  Egan's  position  becomes  uncon- 
stitutional. This  meeting  of  1886  ought  to  have  found  its 
anniversary  in  1887  and  1888,  but  Mr.  Egan  has  got  his 
Clan-na-Gael  committee,  and  public  opinion  is  sensitive  in 
England  and  Ireland.  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  tracing 
of  this  movement,  and  I  cannot  proceed  to  show  you  what 
meetings  were  held.  There  is,  however,  one  meeting  which 
is  in  one  sense  a  sad  meeting.  It  is  a  meeting  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  that  takes  place  in  1888,  and  it  tells  the  tale  of  the 
proceedings  tof  this  body.  It  tells  of  two  sad  cases  being 
considered  by  this  body,  and  Mr.  Egan  was  present  at  this 
meeting.  We  have  two  subjects  discussed.  One  is  the  fate 
of  Lomasney,  the  man  who  perished  under  London  Bridge. 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  Convention  of  the  I.N.B.  and 
the  U.B.  (they  seem  to  have  settled  their  differences  in 
Chicago,  in  1888)  we  have  this  statement: — 

"  The  case  of  Lomasney,  whose  two  sons  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  cause  of  .  .  .  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  ordered  unanimously 
that  the  executive  body  be  instructed  to  look  after  the 
•welfare  of  the  family." 

Then  we  have  on  the  next  page  : — 
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"  Brother  Delaney  offered  a  motion  requesting  the 
executive  body  to  be  elected  to  use  all  means  in  its 
power  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr.  Gallagher  and  others 
now  suffering  in  British  prisons,  and  gave  an  extended 
explanation  of  the  steps  taken  for  his  release  and  the 
cause  of  his  arrest  and  suffering." 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  brought  these  detailed  observations 
in  respect  to  the  American  organisation  to  an  end.  I  submit 
that  I  have  established  that  that  organisation  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  those  who  supported 
a  policy  of  dynamite.  There  is  the  source  from  which,  too, 
comes  something  that  adds  to  the  vitality  of  Parliamentary 
action  in  this  country.  I  read  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  had  been  collected  at  this  last  Convention, 
which  amounted  to  a  sum  of  upwards  of  ^60,000  for  the 
Parliamentary  fund.  I  could,  if  necessary,  trace  much  of  this 
large  sum  through  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
you,  but  I  am  not  about  to  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  that  general  statement,  confirmed  by  some  of  the  accounts 
which  are  given,  and  because  I  have  this  fact  before  me. 
We  have  had  statements  made,  not  very  explicit,  or  so  explicit 
as  I  should  wish,  as  to  some  dealings  with  this  Parliamentary 
fund,  but  I  will  take  credit  for  doing  that  which  I  think  ought 
always  to  be  done,  that  is,  not  unduly  to  interfere  with  men's 
private  affairs.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  that  the  dis- 
posal of  this  Parliamentary  fund  should  not  be  traced  through 
the  different  rivulets  of  its  dissemination,  and  one  should  not 
ask  into  whose  hands  particular  sums  had  got.  If  that 
inquiry  had  been  made  we  should,  it  may  be,  have  been 
entering  into  the  most  private  affairs  of  individual  Members 
of  Parliament.  Therefore  there  was  acquiescence  in  the 
suggestion  that  that  bank  account,  which  would  disclose  in 
whose  favour  these  payments  had  been  made  and  to  whose 
hands  they  had  gone,  should  be  produced  without  the  names 
of  thp  recipients  (that  is  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whose 
favour  cheques  had  been  drawn)  being  disclosed.  But, 
whilst  the  disclosure  of  the  names  has  been  purposely  with- 
held, and  desired  to  be  withheld,  by  those  who  I  hope  have 
had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  men's  private  affairs,  the  general 
result  remains  as  shown  by  this  book,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.     This  book  is  a  copy  of  the  banking  account  without 
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any  name  being  shown,  but  merely  asterisks  being  given 
where  the  names  would  occur.  I  accepted  this  copy  on  my 
learned  friend's  statement.  They  kept  the  pass  book,  but 
the  copy  was  handed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  to  me  in 
pursuance  of  an  arrangement  made  in  court.  But  I  am 
entitled  to  state,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  state,  whilst  holding 
as  strongly  as  I  can  to  the  arrangement  that  was  made  that 
no  names  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  general  result  is  that 
out  of  that  Parliamentary  fund,  of  which  proof  has  been  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Convention,  in  the  year  1886,  £'],SSii 
was  paid  to  Members  of  Parliament  of  the  Irish  party,  and  in 
the  year  1887,  ^10,500  was  also  paid.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  members  receiving  payment.  Many  men  of  the  highest 
honour  have  so  done.  I  am  not  entering  for  one  moment 
into  the  discussion  as  to  the  exigencies  of  a  party  or  of  men. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  in  support  of  a  proposition 
I  made  to  you,  that  the  money  which  has  found  its  way  as 
a  Parliamentary  Fund  to  this  country,  comes  by  virtue  of  the 
canvassing  and  exertions  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  men  through 
their  Camps,  and  passing  either  through  the  hands  of  Patrick 
Ford  or  through  the  person  named  by  the  National  organi- 
sation, which  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  organisation,  it  reaches  this 
country,  arid  reaches  the  recipients,  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment belonging  to  the  Irish  Party. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  make  answer  to  a  challenge  that 
my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  made  to  me,  a 
challenge  that  found  its  echo  in  a  very  expressive  manner  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  which  affects  one  general 
subject.  Both  my  learned  friend  and  Mr.  Davitt  said  :  What 
right  have  you  to  say  that  there  is  any  alliance  between  the 
constitutional  friends  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  these  men  whom 
you  have  termed  extreme  Nationalists  and  physical-force 
men  ?  I  was  asked  for  date,  and  time,  and  place  when  this 
contract  was  made.  Why,  my  Lords,  no  one  ever  thought 
that  such  contracts  as  these  would  be  made  with  date  and 
locality  attaching  to  them.  The  circular  I  have  read  from 
those  who  knew  best  how  to  act  within  that  alliance  has  told 
your  Lordships  that  it  would  be  fatal  if  such  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  openly.  My  Lords,  it  is  an  alliance  not 
under  seal.  It  is  an  alliance  resulting  from  sympathy,  from 
joint  action,  from  support  given  by  one  party  to  the  other ; 
and  if  I  was  asked  to  say  when  this  took  place  I  should  say 
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that  you  may  find  it  commencing  when  Mr.  Davitt  on  one 
day  could  say  all  the  Nationalists  had  come  into  his  move- 
ment, and  the  next  day  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  consented 
to  join  him.  I  should  say,  too,  that  you  would  find  it  when 
all  the  principal  officers  of  the  Land  League  belonged  to  the 
physical-force  party.  When  Fenians  were  the  secretaries 
and  the  organisers  there  was  an  alliance.  There  was  an 
alliance,  too,  when  Mr.  Davitt,  representing  the  Constitutional 
party,  found  free  entrance  into  the  meetings  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.  There  was  an  alliance,  too,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connor  could  tell  you  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  the 
sympathy  and  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  There  was  alliance  proved  and  established  when  Mr. 
Parnell  could  let,  if  not  bid,  his  organs  show  sympathy  with 
the  actions  of  physical-force  men,  even  if  their  action 
amounted  to  murder.  And  there  is  sympathy,  and  not  an 
unpractical  sympathy,  shown  when  from  the  members  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  camps  the  representatives  of  Irish  constituencies 
are  receiving  the  money  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  submit 
to  you  that  that  alliance  has  been  absolutely  and  completely 
proved. 

I  turn  from  America,  where  we  have  left  the  policy  of 
dynamite  in  suspense,  and  men,  prudent  on  their  own  behalf, 
maintaining  silence  and  secrecy  for  the  time,  but  with  a 
promise  that  the  dynamite  policy  shall  again  come  into  exist- 
ence. I  turn  for  a  moment,  a,nd  for  a  moment  only,  from 
the  condition  in  which  we  have  left  these  aifairs  in  America 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  upon 
any  minute  dissection  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  we  left 
it  when  last  I  directed  your  attention  to  it ;  nor  am  I  about 
to  enter  into  any  minute  dissection  of  the  cases  that  still 
exist ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  during  that  period  of 
time  when  the  Crimes  Act  had  operation  in  Ireland,  from  the 
summer  of  1882  till  a  period  of  1885,  which  cannot  be  defined 
exactly,  for  the  Act  fan  with  the  termination  of  the  Session 
of  Parliament,  you  had,  and  you  found,  a  comparative  decrease 
of  crime.  After  that  Act  ceased  to  exist,  there  recurs  again 
increase  of  crime.  But  yet  it  may  be  that  in  this  later  time 
crime  has  again  been  happily  on  the  decrease.  My  Lords, 
why  is  that  }  It  is  with  regret  one  turns  to  the  causes,  and 
now  again,  to  trace  proof — if  not  of  alliance — at  least  of 
identity  of  action,  you  can  prove  that  as  in  America,  so  in 
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Ireland,  it  is  thought  politic  that  outrages  for  the  moment 
shall  be  suspended. 

If  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  sad  condition  of  Ireland 
1  had  no  other  material,  I  could  refer  to  two  cases  which  I 
say  bring  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  Irish  people.     Can 
any  one  picture  sadder  evidence  of  what  ten  years  have  effected 
upon  the  Irish  character  than  to  see  the  way  in  which  those 
helpless   women,    the   Curtins,    those   helpless   women,    the 
Fitzmaurices,  have  been  dealt  with  and  have  been  treated  ? 
I  am  not  about  to  enter  now  into  detail  of  either  of  those 
cases.     You  will  recollect  what  the  case  told  by  one  of  the 
Miss  Curtins  was.     Her  father  was  a  respected   man.     He 
had  paid  his  rent.     He  was  appealed  to  for  arms,  and  he 
refused.     In  self-defence  he  shot  a  man,  and  then  he  was 
shot  down  and  murdered.     Now,  you  find,  in  effect,  honour 
given  to  the  men  who  killed  him  ;  and  not  only  execration 
heaped  upon  the  memory  of  that  man,  but  persecution  follow- 
ing his  daughters,  unprotected  women,    because   they  were 
his   daughters.     My  Lords,    I    will   say   nothing   as   to   the 
conduct  of  the  parish  priest  who  ceased  even  to  comfort, 
because  he  thought  the  manner  that  was  used  to  him  was 
objectionable.     Let  all  these  things  go ;  and  I  will  not  note 
the  conduct  of  the  Land  League  in  that  district  so  far  as  we 
can  trace  it.     I  refer  to  this  case  especially  to  show  what  was 
the  action  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  crime  ;  the 
action  of  those  whose  conduct  has  created    it.     See  what 
their  policy  is  even  now  in  relation  to  crime.     My  Lords, 
there  was  one  Member  of  Parliament  against  whom  some- 
thing has  been  said  and  who  has  not  been  in  this  witness- 
box.     I  mean  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan,  who  really  discloses  the 
whole  policy  under  which  Ireland  exists  at  this  moment.     He 
is  alarmed  by  the  conduct   of  men  who  are  attacking  the 
Curtins  even  in  their  house  of  worship  and  breaking  down 
the  pew  in  which  these  ladies  sat ;  and  he  is  alarmed,  not 
because  this  thing  was  wrong,   but  because  it  might  do  a 
political  party  injury,  and  he  writes  therefore  on  the  26th 
January,    1886,  this   letter.     It   is   addressed,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  to  Father  O'Connor. 

"  At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history  I  am  sorry 
to  see  the  reports  of  the  Firies  display.  Nothing  that 
has  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has  done  so 
much  harm  to  the  National  cause.     If  they  persist  they 
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will  ruin  us.  To-morrow  evening  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant in  Parliamentary  history.  Our  party  expect  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  and  resumption  of  power  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  If  we  succeed  in  this  (which  we  are 
confident  of  doing)  the  future  of  our  country  will  be 
great ;  and  although  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
must  be  made,  the  Irish  Party  in  these  few  days  have 
made  an  impression  in  the  future  that  no  Government 
can  withstand.  The  Salisbury  Government  want  to 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  course  for  the  past  few  days  have  tried  all  means 
to  lead  to  this  by  raking  up  the  Curtin  case  and  all  judi- 
cial cases,  which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time,  as 
our  '  Stoppage  to  Eviction  Act '  will  cover  all  this." 

That  is  to  say,  avoided  for  a  short  time  till  the  exigencies 
of  party  would  allow  the  crime  again  to  break  out. 

I  have  instance  after  instance  where  the  policy  which 
controls  the  dynamiters  in  America  is  also  controlling  the 
men  who  in  former  times  had  no  words  to  utter  against  out- 
rage, but  who  are  now,  for  policy's  sake,  saying,  "  Stay  your 
hand."  I  will  give  only  one  example.  Here  is  a  speech  by 
a  person  named  LahifT,  who,  supporting  a  resolution, 

"referred  to  the  fact  that  they  at  that  board  had 
always  been  condemning  outrages,  outrages  committed 
in  the  name  of  Irish  landlordism,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  law.  For  the  first  time  they  found  themselves  con- 
demning an  outrage  of  this  kind.  They  refused  to 
become  the  policemen  of  the  British  Government ;  now, 
however,  they  had  no  objection  to  be  the  policemen  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell." 

And  if  your  Lordship  looks  at  the  date  of  that,  which  was 
a  date  when  all  these  things  were  before  the  world — it  is  the 
29th  December,  1885.  The  inference  I  draw  from  this  is, 
that  the  policy  of  the  men  who  make  it  their  boast  that  they 
have  ruled  Ireland  substantially  for  ten  years,  has  brought 
that  country,  so  far  as  its  natural  character  could  affect  its 
destinies,  into  a  state  of  sad  and  bitter  degradation. 

My  Lords,  long  as  I  have  occupied  your  attention,  and 
poorly  as  it  may  be  that  the  thread  of  my  tale  has  been 
woven,  yet  I  hope  I  have  now  placed  before  you,  in  some 
sort  of  sequence,  a  history  of  ten  years,  a  sad  history  to 
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belong  to  any  people.  It  has  been  a  history  full  of  crime, 
springing  from  hasty  assumption  of  power  by  men  who  have 
inaptly  used  it.  IVIy  Lords,  I  say  it  is  a  period  of  shame,  and 
sad  shame,  and  it  is  a  period  that  surely  Irishmen — patriotic 
Irishmen — must  now  be,  and  ever  will  be,  bitterly  regretting. 
Ireland  has  had  dark  and  bitter  days  in  her  past.  There 
are  times  when  her  men,  her  brave  men,  have  fought  in  t  he 
open  field,  have  fallen  and  have  failed:  Her  statesmen,  her 
eloquent  statesmen,  have  been  silent  in  their  sadness,  as  in 
the  days,  when,  we  are  told, 

"  Grattan  and  Charlemont  wept  with  her  sorrow." 

But  I  know  not  that  ever  till  now  Irishmen  have  had  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  history  of  their  country. 

My  Lords,  it  is  said  that  happy  is  the  country  that  has  no 
history.  So  it  may  be,  and  this  I  know,  if  men  doubt  the 
application  of  that  trite  statement  to  Ireland,  that  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  a  people,  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  those  who  acted,  and  for  those  who  suffered,  if  the  events 
of  the  last  ten  years  could  be  blotted  out.  No  human  hand 
can  do  sd.  The  annihilation  of  events  is  impossible,  and  all 
that  remains  to  do  is,  that  faithful  record  shall  be  made  of 
the  acts  of  that  time. 

Such  will  be  your  duty.  It  may  be — it  doubtless  will  be 
— that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this  inquiry,  from  you,  my 
Lords,  to  the  humblest  officer  of  this  court,  will  receive  some 
condemnation,  some  attack,  and  some  obloquy.  But  let  that 
pass.  The  result  will  repay  ;  for  the  truth  being  told,  it  must 
be  that  a  people,  stirred  by  an  awakened  conscience,  will  be 
aroused  from  the  dreams  of  a  long  night,  and  when  awake 
they  will  despise  their  dreams  ;  they  will  seek  new  modes  of 
action,  with  true  men  to  guide  them,  and  then  it  will  be — 
God  grant  it  may  be — that  blessings  will  be  poured  on  a 
happy  and  a  contented  people. 
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present  at  Philadelphia  Convention,  806 

Breslin,  John  (V.C.)  :  trustee  of  Skirmish- 
ing Fund,  39  ;  consulted  by  Davitt,  39  ; 
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signatory  of  cablegram,  53  ;  meets  Par- 
nell  in  America,  147 

Brown,  Andrew  (V.C.),  on  Executive  of 
Seven,  620 ;  motions  at  Philadelphia 
Convention,  796,  800 

Browne,  Intimidation  of,  719 

Buckley,  Evidence  of,  769 

Buffalo  Convention,  461 

Buller,  Sir  Redvers,  attacked  by  Father 
McCrae,  724 

Burke,  Evidence  of,  775 

Burke,  Mr. :  see  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
629 

Butt,  Mr.  Isaac :  warning  to  Parnell, 
10  J 

Butterfield ;  organiser  of  Land  League, 
547  ;  letter  to  Dorris,  547,  573 

Byrne,  Frank,  receives  j£ioo  from  Egan, 
664  ;  present  at  meeting  of  Invincibles, 
634  ;  obtains  money  from  Dublin,  663  ; 
at  Martyrs'  Meeting,  666  ;  remittance 
from  Parnell,  677  ;  his  flight,  67S ;  pre- 
sent at  Philadelphia  Convention,  806 

Byrne,  Mrs.  Frank,  brings  knives  to  Dub- 
lin, 6j2  ;  not  identified  by  Carey,  665  ; 
reception  at  Martyrs'  Meeting,  666 ; 
present  at  Philadelphia  Convention, 
806 

Byrne,  Garrett,  M.P.,  present  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  368 


Cablegram :  sent  to  Kickham,  53  ;  its  im- 
portance, 53 

Cahirciveen  :  distress  no  crime,  227 

Campaign  :  heading  in  United  Ireland, 
520 

Campbell,  Henry,  M.P.  :  letter  on  Land 
League  books,  569 

Carey  :  murdered  by  O'Donnell,  345  ;  evi- 
dence on  Fenians  killing  traitors,  345  ; 
an  Invincible,  627  ;  letter  from  Egan, 
636  ;  gives  evidence  of  the  Phcenix  Park 
murder,  641,  665 ;  refuses  to  identify 
Mrs.  Byrne,  665 

Carroll,  Dr.  William  (V.C.)  :  trustee  of 
Skirmishing  Fund,  39 ;  consulted  by 
Davitt,  39 ;  agent  for  Davitt's  lecture 
tour,  43  ;  signatory  of  cablegram,  53  ; 
visit  to  Ireland.  73  ;  Davitt  writes  to, 
for  money,  109  ;  arranges  meetings  for 
Parnell  in  America,  148  ;  interview  with 
Le  Caron,  492 

Castlebar  Convention,  104 

Castteisland,  Crime  and  distress  in,  238 

Cattle,  Increase  of,  since  1846,  89 ;  out- 
rages on,  deprecated,  327,  329 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  see  Phoenix 
Park  murders 

Chicago  Convention  of  Clan-na-Gael, 
August,  1881,  497 

Chicago  Convention  of  November,  1881, 
610  ;  preliminary  meeting,  612 

Chicago  Convention  of  August,  1886,  837 

Clan-na-Gael :  Report  to,  in  August,  1879, 
64 ;   circular  on  distress,  139  ;  Davitt's 


account  of,  155  ;  Report  of  April,  1880, 
161,  181  ;  camps  visited  by  Davitt,  i5;  ; 
constitution  of  1877,  347 ;  united  with 
I.R.B.,  348;  circular  on  Buffalo  Con- 
vention, 463  ;  report  at  Chicago  August 
Convention,  497  ;  circular  after  Chicago 
Convention,  501 ;  intention  to  capture 
Land  League,  601 ;  circular  before 
Chicago  November  Convention,  607 ; 
circular  after  Chicago  Convention,  617  ; 
circular  of  October,  1882,  784  ;  circular 
before  Philadelphia  Convention,  793 ; 
circular  after  Philadelphia  Convention, 
807  ;  circular  of  September,  1883,  816  ; 
division  of,  820 ;  circulars  on  the  Boston 
Convention,  825  ;  circular  on  behalf  of 
the  Parliamentary  Fund,  830  ;  circular 
of  December,  1885,  on  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, 833  ;  circular  of  July,  1886,  before 
Chicago  Convention,  836;  Convention 
of  1888,  845 

Clergy  ;  classes  of,  714  ;  speeches  of,  71B 

Coffins  refused  to  boycotted  persons,  284, 
708 

Coleman,  Evidence  of,  773 

Collins,  T.  A.  :  second  president  of 
American  Land  League,  466 ;  ' '  ma- 
chine" politician,  466;  signs  call  to 
Chicago  Convention,  610 ;  opposition  to 
scheme  at  Chicago,  619  ;  on  Executive 
of  Seven,  620  ;  praised  by  Healy.  621 ; 
attacked  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  806 

Commerce  :  restrictions  removed,  9 ;  not 
a  predisposing  cause  of  crime,  xi 

Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  257 ; 
counties  scheduled  in,  257  ;  speeches  in 
Ireland  upon,  294 

Condon,  Q'Meagner  (V.C),  convicted  of 
murder,  147  ;  meets  Parnell  in  America, 
147  ;  attacks  Revolutionary  Directory, 
506 

Connell,  Mrs.,  Boycotting  of,  285 

Connemara  visited  by  Davitt,  93 

Connor,  James,  Murder  of,  437 

Considine,  Father  Thomas,  Description 
of,  727 

Conventions  of  Clan-na-Gael :  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  1879,  64  ;  at  Chicago,  August, 
1881,  497  ;  at  Philadelphia,  April,  1883, 
790 ;  at  Pittsburg,  August,  1886,  836 ; 
at  Chicago,  1888,  845 

Cork,  distressed  Unions  in,  235 

Cork  Fenians,  address  to  Parnell,  197 

Cork  Herald,  Alleged  denunciations  in, 
746 

Cork  Land  League :  Denounce  raid  on 
"  Juno,"  205 ;  censured  by  Central  Land 
League,  206 

Council  meeting  at  Paris,  427 

Crime  :  Causes  alleged  by  Sir  C.  Russell, 
9>  133  )  great  increase  of,  257  ;  relation 
of  evictions  to,  390;  crime  in  1878,  395  ; 
payment  for,  575  ;  crime  of  i88i,  597  ; 
crimes  under  National  League,  702 

Crops  :  Of  Ireland,  1876  and  1878,  8g  ;  in 
Mayo,  1878,  90 
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Curley,  Dan,  a  Phoenix  Park  murderer, 
631 ;  articles  in  United  Ireland  about, 
521  ;  praised  by  Egan,  675,  814 

Curtin,  Murder  of,  849 


Daly  instructed  to  defend  prisoners, 
53? 

Davis,  Inspector ;  Evidence  on  Inner 
Circle  of  Land  League,  578;  on  first 
denunciation  of  crime  on  Castleisland, 
737 

Davitt,  Michael ;  In  prison  in  1877,  26  ; 
a  Fenian,  28  ;  "  Pen  letter,"  29,  342  ;  his 
thoughts  in  prison,  33 ;  his  release,  35  ; 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Council,  35  ;  visit 
to  America  in  1878,  38 ;  address  to,  at 
New  York,  36  ;  proposals  to  extreme 
Nationalists,  38;  knowledge  of  Skirmish- 
ing Fund,  40  ;  lecture  in  Philadelphia, 
51 ;  September,  1878,  lecture  in  New 
York,  51 ;  October,  1878,  speech  at 
Brooklyn,  52  ;  December,  1878,  speech 
.  at  Boston,  55  ;  the  New  Departure  cable 
message,  54,  128  ;  returns  to  Ireland, 
63 ;  meets  Devoy,  Millen,  and  Carroll, 
70,  73  ;  his  object  the  unsettlement  of 
Ireland,  85  ;  July,  1879,  speech  at  West- 
port,  97 ;  prepares  resolutions  at  Irish- 
town,  95  ;  describes  early  meetings  in 
Mayo,  102 ;  induces  Parnell  to  join  Land 
League  movement,  105 ;  Sept.,  1879, 
letter  to  O'Reilly,  107 ;  borrows  from 
Skirmishing  Fund,  109  ;  letter  to  Harris 
on  future  of  movement,  114;  letter  on 
New  Departure,  128 ;  drafted  rules  of 
Land  League,  130 ;  account  of  Clan< 
na  Gael,  155 ;  projihesies  money  from 
America,  172  ;  opinion  of  Irish  Worlds 
17s  ;  subscriptions  from  Irish  IVorld, 
178 ;  on  appeals  through  Irish  World, 
178  ;  goes  to  America,  May,  1880,  180 ; 
speech  at  Trenor  Hall  Convention,  182 ; 
attends  Clan -na-Gael  Camps,  787  ;  letter 
to  Irish  Worlds  July,  1880,  188,  igo; 
on  the  Irish  World  Land  League,  igo  ; 
speech  at  Chicago,  192  ;  speech  at  Vir- 
gmia  City,  192 ;  speech  at  Kansas,  191 ; 
leader  of  Land  League  in  Spring,  1880, 
201 ;  speech  at  Boston  on  boycotting 
July,  1880,  270  ;  first  mentions  boycott- 
ing, January,  1880,  269 ;  on  danger 
of  denunciation,  290 ;  returns  from 
America,  and  objects  to  crime,  313 ; 
ignores  letter  from  Hegarty,  331  ;  arrest, 
314 ;  description  of  Patrick  Ford,  367  ; 
on  persons  who  committed  crime,  375; 
advises  Farrigher  to  pay  no  rent,  423  ; 
on  subscription  to  Widow  Walsh,  456  ; 
letter  to  Buffalo  Convention,  464  ;  policy 
of  Irish  Worlds  528 ;  on  detection  of 
criminals,  551  ;  describes  Egan  hearing 
of  Phcenix  Park  murders,  644  ;  opinion  on 
Phoenix  Park  murders,  682  ;  letter  to 
Standard^  loth  May,  1882,  683  ;  letter 
to  Ferguson,   March,  1883,  685  ;  attack 


on  Captain  O'Shea,  68g  ;  position  in 
National  League,  696  ;  speech  at  Mary- 
borough, 699;  alleged  denunciation  of 
Moonlighting,  Nov.,  1886,  737  ;  on  the 
Manchester  Martyrs,  753 ;  speech  in 
America,  June,  1883,  782  ;  on  manipula- 
tion of  conventions,  790 ;  speech  on 
Finerty  and  Sullivan  at  Chicago  Con- 
vention, 838 ;  dispute  with  Finerty  at 
Chicago,  844 

Deasy,  John,  M.P.,  present  at  Chicago 
Convention,  i886,  839 

Defence  of  prisoners,  540 ;  Pamell  stop- 
ping it,  543,  712  ;  authorised  by  National 
League,  712 

Delaney  :  describes  visit  of  American  dele- 
gates, 77,  625 ;  on  Fenians  killing 
traitors,  346 ;  on  Davitt's  action  at 
Rotunda  Meeting,  370  ;  evidence  of,  625 

Dempsey,  Peter,  Murder  of,  438 

Denunciation :  admitted  by  Davitt  and 
Harris  to  be  dangerous,  290,  706  ;  out- 
rages following,  704 

Devoy,  John  (V.C.):  trustee  of  Skirmishing 
Fund,  39  ;  consulted  by  Davitt,  39 ;  letter 
to  Freemaiis  Jo7imal^  Dec,  1878,  56; 
Davitt  on  Devoy's  letter,  59  ;  signatory 
of  cablegram,  53 ;  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
60  ;  meets  John  O'Connor,  60  ;  August, 
1879,  report  to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  64, 
356  ;  his  dual  capacity  in  Ireland,  69 ; 
meets  Fenians  in  Dublin,  77  ;  resolutions 
at  Irishtown  submitted  to,  95  ;  Davitt 
writes  to,  log  ;  sends  money  to  Davitt, 
no;  meets  Parnell  in  America,  145; 
letter  on  Rotunda  Meeting,  370  ;  lectures 
for  Clan-na-Gael,  460 ;  letter  to  Le 
Caron,  June,  1881,  486  ;  interview  with 
Le  Caron,  495  ;  new  policy  of  Clan-na- 
Gael,  495  ;  denounced  by  Harcourt  in 
the  House,  603  ;  mentioned  in  United 
Ireland,  790 ;  present  at  Chicago  Con- 
vention, 842 

Dillon,  John,  M.P.  :  Letter  to  Harrison 
state  of  Mayo,  120  ;  sails  for  America 
with  Parnell,  145 ;  met  Davitt  in 
America,  184 ;  censures  Cork  Land 
League,  206  ;  reorganises  Cork  Branch, 
2-8;  "young  men"  speeches,  262; 
speech  at  Kildare,  Aug.,  1880,  263,  399  ; 
at  Killaloe,  Clare,  Nov.,  1880,  265  ;  at 
Thurles,  Tipperary,  Nov.,  1880,  266 ; 
at  Loughrea,  March,  1881,  266,  399, 
430  ;  at  Donegal,  April,  1881,  267,  434 ; 
at  Kildare,  June,  1887,  267  ;  at  Temple- 
more,  Oct.,  1880,  277 ;  at  Holyford, 
Oct., 1880, 277  ;  on  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  294  ;  visited  by  Le  Caron 
in  prison,  484 ;  speech  on  Land  Bill, 
534  ;  speech  on  organisation,  Nov.,  i88o, 
693  ;  alleged  denunciation  of  crime,  749 

Dingle,  Distress  no  crime,  228  ;  boycotting 
at,  708 

Disaffecting  the  police,  554 

Distress  taken  advantage  of,  132  j  no  local 
coincidence  of  distress  and  crime,  214  ; 
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localisation  of,  _2i6  ;  in  1861-62,  392  ;  not 
the  cause  of  crime,  2x4,  390 

Documents  of  Land  League,  556 

Doherty,  Peter,  Murder  of,  440 

Dowd,  Evidence  of,  706 

Downey,  Murder  of,  253 

Dynamite  Policy :  Difference  between 
Rossa  and  the  Clan-na-Gae',  354  ;  inau- 
gurated at  Chicago,  August,  1881,  499  ; 
alluded  to,  in  /n'sAman,  516  ;  in  United 
Ireland^  504  ;  in  Irish  World,  350,  528  ; 
explosions  in  1883,  788 

Education,  Improvement  in,  25 

Egan.  Patrick  (V.C):  A  Fenian,  121; 
opinion  on  land  movement,  79  ;  one  of  the 
Triumvirate,  115,  201;  message  to /wA 
World,  176  ;  gives ;^ 2,000  to  Parnell,  159; 
leader  of  Land  League,  spring,  1880,  201 ; 
No  Rent  Manifesto,  403  ;  Ladies*  Land 
League,  412  ;  introduces  Le  Caron  to 
Parnell,  470  ;  application  for  Commis- 
sion to  examine,  479 ;  writes  letter  to 
Devoy,  486  ;  gives  letter  of  introduction 
to  Le  Caron,  4^3  ;  purchases  Irishman, 
518 ;  praises  Curley,  524,  673 ;  sends 
thanks  to  Irish  Worlds  March,  1881, 
527  j  view  of  Land  Act,  July,  1881,  533  ; 
audit  of  moneys,  565  ;  interview  with 
correspondent  at  Paris,  Oct.,  j88i,  606; 
cablegram  to  Chicago  Convention,  607  ; 
pays  money  to  Invincibles,  631,  670  ; 
letter  to  James  Carey,  Nov.,  1881,  636  ; 
letter  from  Dr.  Kenny,  641  ;  account  of 
flight  by  Le  Caron,  642  ;  hears  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders,  644  ;  power  over 
money,  565,  664  ;  refuses  reward  for  de- 
tection of  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  673  ; 
views  expressed  on  Phcenix  Park  mur- 
ders, 675,  814  ;  praise  of  Phoenix  Park 
murderers,  673  ;  on  money  from  America, 
6g8  ;  arrives  in  America,  787  ;  receives 
information  from  Le  Caron  at  Phila- 
delphia, 805;  joins  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
819  ;  conversation  about  Mr.  Anderson, 
822  ;  founds  Clan-na-Gael  camp,  821 ; 
elected  President  of  American  Organisa- 
tion, 823  ;  circular  to  National  League 
on  Parliamentary  Fund,  830 ;  present  at 
Clan-na-Gael  Convention,  1888,  845 

Egan,  Father,  refuses  coffin  to  murdered 
man,  726  ;  description  of,  726 

Emergency  Fund  started  by  Patrick  Ford, 
36t 

Enniscorthy  meeting,  368 

Evictions  alleged  cause  of  crime,  389 ; 
statistics  of,  390  ;  caused  by  League, 
397  ;  relation  of  crime  to,  335 

Famine  of  1847,  articles  in  the  Times,  4  ; 

advance  since  1846,  19 
Farragher  :  Clerk  in  Land  League  office, 

423  ;  advised  by  Davitt  to  pay  no  rent, 

423  ;  takes  letters  from  Egan  to  Mullett, 

670 


Farrell  gives  evidence  of  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  652 

Fenians :  Failure  of,  29,337  ;  history  of,  336  ; 
join  the  movement  as  individuals,  60  ; 
local  leaders  of  Mayo  visited  by  Davitt, 
94  ;  addressJParnell  at  Cork,  197  ;  assas- 
sination of  traitors,  339  ;  not  an  outrage 
society,  346 ;  only  secret  society  in  Ire- 
land. 387 

Feerick,  Murder  of,  242 

Fer^son,  John  :  Present  at  Irishtown,  95  ; 
midnight  journey  with  Davitt,  January, 
1880,  171  ;  evidence  on  Horan  letter, 
580  ;  letter  from  Davitt,  March,  1883, 
68s 

Field,  Mr. :  Article  on,  in  Irishman,  514; 
named  in  O'Brien's  jury  list,  553 

Finerty,  John  F.  (V.C):  Meets  Parnell 
in  America,  147  ;  Egan  as  treasurer  of 
League,  179  ;  declares  dynamite  policy 
to  O'Connor,  611  ;  makes  opening  speech 
at  Chicago  Convention,  614  ;  praised  by 
Healy,  621  ;  opinion  on  dynamite  ex- 
plosions, 789  ;  praised  in  Untied  Ire- 
land, 790 ;  statement  in  Irishman  on 
his  dynamite  policy,  821  ;  speech  by 
Davitt  on,  at  Chicago,  838  ;  dispute  with 
Davitt  at  Chicago,  844 

Finlay,  Murder  o^  708 

Fitzgerald,  Judge  (V.C),  speech  at  Chi- 
cago Convention,  841 

Fitzgerald,  John  (V.C),  president  of  Na- 
tional Organisation.  843 

Fitzpatrick,  speech  at  Glenamaddy,  203 

Flag  of  Ireland,  Fenian  newspaper,  517  ;    , 
purchased  by  League,  517 

Foley,  P.  J.,  M.P.,  cashes  cheque  for 
Byrne,  664  ^ 

Ford,  Augustine  :  Trustee  of  Skirmishing 
Fund,  43,  352  ;  meets  Parnell  in  America, 
146  ;  meeting  before  Chicago  November 
Convention,  612 

Ford,  Austin  E.  (V.C.) :  Present  at  Mar- 
tyrs' Meeting,  666  ;  praises  Mrs.  Byrne, 
666 

Ford,  Patrick  :  Editor  of  Irish  World,  42  ; 
writes  to  Davitt  about  loan  from  Skirm- 
ishing Fund,  110 ;  friend  of  Parnell's, 
146  ;  character  and  writings  of,  361 ;  his 
policy  of  dynamite,  365  ;  his  Emergency 
Fund,  352 ;  articles  on  dynamite,  364 ; 
Christian  and  philanthropist,  367;  Da- 
vitt's  description  of,  367 ;  No  Rent  policy, 
401 ;  No  Rent  Manifesto,405 ;  at  Chicago 
Convention,  839 

Forster,  corn  law  of  1784,  21 

Forster,  Mr.,  Plot  to  assassinate,  633 

Freeman's  Journal:  November,  1879, 
letter  by  Trustees  of  Skirmishing  Fund, 
41 ;  December,  1878,  Devoy's  letter  in, 
56 

Funerals,  Boycotting  of,  284 

Gallagher,  J.  (V.C.)  :  Present  at  Chicago 
Convention,  500  ;  tried  for  high  treason, 
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8i8 ;    conversniion    of   Sullivan   about, 

815  ;  Clan-na-Gael  urges  release  of,  846 
Galway,  Distress  in,  219 
Gannon,  M.  V.  (V.C.),  speech  at  Boston 

Convention,  823 
Gladstone,  Mr.  :  Speeches  on  boycotting 

and   crime,  288 ;    speech  on  defence  of 

O'Connell,  the  Moonlighter,  54^ 
Godley,  Father,  Evidence  of,  715 
Gordon  :  Speech  before  Feerick  murder, 

242  ;  speech  after  Feerick  murder,  243  ; 

approved  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres, 
^253 
Gnmshaw  on  the  progress  of  Ireland  since 

1846,  19  ;  on  the  harvests  of  1876  and 


Hackett,  Father,  Speech  of,  724 

Hanlon  :  Delegate  from  America,  77 ;  letter 
after  Rotunda  meeting,  369 

Harcourt,  Sir  William,  M.P.,  Speech  on 
confederation  in  America,  603 

Harrington,  Rev.  Daniel,  description  of 
Moonlighting,  736 

Harrington,  Edward,  M.P.  :  On  men  who 
committed  crime,  262 ;  evictions  in 
Kerry,  303  ;  "  God-given  laws  "  of 
National  League,  700 

Harrington,  Timothy,  M.P. :  Remonstrates 
with  Boyton,  310  ;  speech  at  Ballymote, 
Kerry,  400  ;  on  policy  of  National 
League,  701  ;  alleged  denunciation  of 
crime  by,  743 

Harris,  Matthew,  M.P.  :  The  peasantry 
requiring  to  be  roused,  84  ;  consulted  on 
formation  of  Land  League,  92 ;  present 
at  Irishtown,  95  ;  letter  from  Davitt  on 
future  of  movement,  114  ;  letter  from 
M.  M.  O'SuIlivan,  115;  letter  from 
Brennan  on  organisers,  120  ;  letter  from 
Dillon  on  state  of  Mayo,  120  ;  on  importa- 
tion of  arms,  195  ;  opinion  on  secret  and 
open  movement,  170 ;  member  of  Supreme 
Council  till  December,  1880,  195,  340.; 
on  danger  of  denunciation,  290,  706  ; 
appointed  an  organiser,  297  ;  speech  at 
Kiltoom,  October,  1880,  296,  305  ; 
Russell's  attack  on,  297  ;  on  shooting 
landlords,  300  ;  speech  at  Galway, 
October,  1880,  300  ;  explanation  of  Gal- 
vfay  speech,  302  ;  denunciations  by,  305  ; 
on  intention  of  moderating  movement, 
322  ;  on  Fenians  shooting  traitors,  341 ; 
Fenians  only  secret  society,  386 ;  or- 
ganising in  the  West,  spring  of  1881,  430  ; 
^eech  at  Killimore,  March,  1881,  431 ; 
speech  at  Clifden,  April,  i88r,  432 ;  speech 
at  Carna,  April,  1881,  433  ;  speech  at 
Loughrea,  September,  1885,  441  ;  on 
detection  of  criminals,  548 ;  platform 
denunciations  of  crime,  723  ;  lands  in 
America,  June,  1883,  812  ;  on  strength  of 
dynamite  movement,  813 

Hartington,  Lord  ;  Description  of  Ribbon- 
men,  595 


Hartmann  speech  by  Biggar,  198,  311 
Healy,  Maurice,  M,P.,  compiler  of  CffrA 

Herald  extract*;,  748 
Healy,  Timothy,  M.P. :  Refers  to  Parnell's 

speech  at  Galway,  81 ;  opinion  of  Irish 

World,  177  ;  October,  1880,  speech  at 

Bantry    on    murder  of   Downey,    254 ; 

speech  on    threatening  letters,  March, 

1881,  329  ;  speech  on  "  No  Rent,"  405  ; 

speech  on  the  police,  554  ;  delegate  to 

Chicago  Convention,  610 
Hegarty  ;  boycotting  and  outrages^  330 
Herbert,'  Arthur,  Denunciations  of,  704 
Herbert,  Edward   Outrages  on,  713 
Home  Rule    scheme  not  to  be   tolerated, 

53 
Koran  Letter,  575 

Hussey,  Mr.,  Attack  on,  by  Russell,  394 
Hutchins,  Attempted  murder  of,  253 
Hynes,  J,  J.  :  Report  at  Philadelphia,  794  ; 

elected  secretary,  801 
Hynes,  W.   J.  (V.C.):  Interview  with  Le 

Caron,    492 ;    temporary    chairman    of 

Chicago  Convention,    613  ;   praised    by 

Healy,  621 


"  Incidents  of  the  war,"  heading  In  the 
Nation^  249 

"  Incidents  of  campaign,''  519 

Informers  :  Evidence  of,  443,  760  ;  fate  of, 
818 

Interference  with  justice,  551 

Interim  organisations,  696 

Invincibles  :  Names  o\^  627  j  date  when 
formed,  622  ;  divisions  of,  639 

/wAwrt«:onO'Donneirsdefence  fund, 345; 
purchase  of,  508  ;  "abominable  articles' 
in,  510 ;  article  on  Land  Act,  Oct.,  1881, 
511  ;  O'Connor's  speech  in  America, 
Dec,  1881,  511  ;  "  Sicilian  vengeance," 
512 ;  Phoenix  Park  murders,  513 ; 
dynamite  in  America^  512,  811;  "Joe 
Brady,"  513;  Mr.  Field,  514;  O'Don- 
nell's  defence,  515;  Mr.  Parnell,  515; 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  811  ;  Mr. 
Parnell's  silence,  829 

Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  :  described 
by  Devoy,  64  ;  increase  of,  65  ;  amended 
constitution  of,  338  ;  united  with  Clan- 
na-Gael,  348 

Irishtown,  First  meeting  at,  94,  103 

Irish  World:  August,  1880,  article  on 
Skirmishing  Fund,  42 !  message  by 
Parnell  to,  175  ;  Davitt's  opinion  of,  175  ; 
messages  by  Brennan  to,  175  ;  by  Egan 
to,  176;  by  Quinn  to,  176;  Healy's 
opinion  of,  177  ;  subscriptions  from, 
178  ;  the  Irish  World  Land  League, 
180  ;  article  on  Feerick's  murder, 
245  ;  article  on  Lord  Mountmorres' 
murder,  252;  letter  on  "An  Informer's 
End,"  346  ;  articles  on  dynamite,  350  ; 
Mr.  Parnell's  silence,  364  ;  sample  notice 
from  Loughrea,  440  ;  on  the  "No  Rent" 
policy,  401  ;  account  of  Buffalo  Conven- 
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tion,  466 ;  Quinn  appeals  for  copies  of, 
526 ;  letters^  of  thanks  to^  527 ;  articles 
and  letters  in,  528  ;  intimidation  of  jury, 
552 ;  article  praising  the  Redmonds, 
821  ;  urges  subscriptions  to  Parliamen- 
tary Fund,  831 

Islands,  Great  distress  in,  233 

Ives:  Correspondent  oiNew  Vork  HeraM, 
137;  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell,  143; 
article  on  land  agitation,  194 


Jago,  Evidence  of,  767 
Jenkinson  :  description  of  Egan's  flight, 
643     , 
-  '   Juno,  '  Raid  on,  206 
Jury,  Intimidation  of,  552 


Kemmy,  Father,  Speech  of,  718 

Kenmare  :  distress  no  crime,  230 

Kennedy  denounced  by  Harris,  431 

Kenny,  Br.,  M.P.  :  Visit  of  Le  Caron  to, 
482  ;  mentions  League  cash-book,  569  ; 
present  at  Redpath  speech,  593  ;  letter 
to  Egan  about  Brennan,  641  ;  descrip- 
tion of  Egan's  flight,  647  ;  gives  testimo- 
nial to  Farragher,  671 

Kenny,  Patrick  D.,  of  Castleisland, 
Evidence  of,  578 

Kerry  :  Distressed  unions  in,  227;  forma- 
tion of  National  League  in,  701 ;  crimes 
in,  702 

Kettle,  Andrew :  A  founder  of  the  League, 
117  ;  speech  on  National  League,  696 

Killamey  :  Meeting  at,  197  ;  crime  in,  236 

Kilmainham  Treaty,  686 

Ladies'  Land  League,  Action  of,  408,  599 ; 
money  of,  412,  567 


Lalor,  Fenton,  programme  of  Land  Re- 
form, 50 

Lalor,  Richard,  M.P.,  speech  on  Lord 
Mountmorres'  murder,  251 

Lambert,   John,    Attempted    murder    of, 

439 

Land  Act  of  1881:  Supported  by  the  Times, 
5  ;  attacked  in  Irishman^  511 ;  article  in 
Untied  Ireland  on,  532  ;  Egan's  view 
off  533  !  Dillon's  view  of,  534  ;  O'Con- 
nor's view  of,  511,  534  ;  Parnell's  letter 
to  Ford,  535  ;  Russell's  view  of,  536 

Land  League  :  avowed  objects,  77  ;  forma- 
tion of,  2ist  Oct.,  1879,  118;  rules  of, 
121  ;  managed  by  Egan,  Brennan,  and 
Davitt,  115,  201 ;  local  books,  752 

Landlords  commended  by  Bessborough 
Commission,  16  \  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  unsatisfactory,  15 

Land  Movement :  Lalor's  scheme,  ^o  ; 
Davitt's  scheme,  70 ;  Egan's  opinion 
on,  79 ;  appeal  to  self  interest,  83  ;  com- 
mences at  Irishtown,  103 

Lawson,  Judge,  Plot  to  assassinate,  628 

Le  Caron,  Major,  Career  and  services  of, 


148 ;  Sir  Charles  Russell's  attack  on,  151  ; 
account  of  Parnell's  tour,  155  ;  lands  in 
England,  469  ;  account  of  Buffalo  Con- 
venti  n,  467 ;  interview  with  Mr. 
Parnell,  471  ;  interview  with  Irish 
members,  482  ;  Le  Caron  and  the  Kil- 
mainham Book,  484 ;  interview  with 
members  of  Clan-na-Gael  after  Parnell's 
mes5;age,  486 ;  letter  of  introduction 
from  E^an,  4^3  ;  conversation  on  coming 
dynamite  policy,  495  ;  report  to  Braid- 
wood  Camp,  ^04 

Leonard,  Maurice  :  on  agitation  in  Kerry, 
X97  ;  distress  in  Killarney,  237 

Letters,  The  Pigott,  690 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C. :  book  tised  by  Sir 
C.  Russell,  9 

Lewis,  Mr.  George,  mistake  in  affidavit, 
657 

Listowel,  distress  and  crime,  232 

Lomasney,  Mackay  (V.C.):  present  at 
Chicago  Convention,  500 ;  killed  in 
London  Bridge  Explosion,  501 ;  sub- 
scription  by    Clan-na-Gael    to    widow, 

.  845 

Louden,  J.  J.,  on  prosperity  of  Mayo,  91 ; 
present  at  Irishtown,  95  ;  account  of 
alleged  Herds'  League,  380,  550  ;  present 
at  Reflpath's  speech,  =93 

Luby,  Tnomas  Clarke  (v.C),  trustee  of 
Skirmishing  Fund,  41 

Lyden,  Murder  of,  446 


McCaflFerty,  first  president  of  American 
League,  186 

McCarthy,  Justin,  M.P. :  affidavit  on 
Land  League  books,  655  ;  statement  on 
opportune  remittance,  680 

MacCormack,  Dr.  F.  G.,  Bishop  of 
Galway,  on  distress,  iqS 

McCrae,  Father,  Speech  of,  724 

McDermott,  James,  Government  spy,  815 

McHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Letter  by, 
98 

Mahon,  Patrick  (V.C.)  :  trustee  of  Skirm- 
ishing Fund,  39  ;  consulted  by  Uavitt, 
39  ;  treasurer  of  Clan-na-Gael,  53  ;  sig- 
natory of  cablegram,  53  ;  Davitt  writes 
to,  109 

Maloney,  clerk  of  Land  League,  559 ; 
Parnell's  attack  upon,  559 

Maloney,  Rev.  John,  Evidence  of,  751 

Manchester  Martyrs  praised  by  Gordon, 
754  ;  articles  and  speeches  in  praise  of, 

7S3 
Manifesto,    memorandum    to    organisers, 

324*  372 
Mannion,  Evidence  of,  448 
Mayo  :  Founders  of  League  natives  of,  86  ; 

number  of  holdings    in,  86;    crops   of 

1878,  90  ;  distressed  Unions  in,  232 
Millen,  General,   signatory  of  cablegram, 

S3 ;    his   visit    to   -Ireland,   73 ;    meets 

Fenians  in  Dublin,  77 
Molloy,  Patrick,  mentioned  by  Delaney, 
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625  ;  selected  to  murder  Mr.  Anderson, 
628  ;  flies  from  justice,  650  ;  attempts  to 
mislead  the  Thnes^  759 

Monaghan,  John,  on  distress  and  crime  at 
Oughterard,  225 

Money  :  from  America  after  Parneirs  tour, 
173 ;  eflFect  of  "  Last  Link  "  speech,  174 ; 
amount  received  by  Land  League,  564; 
audit  of,  565  ;  no  account  of  expenditure, 
565 ;  payment  of  Phosnix  Park  mur- 
derers, 631  ;  of  Nationai  League,  6gS 

Moonlighting  :  a  new  crime,  703  ;  certain 
forms  of,  denounced,  732 

Mountmorres,  Viscount :  Murder  of,  350  ; 
evidence  of  Burke  on,  775 

Mulqueeny,  Evidence  of,  663,  669 

Mullett,  James:  an  Invincible,  627;  re- 
ceives A50  from  Egan,  631 ;  praised  by 
Egan,  67s 

Murders  in  1880,  241 ;  in  1881,  446 

Murphy,  Father  Arthur:  the  "Night 
Boy  "  speech,  719 


Nagle's  case,  341 

Nally,  Patrick,  praised  by  Parnell,  77^ 

Nally,  "  Scrab  "  :  speech  after  Feerick's 
murder,  244 

Naming,  704 

Nation  describes  New  Departure,  Nov., 
1878,  46  ;  articles  on  Boyd's  murder,  248, 
540;  on  Philadelphia  Convention,  791 

National  Fund  same  as  Skirmishing  Fund, 
40 

Nationalists :  Meaning  of,  39  ;  stated  to 
have  joined  the  movement,  107 

National  League  :  "  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion," 693  ;  number  of  branches,  694  ; 
objects  of,  696  ;  pro^amme  of,  697  ; 
money  of,  698  ;  formation  in  Kerry,  701 ; 
crimes  under,  702  ;  Land  Courts  under, 
702  J  protection  posts  under,  703  ;  boy- 
cotting under,  707  ;  authorises  defence 
of  prisoners,  7x2  ;  no  denunciation  of 
crime  under,  731 

New  Departure  described  by  Devoy,  56  ; 
described  by  iVrtiioM,  46 ;  Davitt's  opinion 
in  May,  1884,  12S 

Newspapers,  506 

Nolan,  Joseph,  M.P.,  gives  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Parnell,  140 

"No  Rent"  policy  of  Land  League,  401 ; 
Manifestoes,  403 


O'Brien,  J.  F.  X.,  M.P.,  on  the  Fenian 
Society,  346 

O'Brien,  Patrick,  M.P.,  published  list  of 
jury,  553 

O'Brien,  William,  M.P.,  on  distress  of 
coast  districts,  239  ;  conversation  on  in- 
crease of  crime,  322  ;  never  denounced 
secret  societies,  374,  729  \  o"  purchase  of 
Irishman  and  United  Ireland,  519 ; 
promises  to  lecture  on  Phcenix  Park  mur- 
ders, 729 ;  on  the  Manchester  Martyrs, 


756  ;  present  at  Chicago  Convention, 
839 

O'Callaghan,  Rev.  J,,  mentioned  in  Ko- 
ran's letter,  575 

OXonnell,  Father,  evidence  of,  451 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  M.P.,  speech  at  Lough- 
rea,  Sept.,  1885,  442 ;  speech  at  Kil- 
kenny, Oct.,  1881,  on  police,  555 

O'Connor,  Father,  speech  at  Fines,  419  ; 
account  of  Moonlighting,  732 

O'Connor,  James,  sub-editor  of  United 
Ireland,  508 

O'Connor,  John,  M.P.,  a  Fenian,  60; 
meets  Devoy,  60 ;  speech  at  Bantry, 
213;  "Down  with  Cork  Jurors,"  552; 
attempts  to  disafTect  the  police,  554  ; 
alleged  denunciation  of  crime,  747 

O'Connor,  John  (V.C.),  alias  "Dr.  Ken- 
ealy,"  delegate  from  America,  77,  625  ; 
envoy  of  Clan-na-Gael  to  Europe,  500, 
625  ;  present  at  Chicago  August  Coa- 
ventioH,  500 

O'Connor,  Thomas  Power,  M.P.,  Land 
League  programme,  130  ;  speeches  on 
"No  Rent"  in  America,  511,  592; 
speech  on  Land  Act,  534  ;  Parnell's  dele- 
gate to  America,  602  ;  m.etingwith  Pat- 
rick Ford,  609  ;  hears  of  dynamite  policy 
from  Finerty,  611 

O'Connor,  Thomas,  of  Castleisland,  evi- 
dence of,  57^,  773 

O'Donnell :  murderer  of  Carey,  345  ;  sub- 
scription for  defence,  345,  515 

O'Donoghue,  The,  meeting  at  Killarney, 
197 

O  Donovan,  Father,  tried  to  stop  crime, 
378 

O'Uonovan  Rossa,  see  Rossa 

O'Kelly,  J.  J.,  M.P.:  visited  by  Davitt  in 
New  York,  39  ;  interview  with  Le  Carjn, 
47  r 

O'Leary,  John,  attacked  by  O'Kelly,  471 

"Opportune  remittance,"  677 

Opportunity  of  distress  taken  advantage  of, 
132 

O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  editor  of  Boston 
Pilot,  introduces  Davitt  at  Boston,  83  ; 
letter  from  Davitt,  107 

Organisers,  Early  date  of,  120  ;  appoint- 
ment of,  296  ;  speeches  of,  299 ;  memo- 
randum to,  Dec,  1880,  324,  372 

O'Shea,  Captain  :  account  of  KUmainham 
Treaty,  686  ;  attack  on,  by  Davitt,  689 


Parliamentary  Fund :  Amount  received  at 
Boston  Convention,  823  ;  circulars  urging 
subscriptions  to,  830 ;  receipts  at  Chicago, 
843  ;  amounts  paid  to  members,  846 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  when  published,  7 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  M.P. :  Praised 
by  Davitt,  53 ;  knowledge  of  Devoy's 
visit,  71 ;  object  in  joining  movement, 
80  ;  July,  1879,  speech  at  Westport,  100  ; 
warning  by  Mr.  Butt,  104 ;  Sept.,  1879, 
letter  on  formation  of  Land  League,  135  ; 
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October,  1879,  present  at  formal  founda- 
tion, 118;  on  early  date  of  movement, 
103  ;  December,  1879,  leaves  Ireland  for 
America,  136;  on  relief  committees,  136, 
194  ;  letters  of  introduction  from  Nolan, 
141;  "Ives"  interview,  143;  arrange- 
ment of  tour,  145  :  met  by  Devoy,  145  ; 
December,  1879,  letter  to  Chicago  Daily 
News,  147  :  Le  Caron's  account  of  tour, 
iS5  ;  part  of  tour  arranged  by  Sullivan, 
161  ;  speech  in  Maddison  Square,  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  163  ;  speeches  in  America, 
164  ;  speech  at  Clncinna  i,  165  ;  effect 
of,  173  ;  report  initialled,  165  ;  incident 
at  Troy,  166  ;  result  of  tour,  171 ;  speech 
at  Rotunda  meeting,  167 ;  opinion  on 
true  revolutionary  movement,  170  ; 
speech  at  Beaufort,  Mav,  1880,  174; 
speech  at  Kilkenny,  October,  1880,  175  ; 
message  to  Irish  IVorld,  175  ;  returns  to 
Ireland,  193  ;  speech  on  evictions,  195  ; 
address  by  Fenians  at  Cork,  197 ;  ob- 
tains ;^2jOoo  from  Egan,  199  ;  on  the 
Blarney  incident,  210;  speech  at  New 
Ross  after  Boyd's  murder,  246  ;  speech  at 
Galway,  October,  1880,  80,  252,  255; 
refuses  to  deprecate  crime,  256  ;  boycott- 
ing speech  at  Ennis,  Clare,  Sept.  19, 
1880,  275 ;  speech  on  the  abuse  of 
boycolting,  289, 700 ;  speech  on  the  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Biil,  295 ; 
told  by  Davitt  of  increase  of  crime, 
313  ;  Mr.  Parnell's  silence,  364 ;  on 
Fenians  assassinating  traitors.  343  ;  ac- 
count of  Rossa,  359  ;  never  denounced 
secret  societies,  374 ;  evidence  as  to 
persons  committing  crime,  375  ;  speech 
m  House  on  secret  societies,  381  ;  de- 
liberately misleads  the  House,  382  ;  sub- 
scribes to  Mrs.Walsh's  fund,  459  ;  warned 
by  Harcourt  about  Devoy,  603  ;  inter- 
view with  Le  Caron,  message  to  Devoy 
and  others,  472  ;  praised  by  Irishman, 
515  ;  February,  1881,  sends  thanks  to 
Irish  World,  527 ;  letter  to  Ford  on 
Land  Act,  535 ;  sends  money  for  defence 
of  prisoners,  543  ;  discourages  defence  of 
|)risoners,  543,  712  ;  on  defence  of  Moon- 
lighter O'Connell,  545  ;  refuses  disclo- 
sure of  accounts,  565 ;  no  denunciation 
of  crime  by,  595  ;  represented  by  T.  P. 
O'Connor  in  America,  £"02 ;  account  of 
Egan's  flight,  643  ;  knowledge  of  Carey's 
statements,  665;  knowledge  of  Martyrs' 
Meeting,  667;  the  "opportune  remit- 
tance "  to  Byrne,  677 ;  Kilmainham 
Treaty,  686  ;  stops  Ladies'  Land  League, 
695 ;  alleged  denunciations  by,  750 ; 
praise  of  Patrick  Nally,  774 ;  mes- 
sage to  Philadelphia  Convention, 
798  ;  alleged  denunciation  of  dynamite, 
828  ;  the  Irishtnan  on  Parnell's  silence, 
829 ;  mentioned  in  Clan-na-Gael  circu- 
lar, 8^2 
Peasantry  :  a  dormant  class,  84 
Penal  Laws  :  alleged  cause  of  crime,  11 


"  Pen  Letter,"  29,  342 

Phil  tdelphia  Convention,  791 

Phillips'  documents,  415,  556;  how  con- 
cealed, 570 

Phcenix  Pjrk  murders  :  articles  on,  in 
Irishman,  512  ;  articles  on,  in  United 
Ireland,  521,  674  ;  Delaney's  account 
of,  633  ;  first  anniversary  of,  666  ;  knives 
used  in,  632,  669 ;  subscription  for  de* 
fence  of  murderers,  676 

Pigott  letters,  690 

Pittsburg,  Meeting  of  U.S.  at,  836 

Plunkett,  Captain,  705 

Politicians  getting  hold  of  Land  League, 
240 

Population,  Decrease  of,  22 

Privy  Council  meeting  at  Chicago  Con- 
vention, 839 


Quinn,  J.  P.,  secretary  to  Irish  Laud 
League  :  message  to  /rwA  IVorld,  176  ; 
speech  at  Glenamaddy,  203  ;  appeals  for 
copies  of  Irish  World,  526  ;  letter  from 
Horan  directed  to  him,  575,  587  ;  not 
called  as  witness,  587 


Raid  on  the  "Juno,"  206 

Redmond,  John,  M.P.,  not  called  as  wit- 
ness, 780 ;  visits  America  and  praised  by 
Irish  World,  821  ;  present  at  Chicago 
Convention,  839 

Redmond,  William,  M.P. :  opinion  on 
movement,  82  ;  distributes  "  No  Rent " 
Manifesto,  411  ;  not  called  as  witness, 
780  ;  visits  America  and  praised  by  Irish 
World,  821  ;  present  at  Boston  Conven- 
tion, 823  ;  speech  on  dynamite,  828 

Redpath,  James  :  speech  on  Lord  Mount- 
morres'  murder,  250 ;  received  money 
from  League,  251 ;  violent  speech  July, 
18S1,  594  ;  denounced  by  Harcourt  in 
House,  605 ;  present  at  Philadelphia 
Convention,  802 

Religion  :  restrictions  removed,  12 

Rent,  Definition  of,  by  Russell,  86 

Reynolds  (V.C.)  :  trustee  of  Skirmishing 
Fund,  39 ;  consulted  by  Davitt,  39 ;  re- 
port at  Chicago  Convention,  497 

Reynolds,  Miss,  Action  of,  409 

"Ribbon-men"  described  by  Lord  Hart- 
Ington,  595 

"  Ripe  "  counties,  258 

Rossa,  0'Donovan(V.C.)  :  Originator  and 
trustee  of  Skirmishing  Fund,  40,  361 ; 
expelled  fronj  Clan-na-Gael,  355  ;  letters 
on  Skirmishing  Pund,  352 ;  Davitt's 
opinion  of,  355,  388  ;  Devoy's  account 
of,  ^56 ;  repudiated  as  a  blatant  dy- 
namiter, 357 ;  Le  Caron's  account  of, 
357 ;  attacked  in  Clan-na-Gael  cir- 
culars, 356,  502  J  Parnell's  account, 
359;  his  separate  dynamite  pai-ty, 
502 
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Rotunda  meeling,  369 

Rowan,  Father,  speech  of,  721 

Rules  of  Land  League.  121  ;  rules  to 
branches,  122  ;  self-government  not 
mentioned,  129  ;  drafted  by  Davitt,  130 

Russell,  Sir  Charles  :  His  three  open-ng 
questions.  2;  alleged  causes  of  crime, 
9>  33  ;  historical  causes  of  crime,  8';  re- 
lies on  data  prior  to  1846,  18  ;  definition 
of  economic  rent,  86 ;  attack  on  Le 
Caron,  215;  his  argument  on  distress, 
215  ;  account  of  Mr.  Harris,  297  ;  attack 
on  Mr.  Hussey,  394;  allusion  to  "  No 
Rent "  Manifesto,  406  ;  quotation  from 
Romeo  afid  Jiilist,  435  ;  view  of  Land 
Act,  536  ;  admits  the  Times  published 
the  letters  bond  fide ^  6go;  promise  to 
call  witnesses,  777  ;  relies  on  Le  Caron, 
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Ryan,  Father,  speech  of,  722 

Secret  Societies  mentioned  by  Sir  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  367  ;  meetings  at  Enniscorthy 
and_  the  Ronanda,  368  ;  alleged  Herds' 
Society,  380  ;  no  denunciation  of,  374  ; 
negative  evidence  against  their  exist- 
ence, 371 ;  affirmative  evidence  against 
their  existence,  381 

"Self-government"  regarded  in  America 
as  platform  of  League,  53  ;  mentioned  in 
the  "  Cablegram,"  54  ;  not  comprised  in 
avowed  rules,  129 

Self-interest,  Land  movement  an  appeal 
to,  83 

Seven  Committee:  elected  at  Chicago  Con- 
vention, 616  ;  Land  I  eague  officers  in- 
structed to  confer  with,  622  ;  meeting  at 
Astor  House,  622  ;  committee  elected  at 
Philadelphia,  8  to 

Sexton, Thomas,M.  P.  :presentatRedpath's 
speeches,  250,  593  ;  origin  of  boycotting, 
270  ;  speech  in  October,  1880,  on  Law  of 
League,  398;  speech  on  "No  Rent" 
Manifesto,  401  ;  remembrance  of  Le 
Caron,  485  ;  alleged  denunciations  by, 
750;  present  at  Boston  Convention,  824 

Sheehan,  J.  D.,  M.P. :  letter  on  Curiin 
murder,  849 

Sheehy,  tather  Eugene :  delegate  to 
Chicago  Convention,  6iq  ;  speech  of,  621 

Sheridan,  Patrick  :  speech  at  Mount 
Irvine,  June,  1880,  271  ;  at  Keash,  July, 
1880,  272  ;  speech  at  Carraroe,  October, 
1880,  306 ;  introduced  Invincibles  to 
Dublin,  630  ;  connection  with  Pheenix 
Park  murders,  639  ;  warrant  out  against 
him.  688  ;  advocates  dynamite,  81^ 

Shinkwin,  Canon,  at  Bantry  meetmg;^2i3 

Skirmishing  Fund  :  Davitt's  knowledge  of, 
40  ;  Stephens'  opinion  of,  41 ;  the  same 
as  National  Fund,  40  ;  letter  by  trustees 
of,  Nov.,  1879,  41,  156  ;  description  of, 
in  Irish,  Worlds  42.  35°  ;  subsidy  for  m- 
troducing  arms  to  Ireland,  ^6,  112  ;  loan 
to  Davitt,   108  ;    litigation    by  trustees. 


349;  mentioned  in  Clan  na-Gael  circu- 
lar, Aug.,  1881,  497 

Slacke,  Captain  :  opinion  on  evictions, 
426 ;  outrages  following  denunciations, 
704 

Smith-Barry,  Mr.  A.  H.,  a  good  landlord, 
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Speeches  advocating  complete  separation, 
80 ;  of  spring,  i88o,  202 ;  of  spring, 
1881,  431 

Standard,  Letter  to,  by  Davitt,  683 

Statistics  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  22; 
inhabited  houses,  23';  of  education,  25  ; 
of  crime,  257  ;  of  evictions,  390  ;  crime 
un^er  National  League,  702 

Stephens,  James  :  opinion  of  Skirmishing 
Fund,  41 ;  his  policy,  65  ;  his  followers  in 
Ireland,  65  ;  opposition  of  his  section  at 
Enniscorthy,  368 

Sullivan,  Alexandfjr  (V.C.) :  Opinion  on 
League  platform,  53  ;  arranges  Parnell's 
tour,  161 ;  interview  with  Le  Caron,  490  ; 
his  opinion  on  Parnell's  offer,  491 ;  on 
beginning  of  dynamite  policy,  496;  pre- 
sident of  Clan-na-Gael,  499  ;  speech  at 
Chicago  Convention,  Nov.,  1881,  614  ; 
on  Executive  of  Seven,  616  ;  issues  circu- 
lar in  Oct.,  1882,  784;  opening  speech, 
Philadelphia  Convention,  7^7  ;  elected 
president  of  American  organisation,  801  ; 
circular  after  Philadelphia  Convention, 
807  ;  conversation  about  Gallagher  with 
Le  Caron,  815;  head  of  U.S.,  820; 
action  at  Boston  Convention,  822 ; 
speeches  at  Chicago  Convention,  838, 
842 

Sullivan,  M.  M.  :  a  Fenian,  present  at 
Irishtown,  95  ;  speech  at  Westport,  99  ; 
letter  to  Harris  on  Land  League,  115; 
speech  at  Riversville,  Sept.,  1880,  273, 
438 

Sullivan,  T.  D.,  M.P.  :  lines  on  Clergy, 
717  ;  pamphlet  of  alleged  denunciations, 
749 

Supreme  Council  of  I.R.B.  :  power  of  life 
and  death,  338 

Threatening  letters,  329 

rimes'.  aUacked   by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 

2;    its    policy    dcfenHed,  3  ;   article,    on 

famme  of  1847,  4  ;   difficulties  of  getting 

evidence,  759 
Tobin,  Evidence  of,  763 
Traitors  assassinated  by  Fenians,  339 
Tralee,  Distress  and  crime,  2^8 
Trans- Atlantic,    correspondent    of    I*ish 

World:  letter  on  Parnell  at  Cork,  212  ; 

"Landlordism  doomed,"  440;  letters  in 

Irish  World,  529  • 

Trenor  Hall  Convention,  May,  1880,  182 
Triangle,  The,  8^0 
Triumvirate  of  1S80,  115,  201 
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United  Ireland,  Headings  in,  424,  519  ; 
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vention, 504  ;  register  of,  proprietors, 
518;  articles  on  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
521,  674  ;  article  on  Land  Act,  532 ;  on 
Philadelphia  Conventijn,  835 

"  Unsettlemenf"  to  be  maintained  in 
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U.S.,  main  bo-iy  of  Clan-na-Gael,  820  j 
meeting  at  Pittsburg,  836 

V.C.,  see  Clan-na-Gael 

Wallace,  Corporal,  Murder  of,  440 
Walsh,  Archbishop,  of  Dublin  :  Definition 
of  boycotting,  279 ;  opinion  of  Irish- 
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cotting, 273 
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Walsh,  Widow,  subscription  for,  455 

Washington  Convention,  622 

Webb,  Alfred,  present  at  Redpath's 
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Westport  :  meeting  of  July,  1879,  97 ; 
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